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At p. 703, line 24, for “audits,” read ‘‘ credit.” 
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In selecting ‘‘ The Coal Question” as the title of this paper, the 
author felt that no more fitting recognition could be made of the 
vast amount of thought and labour which a distinguished Fellow 
of this Society, the late Professor Stanley Jevons, had already 
devoted to this most important subject, and whose admirable and 
exhaustive work on the coal question was mainly instrumental in 
first directing attention to it. 

The conclusions arrived at by Professor Jevons as to the very 
limited duration of the coal supply in this country, and the 
disastrous consequences—which must inevitably result lony before 
our coal fields are entirely worked out—in putting an end to that 
rapid development of commercial prosperity which has continued 
during the last half century were of so grave and startling a 
character as at once to command the attention of the legislature, 
and in 1866, a year after its first publication, a Royal Commission 
was appointed to investigate the probable ‘‘ quantity of coal 
“contained in the coal fields of the United Kingdom, and to 
“report upon the quantity of coal which may reasonably be 
“expected to be available for use... and to inquire as to the 
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‘* quantity of coal at present consumed in the various branches of 
‘ manufactures, for steam navigation, and for domestic purposes ; 
‘‘ and whether there is reason to believe that coal is wasted either 
‘by bad working or by carelessness or neglect of proper appli- 
*“ ances for its economical consumption.””’ 

The first meeting of the commissioners was held on the 7th 
July, 1866, and, on the 28th July, 1871, just five years later, their 
great labours were completed, and the results are given in the 
three volume report presented to the Queen and to both Houses of 
Parliament. — 

During this long period of five years most valuable and 
exhaustive investigations were made in relation to the various 
subjects referred to in the Royal Commission. 

The results as summed up in the report to the Queen strikingly 
confirm the soundness of most of the conclusions arrived at by 
Professor Jeyons, except so far as regards his estimate of the dura- 
tion of the coal supply. which, having in view the rapid increase of 
consumption which had continued up to that time, and the growth 
of consumption in relation to the increase of population, led him 
to believe that the total available supply of coal to a depth of 4,000 
feet would be practically worked out in the short space of about 
one hundred and ten years.” The author of this paper, however, 
when consulted by the commission,’ was of opinion that the rapid 
and constant rate of increase assumed by Professor Jevons could 
not be maintained, ‘‘ and that the very rapid increase in the annual 
‘ production of coal which had hitherto occurred was merely a con- 
“ sequence of the equally rapid and abnormal development of our 
‘* commercial activity which had followed the introduction of steam 
‘* power in this country, and that the effect of this initial increase 
‘in the annual yield of coal is still perceptible, just as it is in a 
‘‘ minor degree in the present rate of increase of our population.’’# 
The actual experience of the consumption of coal in this country 
since then affords the means of testing to some extent the soundness 
of these conclusions, to which reference will hereafter be made. 


I.—Present Sources of Supply. 


The following table gives in a condensed form the annual out- 
put of coal in each of the principal districts in the United Kingdom 
for the years 1865, 1875, and 1887, together with the estimated 

available supply remaining in each district at the time of the coal 
commission in 1870,’ as deduced from the most careful and exhaus- 
tive investigations carried out by Sir Hussey Vivian, Sir George 

1 Vide Royal Commission, 28th June, 1886. 

Jevons on Coal Question, p. 241. 3 Vide Report to the Queen, pp. 14—17. 


2 
4 Report, Coal Commission, pp. 15—17. 
5 Report of Coal Commissioners, 1871, p. ix. 
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Elliot, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Woodhouse, Mr. Prestwich, 


and other members of the commission who had a special know- 
ledge of the subject, and were intimately acquainted with the 
different coal fields. | 



































TABLE I. 
Order in Av Average Total known 
Amount ; Annual aan Hate oP ue Aron available 
of Coal District. - | Output, | Increase | Output, Rate of 
Output, Output, 1865. 1875 per Cent. 1987 Therease Coal Supply. 
1887. Tes per Annum. > per Cent. | Report, p. ix. 
fcc Mx a,000.)) - |). |2ned. 1 = 1,0¢0,000. 
US RU: ae ms , % ; 28,858 ; 
9 | Northumberland _........ 75,033 52,004 sit 5,659 } oes AU! 
South Wales and Mon- ‘ . 
2{ mouthshire ................ i ee ak 1-04 ULE aL. Ses 
Ob H@nORR RINE ......2....:........ 11,962 17,076 3°62 20,768 1°64+ 5,636 
SM a 95355 |) | 15,425 B13. P20; 109) a%24 
7 | Derbyshire ...........0........ #596 ||. +7,091 RAZ IDOGL bea ay 
10 | Nottinghamshire ........ 4 1,096 3,250 | +1148 | + 5,596 4°63 | 18,478 
seed ie | 
15,047 J | 25,766 |) 5°53 |) 84,766 |) 2°53 [J 
15 | Leicestershire ................ 966 1,155 1°80 1,099 | —o0'58* 837 
13 | Warwickshire ................ 859 800 | —o'71 Ti400)|) 5°12 459 
Staffordshire and Wor- a ; . 1,906 
6{ cestershire ......... ee } Bagot 14,708 1°89 13,698 | —0°71 { 4,826 
W eee end Flint i 1,983 2,335 165 2.711 1°23 2,005 
12 Camberland <.......... ... 1,431 1,227 | —1753 LST ote| Pa 3023 405 
Somersetshire and : : ; 
14 Gloucestershire ........ } Be75 1728 28 eee ae sae Wel 
& | Scotland, Hast ............ , 
2 ek oi i Bees 10 18.558-) 0 3°oae 21,485 | 4-21 9,844. 
Other small districts, ; Included 
output undera million } 1,983 1,890 7a PAVE Li ageicd above 
NS) 124 128 2°10 107 | —1°48 156 





98,151 ~|131,867 3700 ir L621 20" 71543 97,525 
* Not given separately. + Includes Cheshire. 


Il.—Northumberland and Durham. 


The total output of coal throughout the United Kingdom in 

1887 was a little over 162 million tons, the largest supply being 
: still derived from the Newcastle district; the yield in that year 
from the Durham coal field being 28,858,000 tons® more than one- 

sixth of the entire output in the United Kingdom ; the output from 
Northumberland, from whence Newcastle chiefly derives its supply, 

was only 5,658,940 tons. It is noticeable that there has been a 
| considerable falling off in the production from both the Durham 
and Northumberland coal fields during the last four or five years, 
more especially in the case of the latter, where it has continued 
to decrease from 7,527,165 tons in 1883, to 5,658,940 tons in 1887," 


® See Table A, Appendix. 7 Ibid. 
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a reduction of nearly 25 per cent., and judging from the fact that 
some of the colliery workings now extend to more than half a mile 
under the sea, there would appear to be every indication that the 
maximum limit of coal production from the Newcastle district has 
been reached, and that it will continue to decline. The production 
from the Durham coal district has also declined since 1883, when 
a@ maximum of 28,878,000 tons was reached.*—The output at the 
beginning of this century from both these districts was only 
2 million tons.°—The amount of coal available, after making the 
necessary deduction for waste in working, as estimated by the 
Royal Commission in 1869, was roundly 10,037 million tons. The 
total output up to that date is not given, but from 1870 to 1887 
inclusive it amounted to 556 million tons, and altogether since 
1854 the production from both these coal fields has been about 
9162 million tons.” 
The principal workable seams in the district are as follows :— 


Northumberland and Durham Coal Beds.® 


. High Main (Wallsend) ................ Tyne 6 feet thick 
Five Quarter o.c..c).40c00 eee eee 
»- Mien CW ear). 2s...25cGigotletences ose 
. ‘Mandlin (Wear), ..........22seu ee 
Low Main (Wear) or Yard _........ Tyne 
. Hutton (Wear) or Low Main .... 
. Harvey (Wear) or Beaumont........ 
. Btisty Ban k'\6 gies. come eee 


biF 


BO[H bole! RO| ko 
“ 
be 


Onno whe 
nm BwW NHN Ww 
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Ww 
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pH 

Ne 
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The output from the entire district in 1887 was a little over 
344 million tons." The available supply, after deducting the 556 
million tons worked out since 1870, and the allowance for waste, 
is now about 9,294 million tons, which after allowing one-third for 
waste in working, and assuming the average rate of increased pro- 
duction during the last twenty-two years to continue, ‘viz., about 
14 per cent. per annum, would be entirely worked out in a little 
less than ninety-four years. | 


IT1.—South Wales. 


The next largest source of supply is derived from the South 
Wales coal field, which includes the northern portion of Glamorgan- 
shire, the western part of Monmouthshire, and portions of the 
counties of Brecon, Carmarthen, and Pembroke. The output in 
1887 amounted altogether to about 26 million tons,” nearly 
one-sixth of the total output in the United Kingdom. 


8 See Table A, Appendix. 

® Paper on Newcastle Collieries, “ Institution of Mechanical Engineers Proceed- 
“ings,” 13858. 

10 Table A, Appendix. 1 Tbid. 

2 26,046,374 tons. See Table B, Appendix. 
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A cubic yard of coal represents on an average about a ton in 
weight, and some idea of the enormous quantity of coal annually 
obtained from this district may be formed when it is stated that 
the average thickness of the principal coal seams at present 
_worked is about 4 feet, so that the output of 26 million and 
odd tons in 1887 would represent altogether an area of about 
4,036 acres of coal of that thickness; but this does not by any 
means represent the actual acreage worked out, inasmuch as a 
large allowance has to be made for the waste in working, and the 
coal left untouched in the mine: this is estimated by the Coal 
Commission at fully one-third of the coal in each seam, so that 
the actual area represented by the 26 million and odd tons. of 
coal would amount altogether to 5,381 acres practically worked 
out. The author however is glad to learn from Mr. Arnold Lupton, 
Professor of Mining Engineering at the Yorkshire College, that the 
waste in working has been reduced largely since the time of the 
Coal Commission in 1869. 

The total available supply of coal in the South Wales coal 
field is estimated by the Coal Commissioners at 36,566 million tons,” 
or more than one-third the total available supply in the United 
Kingdom, and just about double the supply contained in the great 
Yorkshire coal field, including Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire. 

The output during the year 1887 was 26,047,000 tons, and the 
average annual rate of increase of output during the last twelve 
years (1875 to 1887) has been about 5¢ per cent. After making an 
allowance of one-third for waste in working, and assuming this 
rate to be maintained, the 36,566 million tons of available supply 
would be entirely worked out during the next seventy-eight years, 
as shown in the following table :— 


TABLE II.—South Wales Coal Field. 




















Length Total Total Output Total Output, Total Output 
of Vest. Annual Output during including at end — 
y at : One-third for Waste | of each Period . 
Period. each Period. Period. in Working. from 1887. 
E = 1,000. I = 1,000, t= 1,000; } =.5,000) 
_— 1887 26,046 —_ — — 
10 gy 43,447 348,852 465,136 465,186 
20 1907 73,472 581,922 775,896 1,241,032 
30 “17 120,894 970,698 1,294,264 2,535,296 
40 or 201,662 1,619,217 2,158,956 4,694,252 
50 37 3 36,384 2,701 ,023 3,601,364 8,295,616 
60 "AT 561,135 4,505,541 6,007,388 14,303,004 
470 "67 936,028 7,515,705 10,020,940 24,323,944 
48 68 1,409,500 9,492,002 12,656,003 36,979,947 





13 Coal Commissioners’ Report, p. ix. 


M4 (5:21). Table I. 
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The quantity of coal already worked out in the South Wales 
coal field, up to and including the year 1870, is estimated by the 
coal commission at 650 million tons” in the case of the eastern, and 
179 million tons in that of the western division. The output in 
both divisions since then has been 336 million tons, which after 
making the allowance of one-third for pillars, faults, and other 
waste in working, wouid give 448 million tons as the quantity 
entirely worked out in the short space of about seventeen years. 


Glamorganshire. 


Two-thirds of the supply from the South Wales coal field was 
obtained from Glamorganshire alone,’® a district with which the 
author is particularly well acquainted. The increased production, 
more especially from that part of it from which the well known 
Welsh steam coal is obtained, has been very remarkable, the 
output having rapidly increased from 4,605,000 tons in 1860, to 
18,411,000 tons in 1887," and nearly doubled in the first thirteen 
years, giving an average annual rate of increase of over 5; per 
cent. (5°29 per cent.) per annum; it again more than doubled 
in the next fourteen years (104°57 per cent. increase), at nearly 
the same rate, viz., 5°20 per cent., per annum, averaging during 
the last twenty-seven years over 5; (5°27) per cent. per annum. 

The steam coal is obtained from the lower coal measures, 
and the high reputation which this class of coal has obtained, has 
created for it a great and constantly increasing demand, strikingly 
shown by the enormous growth during the last twenty-four years 
of the coal shipments from Cardiff, the port from which it is 
chiefly shipped, more especially to foreign countries. 

The export of coal from the port of Cardiff to foreign parts, 
which in 1864 only amounted to about 14 million tons,” increased 
during the following ten years to just double that quantity, giving an 
average during that period of about 74 per cent. per annum. The 
increase during the next seven years (1874 to 1881) was still more 
rapid, the tonnage of coal exported having again doubled, giving 
an average increase of more than 10 per cent. per annum; while 
in 1887 the tonnage of coal exported amounted to over 84 million 
tons, or to more than a third of the total quantity at present 
exported to foreign countries from the United Kingdom. 

A more than fivefold increase in the short space of twenty- 
four years is, the author believes, unparalleled, representing as it 
does an average rate of more than 74 per cent. per annum during that 
period, and which, if it continues during the next twenty-four years, 


8“ Clarke’s Report on Present Coal Fields,” p. 15, vol. i, and Sir Hussey 
Vivian’s Report, p. 7, vol. i. 
16 Table B, Appendix. 7 Ibid, 18 Table C, Appendix 
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as there appears to be every likelihood of its doing, will make the 
foreign exports of coal from Cardiff alone amount to 49 million tons 
a year, or to nearly twice the present output from the whole of the 
South Wales district, and more than twice the quantity now exported 
from the United Kingdom. The aggregatie shipments of coal from 
this port, both foreign and coastwise, have increased in the same 
period from 2,321,000 to 9,706,227 tons,” or more than fourfold. 

The 9? million tons of coal exported from Cardiff alone repre- 
sents, after allowing for waste in working, an area of just about 
2,005 acres a year, or nearly seven (6°68) acres of coal seams 
(consisting chiefly of the best class of steam coal) entirely worked 
out during every working day in the year. 

The shipments of coal from the other South Wales port, viz., 
Swansea, Newport, and Llanelly, have not been so rapid, the 
agoregate South Wales coal shipments, both foreign and coastwise, 
however, have increased from 4,807,000 tons in 1864, to 14,744,000 
tons in 1888,” giving an annual rate of increase of 4# per cent. 

The proportion of the foreign and coastwise shipments of 
coal from all the South Wales ports to the total output of coal in 
this district in the last twenty-four years is shown in the following 
table :— 











Papen 1, 
Total Shipments Total Output of Coal, Percentage 
‘ J¢ 
Year. Wocied a d Putt ales of Shipments 

Coastwise. Monmouthshire. to Output. 
Serle COC, afi foreoy Per ent. 
BUS EAlaaeiathanedehaciyscsnrariasiens- 4,807 10,496 45°80 
SOM ef. eacksh oes: Pat ae 13,664 38°87 
sided eda ae eae 5,878 14,159 AL aN 
Us A St 9,254 21,354 43°34 
ON Gets a 125973 24,343 52°88 
UY ee a 13,924 26,046 53°46 
Totals and average _.... 52,047 110,062 48°06 





from which it will be seen that in 1870 it amounted to about 39 
per cent., whereas it has since continued rapidly to increase in 
1887 to just 534 (53°46) per cent.” 


Eastern Division. 


The South Wales coal field is naturally divided into two well 
defined portions, by what is known as the “ big Glyncorrwg fault,” 
a few miles north of Bridgend, and in estimating the available 
supply the commissioners in their report have dealt separately 
with them. : 


19 Table C, Appendix. 20 Thid. 
21 The proportion in 1888 has still further increased to over 56 per cent. 
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The eastern portion, which extends from the fault some way 
into Monmouthshire, contains these famous steam coal seams, and 
is by far the most extensively worked, as is shown by the very 
large shipments from Cardiff and Newport, the ports from which 
the coal is chiefly exported. 

The coal exports from the western division, which includes 
portions of Carmarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, have their natural 
outlet from the customs port of Swansea (which includes Swansea, 
Neath, and Port Talbot), and from the port of Llanelly. 

The following table shows the amount of the coal exports 

from the respective ports in each division, together with the coal 
output for 1887 :— 7 






































TABLE IV. 
District 4 ni a f rae : 
from which the Coal is Port of Export. Forelon rH Total Exports. = a =o 5! Coal Output. 
chiefly Exported. Coastwise. Division. 
Geum Division. Tons. Tons. Per cnt. Tons. 
réecbnshire .04.24).ce — — — — 187,528 

onmouthshivre ............ Newport........ 3,420,127 \ -— a 6,796,306 
: : 
ey eee Cardiff ....... 8,709,701 | J 12,129,818 | 87 ). 

Western Division. 18,210,606 
lamorganshire, W est : 

(fart Bf) See \ Swansea........ 1,606,342 — — | 3 
armarthenshire ........ 556,835 
embrokeshivre............ I bites eset ro 7g? ei te 13 J 98,099 

— 13,923,867 100 26,049,374 











It would be impossible to determine, without more detailed 
information, the exact amount of coal output attributable to that 
part of Glamorganshire west of the Glyncorrwg fault, but judging 
from the very small proportion which the Swansea and Llanelly 
coal exports bears to those from Cardiff and Newport, it must be 
relatively very little, and for the purpose the author has in view, 
it will be sufficiently accurate to apportion the coal output in the 
respective districts in the ratio of the total exports to the total 
output in the South Wales coal field as given in the following 
table :— 









































TABLE V. 
Total Coal Ratio Coal 0 tput 0 
Output, of Exports rs i. ae — ; pry 
South Wales to Lge wate 
Coal’ Field. Output. Kastern Division. Western Division. 
| 
1=2/ 1,000; Per ent. I=. ,000; T= FjQo0, 
Total exports ...ccc.ccs0e 13,924 53°46 12,130 1,794 
Balance of output. ........ 12,122 46°54 10,560 1,562 
26,046 100°00 22,690 | 35356 
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The total available supply in the eastern division, to depths 
varying from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, was estimated by the commission 
at the date of their report at 12,963 million tons. The steam coal 
seams, however, as already stated, are only met with in a limited 
portion of the district, at the bottom of the coal measures, and for 
the most part worked at very considerable depths. A section of 
one of the principal coal mines in this district is shown on diagram 
No. 1. . 

The upper seams as a rule are much thinner and of a 
bituminous character, and their aggregate thickness above what is 
known as the 2’ 9”’ or first steam coal seam, is on an average about 
one-third of all the workable seams over 1 foot thick. The 
lower or steam coal seams shown on the diagram give altogether a 
depth of about 43 feet of workable coal, the bituminous seams 
yielding about 21 feet. 

In estimating the quantity and probable duration of the 
steam coal measures, one-third of the 12,963 million tons available 
supply has therefore to be deducted, so that the lower seams, 
assuming them all to be steam coal, would amount roundly to 
about 8,642 million tons; but from the author’s knowledge of the 
district, and from reliable information he has obtained on the 
subject, the steam coal seams do not extend over anything lke 
half of the eastern area. In the following estimate, however, in 
order to be on the safe side, half the area with its available supply 
of 4,321 million tons is all assumed to be of this class of coal. 


TasLE VI.—Lastern Division, Glyncorrwg fault to Pontypool. 


Amount of future output of coal estimated at the average 
rate of increase during the last twenty-four years, viz., 5; per cent. © 
per annum. ) 

































































Length Total Total Output Total Output, Total Output 
of Y Annual Output Tee including at end — 
Period oe at ase One-third for Waste) of each Period 

from 1887. each Period. each Period. in Working. | from 1887. 
I = 1,000. I = 1,000, I = 1,000, I = 1,000. 

— 1887 22,690 — — 
10 aOy 37,849 203,903 405,204 405,204 
7 alle 1907 63,135 506,942 G75,92% 1,081,127 
30 aes 105,317 845,625 1,127,500 2,208,627 
40 27 175,678 1,410,583 1,880,777 4,089,404 
41 1928 184,900 184,900 246,533 4,335,937 
50 1937 293,041 2,352,999 3,137,332 7,226,736 
60 "AT 488,832 3,925,006 Bias 34 5 12,460,077 
70 "67 815,422 6,547,314 8,729,752 21,189,829 

_ 15,892,372 21,189,829 — 


(sents 
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It will be seen from this tabular statement that the avail- 
able supply of 4,321 million tons of coal in the lower or steam coal 
measures in the eastern division, will, if the annual production 
continues to increase at this rapid rate, be entirely worked out in 
the course of the next forty- one years, and the whole available 
supply of 12,963 million tons in both the lower and upper seams in 
little more than sixty years. 

By far the greater portion of the coal in the eastern division 
is obtained from Glamorganshire alone, where the average rate of 
increase of SH Up during the last twenty-four years has been, as 
already stated, 5; per cent. per annum; the increase in the steam 
coal district has however been far BES 


ITV .— Lancashire: 


The coal production from this coal field in 1887 exceeded 204 
million tons, and although the increase during the last twenty-two 
years was not so rapid as in South Wales, it has been very con- 
siderable, the output, which in 1865 only amounted to about 
12 millions,” having increased to 17 millions during the following 
ten years. The available supply in this district is however relatively 
small, less than one-sixth of that of South Wales, so that the 
present large annual drain of 20} million tons” upon its limited 
store of 5,636 million tons is a very serious matter, inasmuch as 
after making allowance for waste in working, at the moderate 
mean annual rate of increase which has obtained during the last. 
twenty-two years, viz., about 24 per cent. per annum, the whole of 
it would be exhausted in about seventy-four years. 


V.— Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. 


The available supply in this important district is not given 
separately in the Coal Commissioners’ Report, forming with that 
of Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire part of what is described 
therein as the ‘‘ Midland” coal field. The total supply in these 
three counties is estimated at 18,478 million tons. The output in 
Yorkshire alone in 1887 amounted to over 20 million tons; that. 
from Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire for the same year being a 
little over g millions and 54 millions respectively ; the total output 
from the three counties was just 34% million tons.* The Yorkshire 
output has more than doubled since 1865, the average rate of 
increase during the first ten years exceeding 5 per cent. per annum 
as compared with about 2; per cent. during the following twelve 
years. At the mean annual rate of increase of production during 
the last twenty-two years—nearly 32 per cent.*—the total available © 
supply in these three counties, after allowing for waste in working, 


22 See Table I, 23 Tbid, 24 Tbid. 2 Tbid. 
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would be consumed by Yorkshire alone in the course of about 
ninety years. The relatively small output from the Nottingham- 
shire district has during the same period increased very rapidly ; 
that of 1865, which only amounted to a little over a million tons, 
having increased to more than 5; millions in 1887. The annual 
rate of increase during the last ten years has been as much as 
11g (11°48) per cent. per annum, while the mean rate during the 
twenty-two years has exceeded 8 per cent. per annum. 

The supply in 1887 from Derbyshire amounted to just 9 million 
tons, having doubled in the course of the previous twenty-two 
years, showing an average rate of increase in that period of 37 per 
cent. per annum.”° 

V1I.—Leicestershire. 


The available supply in this small coal field is only 837 million 
- tons; there has been very little variation in the annual output, 
which only slightly increased from 966,000 tons to 1,555,000 tons 
in the first ten years, while during the last twelve years there has 
been a slight decrease.” | 


VIL— Warwickshire. 


At the date of the Commissioners’ Report, the available supply 
in Warwickshire was only 459 million tons, and the output which 
in 1865 amounted to 869,000 tons, decreased in the following ten 
years to 800,000 tons. The output during the last twelve years 
increased to 1,456,000 tons, giving an average rate during that 
period of a little over 5 per cent. per annum, which if allowance is 
made for waste would exhaust the small available supply in this 
county in a little over fifty-three years. 


VIIL—North and South Staffordshire. 


The available supply of coal in the northern portion of this 
important coal field, having an area of 54,182 acres, is estimated by 
the Coal Commissioners at 4,826 million tons. The supply in 
South Staffordshire, with an area of 136,368 acres, and including 
Coalbrook Dale and the Clee Hills in Shropshire, and the Forest 
of Wyre in Staffordshire, is given at 1,906 millions, making 
altogether a total supply of 6,732 million tons. 

The output for the north and south divisions (not given 
separately in the Mining and Mineral Statistics) amounted in 
1865 to 12,201,000 tons, increased slightly during the next ten 
years to 14,078 million tons, (1°89 per cent. per annum), while 

26 The average rate of increased production in these three counties during 
the last twenty-two years (1865 to 1887) has been a little over 4 per cent. (see 
Table I), which, if maintained, would exhaust the total available supply of 18,478 


million tons in about seventy-two years (see Table Q, Appendix), 
27 See Table I. 
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during the last twelve years (1875-87) there has been a continued 
dbereaues averaging about. 0'59 per cent. per annum. 

The drowning out of some of the mines and other unfavourable 
circumstances have had much to do with the stationary condition 
of the coal industry in this district. 


IX.—Denbighshire and Flintshire. 

The supply from as North Wales coal field, which in . 1887 
amounted to nearly 2% million tons, has increased very gradually 
during the last twenty-two years, as will be seen from Table I, 
the average rate of increase during the whole period being a little 
under 13 per cent. per annum. The available supply is estimated 
at 2,005 million tons, which at the above rate of increase of output 
il take about two hundred and fifty years to exhaust. 

The available supply and output of coal in the other English 
coal fields is, with the exception of Somersetshire and Gloucester- 
shire (where during the last twelve years there has been a very 
considerable decrease in the production) relatively very small, and 
need not be referred to here. 


X.—Scotland. 
From the following summary, extracted from the Coal Commis- 


- sioners’ Report,” it will be seen that the available supply from the 
known coal fields in Scotland is estimated at about 9,844 million tons. 


































Taste VII. 
Total Output. 
Coal Fields. Million Tons. 
1865 1875. 1887. 
I = 1,000, | I = 1,000, | I = 1,000, 
Helin burg iy ct.ac..sctesencetvespertecedtess eens” 2,154.3 >} ) 
Tanarkshire.. x. Sba ont ce teen tana eters 2,044 
Hifeshine (<P ee sve eave a eee 1,098 | 
AyrsliFosiisca Wek uetemanise hcurernee 1,785 
Bast; Lothians 1s vcaceceeie thee SP rahe ee 87 
Hix Ol WOVE aes cca ee ctene ee 1,800 | | 
Durmbviesstive YB.) econ wearers 358 
West Lothisn a. gotauenopouege ae 128 b P 
Porthahives.s vaca teed 110 
DL UACRUM'G Jee. ota eee mate ee renee 106 
Clackimanatishire (10... Cta.ontea meds 88 | 
Dumbartonshire 422.).camey sate oe 49 
Ronfrewahine )... aca teandcnas gee ae 26 
Arey los hive (tires cer ieee meen eye v 
Sutherlandshire and Roxburghshire... 4, y 
ERE FS 8. 
9,844: 12,650 | 18,598 | 21,485 
Amount of increase at each period......csssescrsscercecrserersenees 5,498 2,887 
Annual rate of increase during each period ..........0000- 800% | °1’°73% 
aL ee ae) 
ay the whole period............ 2°36 per cnt. 
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The output of coal during the first ten years (1865-75) from 
the whole of the coal fields in Scotland increased nearly 50 per 
cent., but during the last twelve years the growth of the Scotch 
coal traffic has been much less rapid, averaging a little over 25 per 
cent. per annum during the whole of the period. 

Assuming this average rate to be maintained, the whole of the 
9,844 million tons of available supply would be entirely worked 
out, after making allowance for waste in working, in about ninety- 
two years. 


XI.— United Kingdom. 


The output from all the different coal fields in the United 
Kingdom at each of the three periods dealt with in this paper, 
shows that the increased annual production amounted to 33% million 
tons in the first ten years, or to just 34°35 per cent., equivalent to 
an annual increase of 3 per cent., while during the last twelve 
years it has only increased 30; million tons, or about 23 per cent., 
equivalent to a little less than 1# (1°73) per cent. per annum; the 
average throughout the whole of the period being 23 per cent. per 
annum.” Again, assuming that the output continues to increase at 
the same rate in future, and making allowance for waste in work- 
ing, the whole of the available supply in the known coal fields in 
this kingdom would be entirely worked out in a little more than 
one hundred years.” : 

It is scarcely necessary to say that in the foregoing calculations 
of the duration of the coal supply in this country, the estimated 
contents of the known coal fields have alone been dealt with; many 
eminent geologists are of opinion that a large concealed coal area 
underlies the Permian and other more recent formations at 
depths varying from 4,000 to 10,000 feet, notably in Cheshire, 
between the Denbighshire and north Staffordshire coal fields 
(23,701 million tons”), and on the southern borders of the 
Lancashire coal field and the country around Manchester and 
Stockport (10,357 million tons”); altogether the coal commis- 
sioners estimate the quantity at 48,465 million tons. They however 
remark” “that it is entirely a matter of conjecture whether 
“any or what portion of this coal can ever be worked.” But apart 
from this, and the necessarily very speculative character of these 


29 See Table J, Appendix, from which it will be seen that the average annual 
rate during the last thirty-three years has been nearly 3 per cent., but the effect 
of the rapid initial increase of coal production resulting from the introduction of 
steam power in this country, referred to in the Commissioners’ Report, is traceable 
in the production during these eleven years, and has therefore been disregarded. 

30 One hundred and one years. See Table R, Appendix. 

31 «Coal Commissioners’ Report,” p. xvii. 32 Tbid. 33 Tbid. 
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estimates, the fact that the coal will have to be obtained at very 
great depths renders it improbable that these supplies, if they _ 
exist at all, can be had recourse to until all other more available 
sources have been worked out. It is to be feared however.that 
long before such time arrives coal will have ceased to find a market 
in this country. Owing to the largely increased price which must 
inevitably result from a limited supply, and other causes, this great 
branch of our national industry, which now gives direct employ- 
ment to over 600,000 men, will have its future development in 
‘some of our colonies, where, as in New Zealand, Tasmania, and 
New South Wales, there is an almost unlimited coal supply. The 
author recently, in selecting a route for the proposed railway, 
nearly 300 miles in length, between Perth and Dongarra, in 
Western Australia, observed unmistakable indications of coal, and 
within the last few days he has been glad to learn that good work- 
able coal has been discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the locality he visited near Dongarra. 


XII.—The Consumption of the Coal. 


One of the most important of the subjects investigated by 
the Coal Commission was the amount of coal used in all the 
great branches of industry in this country, in the production of 
steam power required in connection with cotton, woollen, worsted, 
linen and other manufactures, steam navigation, railways, gas 
manufacture, waterworks and for other miscellaneous purposes. A. 
large amount of valuable and detailed information in regard to 
these matters is furnished in the third volume of the report, from 
which the results given in the second column of Table P in the 
Appendix have been extracted. 


XIII.—Iron and Steel Manufacture. 


Taking the items in column two in the order in the table, it 
will be seen that the quantity of coal consumed in 1869 in the 
production of pig iron and in the manufacture therefrom of 
wrought, or finished iron, and steel, amounted to a little over 324 
million tons, or to nearly one-third of the coal production in that 
year. Since then however great economies have been effected in 
this the most important if not the chief branch of our national 
industries. 

The annual saving in fuel effected by the Bessemer process, as 
Mr. Jeans has pointed out in his valuable paper on the ‘‘ Consump- 
“tion and Kconomy of Fuel,’ amounted in 1881 to over 5 million 
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tons a year. Other very large economies have resulted from the 
Siemens process and from the utilization of the waste heat from 
blast furnaces in producing steam power for the various engines 
for driving the rolling mills and other machinery. Further large 
economies have been attained by heating the blast by means of 
Cowper’s fire brick stoves, by the employment of which a saving 
of about 20 per cent. has been accomplished. 

The effect of all these great economies, as will be seen from 
Table P, has been to reduce the percentage on the total coal pro- 
duction in those years to little more than half what it was in 1869, 
viz., from 324 to 164 per cent. 

It would appear however from what Mr. Jeans says in the 
paper referred to, “that any further economy in respect of the 
‘“‘ smelting process itself can only be looked for if practicable at all 
“in securing an increasing temperature of the blast by firebrick 
** surfaces, and increased pressure of blast.” 

It is worthy of mention that the consumption of coal used in 
the manufacture of pig iron (which up to the year 1830 averaged 
as much as seven tons per ton® of pig iron, and 3 tons 7 cwt. at 
the .date of the coal commission), has since, by means of these 
large economies, been still further reduced to 2 tons 3 cwt. per ton 
in 1881.% 

The quantity of pig iron manufactured in the latter year was 
7,442,000 as compared with 5,446,000 in 1869, so that in 1887, 
with only 6 per cent. more coal, 37 per cent. more pig iron was 
manufactured than in 1869. 

_ The economy of coal in wrought iron manufacture is still more 
striking, the total quantity consumed in 1887 in making 5,405,000 
tons of puddled bar, finished iron, and steel being only 11,377,000 
tons as compared with 16,109,000 tons of coal in 1869. 

The coal employed in the smelting of tin, copper, lead, &c., 
amounted in 1869 to a little under 1 per cent., and 74 million tons 
were consumed at the coal and metal mines, equivalent to just 
6% per cent. of the coal production, and there is nothing to indicate 
that any considerable economy has since been effected. 


XIV.— Coal used in Manufactures. 


By far the largest portion of the coal produced in this country 
is required for the production of steam power in connection with 
the other great branches of manufacture, and the commissioners 
estimated that in 1869 3524 million tons, or about 235 per cent. of 
that year’s coal supply, was employed for this purpose ; and although 
some slight economies have been effected during the last twenty 


® P28; 
% Jeans, “On the Consumption and Economy of Fuel.” 36 Thid. 
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years, the author in estimating the quantity of coal used in 1887, 
given in Column 3, has adopted both in this and all other cases 
where no exact information can be obtained, the same proportion 
to the total output as in 1869. | 

As regards the coal consumed in steam navigation and on 
railways, considerable economy has been effected during the last 
few years by the introduction of compound engines, and if this 
system was more generally adopted a large saving of from 15 to 20 
per cent. would be realised. 


XV.—Steam Navigation. 


The large increase in the quantity of coal used in eine 
navigation since 1869 is especially noticeable, no doubt mainly 
attributable to the very rapid increase in the number and tonnage 
of steamers during that period. At the time of the Coal Commis- 
sion the coal consumed by steamers engaged both in the foreign 
and coastwise trade amounted to about 3; million tons; in 1887 
however the coal required by steamers engaged in foreign trade 
alone amounted to 6,869,000 tons,” and inasmuch as the number 
of steamers engaged in the coasting trade is more than three 
times greater, with a considerably larger aggregate tonnage,” it 
may safely be assumed that the coal consumed by these coasting 
steamers must have equalled, if not exceeded, the amount of coal 
required by the foreign going steamers. 

The total coal consumption in respect of steam navigation 
must therefore have amounted in 1887 to at least 13$ million tons, 
or more than four times the amount consumed in 1869. 


XVI.—Railway Consumption. 


The total coal used for railway purposes in 1869 was estimated 
by the coal commissioners at little over 2} million tons, but from 
reliable data since obtained by the author, he has ascertained that 
the quantity used in that year was largely in excess of this 
tonnage, and from detailed information whicn the locomotive 
engineers of all the principal railways have kindly furnished him 


37 Trade and Navigation Return, 1887. 
38 Abstract Table, Trade and Navigation Returns, 1887, p. Vil. 
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Steamers. 
Number. Tonnage. 
Foreign trade........ 38,838 26,268,112 
Coastwise .......... 124,599 28,839,948 


163,437 55,198,060 
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with recently, the author has ascertained that the consumption of 
coal in 1887 on the hee in 1 the United Kingdom considerably 
exceeded 6 million tons.” 


XVII.—Ooal Hzxports. 


There remains only one other matter connected with coal 
consumption requiring notice, and that is the question of our coal 
exports, to which the author would desire to draw particular 
attention. | 

In 1854 the exports amounted to 4,359,000 tons, and the 
coal commissioners in their estimate of the future consumption 
of coal in the United Kingdom considered that an average of 
12 million tons a year would meet all future demands.“ 

In 1870 however the exports had rapidly increased to nearly 
11? million tons, and by the end of the following year, the year 
in which the coal commissioners issued their report, the exports 
had already amounted to 12} million tons, and have since con- 


tinued, with scarcely any interruption, to increase rapidly up to 
the present time. 


Last year’s’? exports very nearly reached 27 atten tons, having 
considerably more than doubled during the last seventeen years. 
The strict average annual rate of increase during the thirty-four 
years was 5°66 per cent. per annum. Taking however the 5°51 per 
eent. rate (obtained from the initial and terminal years, and 
disregarding the intermediate fluctuations), and assuming this 
average rate to continue during the next thirty-four years, last 
year’s coal exports of 27 million tons would in that time have 
increased to 1652 million tons, or to more than the total coal 
output in the United Kingdom in 1887; while the aggregate coal 
exports during that period would amount to 2,538 million tons, 
as compared with the 1513 million tons exported during the last 
thirty-four years. 

The rate of increase of our coal exports is, as Stanley Jevons 
shows, the measure of our increased commercial prosperity, and to 
impose any tax upon such exports would be ‘“ killing the goose 
“that lays the golden eggs,” as the effect of any restriction would 
necessarily tend to arrest that remarkable development of the 
trade and commerce of this country which has followed, and to a 
large extent is the consequence of the introduction of steam power, 
or more strictly speaking of ccal power, in this country, the steam 
acting merely as the agent for the transmission of its power. 

The mechanical effect of the 162 million tons of coal produced 
in 1887, by far the largest portion of which has been employed in 


39 Table M, and Table O in Appendix. 40 Table G, Appendix. 
41 P. 16, Report to the Queen. * Table G, Appendix. 
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producing the motive power for all classes of machinery, is equiva- 
lent to the work of 125,000 horses, or of a million men during each 
working day of the year. 

As Professor Jevons forcibly puts it, “our foreign coal trade 
“has been, is, and will be an integral and essential part of our 
“system, it is the Alpha and Omega of our trade. As it was the 
‘earliest nursery of our seamen, so it is now their special support, 
‘and it bids fair to hasten us to an early end.” * 

At the time these words were written our coal exports were 
only a third of what they now are, and the rapid rate at which this 
the most precious of our commodities has since been parted with — 
(albeit in largely increasing and developing the trade and prosperity 
of this country), tends, it must be confessed, only to confirm the 
soundness of the grave views expressed by Stanley Jevons. 

Besides affording one of the best mediums of exchange in our 
dealings with other countries, enabling us to import the com- 
modities we require at the greatest possible advantage, our coal 

xports scrve as ballast fer vessels freighted with the lighter class 

of the merchandise we export, and they constitute in many other 
ways a most important factor with merchants and shipowners in 
the arrangement of freights and in determining the course of 
trade with other countries and this, so long as our coal supply 
lasts, will contiuue to give us the great advantage we now possess 
of being able to carry on the shipping trade of this country, and 
indeed of most other countries, at lower freights than any other 
nation can. 


X VIII.— Conclusion. 


It is not the author’s purpose in this paper to discuss the 
question as to the probable date of the complete exhaustion of the 
coal fields in this country ; a decrease in the rate of consumption of 
coal per head is however clearly observable in the annual output 
since 1871,“ closely agreeing with the calculations made by the 
author for the Coal Commission in 1871, and given in the tabular 
statement and diagram which accompanies the report.” The 
effect of this and of the higher price of coal resulting from the 
diminished supply and additional cost of working the deep mines 
may possibly postpone the full effects of this dire calamity for 
the three hundred and fifty years estimated in the report; long, 
however, before the arrival of that evil day, as the experience 
acquired during the last twenty-seven years in regard to the rate 
of coal consumption conclusively shows, if the growth of the 
trade and prosperity of this country is to continue as it has done 

438 Jevons on the Coal Question, p. 276. 


“4 Table J, Appendix, and Diagram, No. 2. 
45 Report to the Queen, pp. 14—16. 
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in the past, its coal production, which is at once the cause and effect 
of this growth, must necessarily keep pace with it, and it follows 
that unless large economies, which can and ought to be effected 
in its consumption, are realised, all the largest and best sources of 
our coal supply will have become exhausted in the very short 
periods enumerated in the following summary :— 


Coal Fields. 


: Years 
Northumberland and Durham .........cccccccssececceseee 94 
PMR PONG, 8.255. cccsescivespnecsvocecansesascgcassecguesvs 78 
ditto CMastern Division) ...).0.c6......c..00e 41 
Tamcashire and Cheshire ~............ccccccsccccesclossess 74, 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottingham............ 72, 
BO MO, U Es. Lidencovecsckcedlocoobideccabensdecscoss 53 
Denbighshire and Flintshire.............ccccccscscseseees 250 
RM 82s dorscescorgecnek.lc¥sleadscoeecasedeoss 92 
BPN 00.5.4 -cecnherecvesnstecovscesoessecoonsnvers 102 


The main object of the author in drawing attention to this 
most vital subject has been the hope that by doing so further and 
more strenuous efforts will be made to husband our coal resources 
in every possible way, and to put a stop to the great waste which 
still continues, both in working the mines and in the consumption 
of coal generally ; the long black flags of smoke which still fly 
from many a tall factory chimney in our manufacturing towns, and 
the many thousand smaller flags which stream from our house 
tops, bear constant and most mournful testimony to this enormous 
waste of coal. The amount of coal for domestic purposes as 
estimated in 1869 was about 181 million tons, which the author 
calculates has increased to about 28+ million tons in 1887. It is 
here, as in the case of the coal consumed for manufacturing 
purposes (together constituting more than one-half of our coal 
production) that large economies are possible. As the late Sir 
William Siemens often remarked to the author, the waste in the 
coal used for domestic purposes is simply disgraceful, only a very 
small portion of the heat being utilised. It is to be hoped that 
by the adoption of some such method as Sir William Siemens 
proposed, the necessary heat and warmth required for domestic 
purposes in the houses in all large towns will be provided in the 
same way as the water and gas supply now is, thereby effecting 
not only a vast saving of coal, but greatly benefiting the health 
and comfort of the inhabitants, by the removal of those dense 
masses of unconsumed particles of coal which now so often darken 
the atmosphere of this great metropolis, and of all our chief towns. 

It is often said that long before our coal supplies are exhausted 
a Sareea? will be found, and that electricity, liquid fuel, and 


C2 
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water gas will fill its place; it is however indisputable that coal, 
‘* bottled sunshine,” as George Stephenson happily termed it, is by 
far the cheapest, as 1t is the most available source of power the 
world possesses, and it follows that when our supply of it is gone, 
with it inevitably will depart the prosperity of the people who, 
either directly or indirectly, find a living by its production. 

To realise what is coming, “the end” which Stanley Jevons 
so eloquently speaks of, it is only necessary to visit that part of 
the ‘‘ black country ” where the coal has already been worked out, 
and to recognise there to-day in the many ruined and deserted 
houses surrounded with all the other indications of decay, a 
picture of what inevitably must happen in this country when 
the other great coal fields are exhausted. Those who have left the 
tenantless houses in that district, doubtless have managed to find 
work in some of the neighbouring coal fields. When these in their 
turn are worked out, the journey which will have to be made will 
be a far longer one: to the other side of the Atlantic, or to some 
of our colonies, where, as in New Zealand and New South Wales, 
there is, as already stated, an almost inexhaustible supply of this 
precious material, although of a somewhat inferior kind, and | 
where, it is to be hoped, long before the coal is worked out here, 
there will be found ample scope for the energy, skill, and intelli- 
gence of the people of this country, who with the help of the 
great power inherent in coal, have already done so much to 
' promote its greatness and prosperity. 
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APPENDIX. 





TasLE A.—WNorthumberland and Durham Coal Field. 


[Extracted from ‘‘ Mining and Mineral Statistics. | 





Total Output 


























Northumberland. Durham. Total. since 1864, 
I = I,000. I = 1,000. I = 1,000. 1 75,000 
NRC Sea * * 8,961 
aie eat % 15,421 | 
TO loctaee = he 15,431 | 
23) Gee * * 15,493 
ae * * 15,827 
* WS iis oy aoe * *& 15,853 
fi Aerts * 16,001 
TOO Ne he * ~ 18,245 
1861 ....... % * 21,549 renee fins 
: ma inclusive, 
Granta * 19,360 360.448 
POD ey son i ST ; 
Ai: Ror = * 23,284 
3) Conde * * Woke 
FO Geeks = * aS.1O5 
Oya Ss vas ~ Ss 24,867 
OBS escral = of 245394 
MOD Ons cscbi - o 25,766 
ori Tpeame ©. ag * 27,614 J 
bi yg logewe t > * 29,191 7 
FP De € + + 29,415 
cE Shee - iy 29,640 
ig eee 6,463 24,080 30,544 
iy hi taba ** * 30,097 
i Lc eee * % 31,992 
vei we * % abe ate 
h(t % * Go, 03 
Agere 8 * * ie Sra eae 
. : e ive, 
2h eae. © 34,627 | 556,174 
LOB creates 4,075 28,518 353592 
5d 3 Vee 4,061 29,239 36,300 
Geo ny ee 7:527 29,878 37,406 
BA Soe. 4,516 28,552 36,068 
Boden ken We reies 27,737 35,092 
* OO Sates 45308 27,481 34,786 
cot Seng 5,659 28,858 34,517 J 
Poraleombputel a4 10 1887 \......<...0000000: 916,622 916,622 





* Not given separately for these years. 
+ Cumberland included for this year. 





Year. 


1860 
61 
°62 
°63 
64 
°A5 
66 
67 
68 
°69 


1870 
cr 
12, 
78 
"7A 
"75 
°76 
che 
778 
he, 


1880 
81 
°82 
°83 
Sh 
*85 
°86 
°87 

. 788 


* Not given separately in returns. 
> No information for this year. 
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TaBLE B.—South Wales Coal Field. Quantity of Coal Worked Annually. 


Glamor- 
ganshire. 


I= Loo 
4,605 
4,916 
5499 

web: 
6,4.16 
75987 


a 





a 


a 


a 


8,330 
9,000 © 
10,078 


a 


a 


11,890 
12,144 
1253.59 


15,519 
15,987 
16,393 
17,709 
18,218 
17,209 
17,041 
18,411 





[Extracted from ‘“ Mining and Mineral Statistics.’ | 


Rate of 


Ne 


crease. 


5 


| 
| 


Twenty-seven years : 
average rate of increase 5°27 per cent. per annum 





Pembroke- 
shire, 
Carmarthen- 
shire, and 

Breck- 
nockshire. 


745 
782 
767 


805 
807 
702 
921 
853 
749 
795 
839 





1a EUSA SR ie a OE a Cc Ree ET 


Twenty-three years : 
average rate of increase 2°00 per cent. per annum 


| Monmouth- 





Rate of 


0 


In- 
crease. 


shire. 


4,080° 
4,125° 
45445 © 
4,569 
45252 
45275 


45364 
4,916 


4,500 
4,226 
35526 
4;450 
4,351 
4,490 
4,640 


Twenty-three years : 
average rate of increase 2°24 per cent. per annum 


5,030 
5,413 
55722 
6,346 
6,480 
6,384 
6,368 
6,796 


SUK EERE AT: STAN Se TS BE 


Entire 
District of 
South 
Wales. 





T= O00! 
6,455 
7 016 

6,749 
2h 

6,948 
8,531 
9,376 
9,092 
8,960 
9,180 


9,300 
9,120 
10,1324 
10,9788 
10,633 
11,9738 
12,634 
12,926 
13,126 


16,325 
16,794 
17,095 
18,630 
19,072 
17,958 
17,836 
19,250 





Rate of 


= 


Twenty-seven years : 
average rate of increase 4°13 per cent. per annum 





SURE SRT A aa See ye 


¢ Exclusive of 745,125 in Glamorganshire and 39,300 in Brecknockshire. 


Total 
including 
Monmouth- 
shire. 
L=ts000% 

a 


10,499 
ui 


10,496 
12,656 
“13,824 
13,062 
r3,210 


13,455 


13,664 
18,240 
14,0004 
14,344 
15,204. 
T4,159 - 
16.473 
16,985 
17,417 
17,767 


21,354 
225207 
22.08%. 
245975 
255552 
245343 
24,204 
26,046 


wae 


ate of 


crease. 


ge) 











NS 


Total 336,085,000 tons output since 1870 


T we ntv -ff 











S 


ae 


4 The Monmouthshire output is included with Glamorganshire and Somersetshire for thi 


° Exclusive of Glamorganshire coal included in Monmouthshire, at least 500,000 tons. 


year. 


* Includes the collieries on the edge of Glamorganshire. 
& See p. 146 of this year’s “‘ Mineral Statistics.” 
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TasLe C.—Coal HLxports from Cardiff and South Wales Coal Ports. 


[Extracted from Browne’s List. ] 





54: 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
10 








I=I,000 





Coast- 
wise. 


840 
899 
887 
877 
819 
898 
811 





Se A ae Bini 





ea 


Average increase 1°43 per cent. per annum. 


eee 


860 
933 
964 
837 
749 





Ne 





Le 


865 | | 
808 
815 

826 | 
865 |) 





934 |) 
951 
1,040 


980 


2 ie 


1,090 
1,177 
1,193 
1,179) 








23,097 


e 


6 vears. 


Cardiff, 


Foreign. 


¥ = "1,000, 


1,482 
1,451 
1,837 
1,966 
2,100 
2,193 
2302 


2,060 
2,603 
2,627 
25925 
2,801 


3,509 
3,658 
4,038 
4,254 
4,897 


5,496 
5,800 


6,761: 


6,967 
75132 
6,683 
79517 
| 8,527 


101,586 


* No information afforded (estimated). 








—s 


Average increase 7°57 per cent. per annum. 





ie es 


Se ee 


een eee 


Total 
Exports, 


1 Sl Aifooe), 


23321 
25349 
Py eg 
Bohs 
25919 
3,090 


Cee) 


2,920 
B 52531 
3,591 
5702 
3,550 


45374 
4,466 
4,853 
5,080 


5,762 


6,430 
6,751 
4,800 
7,947 
85222 
4,861 
8,710 
9,706 


124,681 








: 


sd RE ae IAN eel OIE AOS: SR eS AS ae 


105,322; average increase 6°14 per cent. per annum. 


ganshire.* 


T = 1,000, 


6,416 


7,987 
* 


*x* * * * 


8,330 


9,000 


10,077 


11,890 
12,144 
12,359 
15,519 


16,988 
16,393 
17,709 
18,218 
17,209 
17,041 
18,411 





Average increase 4°79 per cent. per annum. 


Total 
Exports, 
South 
Wales 
Ports. 


I = I,000, 


4,807 
44.38 
4,932 
5,170 
5,048 
5,310 
5)311 


5250 
5709 
5,789 
5,887 
5,578 


6,802 
6,986 
7,625 
8,4.08 
91255 


10,045 
10,986 
L232 
12,560 
52,072 
12,570 


13,924 


14,774 


212,349 


{+ Extracted from “ Mining and Mineral Statistics.” 
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J 





Total 
Output of 
South 
Wales 
Coal.* 


i= U,000: 


10,496 
12,656 
125020 
13,662 
13,210 
135455 
13,664 


18,240 
+14,000 
145342 
15,204 
Les 


16,473 
16,985 
17,417 
17,767 
21,354 


22,2079 
22,817 
245975 
255552 
245343 


24,204 


26,046 


427,049 








ad, 


90,964,000 


Gane cole eee 


————E——————— Ee eee eae eee) 
336,085,000 
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TaBLeE D.—Pig Iron Produced in the United Kingdom. 
[ Mostly from ‘‘ Commissioners’ Report,” vol. iii, p. 178. ] 

















Pa Pig les left Coal Used © 
Year. Pig Iron. vvheaa) ee acs 
Bar Iron. sion. 
Zoe: an 1 =1,000.| Tons. | 1 = 1,000. fe = 1,000. | Tons cwt. |1= ey 
i he Ge pe ae 3,070 — me a Gres <r ran 
LS een ees 3,218 3 9,654 — 2,926 3 a 9,803 
ot REECE WA 3,086 + 10,759 — 3,229 4 10,802 
Tp Mens ae 3,659 a 10.978) aS aa oa ¢ 10,845 
EDOM i claPivesrel eee 2OO 9 10,368 — 3,093 A 10,361 
Sip o) ie eee stan 3;7138 eS 11,139 =a 3,397 a 11,378 
LOGO". ese ae: 3,827 * 9 11,480 — 3,484 i 11,672 
7 Oe ate Ra 3,712 5 L¥137 —— 3,324 2 11,1387 
fie eae Re 3,943 #3 11,830 aan 3,499 a 11,722 
DOR pinata 4,510 $ 13,530 ee: 4,025 » 13,483 
AE", Cena eae lp 4,768 es 14,304 — 4,302 ” 11,412 
Te sthepe aae h e 4,819 » ‘| 14,458 | — | A276 »9 14,325 
EGORON, Wi cette 4,524 — 13,572 — 4,027 br 13,490 
Ay pees ee elites a 4,761 = 14,283 _— 4,194: +. 14,049 | 
(GSES apo aan 4,970 a) LEST ee 4,415 ies pel We) 
GS) GN eas: 5,446'| —’.| 16,347 | —. | 4,784 » | 15,859 
RS TOR ates one 5,964 — 17,891 ooo 5,210 Fs 17,454 
HBL. Fon Parone 6,627 — _ = 5,566 % * 
Srp d. Pr siege Bie ace 6,742 “— * 5,411 % 
HES) seein e eee 6,566 — * — 5,424 * * 
cof ke rea Aa 5,991 ie - sn * “ 
(1883) 1875 6 se5s |e * = * * & 
IS] Gis aoe .cs sete 6,556 — * aa “ * * 
Ait fe an EO 6,609 — * — ~ * * 
fihck sre 6,381 — is = 2 = = 
SIAN Pebe dye te 5,995 — 13,117 ar 4,786 * % 
TOSO PR eae 7,749 = 16,982 — 6,090 * * 
, Jeans 
rele corheaeeyh ane 8,144 — | 17,485 — 6,897 | 2°41592 | 16,663 
hehe HOR hah eo 8,587 — 17,796 — 6,518 a 15,735 
BBS Moise pects 8,529 — | 17,775 — 6,190 9 14,954 
COA eed) Ueto 7,812 —— 16,078 — 5,627 "7 13,593 
paishs Canreeta pat 7,415 — 15,288 — 5,304 * 12,934 
SSO cure e 7,010 — 14,250 — 4,968 te 12,001 
ohn My Pete ay 7,560 — 15,304 —— 4,709 Ps 11,377 





* No information for these years. , 
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TaBLE E.— Population of Great Britain. 
xtracted from Registrar-General’s Annual Reports. (Estimated to the middle of each year.) 
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1854 
luct Ireland 


27,658,704 
6,083,183 








21,875,621 


eat Britain 


1855 27,821,730 
luct Ireland] 6,014,665 
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eat Britain | 21,807,065 


—1856 28,011,034 
luct Ireland) 5,972,851 


— 


eat Britain | 22,038,183 





1857 28,188,280 
uct Ireland] 5,919,454 


eat Britain | 22,268,826 


1858 28,389,770 
uct Ireland} 5,890,814 

















vat Britain | 22,498,956 


Ga Eee 


: 
1859 28,590,224 
i Ireland} 5,861,711 








at; Britain | 22,728,513 
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1860 28,778,411 
uct Ireland! 5,820,960 








at Britain | 22,957,461 
ne Se 


1861 28,977,133 
uct Ireland} 5,788,415 





—_—__ 


at Britain | 23,188,718 


1862 29,243,610 
ict Ireland] 5,775,588 








at Britain | 23,468,022 


1863 29,470,969 
ict Ireland] 5,718,235 








at Britain | 23,752,734 





Increase. 


231,544 


231,118 


230,643 


230,130 


229,557 


228,988 


231,267 


279,304. 


284,712 
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Increase 
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Per cnt. 


1°0731 


1°0598 


1°0966 


1°03 34 


T°0203 


1°007 3 


10074 


1°2045 


e232 


1864 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 
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1865 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1866 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1867 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1868 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1869 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1870 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1871 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1872 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 


1873 
Deduct Ireland 


Great Britain 
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29,680,437 
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24,039,910 
29,925,177 
515945589. 
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39,147,755 
515225942 











24,624,813 
30,409,132 
5,486,509 








24,922,623 
SES ESE 
30,689,977 

5,465,914 








25,224,063 
30,978,278 
53449,094 








255,529,184 
31,256,535 
55418,512 








25,838,023 


31,655,694 
55398,179 








26,157,515 





31,874,183 
553725890 








26,501,293 
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32,177,550 
55327,938 











26,849,612 
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Amount Rate of 
of Increase 
per 
Increase. -| Annum. 
Per ae 
287,176 | 1°2090 
290,678 | 1 2091 
294,225 | 1°2093 
297,810 |1 "2094 
301,440 | 1°2095 © 
805,121 | 1°2097 
308,839 | 1°2098 
319,492 | 1°2365 
343,778 | 1°3143 
348,319 | 1°3144 
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Taste E Contd.—Population of Great Britain. 


Amount Rate of 

















Population. of near Population. of Baek 
Increase. Annum. Increase. Annum. 
Per cnt. Per cn , 
1874 32,501,509 1882 °. 1352 Ona 
Deduct Ireland| 5,298,979 Deduct Ireland| 5,097,853 





Great Britain | 27,202,538 | 352,926 | 1°3144 | Great Britain | 30,199,261 | 392,040 | 1°3153 

















1875 32,838,758 
aoe? 1883 ,O1 1,770 
Deduct Ireland) 5,278,629 Deduct Ireland ee 
Great Britain | 27,560,129] 857,591 | 1°3145 ee 30,496,488 397,227 eee 
1876 3331995994 
Deduct Ireland| 5,277,544 1884 35,961,663 





Deduct Ireland] 4,962,693 | 
Great Britain | 27,922,450] 362,361 | 1°3146 











Great Britain | 30,998,970| 402,482 | 1°3155 
1877 33,575:941 7 | 
Deduct Ireland] 5,826,380 


1885 36,331,119 
Deduct Ireland} 4,924,342 





Great Britain | 28,289,561 | 367,111 | 1°3148 











Great Britain |31,406,777| 407,807 | 173156 





1878 33,943,773 
Deduct Ireland} 5,282,246 








1886 36,70954.77 
Great Britain | 28,661,527] 871,966 | 1°3149 | Deduct Ireland] 4,889,498 








Great Britain | 31,819,979 413,202 | 1'3156 


























Deduct Ireland) 5,265,625 
: Sah er PARES : 1887 37,075,963 
Great Britain | 29,036,932 | 375,405 | 1°3098 Deductilrelanddaa eae 
1880 34,622,930 Great Britain | 32,238,650} 418,671 | 1°3157 
Deduct Iveland| 5,202,648 ee) 
10,663,129 
Great Britain | 29,420,282} 383,350 | 1°3202 1887 32,238,650 ED a 
1881 34,952,204 1854 Pe Als 


Deduct Ireland) 5,144,983 











Great Britain | 29,807,221 | 886,939 | 173152 | Increase ........ 10,663,129 
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TaBLe F.— Quantities of Coal in known Coal Fields. Summary of Results 
of Reports as to Quantities of Coal Worked and Unworked in certain 
Districts. 
[‘‘ Coal Commissioners’ Report,” vol. i, p. ix.] 


Amount of Coal Amount of Coal | Totals of Coal 
7 in Statute Tons to | in Statute Tons in | in Statute Tons : 
Depths not Depths in 
Name of Coal Field. exceeding 4,000 ft., | exceeding 4,000 ft., | each Coal Field 
and and after 
after the necessary | after the necessary | the necessary 
Deductions. Deductions. Deductions. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. 
ROOT ENV IQLOR cach cecaahccvetbosaaosoieos..: 32,456 4,110 36,566 
PEGTORG OM O RT iss saiteicscpeensonee se. 265 Nil 265 
BEER RRD et ata opnsach atiatsteyss done ves Pe 4,219 1,885 6,104 
GS Ao < The ee or 459 Nil 459 
South Staffordshire, Coalbrook 
Dale, and Forest of Wyre ; 1,906 — 1,906 
ROSA UI Rta oc, gh \eseeiiecsise><vuses te 
RM OOPLCESIUILO cc ccacascs cseteesscssoeseeesss. 837 837 
IST LS oC 2,005 aa 2,005 
JOSE G0 E00 Se 5 — 5 
North Staffordshire .......... ee 3,825 1,001 4,826 
Lancashire and Cheshire ............ 5,546 90 5,636 
VE ee eateries. 
ROTA A AE Cie vatoa sya d,co8 oscdevesseerens. f 18,172 235 18,407 
Northumberland ......0/......0.... 
SEG ee PMECLON coc cess verse’ saedecedea ese. an Nil a 
Northumberland and Durham 10,037 a= 10,036 
MOREE TBO ear iesucscceresanesscopeceeeee: 405 — 405 
80,208 7,321 87,529 
ScoTLAND. — 
{Sok OTS) Le Sa ae 2,154 — ae i: 
IB A ae aocecccdetbacseacienses-. 2,044 — 2,044 
Tae 0) Oe 1,098 -- 1,098 
Lions A GSO OS 1,785 — 1,785 
LOC LS 87 a 87 
PEEP RONG oi oie cs sags sea see en 1,800 — 1,800 
PTI PRC BRUNO esc. c5steccsecsceveccees. 358 — 358 
WO 6 i 128 a 128 
Ae eM a sa asses iieacusedssivseocanes Ero — I10 
Shoo) 0) 2 a 106 — 106 
Clackmannanshire ................:.0s00: 88 — 88 
DIGTAV STONE MICO ies. ckssvveses.eeee. 49 se 49 
Rie Wyner etek Se Lbacssseeoenas 26 — 26 
POREY LOTR oes .23orcahies 0. veces 7] = ii 
SSG OPIAMGRIIL Oc. steoccdcssssesodsssess0e- 4 Se. 4 
FQ Ug RN Oey 2,5 ccs esovecss = oat ra 
9,344 ie 9,844 
TRELAND. — ——— | —__—__—_ 
Ballycastle (Antrim county) ... 16 se 16 
die gec Sake | Ge 6 = 6 
Leinster (Queen’s county) ........ 48 — 78 
Mec ae Be 2 fg 25 
Munster (Clare, &.)..........00000- 20 — 20 
CGB IT ergs suet tis hetcdasces cuca. II — 11 
156 oe 156 
Total United Kingdom........ 90,208 7,321 97,529 
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Taste G.—Coal Exports, 1887. 
[Extracted from the Board of Trade Returns. } 
Foreign Countries. Tons. British Possessions, Tons. 
TO RTA CO cctnrs arctouventeee et: 4,094,107 | To Channel Islands............ 109,799 
hss LEGLY: - wea, ceasteottenteccenoeeters cWary kw} 
3+ \ohGermany Oot wens 2,947,983 | 5, Gibraltar... coe 487,851 
4 ,, Sweden and Norway....| 1,706,026 
By sg lioy ptrcu. niaaeeeeteens 1,264,553 vy, Malta... cchusiccsepennneenal 3735508 
Go 7. MRUSGIA fier nccinen ete {521975078 
,, British possessions in 
Ue oy Denia Je matinee ees 1,147,043 ; South Atrio acne i 164,814 
8 ,, Spain and Canaries T,123,27 
Qe Fs Dram) avers, neieasncewen ances: 489,024.) ,, Mauritiugi.c,.-ccumemnee 34,853 
10 ,, Argentine Republic .. 460,394 
11 Portugal, Azores, and (ALOU. ssiecasscsuerneceseeenennes 157,662 
¥ Macl6ira ):.dassetesvave 4493795 ; : 
VBP EL LIK OY at gouctynercueeercnaaey 360,286 ./ British itadiat cea anne Re 
BS BAP is Cathe Meer Pet p red & 268,855 
LAP ESET GUS eee cnsteatetertkes 262,932 ,, Bombay and Scinde ....| 610,890 
LOS sp PUP TAY itrnccessdemayes dex: 253,031 
16 Western Africa 
4 (Foreign) sess i 236,372.) *,, Madras (ones 20,970 
17 ,, Foreign West Indies....). 203,574 
18 United’ States of », Bengal and Burmah ....| 129,952 
s 169,920 
VAINGRICH sts, <.cret tte 
LOTR OT AIIS Felice ccsrices 159,149 | ,, Straits Settlements 272,024 
DO Vag CRP COCE iver ccerccsincnspetknes: 143,544 
21 ,, Other foreign countries 123,141 9) COVLOT n.ccenmneeseetten ale 181,756 
De Py RULE peters peal eevee ain ever 113,689 
23 ,, Austrian territories ... 84,941 jy Long Kong Ricca 36,972 
24: ~ sc AL OTIA PS. pecstrcereneeets “pee 
2st 5) ABVE:ncareuanpaneenens 65,216 | ,, British North America} 95,539 
DG OP mi ti cceecme eerie Masts 63,398 
27 ,, United States of . » British West India 
Columbia vice. en ge Islands and British $| 217,801 
Gulana: ciccamaeee 
Total to foreign countries |20,345,814 
», British possessions} 2,913,041 se Oa cab 18,650 





Total exports.... 


23,258,855 } Total to British possessions |2,913,041 
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Tasie H.— Value of Total Imports and Exports of Merchandise into 
and from the United Kingdom. 


[Extracted from Bourne’s “ Preponderance of Imports over Exports,” Journal 
of the Statistical Society, vol. xl, 1877, and “ Statistical Abstracts.’’] 
































; Foreign Total Exports, 
ret Total Imports. ror re see < dey 
| Official Value. Colonial only. Declared Value. 
E = 1,000. Per ent. TAF, GOO; Per cnt. I = 1,000. Per cnt. 
1816 ....) 27,482 oe 13,481 me, AL BS ee 
"2D tanh ans S272 +s 10,556 oe 36,424 sea 
725 ....| 44,209 a 9,169 = 38,871 = 
30 ....| 46,300 te 8,548 ks 38,272 2 
35 | 49,029 i 12,798 — 47 372 a 
"40 ....| 67,493 a 13,774 AS 51,406 a 
45...) 85,298 ae 16,279 oe 60,111 se 
50...) 100,469 ie 21,893 — 71,368 ue 
1855...) 143,548 1) 21,008 - 1.) 116,691 >) > 
"5G ....) 172644 23,393 139,220 
°57 WLP 187844 24,108 146.174 
58 ....| 164,584 23,174 139,783 
59 ....| 179,182 25,281 155,693 
60m 21031 | + 6:56 28,630 L 940 164,521 $| 6-49 | 
961 en 21485 34,530 159,633 
162.) BAG LT 42,176 166,168 
63...) 248,919 50,300 196,902 | 
64...) 274,952 3 52,139 212,588 a 
965 sche, 0 BT7HOT2 5 52,996 |) 218,832 } 3 
1866 ...| 295,299 fF & 49,988 |) 238,906 a 
67...) 275,183 rs 44,841 225,803 co 
"68 ....| 294,694 = 48,100 27 778 < 
69 ....| 295,460 ° 47,061 237,015 2, 
| or S 
1870 ....) 303,257 || 3 44,494. 244,081 3 
Fe at BLOLS | Be 60,509 _ | 283,575 | ae 
"79, ....| 354,694 58,332 314,589 - 
PT Shan fee BT 1287 55,840 St O05: 7 3 
74. ...| 370,083 | 58,092 297,650 | Ps 
75...) 373,940 58,146 281,612 © 
“6 | 875,158 56,137 as6777 || 18 
77 | 394,490 | & 833 53,453 ee 952.346 (|114| & 
"78 | 868,771 52,635 245,484. i 
"79 ...| 862,992 57,252 248,783 = 
1880 ....|. 411,230 | 63,354 | 286,414. 
"81 ....| 397,022 | 63,060 297,088 
82 ....| 413,020 65,19 4 | 306,661 | 
83 ....| 426,892 65,638 305,437 
84, ....| 390,019 62,942 295,968 | 
°85 ....| 370,968 58,359 | 271,404 
86. ....| 349,863 56,234 268,667 | 
*B7 2) 862,288" 14 59,349 | J 280,763 J J 
dos ea — — as — — = 


Fe EP EY iS RR I 8 RT ST I 


Year. 


1970... 


77... 
79... 


1880... 


30 


TABLE 


Population, 
Great 
Britain, 
Registrar- 
General’s 
Return, 
Middle 
of Year. 





21,575,521 
21,807,065 
22,038,183 
22,268,826 
22,498,956 
22,728,513 


22,957,451 
23,188,718 
23,468,022 
23,752,734 
24,039,910 
24,330,588 
24,624,813 
24,922,623 
25,224,063 
25,529, 184 


25,838,023 
26,157,515 
26,501,293 
26,849,612 
27,202,538 
2'7,560, 129 
27,922,450 
28,289,561 
28,661 2537 
29,036,932 


29,420,282 
29,807,221 
30, 199,261 
30,596,488 
30,998,970 
31,406,777 
31,819,979 





32,238,058 
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Total Amount 
aap Rate ce a of : Average 
0 of Production Rate 
. I e ¢ 
In- In- “Mining and righ wie of 
crease. | crease. Mineral ae Increase. 
Statistics.” Decrease. 
Per ent. Tons Tons Per cnt. 
Beat ose 64,661,401 oS — 0°32 
231,544 | 1°073T 64,453,070 |— 208,331 + 3-40 
231,118 | 1°0598 66,645,450 |+ 2,192,280] _ 1°88 
230,643 | 1°0466 65,394,707 |— 1,250,743] _ +59 
230,130 | 1°0334 65,008,649 |— 386,058 + 10°72 
229,557 | 1°0203 71,979,765 |+ 6,971,116] — 16°76 
228,938 | 1°0073 84,042,698 |+12,062,933 
231,267 | 10074 | 86,039.214 |+ 1,996,516, + 2is5 
279,304 | 1°2045 81,638,338 |— 4,440,876] 4 5 70) 
284,712 | 122132 86,292.215 |+ 4,653,877 a 
287,176 | 1°2090 92,787,873 |+ 6,498, 658 + 5°78 
290,678 | 1°2091 98,150,587 |+ 5,362,714 1.5 S888 
294,225 | 1°2093 | 101,630,544 |+ 3,479,957] 4 9.89 
297,810 | 1°2094 | 104,500.480 |+ 2,869,936] — 7.39 
301,440 | 1°2095 | 103,141,157 |— 1,359,323] _ 4.76 
305,121 | 1°2097 | 107,427,557 |+ 4,286,400 + 2°80 
308,839 | 1°2098 | 110,431,192 |+ 3,003,625 + 6°27 
319,492 | 1°2365 | 117,352,028 |+ 6,920,836 4 5-94 
343,778 | 173143 | 123,497,316 |+ 6,143,288] | 9.95 
348,319 | 1°3144 | 127,016,747 |+ 3,519,431 | | 7.93 
352,926 | 1°3144 | 125,067,916 |— 1,948,831 nl eda 
357,591 | 1°3145 | 131,867,105 |+ 6,799,189 + V8 
362,321 | 1°3146 | 133,344,766 |+ 1,477,661 + 0-95 
367,111 | 1°3148 | 134,610,763 |+ 1,265,997} * 1°49 
371,966 | 1°3149 | 132,607,866 |— 2,002,897} _ 0:80 
375,405 | 1°3098 | 133,720,893 |+ 1,112,527 + 9°80 
383,350 | 1°3202 | 146,818,622 |+ 3,098,229 = 
386,939 | 1°3252 | 154,184,300 |+ 7, 308,678 i es 
392,040 | 1°3153 | 156,499,977 |+ 2,315,674 + 4°62 
397,227 | 1°3154 | 163,737,327 |+ 4,234,350] | 1 +89 
402,482 | 1°3155 | 160,757,779 |— 2,979,548 3 0°87 
407,807 | 1°3150 | 159,351,418 |— 1,406,361 | * ls 
413,202 | 1°3156 | 157,518,482 |— 1,832,936 + 9°99 
418,679 | 1°3157 | 162,109,812 {+ 4,601,330 
TiStevfsenace 162,119,812+) 115,234,315 | +113°02 
"D4 es. 64,661,401 — 
————| 19,775,904 | — 15°20 
Increase 97,458,411 eres anne 
Per cnt. 
Total increase | 97,458,411 | 83)97°82 
2°96 


Average annual increase of coal production— 


97,458,411 x 100 


Tnitial and terminal 64,661,401 


* Geometric rate of increase. 








Average | 


Rate 
of 


Increase. | 


Per cnt. # 


Average, | 
5 years, | 


2°40 


Average, | 
vi youre 


1°70 


Pa 
he 
(% 
F 
|" 


"DE scenes 










i 


: [ Mar. 


Coal and 


Patent Fuel 


Exported. 


Vide ** Mineral 


Statistics.” 





Tons 
4..359,575 
5,061,762 
5,949,241 
6,821,750 
6,597,128 
7,082,029 


7,402,575 
7,934,832 
8,330,673 
8,275,212 
8,809,908 
9,170,477 
10,137,260 
10,565,829 
10,967,062 
10,744,945 


11,702,649: 
12,747,989 
13,198,494, 
12,617,566 
13,927,205 


| (14,544,916 


16,299,077 
15,420,050 
15,494,633 
16,442,295 


18,719,971 
19,587,063 
20,934,445 
22,775,634 
23,350,230 
23,770,957 
23,283,389 
24,460.967 
26,968,462 


26,968,462 
— 4,359,575 





22,608,887 


Average fIper annum* 


= 150°72. 2°82 per annum.* 


J.—Showing Amount and Increase of Population, Coal Productio , 


Increase 
or @& 
Decrease. 





2,277,607 


867,09; 


I 1347538 ) 
1,841, 186 


F+ite+t+e FEE EHH Let Fete te let FFT +HH 


+28,088,61 
ahs 2,449, 72 


22,608, 8 
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Consumption of Coal per Head in Great Britain, 1854 to 1887. 

























































































. | 
Average Tons Average 
te Averag Tons Rate ~ 
| Rate Home Increase Rate ee f per Head, Rate 
f of Cc Rate per Head, of 
onstmp- or of Home of 
ease | Increase of Average Increase 
‘ tion. Decrease. | Increase. : Consump- Increase 
ent. Ip Increase. | Periods. ; per Head. 
Periods. ; tion. per Head. 
; Per cnt. Tons Tons ercnt. | Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
11 60,301,826 a t 2°7949 2°5 
= 15) }) — 2°5546 
"53 ss 59,391,308 |— 910,518 a 2°72 1 
67 | area 60,696,209 |+ 1,304,901 i Bee [A oe Average 2° ee z eee Resin 
29 ee DO,0/7,0078 ||— 2,123,252 |, 0-28 6 years, | per head, | 2°6303 — 1°2995 6 hee 
35 948 58.411 51 |— 161,436 | 149-48 4°35 | 28188" | 2°5963 | 5 georsg || Soran’ 
53 64,897,736 |+ 6,486,215 +18°09 2,°8553 +16°9194 
a8) la 76,640.123 |+11,742,387 Feat -01 3°3384 | 4 08897 
98 Average, |} 78,104,382 |+ 1,464,2 Boe 6-14 Average,| Average | 3 3081 | _ 17-9534 5 vears’ 
"67 | 7 5 years, 73,307,665 — 4,796,717 + 6°42 | $5 years, | per head, 3 1238 + 5:'1444 average, 
46-] | 4-41 ee 67909838 1 7-34 |] oo 1sng | 3°3853 | 37845 | 4 6-3571 1°9648 
09. Tt 83,977,965 |-+ 5,960,962 + 5°96 |) 3°4933 + 4°6861 
54 | | Bee t10 + 5,002,145 | 4 9.99 3 °6570 + 1°5969 |} 
pe Averages) 91,408,204: )-+ 2,315,174.) 4 2°67 Average,| Average | 3°7154 | 41-4400 |'| 5 years’ 
ba yee nol + 2,438,367 | _ 1°87 |} 5 years, | per head, | 2° "7889 — 38-0460 | baverage, 
i 03 5 “09 92,174,095 = 1,760,556 AG 4°89 | 2 "1281 37493 3 "6541 as 3 +6425 09057 
9) 96,682,612 |+ 4,508,517 4+ 9°19 i 3° 4872 + 0°8951 
"93 98,728,543 |-+ 2,045,931 | 4 5.9 3 ‘8211 : . 
: ; 5 + 4°6531 
“53 | hig 104,604,039 + 5,875,496 + 5°44 lfavertes, Average 3 9989 + 4°0812 | 5 years’ 
“40 pe ha 110,298,822 |+ 5,694,783 + 3°72 > 5 years, | per head, 4°1621 + 2°3690 ‘ average, 
it) | 4°5 114,899,181 + a. ICO, 359 is 9-OR 3 5653 4°1529 4 ‘2607 LA 1097 2.°2378 
06 117,322,189 |-+ 6,181,478] " ¢ .94 4°2570 | _ 7 5993 } 
ae Avert oe i 4770,500 + 83 ae Average Hone? + 0°5082 | | 5 years’ 
Rac apc 11398 PES CREF 1 +94 > 5 years, | per head, a oe — 3°0191 | $average, 
CUP 1 542 fp 117,118,283 |— 2,077,480] 4 g-14 18442 | 4°1768 | 4.0860 | _ 71-1597 || o-5223 
“85. |) 117,278,098 |+ “164,865 | T 953 || 4-0389 | 4 a-a0ai || 
+63 128,098,651 |+ 10,820,583 ; 4°3541 
88 134,597,237 |+ 6,498,586 id ee 4°sisy | ele 1 
ce Average, ee it Seehe a + 3°98 Average.| Average 4 yee + 2°6263 7 years’ 
80 _8 years, ee ag oan — 2°52 7 years, | per head, ae — 3°7855 average, 
> > Cah 8) fe? Qe . 3 i) 9 5% 2 
05 || 4°7* ff 135,580,461 |— 1,827,068 | — 3°33 || 2 ro686 | ar4o7l | 42% | — eres a Pacem 
06 134,235,093 |— 1,345,368] _ 9°55 4°2186 fe 12184 
125 137,648,845 |+ 3,423,752 4 °2'700 4 
+210°12 +110 02 +73 °8432 
— 14°83 — 22°97 | Average per annum. — 37 °7200 
— Total home Bey ephon~ a Per ent. - 
192 °30 Increase in 33 years... 87 °05 = oy 33)36 °1232 
Per wee Average initial and ter|minal years 12753 ; ? 
rage 5° Average rate of increalse of con- . 
per annum sumption per head, | 33 Set 1°0946 | per annum 


Ba sa a UY De OO 
Average rate, increase of exports, initial and terminal years— 


22,608,887 x 100 ae As 
— 4,359,575. = 518 °60 per cent. in thirty-four years. 5°51 per cent. per annum.* 


* Geometric rate of increase. 
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TasLe K.—Luxports of Coal 


Prick-WiLLt1iaMs—The Coal Question. 


f 


[ Extracted from Brown’s List. | 


Foreign. 


[ Mar. 


from the Northumberland and Durham 
Coal Field. 








cen Coal 
in Tons. 
bee 1 ="1,000, 
1864........ 3,920 
*ODeES.-. 4,411 
‘GO Li 5... 4,581 
sy prn ae 4,816 
OS t.0er 4,734 
OO ae: 4,731 
BATE 6.3¥0 
LSRi Re. Regt 
7 eae 5,873 
gaa ae 5,604 
TARY? 5,775 
ROU: anc: 6,364 
gi ee 6,651 
Like 65952 
pte 5,839 
Hf Oe 6,201 
Sees 4,062 
“fe Slash 7,014 
SOUR Ax. 7,118 
CBS cvatnas 4,600 
(Shick, “go, 
On abn cs peewee) 
false nie 4,632 
fy eon 6,888 
Soe uhe, 8,152 


155,012 





Tonnage of 
Coal, 
representing 
Export Coke. 





I = 1,000, 
289 
332 
Php. 
385 
374 
384. 
368 


385 
305 
273 
273 
368 
372 
367 
308 
353 
448 
423 
489 
sp 
495 
564 
595 
628 
772 





19,417 





Coal 
in Tons. 


I = I,000, 


6,185 
6,140 
5,956 
6,007 
5,908 
‘5,621 
5,547 


5,356 
4,714 
4,778 
4,830 
5,563 
5,677 
5,883 
5,825 
6,266 
6,304 
6,388 
6,343 
6,766 
6,699 
6,936 
7,107 
7,042 
7,300 


151,106 























Coast wise. 
Tonnage of Total, 
Coal, Coal Tonnage, 
representing Export 
Coastwise and 
Coke. Coastwise, 
I = 1,000, I = 1,000, 
31 10,105 
21 10,551 
17 10,537 
24: 10,823 
20 10,637 
21 10,352 
20 10,866 
25 10,687 
10 10,587 
23 10,382 
39 10,605 
9 F1,927 
12 12,320 
11 1E834 
8 11,663 
8 12,467 
10 13,366 
10 13,403 
9 13,461 
9 14,366 
12 14,496 
Nhe 14,683 
14 145739 
17 13,930 
18 15,502 
410 304,198 


Total Tonnage 


of 
Coal, Export and 
Coastwise, 
including Coke. 





Tit=, 1,000, 
10,424) 
10,905 
10,888 
& 
11,232 /& 
1 
11,031 | = 
11,757 
11,254 } 


10,997) 
10,902 
10,678 
10,917 
12305 
12,712 
12,212 
11,979 
12,828 | 
13,824 
13,836 
13,959 
14,911 
15,003 
15,258 

- 15,348 
14,575 

16,292 J 


_—. 


315,025 


<i 
ise) 
12 
0 
8 
“ 
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peg) | * Price-Wittiams—The Coal Question. De 
) TasiE L.—Coal Consumed by Steamships going Forergn. 
[Extracted from Navigation and Shipping Returns. | 
Cleared Foreign and British Possessions, : 
BP aeend Ballast. Cleared Coastwise. 
Year. | oe 
bel ois! Tons Coal per Tons Loe Tons 
eee. Register. | Ton Register. of Coal. ieee aR Register, 
1875 _ 12,788 0°256 3,278 — — 
°76 — 13,809 0°258 3,064 — = 
SAG — 14,317 0256 3,662 — — 
°78 28,433 15,529 0°259 4,018 92 20,894 
"19 29,089 16,696 0°264 4,401 92 21,564 
°80 32,010 18,904 0°265 4,926 95 22,477 
SL 228023 19,941 0262 5,228 IOT 23,118 
82 355361 21,915 O24 ° 5,575 10K 24,137 
°83 2754.27 24,368 0263 6,401 110 25,664 
84 38,118 25,059 07264 6,615 113 26,331 
°85 57462" 24,923 0° 268 6,681 116 27,496 
°86 36,910* 24,993 0°268 6,698 121 27,427 
°87 38,338* 26,268 02.62 6,869 124 28,839 
* Shipping and navigation returns. 
TasLue M.—Railways in the United Kingdom. Coal Required by 
Locomotives, 1887. 
Mileage of Train Tons Per Total 
Railways, 1887. | Mileage. Consumed. | Train Miles. 
1 — 11, @00; lbs. $3 
London and North Western .... 1,841 | 38,087 926,536 54°49 
Great Western .......05..08...4....... 2,456 30,471 647,058 47°57 
“Sho CTS Blas SE eee ee 1,403 33,459 726,006 48°60 
RPRE IN OMEICTD joi. sgrcscninc¢sudessesee0e 798 17,693 362,106 45°84 
See IE ES a 1,045 16,041 303,418 42°37 
Miva it 2 2 38) GER Oa oe 1,598 23,454 488,750 46°68 
Lancashire and Yorkshire............ 498- 14,55:7-3 406,505 62°48 
(Nava cite 9) C\ es i an 1,036 12,914 342,051 59°40 
Great North of Scotland............ 316 1j679 37,004 51°49 
South of Thames. 
London and South Western ....... 788 11,985 202,289 37°81 
» Chatham, and Dover .... 184 4,442 66,636 33°60 
OMG UAR CCT pce. ssn cunsneaeesges--ooees 386 6,880 133,363 43°42 
London and Brighton ..........0... 423 8,105 125,586 34°78 
Metropolitan Railway .........:...... 30 1,758 31,401 40°01 
: 0s 19 1,366 22,759 37°32 
London and Tilbury...............006+ 61 862 10,294 26°75 
Mineral Lines. — P. 20°28 
Maryport and Carlisle ................ 41 453 84,274 { q. seer 
Tae Vege eet bal ng...c:... 102 1,936 72,211 83°53 
Trish Lines. 
Belfast and Northern Counties.. 217 T,034 15,085 32°68 
MidJand Great Western ............ 432 2,016 33,453 EMG 
Great Southern and Western .... 543 2,951 43,106 OAD, 
14,217 232,168 4 5,079,891 49°01 
Total United Kingdom.... 19,578 | 282,853 | 6,189,052 49°01 


1854 


61 
°62 
63 
"64 


°65 


1866 
°67 
68 
Fats, 
"70 
71 


279 


73 
"74, 
‘75 
°76 
AWE 
78 
19 
°80 
81 
82 
83 
84, 
°85 
°86 
87 








o4 


Northum- 
berland. 


I. ==_1,000, 
15,422 
15,431 


15,498 
15,827 
15,853 
16,001 
18,245 
21,549» 


19,360 
22 154 
23,284 
25,033 


25,195 
24,867 
24,394 
25,765 
27,614 
29,191 


30,405°* 


29,640 
30,544 
32,097 
31,992 
31,211 
30,134 
29,552 
34,627 
35,592 
36,300 
37,406 
36,068 
35,092 
34,786 
34,517 


Annual 
Rate 
of 
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Cum- 
berland 
and 


Westmore- 





land. 


Percents: | ts, 060: 


887 
810 


914: 


942 


1,7494 
44.103? 
1,227 
1,402 
1,518 
1,393 
1,464 
1,685 
1,769 
1,747 
1,776 
1,708 
1,733 
1,790 
1,797 


Annual 


Increase. 


Rate 
of 





Per cut. 











Yorkshire. 





P= O00: 


7,261 | 


7,747 
9,084 
8,875 
8,302 
8,357 
9,284 
9,375 


9,256 
9 4038 
8,810 
9,355 


9,715 
9,844 
9,741 
10,830 
10,607 
12,801 


14,576 


15,312 
14,813 
15,425 
15,055 
15,961 
15,589 
16,031 
17,473 
18,294 
18,530 
19,568 
19,224. 
18,502 
19,393 
20,169 





@ Includes Cumberland coal. 


> 1861 includes 2,404,000 tons burnt and wasted at the pit’s mouth. 


© Included in Northumberland. 
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Annual Annual Annual 
Rate Derby- Rate Notting- Rate 
of shire. of hamshire.| —of 
Increase. Increase. Increase. 
Per cnt. J1= 1,000. | Per cnt. | 1 = 1,000. | Per ent, 
2,407 813 1) 
2,256 809 | | | 
ee ; 
ae 3°293 —- | q 
REY 3°687 Sah i 
| ____, —] ’ 
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' | y250. : 
2°33 ey 4°250 poets it 2°75 
ak. 
ea ab ae ; 
pe Ber ae Re nel 
| = 18 es 116 pane | "4 
pela A it 
4,535 733 
| 4,551 | | gg 750 | 
4,471 e 797 , 
J 4,596 1,096 | J 
>) 4,751 |) 1,601 J) 4 
4,551 1,575 | 
| 4,958 | 1,508 
5,460 1,576 
| 5,102 2,115 | 7 
5,360 2,469 
ous le 
Lae | oe | I0'6 
ie a See 
AES 8 I 15 oy 
7,151 3,128 
pee 409k . 8,250.2 
r 3°54] oon |r 341 giais | ¢ 769 
6,976 3,896 | 
7,190 | 4,107 | . 
7,450 4,249 
| 7,893 | A,AAL | 
8,509 4,758 
8,359 | 4,958 
| 8,788 5,316 
8,581 | 5,092 
9,232 5, 285/213 
8,909 | 5,362 | 
9,063 |) 5,596 |) 
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Vrited Kingdom from 1854 to 18877. 























Annual Annual Staforduhice Annual Annual 
Warwick- Rate Leicester- Rate Rate é Rate 
: P and | Lancashire. 
shire. of ~ shire. of : of of 
Increase, Increase, | Worcestershire. Increase. Increase. 
I = 1,000. Percent. E1000; Per cnt. I = 1,000. Per cnt. Tiel COOs Per cnt. 
255 n 539 7,500 ;) 9,080 >} 1854 
262 | 425 1,323 8,950 535) 
— 835 632 7,306 8,950 °56 
| 
398 699 TGS 8,566 | "57 
357 | 750 | 6,681 8,050 | °58 
356 b 11°67 800 b 749 6,125 b 4°52 10,650 (ud 02 °59 
545 730 | 7,648 11,350 ’60 
647 740 | 7,254, 12,196 61 
| 
678 696 (hay 10,597 | 62 
686 806 7,870 10,876 °63 
754 891 11,460 11,530 64 
859 a 966 g. 12,201 v 11,962 3> 65 
Be hi k= ) 867 ) 12,299 Ay 12,321 5) i 1866 
881 1,150 12,527 12,842 67 
625 608 12,295 | 12,801 | 68 
586 651 12,669 13,996 °69 
648 , 699 12,230 | 13,811 | °70 
724 700 | 14,281 tS 13,851 \ a ey a 
ae a { 
ee eh = | =f | 24, 
Sane Mic | | 
eee —a 13,356 17,060 43 
gz 1,100 | 12,702 15,538 | 7d 
800 : 1,155 bey 14,708 : 17,076 . Wo 
885 4 43 L005 «|r O59 14,159 O24 | 17390 «| f. 2°54 | ong 
931 Hiso | tt 13,991 17,622 | 77 
1,025 1,021 13,203 18,060 78 
1,060 1,035 j 13,376 18,612 "79 
1,107 | 1,065 13,745 | 19,080 °80 
| 1,133 1,145 | 14,858 1 18,500 i °S1 
| 1,067 1,188 15,012 19,781 82 
| 1,208 1,325 15,169 20,485 °83 
15255 1,458 14,356 20,089 84, 
| 1,282 1,165 14.677 20,603 | 85 
1,310 aa ie | 13,3821 | 20,574 °86 
1,456 J 1,099 bt 12,853 D) 20,768 ) °87 


4 1,972 tons Westmoreland. 


° Including Cheshire and Shropshire. 
f Includes North Wales. 


io Wp 


1854: 
5d 
°56 
"OT 
58 
°59 
’60 
61 
62 
63 
64, 
°65 


1866 
67 
°68 
°69 
"70 
“7a 
Age 
°73 
°74: 
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Cheshire. 


® Includes part of Monmouthshire. 
> Includes part. of the coal from Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire. 
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Annual Annual Annual | Somerset- | Annual South 
Rate Shrop- Rate MAT Rate oa Rate |Walesand| Rate — | 
of shire. of tershire. of Devone of |Monmouth- of | 
Increase. Increase. Increase.f shire. | Increase.| shire. | Increase.) 
Per a 1 = 1,000, | Per cnt. } 1 = 1,000. | Per ent. | 1 = 1,000. Per Pe I = 1,000. | Per ent. | 
1,080 a 1,492 — 8,500 
1,105 =) See | 8,552 | g 
752 — 1.530] —# 8,919 | 
750 — | 1,225 —s | Rise | 
749 — er —* | 7,495 || > 
765 — | 2s0f —* || 9,600 | 1 
\ o'70 ce ra 39 Vs) 320 
851 — 55503 —* | —>) a 
: 830 =F 6 ert @ rate | 4 
1,030 — | i750) —* | 10,499 
1,150. aoa 1,950 a 10,992 | . 
1,150 aX. 1,950 —_?* | 10,977 | q 
1,135 —* 9. 37e ee 12,037 |J 
> 1,221 ag 1,851 Sea 18,821 >) 1 
1,559 —* | 1975] — | 13,662 | 4 
1,495 aan 1,969 Soe 13,210 
1,393 7 1,980 —_ | 13,455 | ; 
1,343 — 1056410 aie | . 13,664 — | 
1,350 1,413 = 674 | 14,036 | 
a a oe aie 2b 
| 1,570 —* 1,859 —* | 14,342 | 
| 1,188 1,147 -— 610 | 15,223 | 
| 1,230 1973 | 655 | 14,159 | 
L “eyt 1,054 1,258 — 650 L an 16,473 t 3 
| 928 1,195 — 667 || 16,985 |} 
| 831 1,148 — 693 | 17,417 | 
| 854 1,251 = 768 | 17,767 
906 1,235 —- 782 21,354 | | 
| 893 1,361 —_ 732 | 22,207 
895 1,251 — 780 | 22,817 | 
885 13204 | — 820 | 24,975 
858 1,363 a2 843 25,552 | 
838 1,350 — 867 | 24,342 
752 1,297 a 910 | 24,204 | 
J v7 1,261 | 2,161} 900 U 26,046 
wed RAMON sie) 
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Tnited Kingdom from 1854 to 1887—Contd. 















































Annual Annual Annual Annual 
N arth Wales. nue Scotland. a Treland. a : ave om 
Increase. Increase. Increase. Increase. 
re ee Per cut. HT ==0,000; Percnt. [ 1 = 1,000, Per cnt. T = 1,000, Per ent. 
1,143 fy 7,448 49h 64,661 > 1854 
1,125 7,825 145 | 64,453 55 
1,047 | 8,919 137 66,645 | 56 
1,047 | 8,211 | 121 | 65,395 57 
1,023 8,926 121 65,009 58 
1,662 | 10,300 | 120 | 2 71,980 °59 
1,751 eo terecr {+2 io |(8 s4oaa | 387 | 260 
1,870 | 11,081 | 123 | RA 86,039 | 61 
1,660 | 11,076 | 128 | 81,638 62 
1,728 11,108 127 86,292 "63 
1,987 | 12,400 | 125 | 92,788 64 
1,983 J 12,650 |J 124 |J 98,151 [J "65 
2,082 12,625 124 |) 101,631 1866 
2,371 14,126 125 104,500 67 
2,385 | 14,710 | 127 103,141 | °68 
2,155 14,417 | | 128 107,428 "69 
2,329 | 14,935 141 110,431 70 
2,500 15,438 166 117,352 "71 
—¢ | 15,383 | | 103 123,497 "79 
2,450 | | 16,858 | 103 127,016 "73 
2,425 | 16,789 139 125,067 G4 
2.337 18,598 130 131,867 °75 
2,207 | 18,665 125 133,345 "76 
peels |\f 7 | 99 |¢ 134,611 F231 ey 
2,222 | 17,837 122 | 132,608 | "78 
2,220 17,470 129 133,720 | 79 
2,336 | 19,175 134, 146,819 | °80 
2,671 20,623 128 154,184 || "81 
2,421 20,515 128 156,498 | 82 
2,751 21,226 126 163,737 | 83 
2,600 21,187 122 160,758 "84, 
2,312 21,289 109 159,351 | "85 
2,557 | 20,373 106 157,518 | 86 
2,712, 21,484 107 ) 162,120 J °87 
| © Included in Lancashire. 
| en eee ee eee eee eee EEE 
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TasLe O.—Coal Consumption of Locomotives on the Railways in the 
United Kingdom. 





Railway Train 





Tons of Coal. 


Miles. 
I = I,0c0. }.=(5,000- 

1860 .... | 102,244 1,826 1874 . 
61. 105,141 1,878 wish 
62 108,062 1,930 a ik 
63 . 116,592 2,082 tl oa 
"64. 129,131 2,306 wtste 
65. 139,527. 2,492 ey epee 
66 142,808 2,550 
67. 148,543 2,653 1880 ... 
68 . 145,203 2,593 SLs 
69 5573532 2,813 BS cak 

5 tee 

1870... 169,067 3,019 ’B4 ... 
aol 179,076 3,198 "Haven 
hat hee 190,721 3,406 "BO ie 
aia @.. 1975355 3,524 oe 


Railway Train 


Miles. 





T= E000: 
200,484 
209,528 
ZG, Fiz 
219,896 
222,376 
225,852 


240,956 
248,467 
257,963 
268,897 
272 80s 
274,864 
277,131 
282,853 


Tons of Coal. 








| I = I,000, 
3,580 
3,929 
| 4,045 
4,123 
| 4,170 
4,235 
| 


4,841 
4,991 
5,182 
5,402 
5,480 
5,522 
5,815 
6,189 





TABLE P.—Summary of the Estimated Quantities of Coal Consumed for 
all purposes in the United Kingdom. 











vol. ili, p. 205. 
1869. Ratio. 
(1) 2 Per cnt. 
Pig iron manufacture ............0..- 16,337,271) 15°21 
Merchant iron and _ steel 16,109,335] 15'00 
MANULACEULE ....sesseeeeersesesees 
Tin, copper, lead, and zine \ | 859,231! o'80 
Stroll # bce tc eto 
Coal mines consumption........ l— & oeaee : 
Metal Ske eae } Preece: WES 
Manufactures. 
For steam power, England, oe ; : 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland wit seieticatin poke 
Steam navigation, foreign,actual| 3,277,562) 3°05 
aS coastwise........ ae ae 
Army departments ................000 195,000} 018 
Railway locomotives .........000+ 2,027,500} 1°89 
5 fixed engines ................ — — 
Gas manufacture ...........ccccseensee | 6,311,980} 5°87 
Waterworks, miscellaneous 1,500,000) 1°40 
79,176,515) 73°70 
Coal exported..............:000 9,775,470} g*10 
88,951,985] 82°80 


Domestic consumption a 


are t 


Total coal 








“Coal Commission,” 














18,475,572) 17°20 

















1887. 


(3) 
15,304,188 


11,377,000 
1,296,955 
10,894,430 


38,227,763 


6,868,790 
6,868,790 

291,815 
6,188,673 

275,608 
9,516,411 
2,269,672 


109,380,090 


24,460,967 


133,841,057 


28,278,755 


Ratio. 





Per cnt. 
9°44 
7°02 > 


{ actual 
quantity . 


o'80 


6°72 


23°58 


4°24 
4°24 
0718 
3°81 
O17 
5°87 
1°40 


actual - 
* 





67°48 
15 99 





82°50 
17°44 





107,427,557|100°00 | 162,119,812 |100°00 


* This estimate, as will be seen from Dr. Giffen’s remarks during the 


discussion, is excessive. 
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Taste Q.— Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. Showing Future 
Output of Coal at Average Rate of Increase during the last Twenty-two 


Years, viz., 4 per Cent. per Annum (see Table J, Appendix). 









































Length Total Output Total Output Total Outpnt, Total Output at 
of Year. at during including Waste end of each 
Period. each Period. each Period. in Working. | Period from 1887. 

I = I,000. I = 1,000, I = I,000. | T= 5000, 

— | 1887 34,766. — — i 
10 "97 51,461 434,088 578,784 578,784 
20 | 1907 56,176 642,588 | 856,784 1,435,568 
30 eG 112,760 951,165 | 1,268,220 2,703,788 
40 727 166,912 . 1,407,961 1,877,281 4,581,069 
50 "37 247,071 2,084,135 2,778,847 7,359,916 
60 °47 365,724. 3,084,997 4,113,329 11,473,245 
70 aay 541,361 4,566,583 6,088,777 17,562,022 
72 9 585,629 1,148,565 1,531,420 19,093,442 

— 14,320,082 19,093,442 ai 





| 





TABLE R.—Showing Future Output of Coal in the United Kingdom, 
estimated at the Average Rate of Increase during the last Twenty-two 


Years, viz., 24 per Cent. per Annum (see Table J, Appendix). 








Annual Output 














Total Output 
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Total Ontput 











Total Output at 








Year. at during at end of each end of each 
each Period. each Period. Period. Period from 1887. 
i=, OOO. Fe" 1,000) | P00; ie O0Og 
1887 162,120. — : — — 
"O7 207,526 1.861,705 2 Ae 2244 2,482,273 
1907 265,653 2,333,132 3,177,509 5,659,782 
°17 340,058 3,050,612 4,067,483 9,727,265 
27 435,302 3,905,035 5,206,713 14,933,978 
°37 557,224 4,998,793 6,665,057 21,599,035 
74.7 713,294 6,398,791 8,531,721 30,130,756 
°O7 913,076 8,191,097 10,921,463 41,052,219 
°67 1,168,813 10,485,289 13,980,385 55,032,604. 
77 1,496,183 13,422,101 17,896,135 72,928,739 
ey fgi5,237 17,229,129 22,072,192 95,900,911 
1988 1,067,127 2,012,383 2,683,177 98,584,088 
_ 73,938,067 98,584,088 == 
— 24,646,022 a — 
— 98,584,088 | — — 





* The average rate during the last 33 years (1854 to 1887) was nearly 3 per 
cent. (2°96). See Table J. 
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Discussion on Mr. R. Price-WiLuIAMs’s PAPsr. 


Str Warineton Smytru said that many years ago he thought that 
the coal of the country was being exhausted at such a rate that 
the public had very little idea of. At that time he made a calcula- 
tion which showed him that every quarter of an hour a quantity 
of coal equivalent to a seam 3 feet thick, extending over an acre, 
was being extracted. It might be asked why foreigners should be 
allowed to have the best of the steam coal of the country simply 
because they paid handsomely for it in gold or other commodities, 
and if coal was paid for at the current price, it became a most 
difficult thing to suggest the imposition of an export duty. One 
almost felt inclined to wish that as the American Government 
had set aside the Yellowstone Park, so the English Government 
should set aside a good tract of the South Wales coalfield for the 
future use and benefit of the navy; but it was difficult to see how 
that could be done. There was nothing for it but to continue the 
trade under the most favourable circumstances, and at the same 
time to adopt those methods of economy to which Mr. Williams 
had referred. Whether the domestic open fireplace throughout the 
country should be stopped was a question which would not be 
settled very early ; but collieries would benefit in the long run from 
such improvements as the adoption of compound engines, by which 
the coal would be economised. No one liked to hear it represented 
that the coal supplies of the' country were rapidly coming to an 
end, but it was most desirable that the subject should be brought 
before the public. It was no use living in a fool’s paradise, and 
although the exhaustion of the British coal fields might not be so 
rapid as had been represented in the paper, seeing that other seams 
of less thickness and of inferior quality would in time be worked, 
yet the best coal was being used up at such a rate as to make all 
patriotic people feel anxious on the subject. 


Sir R. W. Rawson said he had recently had occasion to look 
into the matter of the export of coal from this country, and had 
been astonished to find what a large proportion it bore to the 
whole of the export trade, as regards quantity, though as to value 
it was comparatively insignificant. Out of the 32 millions of tons 
of shipping which quitted the United Kingdom with cargoes in 
1888, no less than 18 millions conveyed coal, 27 million tons of 
coal having been exported. On an average 150 tons of coal would 
take as gross tonnage about 100 tons, and deducting the 18 
millions tonnage, there remained only about 14 millions tonnage 
required to carry the remainder of the export trade of the country. 
Looking to the importance of the coal trade, and bearing in mind 
that it was not all sent to foreign countries, but a large portion to 
British possessions, and that a considerable quantity which went to 
foreign countries was for the use of British steamers, which were 
doing the trade of this as well as of those countries, the idea 
of interference with it seemed to be beyond contemplation. It 
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had been said that coalowners had been doing very badly as 
regards price, but it was a most remarkable thing that whilst 
between 1856 and 1887 the value of the general commodities 
exported decreased by some 30 per cent., the price of coal had only 
fallen from gs. 5d. a ton to 8s. 4d., or about 11 per cent. The price 
of coal, except in extraordinary years, had been remarkably steady 
throughout that period. From 1854 to 1859 it ranged between 
gs. 1d. and gs. 5d. a ton; in the last six years it had fallen from 
gs. 2d. as low as 8s. 1d., but last year it rose again to 8s. 4d. The 
steam tonnage of this country was about two-thirds of that of the 
whole world, and therefore the coal export trade was really much 
more for our own advantage than it was for the advantage of the 
foreigner. It would be almost impossible to ascertain how much 
the foreigner used and how much HKnglishmen used, but there 
could be no doubt that Englishmen used so much that no inter- 
ference with the export trade could be entertained. He heartily 
congratulated Mr. Price-Williams on having given such a large 
amount of valuable information. The tables annexed to the paper 
were in themselves a mine of statistical information, and showed 
an amount of labour, of knowledge, and of skilful tabulation, for 
which not only the Society but the public at Bus were greatly 
indebted to the author. 


Mr. H. H. Carsurt, C.E., regarded the interesting paper which 
had just been read as one of the most valuable of all those which 
would be laid before the scientific societies that season. The 
information as to the rapidly increasing consumption of coal given 
by Mr. Price-Williams would compel every one to consider what 
they individually could do to reduce the consumption. It would 
be our duty to try and get the greatest amount of work or duty 
out of every pound of coal. The mechanical engineers were fully 
alive to the fact that to prolong the prosperity of the country the 
consumption of coal must be decreased. Rapid strides had been 
made in the production of economical engines not only for land 
service, but for the conduct of our enormous carrying trade at sea. 
The triple expansion engine now used in our mercantile marine 
consumes so much less coal than the old condensing engine, or even 
than the compound engines, that it makes all the difference to the 
shipowner of working at a profit instead of at a loss: in many cases 
the consumption being half what it formally was. It had often 
been objected that we exported far too much coal, and some people 
proposed that an export duty should be put on to prevent coal 
leaving this country. But it must be pointed out that a large 
proportion of this exported coal was consumed by British ships. 
Two-thirds of the total carrying trade of the world being carried 
in British ships, we really used the coal ourselves. “He was 
glad that Sir Rawson Rawson confirmed that view. He wished 
to ask Mr. Price-Williams how he arrived at the amount of coal 
consumed by steamers coastwise and of the foreign steamers, and 
also the consumption on railways. In the last table he gave the 
mileage of railway locomotives: had he multiplied this mileage by 
an average consumption per mile to get the total, or did the total 
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embrace what was consumed by the railway company in manufac- 
turing purposes and steel making P 


Mr. A. E. Bateman thought it might be useful to supplement 
Mr. Price-Williams’s paper by a few figures as to what was going 
on in other parts of the civilised world in regard to the production 
of coal. While the production in the United Kingdom had 
increased about 50 per cent. since 1866, that im foreign countries 
had increased more than 200 per cent. The total production in 
other countries was only 72 million tons a year in 1866, and it was 
now 230 millions; while at home the production had only risen’ 
from rif millions to 163 millions; so that while we supplied 
60 per cent. of the total production in 1866, ten years later we 
only supplied 50 per cent., and now only 40 per cent. It should be 
- remembered too that in Germany and Austria the heating of the 
houses of the great mass of the population was largely done by 
peat. In Germany 15 million tons of peat were consumed, and 
in Austria 10 millions. He agreed with Sir Rawson Rawson as to 
the difficulty of putting an export duty on the supply of coal. 
In 1872 the United States only produced 46 million tons:. in 1887 
nearly 116 million tons. In the last few years continental coun- 
tries had not increased, but they held their own, and if they 
improved their machinery, England must be prepared to fight 
severe competitors in all steam industries. 


Mr. Freperick Henprixs submitted that it would tend to 
greater clearness of understanding of the very important induc- 
tions as to the annual output, consumption per head of the popula- 
tion, and export of coal, as given by the author of: the paper in 
Table J, if it were set forth that the ratios for the thirty-three 
years 1854-87 were calculated by him upon the principle of a 
geometrical progression and not of a mere arithmetical progression. 
It had rather a damping and depressing effect upon the mind to 
notice that the figures justified a belief that.our descendants in the 
second or third generation might find themselves ‘burnt out,” 
and that at first sight Mr. Price-Williams’s conclusions were so” 
much in agreement with the forecasts of future exhaustion of the 
coal supply made by a member of this Society, the late lamented 
Professor Stanley Jevons; but it was some relief to reflect, that. 
as the progress of science had in the past been of so much aid 
in helping mankind to find ways of economising coal and of 
substituting other ways of heating for it, future advances in the 
same direction might reasonably be looked for which would go far 
to ameliorate the anticipated evil. : 


Mr. 8S. Bourne said he so often appeared before the Society as 
a pessimist, that he was glad now to take an optimistic view, for 
whilst waste was to be avoided, there appeared no reason for 
reducing use or exportation.. The freightage was of great force in 
leading shipowners to reduce the quantity of coal they consume. 
About two-thirds of the exports were really a matter of home. 
consumption, being only sent out to depdts for use in our own 
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steamers: that idea would prevent any duty being put on the 
export of coal. Before long steamers would have to be supplied 
at many places to which they went, because coal was to be obtained 
_ there. Even if it was found that the supply of coal was getting 
short, it should be remembered that other parts of the British 
dominions had coal. Should the coal question lead to the transfer 
of a large portion of the population to other parts of the world, 
that would not be a matter for regret as detracting from the 
greatness of Hngland. The prosperity of Britain at home would 
depend on the prosperity of her colonies, and everything that 
tended in that direction was to be rejoiced at. 


Mr. Jonn Guover was greatly obliged to Mr. Price-Williams 
for having directed public attention again to a question which lay 
at the very basis of Hngland’s position. The extent to which coal 
was now being worked in foreign countries was a very important 
point. As illustrating it he named the case of a steamer, at 
present in the port of London, which was going to Japan. She had 
just discharged a cargo of Indian wheat in Belgium, and then 
took on board a considerable quantity of iron and other cargo, and 
came here to complete the cargo for Japan; but notwithstanding 
that she was coming to London, it was cheaper to put the coal on 
board in Antwerp, than to buy it in London, and on arrival in 
Japan she would take Japanese coal. Sir Rawson Rawson had 
spoken of coal having fallen somewhat, but as a matter of fact last 
year there was a most important rise, reaching to nearly 50 per 
cent. in Wales: coal which twelve months ago cost gs. in Cardiff, 
was now worth 14s. Any one who examined Mr. Price-Williams’s 
diagrams would see that the coal exported bore a very small 
proportion to the whole production. It was quite true that a large 
portion of the export was for British use abroad. While English 
steamers carried about three-fourths of the world’s trade, the 
quantity of coal sent abroad was comparatively small compared 
with the total production. The explanation was a very simple one. 
It did not suit to put a very large quantity of coal on board in 
Hngland, because it displaced cargo, and the coal could be obtained 
wherever the vessel went. Compound engines had wrought an 
entire revolution in the carrying trade, and now triple expansion 
engines were effecting a still further economy of coal of about 
20 per cent. Notwithstanding the enormous expansion of the coal 
trade in England of late years, it was singular that it had been a 
most unprofitable trade to those who had embarked their capital in 
it. Inthe Northumberland district the steam coal production had 
been somewhat declining of late years, because the coal there 
was not so good for steam purposes as the Welsh coal. The 
Northumberland miners thought they were absolutely indispens- 
able, and insisted on wages so high that a large portion of the 
trade went to Wales, and irremediable damage was done to the 
district for years. 


Mr. S. Bourne thought Mr. Hendriks had forgotten that the 
interest went on at a compound and not a simple rate. 
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Mr. Henpeixks said that when 34 was put as a divisor it was 
natural to conclude that the progression was arithmetical instead 
of geometrical. ! 


Professor Arnoip Lupron said that he was glad the subject had 
been taken in hand by Mr. Price-Williams, who had been called 
in to advise the coal commissioners in 1870 as to their report, 
and whose figures were then adopted by the commission, figures 
which twenty years subsequent experience had proved to be 
correct. The conclusions stated in this paper were very carefully 
euarded, and.perhaps had not been exactly apprehended by all who 
heard it. The paper stated that our coal fields would be exhausted 
in a certain time if the output continued to increase m a given 
geometrical ratio. That was indisputable ; but was such increase 
of production probable? Mr. Price-Williams had ventured no 
absolute opinion on the subject, though he uttered a warning 
ery. Mr. Price-Williams had adopted the figures of the coal com- 
mission only so far as they related to proved coal fields, and had 
set aside the unproved coal fields, but he (Mr. Lupton) considered 
a much larger figure might fairly be taken. He had confidence 
that a very large proportion of the unproved coal fields estimated 
by the geologists to exist would be actually found, and he also 
thought coal might be got down to a depth of 7,000 feet. The 
waste in working coal was already much reduced since 1870, of 
which he knew many instances, and this waste would be still 
further reduced as coal advanced in price. Most of the commis- 
sioners deducted from the estimated tonnage of coal for waste in 
working a percentage varying from about 30 to 44 per cent. If 
coal rose in price 5s. a ton, 10 per cent. would be sufficient to allow 
for waste in working. There was also a great deal of coal less than 
1 foot in thickness. The coal commissioners took no account of 
this thin coal, but it would really be workable down to a thickness 
of 4 or 5 inches if coal were 15s. a ton at the pit’s mouth. (A great 
deal of coal has been worked in Yorkshire of which the thickness 
varied from 10 inches up to 18 inches.) Referring to the report 
of the commissioners, the actual tonnage of coal will be found to 
be as follows :— 


, Mins. of Tons. 
Proved coal, after deductions for waste in WOrking: sascsgeraaes 97,528 


Coal deducted as above for waste in Working........cccscsesercenesees 48,000 


», under Permian, not exceeding 4,000 feet in depth, as 
estimated by geologists, after 40 per cent. deducted for 56,000 











WEBEC......ccsnn,sencctccducactes taveorsteeeacolegueg cee: ott ches > tetee ean 
Coal deducted as above for waste in working a.1 ce eae eee 375333 
», under Permian from 4,000 feet to 7,000 feet, Say .......+0+ 33,000 
»» presumably deducted from above for waste ..es.ccscscescees 22,060 
293,861 
Add for coals 4 inches and under 12 inches thick 1 5 per cent. 44,000 
Total coal in United Kingdom ......cccccsssesereseees 337,361 
Deduct to per cent. for waste in WOrking ...s...0-.5 oo 33,786 
Available coalicocs.2) ici. dacegt cae a ee 304,075 
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Say in round numbers 300,000 million tons available for our 
supply. Coal has been worked in this island for say one thousand 
years or more, but up to this date it is safe to say that not more 
. than 7,500 million tons have been brought to bank, or 23 per cent. 
of the total storage: thus our coal supplies are practically almost 
intact. The present coal production was 162 million tons a year, 
and even if that were doubled there would be a storage in the 
- country available for nine hundred years to come. But if domestic 
consumption were reduced, and if the manufacturer instead of 
burning 10lbs. per horse power burned only 3 lbs., a great reduc- 
tion would be made in the consumption per head of the population, 
and then England would have enough coal for one thousand eight 
hundred years. He, therefore, did not feel very anxious about the 
supply. But it was said that our ccal would get more expensive, 
and then the trade would goto America. How could that be known? 
If Mr. Price-Williams’s geometric progression were applied to the 
United States, would the coal there last fifty years’ The same 
remark applied to New Zealand, Borneo, and other places. No 
one was more competent to answer these questions than Mr. Price- 
Williams, who had practical aquaintance with the coal mines of the 
antipodes. To-day Hngland almost started level with her colonies, 
and he hoped that no export duty would be placed on coal. It had 
been suggested that it would be a good thing if a piece of good 
steam coal were set apart in South Wales for the future use of our 
navy. He would venture to improve on that suggestion. At the 
present time the royalties received from our coal were not above 
5 or 6 millions sterling a year: the nation could buy that up, and 
give, say, 200 millions for it, and within fifty years reap the benefit 
of the investment. The paper was full of valuable statistics, from 
which the Society would be able to form sound conclusions. 


_ Mr. F. 8S. Powstt, M.P., thought that there was great reason 
for the exercise of caution in the consumption of coal. The - 
enormous waste arising from the non-consumption of smoke not 
only affected the manufacturer, but was a cause of demoralisation 
and mischief among the general population. The amount of labour 
imposed upon the families of working men by the dirt produced 
by coal was a waste of their time, their energies, and their wages. 
In the last session of Parliament it was said that the legislation 
which then took place would cause the laying up of considerable 
' quantities of coal. He did not know how far that was true, 
and would not enter upon that discussion; but it was a grave 
question—from a financial pomt of view—whether Parliament 
had not caused a sacrifice of the mineral resources of the country. 
In the Lancashire district great waste of coal was caused in con- 
sequence of the want of harmony between adjacent landowners. 





Mr. Price-WILuiaMs, in reply, said, in answer to Mr. Carbutt’s 
question as to how he had ascertained the quantity of coal con- 
sumed by railway companies, and whether the coal included merely 
that used for the locomotives, he would state that by the kind 
assistance of the engineers of the principal railways, representing 
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14,000 out of the 19,500 miles open in 1887, he had been able to 
give in Table L the exact quantities consumed for locomotive pur- 
poses of all kinds, including the fixed engines. He had only given 
an estimate with regard to coasting steamers, because the actual 
amount could not be ascertained; but, looking at the tonnage, he 
thought that the coasting consumption must be at least equal to 
the foreign. 


My. Girren said that the tonnage given in the paper was that 
of the vessels clearing ; but as the coasting voyages were so much 
shorter, it did not follow that there was so much consumption 
of coal in the coasting as in the foreign trade for an equal number 
of voyages. 


Mr. Price-Wituiams thought that the figures for the coasting 
vessels represented repeated voyages. Mr. Hendriks had asked 
a question about the calculation of the annual increase of coal 
production, but Mr. Bourne had completely answered it. Of course 
the rate was geometrical. 


Not; 
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Locat GOVERNMENT. On the Disrripution of the Licenses Pro- 
POSED to be TRANSFERRED wm Arp of LocaL HExprnpiture. By 
R. H. Ives Paterave, Hsq., F.R.S. 


[Read before Section F of the British Association, at their Meeting at Bath, 
in September, 1888. | 


THE great differences which exist between the condition and habits 
of the population in different districts of this country have often 
been the subject of statistical inquiry, which may supply materials 
for much interesting study to those who desire to trace out the 
reasons on which these differences are grounded. And as the 
papers laid before Parliament in illustration of the changes 
intended to be made in our system of local taxation provide the 
means for carrying such an investigation somewhat further than 
has hitherto been the case, I purpose now to employ them for this 
- purpose. 

- The increasing complexity of modern social life, the growth of 
the population in some districts, the migration from others, alike, 
though in different ways, impose an increased load on the adminis- 
trator who seeks to provide that in the one case the density of the 
mass of the people shall not render it impossible to supply them 
with some of the first requirements of healthy life—such as pure 
air and pure water—or in the other case that the smallness of the 
number, and the extent of the surface over which that scanty 
population is scattered, shall not hinder the provision of the 
educational and other social advantages which the requirements of 
civilisation demand. 

But we can only hint at these and many other administrative 
questions of the first importance; our study on the present occasion 
will be to trace, so far as is possible, some points in the incidence 
of local taxation from the yield of which the administrator is to 
provide the funds out of which a considerable part of the expenses 
of local administration are to be met, 

It has been said with respect to the questions of taxation that 
one of the chief difficulties encountered is to know what limits to 
set to such an inquiry. We shall find this is also the case on the 
present occasion. Although the investigation I propose to make 
is strictly bounded by the memorandum prepared by the Local 
Government Board dated 2lst June, 1888, which contains the 
particulars of the license duties dealt with by the Local Govern- 
ment Bill of that year, and hence appears, at first sight, strictly 
hedged in by limits of the most rigid description, yet we shall find 
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many subsidiary points opening out from it which we shall have 
to leave untouched, and which may form the subject of further 
investigations by other explorers. It will be interesting to trace, 
so far as we can, the different incidence of the same form of local 
taxation when levied in different districts of the country. 

The return before us gives the amounts received from the ~ 
license duties named, both for the municipal boroughs on which it 
was originally proposed to confer separate local councils, and for 
the counties in which these boroughs were situated. It is proposed 
in this paper to inquire into the information supplied by this state- 
ment as to the working of these license duties in the boroughs 
mentioned, and to ascertain how far they may be taken as 
indicating the incidence of a particular tax in a specific locality. 
For this purpose the information supplied by the returns affecting 
the boroughs has been employed rather than that concerning the 
counties, as it appeared more possible to localise the statement in 
the one case than in the other. ‘ 

The boroughs dealt with were forty-nine in number. London 
was not included among them. They are described in the memo- 
randum prefixed to the returns as each municipal borough of 
England with a population exceeding 50,c0oo at the last census, 
and the following counties of cities, viz., York, Exeter, Lincoln, 
Chester, Gloucester, Worcester, and Canterbury. All, with the 
exception of four, namely Canterbury, Gloucester, Lincoln, and 
Worcester, had populations exceeding 50,000 in number at the 
time the census of 1881 was taken. This point, the fact that the 
population exceeded a certain limit in 1881, was the one common 
link between them. In all other respects, in the number of the 
population in each place, and in wealth, so far as wealth is indi- 
cated by the assessable value for rating purposes, they are as 
differently circumstanced almost as it is possible for places situated 
in the same country to be. Liverpool had in 1881 a population of 
552,508, and an assessable value in 1885-86 of 3,168,559/. Canter- 
bury a population of 21,704, and an assessable value of 78,940. 
These are the highest and the lowest figures on the list. In respect 
of the proportion of the amounts raised by the licenses to the 
population the differences are as marked. 

The form in which the returns prepared by the Local Govern- 
ment Board is arranged renders it an easy task to separate the 
revenues raised by the licenses in any way that may be desired. 
In the tables which follow, the proceeds of the publican’s and all 
other licenses for the retailing of beer (including cider), spirits, 
wine, and sweets (including occasional licenses), together with 
those on dealers in beer, spirits, wine, and sweets, and refresh- 
ment house keepers (including additional retail licenses to beer 
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and spirit dealers), have been brought together in one total, and 
the proceeds of the licenses on carriages, armorial bearings, male 
servants, and dog licenses, licenses to kill game (including game- 
keepers’ licenses), and to carry guns, have been brought out in 
another total. It may roughly be considered, though of course 
this must be taken as a very rough guide indeed, and with a great 
deal of reservation, that the first description of licenses, which we 
will term publican’s licenses, represent a different class of expen- 
diture, and fall on a different class of persons than the second 
description of licenses, which we will term carriage licenses, and 
that the one description rather indicates the expenditure of the 
working classes, and the other of the wealthier classes. 

The license duties paid by game dealers, tobacco dealers, 
appraisers, auctioneers, house agents, pawnbrokers, and _ plate 
dealers, have not been dealt with in this paper, as it did not 
appear to be possible to apportion their incidence between either 
of the two classes on whom it may be assumed that the weight 
of the other two description of duties fall. 

This endeavour to apportion the duties must, as stated pre- 
vicusly, be received with very considerable reservation. Though 
some carriages are kept for pleasure, many, perhaps the majority, 
in remote districts are kept for purposes which are practically pur- 
poses of business. The Chancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured 
to recognise this difference in his proposed tax on horses, though 
it may well be contended that many of those stated to be pleasure 
horses are really only kept for use. Somie licenses are however more 
certainly taxes on luxuries, but it is doubtful whether the informa- 
tion before us enables the observer to carry the distinction very far 
in endeavouring to ascertain whether the incidence of the one tax 
is more or less severe than that of the other. But though this may 
not be possible to do very distinctly, there is one point which an 
examination of the results of these taxes shows clearly, namely, 
that the incidence of the same tax appears to work out in a very 
different mauner in different localities. Part of this difference 
probably arises from the fact that all the licenses taken out in a 
particular town do not refer so much to the inhabitants of the town 
itself as to the inhabitants of the neighbouring district. Hence one 
town may appear to have more than its share, especially of what 
for want of a better term we have spoken of as carriage licenses, 
while neighbouring places are in a deficiency. A town, for instance, 
may be situated as Bolton is, at a considerable distance from the 
boundaries of its county. Bolton probably has few inhabitants 
who are not interested in the local occupations; nor may it have 
round it a district inhabited by wealthy people who resort to it 
for the purpose of taking out licenses for carriages or armorial 
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bearings, but do not live in the town itself. Birkenhead, on the 
other hand, though situated in Cheshire, contains many wealthy 
families who draw their resources from Liverpool and Lancashire. 

Circumstances of this description may account for part of the 
differences in the yield of the license duties shown by the tables 


appended to this paper, but they do not appear to be in any way ~ 


sufficient to account for them all. In no less than six of the 
places mentioned the revenue derived from the publican’s licenses 
is smaller than that derived from the carriage licenses. These six 
places are named below, with the amounts of the licenses :-— 














Publican’s, &c., | Carriage, &c., Carriage Licenses 
Licenses. Licenses. more than Publican’s. 
£ £ £ 
Chester (county of city) ......0.... 3,488 4,306 818 
troy, fal |e ea a ee eg oe ener 3,265 3,678 413 
Lincoln (county of city) ............ rey A 3,350 599 
Worthanipeon i 4a so ae 3,230 4,257 1,027 
Worcester (county of city) ........ 3,950 4,529 579 
York (county of city) ow. 4,126 5,633 - 1,507 





While these places are all circumstanced alike in this point, in 
other respects the condition of their inhabitants appears in some 
cases to be very dissimilar. Four out of the six are cathedral 
cities, but of these Chester has a very large proportion of poor in 
the population, and Lincoln a considerable artisan population, and 
no one would have expected to find that Northampton is a place 
which the carriage licenses produce a larger amount than the 
publican’s licenses. If we compare the proportion per cent. of the 
revenue raised by publican’s licenses to the assessable value of the 
places, we shall find that in all these places the charge is fairly 
high. 

There it is at— 


Proportion per Cent. of the Publican’s Licenses to Assessable Value.- 


Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Chester........ Rawle rast fos 2°4 Northampton .........00+. ae 
Tpewieh | <2..5 eta ees 2"0 Worcester 9,50 eee 2°5 
lanceln oa 2°3 York .....:2scucaevaeee eee 35 


The proportion borne by these same licenses to the population 
is also interesting. 


Proportion of the Publican’s Licenses for every 100 of Population. 


aes £ s. 
Chegler 2... cieaieer 8 6 Northampton  ......... 5 12 
Apswich: oc eee 6 10 Worcester 5c.ceneae 9 14 
Lineols 5.5 sce kee 7 8 York Wij eee 6 16 


The difference between the amount of the contribution in 
proportion of the population is thus shown to be much greater 
than in proportion to the assessable value. 
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We will now examine the yield of the carriage licenses on the 
same principle. 


Proportion per Cent. of the Carriage Licenses to Assessable Value. 





Per cnt. Per cnt 
Ohvatengen eet Fiennes 2°9 Northampton ................ 2°8 
DNS See. Rea 22 AS le Sea 2°9 
PPro 1k ol ee ee 2°8 Bice aes ie Lie 2°9 


The variations in these cases is not large. The proportion to 
the population is as follows :— 


Proportion of the Carriage Licenses for every 100 of the Population. 





£ s. £ s. 
A gs mee oe 10 10 Northampton ............ ALE 
i mW -6 VY GECORbOR 252, 0.2 ane tf4 
Sanat 2. i e..-::.-.. 8 18 PN ii ocs onsccaccsunsinncen 9 6 


Here again the proportion in relation to population varies more 
between the different places named than in the case of the propor- 
tion to the assessable value. 

The tables which accompany this paper have been constructed 
on the following plan :— 

Table I contains the assessable value of the district. in which 
the place is situated, the amounts received from the publican’s 
licenses and the carriage, &c., licenses, and the proportion of them to 
the assessable value. West Ham is not included, as the assessable 
value could not be traced in that instance. 

In Table Il the amounts from these licenses are compared with 
the population, and the proportion given for each 100 of the 
population given in the census of 1881. 

In Tables III, IV, V, and VI these amounts are arranged in 
a different manner. The municipal borough in which the propor- 
tion is highest is placed at the head of each table. 

Table III gives the proportion raised by the publican’s licenses 
for each 100 of the population. 

Table IV compares the same licenses with the assessable value. 

Table V gives the proportions raised by the carriage licenses 
for each 100 of the population. 

Table VI compares the same licenses with the assessable value. 

Table VII gives the full particulars of the yield of the licenses, 
and the numbers of the population in 1881, and shows whether the 
license duties for wine, &c., exceed or not the other license duties 
under notice. 

At almost all the places mentioned it will be observed that the 
incidence of the tax varies very greatly. The inference to be 
drawn apparently is that a more careful statistical inquiry as to the 
incidence of taxation is desirable, with a view of ascertaining how 
far this can be arranged in a manner which would render it more 
equable. 

E2 
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TABLE I. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 
Publican’s and all other i Armorial 4 
Licenses for Retailing Proportion | Rearings, Male Propomy 
Assessable | of Beer (including Cider, of Servants, and | 
pale dues Wine, and Sweets;) Licenses, | Dog Licenses, Beat 
_ Dealers in Beer, &e Licenses cart 
RN Mfeot Munit pel Borourh, of Spirits, Wine, and Sweets, ‘ to Kill Game 4 
the District and Refreshment (Col, 3) to) (ineluding (Co 
. ?) Housekeepers (including | Assessable | Gamekeepers’ | 4 
1885-86. additional Value | Licenses), | 488e8! 
Retail Licenses to (Col. 2) and to Valt 
Beer and Spirit Dealers) * “| Carry Guns. (Com 
£ £ Per cnt. £ Per cnt 
BSS ELY onc. ccvecss tee Preece Benet ae 264,235 4,031 15 3,362 13) 
sirkenhead Re Were Sy yl ae 450,392 5,027 1 2 021 +5 
Birmingham .:.0..4,.10- annie 1,569,112 33,146 a 11,281 0: 
Blackburno.s...thoalteonnitanays 366,143 7,626 21 2,081 0-5) 
"iy eee Nigtencoce 382,550 5,373 1-4 8,525 Q: 
Bisadford cocs eer 925,360 9,625 10 | 4,944 0: 
Brighton SSAURADALL. aebtencc eit SAN Be 670,520 10,173 15 ¢ 167 G 
fies tol (county Of city) ee 919,401 15,596 1-7 9,720 | 1 
Harley ica te coe 203,715 2,803 13 1,685 | 0 
Bury sonnsnsnnnnrnenensnsnn 215,256 2,750 13 1,221 0: 
Canterbury (county of city) ........ 78,940 2,269 29 1,289 Li 
Chester eR HOH es: 147,102 3.488 24 | 4,806 2" 
Groydone ee ee eon 519,024 PAT MERGEM RS hci 4.662 | Ox 
Derbys oko h iy aah ateee 293,295 6,730 23 4,799 7 
Exeter (county of chs ee hee 186,217 3,399 1S 1,600 of 
OP ateshendy cot cee ee 222,495 3,254 15 ‘cot ae 
Gloucester (county of city) ....... 122,628 3,074 ra 2,602 a 
Re litax su Cobe th Ga cra 297,156 3,637 12 ses | al 
Pedder eBBlO ee ee anise cee 334,216 4,598 4g dliee d 
riche 162,828 3.265 2-0 Soya 
Kingston-upon-Hull (co. of town)| 569,134 9,915 1:7 5 204 a 
hE ee eta ana 1,087,283 12,809 12 9,225 
iecierae ay. GA, es 403,014 8,165 2-0 4 
Lincoln (county of city)... 119,259 2,751 2°3 ane a 
Liverpooltaiody wit aoe 3,168,559 57,299 1:8 15,178 a 
eee hPa eon Maen rte 2,411,509 26 211 11 : 7 
Mid GleshOLON GN £a.,:skesccs ainsi talvee: 207,856 2717 1:3 ris Fi ? 
Newcastle- on-l'yne (county of city)| 792,201 13.533 1-7 mae 
ING LMA bots 2 seat yaa eee 148,915 3,930 22 vet I 
Norwich (county of city) apie. \ 231,736 8 674, 3°7 Bite 7 
Nottingham (county of town) ...| 774,000 14.682 1:9 Sie 
Oldham: WORM outs set ie 564,026 | ~ 6340 Seer a 
Pryanouthy 2:5. .ce iyi eee ees 216,045 4.749 ts meee : 
Orbs OULD such yen tet 515,304 9 477 a wens 
EPOBUO codcusrecondeasnedoc en rte tes eee 314,312 6.826 2-2 me tae q 
Rochdale staiaes..cee hu ees 237,363 4,251 18 vo | 
Salford eupgpliae nig ei wae Yaa cntrdere oe 736,470 6.671 0:9 rier "1 
SUatOld each ae ke ee 964,050 17,442 Wes 7 
South: Shistds A; oe. iat. eae 194.250 4.278 . i pen K 
Southampton (county of town)... 229,466 5,865 “fe Bag q 
BoA pleninte.¢. eucc ae eee 247,483 3.748 he ag oe 2 
EGO DOM ss .c.ssoseteesvann dnc roms 194,248 4,002 33 ree di 
Penderland! Ais. .ck et ee 414,404, 7 429 cia mart af 
eliall cabin ce 128,377 4,138 a ae 7 
West Bromwich |... 149.071 2,844 - Mee ae 
AVOMVeLHSMPtOM: sid.ccscchs caren 217,709 5,625 a oon . 
ag pedis (county of city) ........ 156,116 3,950 os en : 
or ‘ ; F 
har Macao = 196,490 4,126 21 5,683 2" 
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TABLE II. 
Amount Contributed Amount Contributed 
by Publicans’ y 
and all other Licenses Carriage Licenses, 
for Retailing of Armorial Bearings, 
Name of Municipal Borough. gon aia Cres eee gee 
Spirits, Wine, &c.; Licenses to Kill Game 
Refreshment and to Carry Guns, 
Housekeepers, for for every 100 of 
every 100 of Population. Population. 

£ S. £ $. 
geen Wela | ates de ca ek 7 8 6 4 
SSI OW NCA icc acceete cee WO eG coe vo eec oes 6 - 2 8 
eshn cane: /abeya) geeee Seeker ote, SS Sr 8 4 ae ITE 
BIBCK OULD coccasteaesessttek ort asecsesese50+ (etre b 2 _ 
Aaa) foy. WY ee Eee al Sh 5 2 3 6 
Hajc titi. Me ee es 7 ye 5 6 PD 
Asta eben lc Gl a 8 - ee 
Bristol (county of city) *) .....:-...0....... hoe kO 4 14 
Bartley fae eae ee ee cesses eke 4 8 2: ber TH: 
Aoi gt ee se 5 8 2 8 
Canterbury (county of city)............... 10 12 TS 
Chester eo 8 6 10 10 
OTOY COM, .cccoresntosss cere tttarcc Bitvacscose.-s 6 10 Get ks 
UY rr Meiers ete Oc... Ye 8. LZ 6 4 
Exeter (county of City)... q 4 3 8 
Gateshead, 2. cree ee Resvlncecesss 4. 18 I 6 
Gloucester (county of city) .........0.... 8.10 | 2 
EPCs en ee 4 18 2 12 
Ei wd dere field stir eae Sa cscese.,-. bey 6 se16 
Mieke). ies ee 6. ~10 7 6 
Kingston-upon-Hull (county of town) ae 3 4 
AP Les enna oe de 4 2 3 rs 
PR ae eee eo. a Given 1 2 8 
Lincoln (county of city) wee. faired 8 18 
aver GQue pave eee... 10 6 2 14 
WB islets choles eee 6 12 3 2 
MiG LES OPOU ET cetiscses-festocechs-....0.....-- oy (vets EO 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (county of city)... Demet! tua Be) 
Bt jn lee ee Sr S12 pl 
Norwich (county of, city)....02..cc.. 10 = nyo 
Nottingham (county of town)............ 13 = 67-485 
GT pel es te en 4 2 Tt 14 
Bg Si FN cae hoe a 6 4 5 14 
Portsriogtiigr sees. ORO... 7 8 3 2 
Age oe 7 4 3 8 
ROCKS espe 6 2 rte 
SEM Re oe 3 16 —pUeTG 
RUNG Te UR ta 6 2 3 = 
Mea) >, i 7 8 2 
Southampton (county of town) ........ Dole 3 6 
Spee ee Se) i 6 8 oe 
eters ge si eek, ho ee Ne 6 14 3 4 
ents 0 206 ee oe el Oe &~' «18 2 2 
Walsall? 5... 1 6 18 2 6 
West Bromwich: 2..0008....0%.......... x 5 es I 14 
a 20 jae Bs oO pl 4, = Yt 
Wolverhampton... ikeeccccccessosee- 3 8 A age es 
Worcester (county of city) ............... 9 14 I + 
mork (eounty of etty) 8i.0::5....2...0..: 656416 9 6 
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Taste III. 





Amount Contributed 
by Publican’s 
and all other Licenses 
for Retailing of 
Beer, Spirits, Wine, &c.; 
Dealers in Spirits, Wine, &c.; 
Refreshmeut Housekeepers, 
for every 100 of Population. 


Name of Municipal Borough. Maximum = Too. 








Sie Bs 

Nottingham (county of town) .......... 185. 5= 100 
Canterbury (county of City)... 10 12 82 
Diiverpool © sgs..csassct-f.sse. eee Ree Ube Ti | 79 
Norwich (county of City) ....cc-.ssereeeres 10 - 77 
Southampton (county of town) ........... 9 14 74. 
Worcester (county of city) .........s0000-- 9 14 74: 
Newcastle jak, | See eaee canner Deu 72 
DOK Dye sgeeissnstipsceventyeysigueors cease Stee ee 8 12 66 
Gloucester (county of City)... oe Ae) 65 
Chester PL. Pee it 8 6 64 
Bivmaim PHAM \osesocassstesonceacsecrtt cup Ae 8 4 63 
Brighton 27d; Seiksascgestters sevens ho eee eee 8 - 61 
Black bury $.:ciedersssteeus at ee 7 12  _-. &8 
Bristol (county of City) .iscsecseresceee 7 10 58 
Bathe, ios ccs:otictescsscoe tulbvvatinde oto neS, Gee 78 57 
Lincoln (county of City) ...icssscieseceeee Te th 57 
Portemdtth feessdocscyete doe ee eee 7. 8 57. 
NouthsShieldg).:.., :ecdict..ccchee eae meee (ca 57 
Exeter (county of city)  ....csscesseseeseee (ee 56 
PregtQg es.sttenieusists babes tee ee a eee Ve 56 
WWialsal loi Sennc cnt nce me sts ota 6 18 53 
York (county of city) ..1.eeme eee 6 16 52 
Lietoester:...6).:.s:0, ds eee ae 6 14 51 
Stockport oSivainud. canta aes 6 14 51 
Manchester ’y,.....v-iyaivesrvosnRiien. Meters oe 0} 51 
Croydon %:..e.vcuaicuhs ccna ea ene 6 10 50 
Ipswich .......... rae PMA ed 8 aq ee eet 6 10 50 
SticH olen sa, vicwe endear ttis deat as 6: 48 49 
PL YM OU og 255 WE oe, ae 6 4 48 
Kingston-upon-Hull (county of town) 6 2 47 
Rochdale: «acs .0tiaiuingnseee aah 6 2 47 
Bheiield src: Ast eee eae 6 2 4'7 
Hirkenhedd ac,:. «queen arderes eee 6 - 46 
Sunderland iis.ieuerbi nee, Mae ore 5 18 45 
Northampton s-ivckis. eee tea 5 12 43 

TUL Y ess. ccceovgnas eas esaoeereean tesauthes teres dees 5 8 42 
Brodfond .::ndeertesmmen ia hee deems 5 6 41 
Huddersfield .icmcedanae eae: 5 6 41 
Bolbotiwisrusieante eee Anes 5. ee 89 
West Bromwich 4.A%sasnadnaedti, 5 - 38 
Gatesh@nd s.,i%s5... spade ae 4 18 38 
Flalifax: «|: cciuh teen meee: 4 18 38 
Burnley. ....ujaccmaw ote eee eee 4 8 84 
Leeds. iy.....::uiiiys dager ee atte 4 2 82 
Oldham *.....pnsaidngecoe mee ee 4 2 382 
West Him _......cchisd Sanaa mee 4 - 81 
RIBLEOR | iessghcsnsonsvtede eee ween ene 3 16 29 
Middlesborough:....;icissccnctaesie en 3 14 28 
Wolverhampton ROMPRES eres coe 3 68 26 
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TABLE LV. 


Name of Municipal Borough. 


Norwich (county of City)......scsssreress 
AUC UET VSS ee 5s ee ea, oe 
Canterbury (county of city) ........ 
Southampton (county of town) ............ 
SW OLVOEH ST DUOW tact rasugrarersacensnesssseyesees 
Gloucester (county of City)......... 
Worcester bp ee eee 


Chester 


DO GED encctaade<aty sctesate erent se cGeesnesvesssss 
Lincoln’ (county of City) ciaccceccsererseeel 
IVOFED AN POOT Cipeccerseratstrigiectossseresecssssoseees 
of yanilyel Weegee Soe fo 
EVOSUOR 2 Vrares We RUMEN etarndhsoeveesseeenes 
SOUGH SBIOlIG, sesccrnccmstedenresavinsanconsssoeeees 
BBiPrOIN RG Oa a,j <ca? otecantntys- inci A ee 
PLC OUIEYE natu tater eerrssct ea ossersasesese. 
AY OPE: (GOUUE ROE C109 ets tceccccn ss evssveee. 
Way) Po re che co yo 
TLiGUCORUOE creeccap cat mn Use en Chania sacyap-nsesessossces 


Stockport 


Portsmouth 
Rochdale 
Sheffield 


Bristol (county of city) 
Kingston-upon-Hull (county of town) 


Newecastle-on-Tyne (county of city) .... 


Bath 
Brighton 
Gateshead 


Bur 
Middlesborough 
Halifax 
Leeds 


Oldham 
Bradford 





Nottingham (county of town)................ 
WY Osh DSPOmA WHC etree tissesecssessesssssssees 
Exeter (county Of City) ......0.sesssoeees: 
LUV OT OG) tet eee eee racsscsise noes secseeeess 


SPARE TROR eee ee ee resersoreeeeear eer eeeseers 
APO O RH eee eee Heme meee ee eee esses eee eseeseessesee® 
TAO O Heme ee eee Ones error esereerrasr ess eeeseresoess 
eee ee eee eer ee reer ee ree 


Pees scaresesersoeerens: 


TTR ERO O Hee meee serene eee ese OOH He Hesse esar aes Ooo ones 
rer eee ee eee eee reer rere eee r rrr rr errr eee rere 
OTR ee eee en eee eee dees eeeebscaressenseeesseere 
TORO eee erate eee e meee eee Saree see oeeeesosones 
SETHE E OOO ee meee eee ener seeeoseseneaeseebesesessrees 
PETE e re meena eee seers sea eeeera tees ares ese 
PEPE OHHH ee reer en ee eee enererreresesseesessen: eeeees 
PPP eee ee cere eee PPC e rere er eee reer eee 
ERROR Here Com eeeeeneeeueseteseearees? 
SHORTER eee TH Hee ee H MOOT OHEH OSH OOH E HEHE TES EOEHEES 
PARE e meme e eens semen eeeeeeeseee esse eeeeits CHeeeees 
THU H Eee eee renee meses eee eee er eeaeesmareeetees 
TOPE e eee meme eee Hee m neat eee eas ese eeeseeeess 
eee eee eee See eee eee Corer erreer er ee reer errr rere 


SOS ee PN i eee sctsari rics stutessssesessass. 
PME ae mee eN ti Gok c ei eeapceisicp scot seovescedens 


Proportion of Publican’s 
and all other 
Licenses for Retailing of 
Beer, Wine, &c., 
Dealers in Beer, Spirits, &c., 
to Assessable Value of 
District (1885-86). 





Per cnt. 
3°7 
3°2 
29 
26 
2'6 
2°5 


18 


piles ae a sey ta oat ot 
wr orooosnya 


1°3 











Maximum = 100. 
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TABLE V. 
ee 
Amount Contributed 
Carriage Licata! 
Armorial Bearings, 
Name of Municipal Borough. Male Servants, Maximum = Ioo. 
Dog Licenses, 
Licences to Kill Game 
and to Carry Guns, 
_ for 100 of Population. 
£ S. 
Worcester (county of City)... 11 4, 100 
Chester : ge EE HE ee 10: 20 94 
York Sp. oS meget ames 9 6 85 
Lincoln PE rer es! 5 ; Se 718 80 
Northampton fice s:.-cccceseeneraepeers te pena 7-710 67 
Norwich (county of city) .........:ssseeeseees each 18 Pope 67 
Tps wich, o..1.t.0. fie. scstteecoaas es sane 7 6 65 
Gloucester (county of City) ....... cee 7 2 63 
Nottingham (county of town) ............+0+ eee i ke 59 
Bath: 7aiticitecd ete ie cece ten eee ee 6 4, 55 
Derby ooo soci ties ists faveertee=lovee-s apace sees 2 ene 6 4, 55 
Canterbury (county of city) oe Png Be) 53 
COV COM). -sseiesabncessraiesoh deathigeg aes eee Ps be 53 
Plymouth iis. aseke- apcteerveres nats caren tae ene 5 14 51 
Brighton scoot 0t5bs. d.seiede seston eee 5 ne 50 
Bristol (county of city) “soe 4° 14 42 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (county of city) 4 10 40 
Hudderstield: 2424. :.:cacccseteeeenere me 30 ws 34 
Hixeter (county of city) © s.ctisec.cten sens 3 8 30 
PV CSTR sya cap Rianne toca deecin eS gee eee 3 8 30 
TB OLGO1 oe. ccs cere Wheat eee ieeccaae ee ee 3 6 29 
Southampton (county of town) ........... 3 6 29 
Kingston-upon-Hull com of town).. 3 4, 28 
EOC ORE. cso shdscudedesathet cs gates eee ene 3 Z 28 
Manchester i acdiusleccwsnle teen meee 3 2 27 
MEOPUSTAOTIGL x, Syst acstis teres snare eet eee eee 3 2 27 
MC oe 2s et cedesdtconsddh (oattess eae eee ne 3 ~ 27 
RELOEISIL ccc dseyes tc nether Sistema eee eee 3 - 27 
SVIPTUT TANI 2.26.4, conten ctremcncpate suey Srememeees 2 eels 25 
PAGiGrd G04... laccitumecerseies ceee 2S oe 24 
UT) Yoo ooie cat tctas eceeeec eure ede ee 2 14 24 
LTVORPOOL aig: sass ecko speedos ean ee Sones eae 2 14 24 
UEC) Grog enr, eet Sem 2 ele 23 
Nt. Helen ¢t sth selenite nee es 2° 12 23 
ROOCHUGIG 225, catia tae Rear dee eee 2 ona 22 
Birkenhpadisst ecco eee 2 8 21 
LE gi WEY Poehoke oS tte ee 2 8 21 
DL sGIOOBLED << acters tcocenthod se Mieeenree Meera eete 2 8 21 
Walsall = 5,050.5: aration ee ne eee 2 6 20 
Sundefland .,..1.2e eee oaaee meee 2 2 19 
Black burn wiih ieee ee eee 2 - 18 
'W olverhiam pon i cenloccueneere eerie 5 Rat hs 17 
Cd a 103 3 i.s..c.crcvoccse ee a 1 14 15 
West romwieh......cn tec eee ae Let oie 15 
1s Eni Ween er Repeermerrhe en enh geld bs 1 14 15 
Middiesborough ivivash o¥inug vote Oates aeeecen renee aes Tae 13 
ateshead | 5:.:...:4.+cncnce eee ee 1 6 11 
SSAIT OTE | ats seucapsdendvvacsar cate eee nee - 16 7 


South Shields —- 2 2 


PTET e Heme eee eee e Heer ee eeeeeeseeeeeteee 
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Tasuie VI. 





Proportion 

of Carriage Licenses, 

Armorial Bearings, 

Male Servants, 
Name of Municipal Borough. and Dog Licenses, Maximum = Ioo. 

Licenses to Kill Game 

and to Carry Guns, 
to Assessable Value of 

District (1885-86). 














P Per cnt. 
Chester(county of city),...........:..........3: 2°9 100 
Norwich zl ga an ee 2°9 100 
Worcester i) SBE... 5 eeu 2°9 100 
York a le eee 2:9 100 
Lincoln fy 1 a ee 2°8 97 
PU OREM AMON 0. oasecoseceleei a comnssn den sooscne dt: 2°8 97 
UDI) "OSA SA Sy ee , 2°2 76 
Gloucester (county of city) oe. 21 73 
I ania occa AMG cs gnne es nedesenroees (%, 2°0 69 _ 
Canterbury (county of EUV Ji retest tomes 16 55 
1 Sept eee 16 55 
PV OLY CRMATIIDUON -.5..1.0<baciiieseeosecsacsdeercooeese: 1°5 52 
BO AE RR PE, cnn Ps Cae bincnes ecesep ave ++senes 1:3 45 
Tits UO SES Bake ehpeeee | <n rors gia 38 
Bristol, (county of City); .........ccsseseesees 11 38 
Se NR ect hs ssc eb odes erecta caeoteeseonens cas 11 38 
tO oe eck M205 csncncovnssecee sd 1:0 34 
1 ee oe oe ee ee 0-9 31 
GCOS RI) reece ee 0-9 31 
USL GS OE UG Sa Oe 0-9 31 
Kingston-upon-Hull (county of town).. 09 31 
Nottingham (county of town) .............. 029 31 
CUES SOIR Se ereee ee eee DES eee 09 31 
Be RM cao soso acnces dS Nssoetacoecceteseseesece: 0:9 31 
MI reste es gE KCL Toc esnevecneoessecoeed: 0:8 28 
(ss STE Greens ee 08 28 
DER eee ee 0°8 28 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (county of city) 0°8 28 
Do ee 0°8 28 
Southampton (county of town) ............ 0:8 28 
PPS ods. .n..ccipase scio.nsosnessseseoses 0-7 24 
Noosa scdbdicsevoceesevegseeveveeaee 0-7 24 
RD CS Se 0-7 24. 
RAR 2k oa 256Yp8 cde ces ences seseees eens 0°6 21 
SLE 0 aR 0-6 21 
PoP orks) igh o0s accnncns ss seecee se 0°6 21 
A or 06 21 
Pe i ee 0°5 17 
gS 05 17 
PR Oo 0°5 17 
Aes ge ES 0°5 17 
UF g gh et a 05 17 
PEE TP oe ~ 05 17 
Middlesborough. cn ee 05 17 
OGLE MES} a 05 17 
Prt ce BOR 0°4 14 
PUOUIBTL SOPIOULS setts saya sste GaPe lv aeceseeebye-ecseeens 03 10 
i BOE Ae eee a 0°2 7 
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TaRLe VII. 
1 a oy 4 5 / 
pears Dealers in 
Publican’s Beer, Spirits, Wine, 
and all other ae Pikes 
“Ts an eshment 
s fa Bicgnecs for the H onsek eepers Total, 
ame of Municipal Borough. Retailing of Beer Gnas cudaues Carriages. 
ag i ols. 2 and 3. 
peers Se Retail iavenges 
Spirits, Wine, toe ae 
and Sweets, | Beerand Spirit 
£ £ £ £ 
EL INS eh ire Mey aden ery 8,492 539 4,031 | 1,174 
Birkcnhead ct dae Ree 4,465 562 5,027 670 
ES IPINID PUAN 405, stg tics casutee rere cere tee one 30,108 3,038 33,146 4,501 
Blackburn ............ Pike Renee ee 7,169 457 7,626 703 
BS OULGD, Osc tesctes raat a eee re ae 5,089 284 5,373 1,452 
Bradford sscti.- hac, 0s ee 8.590 1,035 9,625 | 2132 
TION LON Ash. ei hatce eee terme 8,463 1,710 10,173 3,042 
Bristol (county-of city) (ic... 11757 3,839 15,596 4,433 
POALTDOy Ssh cays ceteas cates aga eet pee 2D1O wae 293 2,803 524 
ESUIEY bese clveseas cig tee ence eee ee 2,487 263° 2,750 368 
Canterbury (county of city) ........., 2,034: 235 2,269 475 
Chester (county of City) .....cs.seee 3,124 364 3,488 1,729 
Croydon Gach tice eee 3,870 1,231 5,101 1,775 4 
DOP Yio io espe a ee 6,315 415 6,730 1,990 
Exeter (county of City)... 2,958 441. 3,399 683 
Gateshead nee 7 at ee eee 3,102 152 3,254 187 
Gloucester (county of city)... 2,627 447 8,074 934 
SEES Sed aR eek eles ania e 3,158 479 8,637 740 
Pe rneld Sct Oe 4,201 397 4,598 1,442 
PEWICNG Teruel. mee een ame 2,761 504 3,265 1,579 
Kingston-upon-Hull (county of town) 8,709 1,206 9,915 2,262 
a page Sine ag lee ee ee Saves 
CIC SLOTS tee Bevin; idee. Re ee ; : 
Lincoln (county of City) wise 2,487 264 2,751 1,339 
TAVerpUGl gt 5 a eee eee 52,264 5,035 57,299 6,511 
Manchester TRO Ccaue UE Oe © 22.4382 3,779 26,211 5,825 
Middlesborougine )...cais tices eee 2,375 ; 342 2,717 225 
Newcastle-on-Tyne (county of city) 12,042 1,491 13,533 2,102 
Northampton. jh .cc.sccdes. me oe 2,675 555 3,280 1,742 
Norwich (county of city)... 8,132 542 8,674 2,859 
alate (county of town)............ 13,501 1,181 14,682 2,864 
Lian Fasten sect ee ee 5,866 474; 6,340 1,055 
Ply mith oe tc. kc ie eee 4.085 664; 4749 | 2071 
Be ne Pe ksssiised eon ene ee 7,902 1,575 9,477 1,598 
as piston otaiss-cpial er ane ba ae yore Bens 
Salford sunA-5..0 nt boa ee erate 493. 6,671 428 
sHetield c...c\ee-6 eA eee 16,030 1,412 17,442 3,482 
South Shields inci .c0 tebe eee 3,978 300 4,278 161 
Southampton (county of town) ....... 4,972 893 5,865 702 
Rie tLelon’g 3. be ct eh ae ee 3,608 140 3,748 578 
LOGI DOIt.. ised hevadeeiaieueee eee 3,759 243 4,002 747 
eaeiana siarstbileadine lee ae a as kee a 
West Bromvich rnnnnnnnsnnn 2,642 202 2,844 4417 
See Hains 6.20 ok ee 4,903 335 5,238 569 
Wolverhampton _......... ps cijarvar abe 5,306 319 5,625 1,292 
peer (county of city)... 3,481 469 3,950 1,847 
or ( aS Dia arene 3,019 607 4,126 2,238 


ee See 
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TABLE VII. 











7 8 


Licenses 


9 1l 12 













Col. 4 More or Less 














































Memorial aa iely Carne Proportion Proportion 
than Col. 8. 

Bearings, (including Total, ' . of of 
Male Servants, | Gamekeeper’s | Cols. 5, 6, Population Col. 4 Col. 8 
and Licenses), and 7. | (Census 1881): se cl 
Dog Liceuses. ane More. ere Population, | Population, 

Biker Gane | Col. 10. Col. 10. 
£ £ £ £ £ Per cnt. Per ent. 
By icy | 401 3,362 669 53,785 TA: 6:2 
1,214 137 2,021 | 3,006 84,006 6:0 2°4 
5,261 1,519 11,281 | 21,865 : 400,774 8:2 2°8 
1,100 228 2,031 | 5,595 100,620 7-6 2:0 
1,767 306 3,525 | 1,848 | 105,965 51 3:3 
2,204 608 4,944 | 4,681 180,459 53 2-7 
3,473 652 7,167 | 3,006 128,440 8'0 5°6 
4340 947 9,720 | 5,876 206,874 75 47 
942 219 1,685 | 1,118 63,638 44, 2-7 
756 97 1,221 | 1,529 50,178 5°4: 2°4: 
586 228 1,289 980 21,704 10°6 59 
2,008 569 4,306 818 40,972 83 10°5 
2,525 362 4,662 439 78,953 65 5°9 
1,997 812 4,799 | 1,931 77,6386 86 6:2 
654, 263 1,600 | 1,799 47,154 72 a4 
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I.— Historical. 


Tue origin of property in mines, and of the royalties and 
other dues paid by the mine worker to the landlord, is involved. 
in considerable obscurity. We are however able to enumerate 
the chief causes which have brought about the present state of 
the ownership of minerals in this country, thongh it is more 
difficult to trace the operation of these causes, and show how they 
combined to produce the result. The causes referred to seem 
to have been, in the ,main, these four: In the first place, the 
Roman law regulating property in land and mines, as subsequently 
modified by feudal ideas, and adopted in England; secondly, the 
customs (themselves sufficiently obscure in origin) which ruled in 
certain mining districts anterior to any statute law; thirdly, 
encroachments upon customary rights* similar to those which 
brought about the enclosure of commons; and, in the last place, 
the exclusive right claimed by the Crown to gold and silver and 
the minerals containing them. 

In the Roman law we find both the assertion of Crown rights 
to minerals, and the admission, under certain conditions, of pro- 


perty in them as belonging to the owner of the surface. The ~ 


seigneurial rights claimed by the Roman emperors over all lands 
whatever extended also to mines. The subject was, at most, the 
dominus uti or beneficial owner of mines as of the soil; and from 
both a revenue might be raised for the State. In conquered. 
countries, moreover, the Roman State succeeded to the status and 
rights of the conquered government, and thus, in countries such as 
Spain and Macedonia, obtained exclusive property (7.e., dominium 
utile as well as dominiwm strictum) in the mines of gold and silver. 
A claim to the exclusive possession of all minerals whatever was 
even made by Tiberius. But the more moderate claim of the 
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Emperor Gratian (367-83 a.p.) was that which became the final 
measure of imperial mining rights. The claim thus made asserted 
first, the exclusive right to the full legal and beneficial ownership 
of all gold and silver mines; and secondly, the right to receive a 
proportion of the produce of all other mines. This proportion was 
usually one-tenth, payable by the actual mine worker to the Crown 
directly. If the mine worker was also the owner (t.e., occupant) 
of the lands, he was owner also of the minerals subject only to 
such payment. If the mine worker was not the owner of the 
lands, then he had further to pay to the latter one-tenth of the 
produce: subject to the payment of such two equal tenth parts, 
the mine worker was the owner of the minerals.’ 

What is noticeable here, in addition to the assertion of the 
Crown’s right to a royalty on the output, is the limitation of the 
claim possessed by the (beneficial) owner of the soil to the owner- 
_ ship of the minerals. The necessity must have been early felt of 
regulating the conditions under which mines should be worked by 
others than the occupants of the surface. And by this regulation, 
they became the property of the worker, subject to the payment 
of a fixed part of the produce to the owner of the soil, and a 
similar payment to the Crown. 

To these regulations we may trace, if we please, the royal 
claim to minerals in England, the landlord’s property in mines, 
and the royalty system. There is no good ground however for 
referring either to Roman law, or to the grant of the sovereign, 
the various local customs which regulated the early right of 
mining in this and many other countries, and which, at later 
periods, were confirmed or modified by statute law. The opinion 
of Mr. Bainbridge, indeed, seems to be that they were derived 
from the concession of crown rights. Speaking of the customary 
law of the lead mines of Derbyshire, he says :— 

“Tt would be difficult to trace with accuracy the origin and 
‘“orowth of those peculiar customs, but they may probably be 
“most correctly regarded as rights of the Crown, which were 
“‘ from time to time expressly or impliedly conceded by the Crown 
“‘ to the people of the country, and either subject or not subject 
“to certain renders to the Crown. Almost all the old mining 
‘“‘ codes of Hurope whose provisions are opposed to the rights of 
“the owner of the surface, must have originated in the old 
‘Roman law, or in the royal prerogative, or in the successful 
“ assertion of high feudal privileges.’’’ 

For this view, stated with growing confidence as the paragraph 
proceeds, there does not seem to be sufficient evidence. The local 


1 Bainbridge, “ Law of Mines and Minerals,” chap. vi, sec. 1, 4th edit., 1878. 
2 «Law of Mines and Minerals,” p. 138. 
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customs referred to survive, in modified form, in this country in — 
the Forest of Dean and parts of Cornwall, Devon, Derbyshire, and 
Wales. In spite of much divergency of detail they all seem to 
have sprung from a condition of affairs in which mining was free. 
Anyone who would—the first discoverer—usually had the right of 
marking out and working a certain area or certain lode, provided he 
conformed to the rules imposed by the local authorities. Similar 
rights existed in ancient and medieval Germany ; and the American 
mining customs, founded on the practice of the Spanish miners, 
betray similar characteristics. This freedom of mining (Bergbau- 
fretheit), or right of anyone to work mines in his own or another’s 
ground, has, with great probability, been connected with the 
original common ownership and common use of the mark.’ The 
mining privileges of various districts were not derived, as Bainbridge , 
supposes, from the royal concession of Crown rights to the people. 
On the contrary, the local customs now existing, so far as they 
indicate free mining, are in all likelihood the remnants of a widely 
extended condition of affairs which has been everywhere trans- 
formed, and, in most districts, entirely superseded, by the extension 
of the royal prerogative and of feudal tenure, and by the encroach- 
ments of private proprietors. 

Traces of the operation of this last cause may be found in the 
modern Enclosure Acts, in which the right to the mines is reserved 
to the lord of the manor. The spirit of English law is hostile to the 
older system of common property; and the gradual disappearance 
of common rights in the soil and the monopoly by the strongest 
member of the community of its property as his individual posses- 
sion, which have been so frequently manifested in the changes of 
the ownership of the surface, seem to have been operative in the 
case of the ownership of minerals as well; until, except in a few 
localities, in which the customary rights were never allowed to 
lapse altogether, the minerals under the soil came to be regarded 
as the private property of the owner of the surface, in the absence 
of express evidence to the contrary. This, indeed, is a maxim of 
English law: cujus est solum, ejus est usque at celum, et deinde 
usque ad inferos. . 

_ The rights of the Crown, equally with the rights of the people, 
have gradually disappeared before those of the private proprietors. 
The rights claimed by the English Crown were at first extensive. 
‘* But in these early times,” says Bainbridge,‘ “the mines of tin 
“and lead and of gold and silver were, if not the only, at least 
“the principal, mines to which industry was directed; and by the 


* Leuthold, Art. “ Bergrecht,” in Holtzendorff’s “ Rechtslexicon,” 3te Aufl., 
I, 286. 
* « Law of Mines and Minerals,” chap. vi, sec. 2. 
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“time that industry began to extend itself to mines of coal, iron, 
“and such like other baser substances, the spirit of lberty and of 
“‘ private encroachment, fostered and protected by the genius as 
‘“‘ well as by the forms of English law, occasioned the assertion by 
‘¢ individual landowners of rights that were exclusive of the Crown. 
“* Whence it appears that in or about the year 1568, the respective 
“adverse rights of the Crown and of private landowners became 
“the subject of contention, and called for definition by the courts 
“of justice.” The decision of the judges in this so-called “ great 
“ case of mines” (Queen v. Northumberland) was in effect ‘that 
“only the so-called royal mines [7.e., those of gold or silver] 
“ belonged to the Crown, and that all the baser minerals belonged 
‘* to the individual landowner.” This decision carried with it the 
right of the Crown to search for gold or silver: to enter upon 
private land, and carry on the operations necessary for obtaining 
the precious metals. The judges who decided the case further 
held (by a majority) that a mine of baser metal, if it contained 
any gold or silver, was a royal mine. But as gold and silver, 
when found in this country, are almost always found along with 
other metals, and as it was a prevalent superstition at the time 
that all other metals contain them,° this decision might have 
admitted of an indefinite extension of the Crown rights. The 
uncertainty to which it gave rise, and which was found to inter- 
fere seriously with mining industry, was ultimately set at rest by 
statutes,® which confirmed the private ownership of mines con- 
taining copper, tin, iron, or lead (notwithstanding their being 
claimed to be royal mines), subject to a right of pre-emption of 
the minerals by the Crown. As the prices fixed for the Crown’s 
_ pre-emption have, in nearly every case, exceeded the selling price 
of the minerals since the passing of the Acts, the danger of royal 
interference, which had, at one time, been a serious obstacle to the 
working of minerals, ceased to exist. All minerals (except gold 
and silver) have thus in England come to be recognised as private 
property as much as land; and the recent case at Dolgelly in 
North Wales shows that the Crown rights to gold and silver, 
though still maintained, are assessed in such a way as not to 
interfere with the stimulus to private enterprise.’ 

Up to a certain time the question as to the possession of 
minerals on the continent of Europe seems to have been subject 


5 Cf. Hunt, “ British Mining,” p. 127, 2nd edit., 1887. 

6 3 William and Mary, cap. 30; 5 William and Mary, cap. 6; 55 Geo. III, 
cap. 134, 

7 The royalty agreed upon is understood to be one-thirtieth of the output (see 
“Western Mail” for 30th May, 20th June, and 8th October, 1888); and 
Mr. Pritchard Morgan allows that “the Government. was dealing with the whole 
* question in a very fair and liberal spirit’ (*‘ Western Mail,’’ 21st May, 18887’). 
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to similar influences to those operative in this country. But the 
development of the law on the subject in every important mining 
country except Russia and England, was turned into a new direc- 
tion by the influence, direct or indirect, of the French mining 
legislation of 1789 and 1810. According to the latter law, which 
re-enacts the main provisions of that of 1789, minerals do not 
belong to the owner of the surface, or to anyone until conceded by 
the State. A State concession of minerals creates a new property 
different from and independent of that of the surface, and capable 
of transference like other properties. The system, it is to be noted, 
is not the same thing as one of State ownership. The mine belongs 
to no one until conceded by the State, or is only in the nominal 
possession of the State, which never works it itself nor lets it at a 
competitive rent. When conceded to anyone it belongs to the 
concessionaire as absolutely as any other property does.? At the 
same time, the State may and commonly does exact, in return for 
the concession, certain dues from the concessionaire in the form of 
initial payment, rent, or royalty. These payments differ consider- 
ably in different countries, and in different districts, and in different 
circumstances in the same country. But, subject to these charges, 
and with some differences of legal technicality, the ownership of 
minerals is vested in the State concessionaire in France, Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Norway, and the greater part 
of Italy (namely, Sardinia and all upper and central Italy with | 
the exception of the Tuscan provinces). 

It has been already pointed out that, according to the claim 
made by the Emperor Gratian, the mine worker had to pay to the 
State one-tenth of the produce of the mine, and that a payment of 
the same amount had to be made by him to the landlord, if he was 
not himself the owner (occupant) of the surface. The payment 
thus agreed in nature with the modern royalty. It rose and fell 
with the produce of the mine. But the earliest mineral leases in 
this country do not seem to have been of the same nature. Mr. 
Psa ia in his “ History of Coal Mining,”’® says that, ‘‘in the 

‘ earliest leases of which we find mention (such as those granted 
“ by the monks of Tynemouth about 1330 4.p.) a certain rent per 
‘annum was alone reserved by the lessors, without any stipulation 
‘“as to the quantity of coal allowed to be worked for the same. 
‘But the necessity of making the quantity of coal drawn from 
“the mine bear a fixed relation to the amount of rent paid, 

8 In some cases, however, the concession is limited. According to the law of 
Napoleon (of 9th August, 1808), in force in the Italian provinces of Modena and 

teggio, concessions “are not granted for ever, but only for a term not exceeding 
“ fifty years, subject to renewal.”—*‘ Reports on Mining Rents and Royalties, 


“ Commercial,” No. 7 (1887), p. 21. 
® London, 1882, p. 17. 
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“soon became felt, and as early as the middle of the fourteenth 
“ century provisions were introduced for this purpose. At first this 
“‘ was effected by simply limiting the quantity of coal which might 
‘“‘ be worked. Thus in a lease of five mines at Whickham, made by 
“the Bishop of Durham in 1356, it was stipulated that the lessees 
‘‘ might not draw from each mine more than one keel (21 tons) per 
“day. The arrangement of limiting the quantity of coal to be 
** worked was the plan usually adopted in leases, until the introduc- 
“ tion of the more improved modern method of having both a fixed 
“and a sliding, or tonnage rent, which makes the amount of rent 
‘* to be in exact proportion to the quantity of coal worked.” The 
modern method, however, seems to have been long in being 
universally adopted. Thus in 1748 the then Marquis of Bute 
leased extensive tracts of ironstone and coal fields (for ninety-nine 
or for a hundred years) to the firm now represented by the Dowlais 
Company, for the certain rent only of 100/. a year. After this 
lease had expired it was renewed on the royalty system, after 
prolonged and disastrous contention between the contracting 
parties. To show the superiority (from the landlord’s point of 
view) of the modern method of assessment, it may be added that 
the amount actually paid to the landlord in the first year of the 
new lease was (if my information is correct) 20,000l., as against 
100/. for each year under the old lease. 


Il.—Descriptive. 


The payments made by the mine workers to the landlord in 
this country consist of: (1) a fixed or certain or dead rent, (2) a 
royalty or payment per ton of mineral worked, (3) in some cases, 
payments for instroke or outstroke, shaft, and wayleave. 

-(1.) Certain or dead rent :— 

When a mine is leased, the landlord stipulates for a certain 
annual payment whatever quantity of mineral be worked, or even 
if the mine be allowed to stand idle; otherwise his mine might 
be allowed to remain unworked through the mismanagement of - 
the lessee, and the landlord be unable to obtain any income from 
his property. The certain rent is not charged in addition to the 
royalty payment. If the certain rent be 1,000/. and the royalty 
6d., the first 40,000 tons worked in any year pay no royalty. Should 
less than 40,000 tons be worked, 1,000/. must still be paid. Buta 
clause in the lease usually admits of such short workings, or 
“ shorts,” being recovered, i.e., worked without additional royalty 
payment in some subsequent year. Sometimes shorts must be 
worked in the next year, sometimes in the next four or five, or ten 
years, sometimes in any subsequent year of the lease. Five years 
seems to be the period commonly allowed for working them. And 
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this restriction of the period allowed for working shorts is felt as a 
grievance, especially in districts such as Cleveland, where the 
certain rents are high. In Cleveland, and perhaps in other 
districts, the certain rents are calculated on the principle of being 
equal to the total royalty yield of the mine, divided by the number | 
of years of the lease, the mine being generally exhausted at the 
end of the lease. The importance of this part of the subject may 
be illustrated from the evidence of Mr. A. Hewlett before the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade and Industry. The 
Wigan Coal and Iron Company, with about 200 leases, has (he says) 
overpaid in this way about 260,000/. ; and Sir Lowthian Bell says 
that for this fixed payment, and for keeping the mine free from 
water, and the machinery, &., in good repair, he ‘‘ could name 
‘‘ gases in which 20,0001., or 30,000/., a year would not suffice.”” 

(2.) Royalties :— 

In a system which admits of the possession of minerals by 
others than those who work them, the royalty rent finds its obvious 
justification in the deterioration of the mine by each quantity of 
mineral removed. The royalty protects the landlord against the 
rapid exhaustion of the mine, as the certain rent protects him 
against its lying idle. The royalty is nearly always estimated 
at so much per ton or other quantity of mineral extracted. In 
south Yorkshire, however, the coal field is rented by the acre, an 
estimate being made of the quantity of coal which the acre is 
likely to yield. ‘‘ Sometimes it is taken by what we call footage 
“‘ rent, that is to say, so much per foot, whatever thickness it runs 
** to it is paid for accordingly.” A similar method is common in 
south Staffordshire. The tonnage or (in Northumberland and 
Durham) tentail rent, is, however, much more common. 

The royalties in different parts of the country vary largely with 
the quality of the mineral, the thickness of strata, freedom from 
‘“‘ troubles,” or faults in the strata, accessibility of markets, &c. 
Thus in Northumberland the present royalty on coal is usually 
about 4d. or 4;d.a ton, having diminished considerably of late ; 
that in south Wales is said to be about gd.% In south Stafford- 
shire, according to my information, “ where payment is made on 
“the selling price at the pit’s mouth, royalties vary between one- 
‘eighth and one-fourteenth; when by the ton, from 6d. to 10d.; 
‘“ when by the foot thick per acre, from 12/. 10s. to 40l., and when 
‘* per acre all prices from 150/. to 1,000/.””, The Cleveland ironstone 

10 Report, Q. 12,122 and 12,123. 

™ Second Report, Appendix I, p. 75 of pamphlet. 

2 “ Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade,” Q, 3127— 


3134, (Evidence of Mr. J. D. Ellis, chairman of John Brown and Co., and of the 
South Yorkshire Coal Association.) 


* Speech af Mr. W. Abraham, in the House of Commons, 14th May, 1886. 
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is spoken of as paying a normal royalty of 6d. or 7d., but in many 
of the most productive mines the royalty would’ seem to be much 
less. Comparing Sir B. Samuelson’s statement, quoted below, that 
‘in Cleveland the royalties in ironstone alone in 1886 amounted to 
more than 120,000/., with the quantity of Cleveland ironstone 
produced in that year (5,370,279 tons), the average royalty is 
found to be under s3d.; while for the rich hematite ores of 
Cumberland the normal royalty (according to the sliding scale 
arrangement in force there) is 2s., and as much as gs. or 10s. a 
ton royalty has been paid at the time of very high prices." 

(3.) Wayleaves are of two kinds, which it seems important to 
distinguish :— 

(a.) When the way granted is over, or under the surface of, 
land which is not being mined; (b.) when it is through a mine 
which is being worked. The former requires separate considera- 
tion; the latter may be treated along with shaft instroke and 
outstroke rents. These latter may be dealt with first. 

When a lease is taken, and the lessee sinks his shaft in the 
property of the lessor, neither instroke, wayleave, nor shaft rent 
is paid. But the same lessee may also take an adjoining royalty 
belonging to another owner. And it often happens, in such a case, 
that (either because the landlord objects to the surface of his 
property being defaced, or because the lessee is anxious to save 
the capital expenditure of a new shaft and buildings) that the 
mineral from the second royalty is brought through the first mine 
and up its shaft. In doing this the lessee has to pay a tonnage 
to the owner of the first royalty: first, for bringing the mineral 
through the barrier between the mines, called instroke, or from the 
other point of view, outstroke rent; secondly, for the wayleave 
from the barrier to the shaft; and thirdly, for bringing the 
mineral up the shaft. These items are commonly at or a little less 
than $d. a ton each (for coal) in Durham and Northumberland. 
The charges for the three processes (which are really only parts of 
one process) are usually combined into a single payment per ton. 

These payments are sometimes considered unfair and excessive. 
The question of their incidence will be discussed at a subsequent 
stage. But, for purposes of explanation, it may be as well to point 
out at present that a mine is deterioated by its barrier from the 
surrounding property being removed. It is thereby rendered liable 
to be invaded by water or noxious gases from the neighbouring 
mine. That payment should be made for instroke or outstroke is 
therefore reasonable. Whether this should be in the form of a 
tonnage charge would seem to depend on whether the mine suffers 


4 “Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade,” Q. 2313 
and 2314, (Evidence of Mr. I. T. Smith.) 
: : F2 
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according to the amount of mineral brought through the barrier. 
But it certainly appears strange that the lessee should have’to make - 
an additional payment in the form of wayleave and shaft rent, for 
every ton of mineral he brings along the ways he has himself con- 
structed, and up the shaft he has himself sunk. The answer may 
‘of course be made, and must be allowed due weight, that the 
matter is one which has been settled by a contract to which the 
lessee has agreed. If payment were not made for shaft or way- 
leave, so much more might be charged for instroke. Still it is 
deserving of notice that, in this matter, the lessee seems not to have 
been able to make a contract with the landlord in which each 
separate payment is in return for value received; and the landlord 
would appear to have been able to dictate his own terms. 

The other kind of wayleave—that across or under ground which 
is not itself mined—differs in nature from the preceding. But, in 
this case, as in the former, the owner of the way is able to charge 
for it a price proportioned to the necessity of the buyer. It is 
evident, of course, that the tonnage charged bears no relation to 
value removed from the soil. The property is not deteriorated 
according to the amount of mineral carried. Instances are some- 
times quoted of the charges for wayleave weighing so heavily as to 
lead to the giving up of the working of a mine, while other cases 
are mentioned of a mine lying unworked on account of the unwil- 
lingness of a neighbouring proprietor to grant a wayleave. This, 
again, is of course a matter of contract in which the individual 
avails himself of the advantages of his situation. A penny a ton 
for leave to bring mineral underneath a field 40 yards across 
(yielding in the case referred to some 600l. a year to the owner of 
the field), certainly appears to be an exorbitant rent, though it may 
be paralleled in many other cases of the ‘‘ unearned increment ”’ 
which a valuable monopoly may yield. 

In addition to the above, which are payments for the minerals, 
the landlord is usually compensated by an additional payment for 
the use of, and injury done to, the surface.* And for these he is — 
generally able to secure favourable terms in the lease. Thus a lease 
of which I have had the details, and which is probably typical, 
gives double its agricultural value to the landlord for the use of 
the surface; and the lessees further agree to restore the surface at 
the end of the lease, or pay the fee simple of the land to the lessor, 
who retains possession. Regarding the effects of this condition, I 
am informed by a correspondent in south Staffordshire that “the 
‘* liability to level and restore damaged surface is always cast on 
“ the lessees, and about 30/. an acre is usually paid by way of com- — 
‘pensation in lieu of levelling. The lessor almost invariably puts 
‘the money in his pocket, and leaves the land waste; the result 
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“being that we have round us many thousand acres of spoil banks, 
‘““which might be productive land, utterly waste, to the loss of 
‘“ capital, labour, local trade, and national wealth.” 

There are no sufficient data for determining the exact amount 
of mineral rents and royalties in the United Kingdom; and as long 
as secrecy is the rule of trade, it seems hopeless to look for them. 

But some estimates as to particular districts, and as to the whole 

kingdom, may be given. Sir B. Samuelson,” who has the most 
accurate data to go upon, tells us that, for the thirty-seven years 
from 1850 to 1886, the royalties paid on ironstone alone in the 
district of Middlesborough (Cleveland) amounted to 2,g00,000l. 
In 1886 they were over 120,000]. The royalties paid on the coal 
used in the manufacture of pig-iron for the same thirty-seven years. 
were 2,450,000. In 1886 they amounted to over 100,000. That 
is to say, the royalties for coal and ironstone used in the manu- 
facture of Cleveland pig are at present over 220,000/. per annum. 
A more detailed estimate, depending on the same data, is given by 
Mr. C. M. Percy. ‘The royalty on Cleveland ironstone leased 
“before 1870 would average 5d. per ton, and that leased during 
“the years leading up to 1874 would average 6d. per ton; but as 
““ Mr. Dennington [secretary of the Cleveland Mineowners’ Asso- 
‘“‘ciation| says, practically all the valuable ironstone in the 
“Cleveland district had been leased previous to 1870. . . In 
“the fourteen years ending 1863 the Cleveland annual ironstone 
“output was 1,250,000 tons; in the nine years ending 18/2 the 
‘“* Cleveland annual ironstone output was 3,358,000 tons; and in 
‘‘ the fourteen years ending 1886, the Cleveland annual ironstone 
‘output was 5,941,991 tons, making a total in thirty-seven years 
‘ of 130,909,946 tons, for which 3,000,000/. was paid in royalty. 
‘““ From this 40,000,000 tons of Cleveland pig-iron was made, on 
“‘ which the total amount of royalty paid on the ironstone, and the 
“coal (and the limestone reckoned at 14d. a ton) has been 
“* 6,000,000.” 

Mr. W. Abraham, again, says that the coal royalties in south 
Wales amount annually to 600,000l., taking the royalty at od. a 
ton on an annual production of 16 million tons.” And he further 
says that royalties of all kinds in the United Kingdom are com- 
puted at 36 million £ a year,—on what grounds I do not know. 
Mr. Percy’s estimate of the whole coal royalties of the United 
Kingdom is that they amount to 5,500,000/., taking the average 
royalty at 8d. on a total annual production of 160 million tons; 
while as regards ironstone the average yearly production during 

15 «Northern Echo,” 6th November, 1887. 


16 « Mine Rents and Mineral Royalties,” pp. 20 and 21. Wigan, 1888. 
17 Speech in House of Commons, 14th May, 1886. 
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the last ten years has not been less than 16 million tons, “ which 
“at the very moderate estimate of gd. per ton on an average, 
‘‘ considerably exceeds an annual royalty payment of half a mil- 
“ lion of money.” 

The estimates as to the average royalties on coal and iron ore 
have been already mentioned incidentally. The royalties in different — 
districts, however, differ so greatly that in default of more complete 
information those estimates cannot but be somewhat rough. Thus 
the average royalty in south Wales on coal is probably nearly 
double that in Durham and Northumberland, where the miners 
are already in the region of the thin seams; and a similar difference 
helds of ironstone, where the royalties on the rich hematite ores of 
Cumberland or on the Scotch blackband are immensely higher 
than those on the poorer and phosphoric ores of Cleveland. Sir 
Lowthian Bell” has estimated that the royalties on a ton of pig 
iron for ironstone, coal, &c., amount in Cleveland to 3s. 6d., in 
Scotland to 6s., and in Camera to 6s. 3d., as compared with 
about 6d. a ton paid in Germany, 8d. in France, and 1s. 3d. or 
1s. 4d. in Belgium. In the United States, where large tracts of 
mineral land have frequently been bought up by speculators, high 
competitive royalties of from 2s. to 3s. a ton are not uncommon. 
The royalties seem, however, to have varied considerably of late. 
Thus, Mr. I. T. Smith, of Barrow, tells the Royal Commission on 
the Depression of Trade” that ‘‘the royalty that we pay now is 
‘2s. a ton, but during the last year or two in the Lancashire 
“ district the royalties will only have been about 1s. 6d. a ton; so 
“ that the cost upon a ton of pig iron during the last two or three 

‘ years has been only 4s. and not 6s.” 

The following tables may present some of the above fa ae more 
clearly. Table A is a return submitted to the House of Commons, 
22nd September, 1886, showing the gross amounts payable to the 
Heclesiastical Commissioners for England in respect of royalties and 
other charges on mineral property during five consecutive years. 
It is the only exact and detailed account of the amount of royalties, 
even within a limited district, with which I am acquainted. 
Table B gives some material for a comparison of average royalties 
in different districts. 


18 « Mine Rents and Mineral Royalties,” pp. 20 and 21. 
'® “Principles of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel, 1884,” pp. 603 and 610, 
20 Report, Q. 2448. 
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LE A.—Amounts Payable to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the County of Durham. 
Mineral Rents, Royalties, Wayleaves, &e. 
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* Private information, and Mr. J. B. Simpson’s evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Depression of Trade (Q. 12357), that royalty is about one- 
twelfth of selling price in Durham, and that the average selling price (Q. 12447) 
is 45. 7d. 

» Mr. J. D. Ellis’s evidence before the same commission, Q. 3128. 

¢ Mr. A. Hewlett’s evidence, Q. 12138. 

* Sir B. Samuelson’s statement of amount of royalty paid in 1886 compared 
with output for that year. 

° Mr. I. T. Smith’s evidence, Q. 23183—14 and 2443. 

f Sir L. Bell’s evidence, Q. 3565. 

&* The same. Mr. I. T. Smith says 6s. 6d., Q. 2221. 





Ill.—Opinions of the Trade on the Incidence of Royalties. 


It may be of use at this stage to collect a few representative 
opinions regarding the effect of mineral royalties from those who 
are engaged in the iron and coal industries.. 

In the first place prominence should be given to the carefully 
weighed opinion of Sir Lowthian Bell. In the present depression, 
he says, ‘‘it is widely felt as a grievance that the landowners to 
‘whom royalties are payable receive the full amount reserved by 
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‘‘ the leases. It is contended that should the present low prices 
‘‘ continue, those engaged in mining in this country must be reduced 
“to bankruptcy, and a great industry must be extinguished, unless 
‘‘ the receivers of royalties are willing to abate something of their 
“ legal rights, which now give them about 3s. on every ton of the 
‘‘ cheapest kinds of pig iron made, or very nearly 10 per cent. on 
“the gross price of the manufactured article...... Hven now 
‘¢ the owners of minerals in the less favourably situated mines are 
‘“‘ forced in a losing trade to make concessions to their lessees, 
‘“‘ though they are able, if they hold out for their full legal rights, 
“ to see all the capital of the tenant made valueless, before the loss 
‘“‘ begins to fall on themselves in respect of the royalty...... 
“ The injustice, as it has been termed, is remarked on, of the work- ; 
“men having their wages reduced, and the railway companies their 
‘¢ rates lowered, while the landowners remain unaffected...... It 
‘“‘ would seem, therefore,’ he adds, ‘open to consideration whether, 
‘“‘ by means of a sliding scale the payments to the landlord should. 
“not be made dependent on the market value of the mineral, a 
‘‘ system which in some cases has already been adopted.”* For 
carrying out this modification he thinks that legislation need not 
be appealed to.” 

Again, Mr. Adamson, in his presidential address to the Iron 
and Steel Institute, speaks of “the high royalties which have to 
‘be paid for minerals in England” as one of the ‘‘two great 
‘“ obstacles which stand in our way as compared with the position 
‘“‘of our foreign competitors.” ‘‘ At present,’ he says, ‘‘ these 
‘‘ royalties are so heavy as to constitute a tax that precludes the 
‘‘ chance of competing successfully with some other countries.’’* 
To the same effect Mr. I. T. Smith testifies that ‘if we were 
‘“ paying less in royalties, we should be better able to compete with 
“other countries;’™* while Mr. J. B. Simpson remarks in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission that mine owners’ capital 
is absorbed by royalties, just as that of farmers is absorbed by 
agricultural rent.” 

At the same time certain considerations have to be taken into 
account as modifying this very decided expression of opinion. 
There are especially two points in the evidence before the Royal 
Commission of a witness already quoted, Mr. I. T. Smith, which 
need consideration.” The first point is practically this, that 
royalties are high, not only because landlords wish to get, but 

1 «Second Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade,” 
Appendix I, pp. 77 and 78. 

72 Report, Q. 3562. 

8“ Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute,” 1887, p. 25. 


** « Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade,” Q, 2822. 
2 Ibid. Q. 12480. 2 Q. 2318, 2358, and 2450. 
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because lessees are willing to give, high prices: ‘I have never 
“ known a lessor ask more than he could get from somebody. The 
“amount of royalty demanded is the amount the owner finds he 
‘‘can get if he has his property to lease...... I know that in 
‘‘ foreign countries the royalties are less, but I know the conditions 
‘“‘of our mines are such that if we gave them up there would be 
‘“ fifty people glad to take them at the price we are paying; there- 
“fore I cannot conceive there could be any conditions by which 
“the lessees, whoever they might be, could get them for any less 
“amount.” The second point has reference to the growing power 
of foreign competition: “The expansion of the iron trade as 
“ referring to steel in Germany has not been a question of royalty 
“during the last four or five years, so much as the discovery of a 
“ process by which their own ore can be converted into steel.” 

It is well known that an opinion adverse to the present royalty 
system is held by most representative bodies of miners. In 
answer to the question of the Royal Commissioners, ‘‘ Are there 
‘any special circumstances affecting your district to which the 
‘‘ existing condition of trade and industry therein can be attri- 
“puted?” the depression is attributed (amongst nine other 
causes) to “‘ the effect of excessive royalties’ in the answers from 
the West Bromwich, Oldbury, Tipton, and Corely Amalgamated 
_ Association of Miners. The West Cumberland Miners’ Association 
reports still more decidedly that ‘high royalty rents, railway 
“carriage and land. monopolies prevent their district from being 
‘able to compete with others in several markets;” and that 
‘““ owing to the high royalty rents the iron ore trade is doing only 
“ about half it ought to do,””’ 

What the miners communicated to the Royal Commissioners is 
proclaimed by them with greater freedom and emphasis at public 
meetings. Ata meeting of the Northumberland Political Reform 
Association.on 17th September, 1887, a motion in favour'of “the 
‘* entire abolition of royalty rents”’ was carried by a small majority, 
over a motion that the miners declare themselves “not in favour 
‘of the total abolition of royalty rents, but the abolition of 
“ private ownership in minerals.”** No other proposals than these 
two, i.e., abolition or regulation, free mining (in some form) or 
State demetisbiin was even put to the meeting. Again, at a meeting 
of the South Wales Colliery Workmen’s Federation on 12th June, 
1888, a motion proposed by Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., was agreed to 
feliounh not without some more extreme expressions at opinion), to 
the effect “that this conference is of opinion that the royalty 
‘rents question demands immediate attention, with the view of 


27 Second Report, Appendix D, pp. 92 and 94. 
8 « Newcastle Daily Chronicle,’ 19th September, 1887. 
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“ bringing about radical revision in the impost in the direction of 
“ diminution and regulation, so as to remove the injustice so far as 
‘‘it is an impediment upon the industry of the country.” ” 

To the above expressions of opinion it must now be added that 
the question of mining royalties, and of property in minerals 
generally, has (since the Birmingham meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation in 1888) received a place on the programme of ~ 
the Liberal party. 

The objections thus made to the present royalty system may, I 
think, be fairly summarised under the three following heads :— 

1. That royalties being measured by a fixed sum of money per 
quantity of output, weigh with exceptional severity upon the trade 
whenever it is already in a depressed condition and prices are low. 

2. That English trade is placed at a disadvantage, owing to 
heavy royalties, in competition with foreign countries where the 
royalty is low or where there is hardly any royalty. 

3. That itis “unfair” or “unjust” for the landlord’s rent to 
continue unimpaired when the wages of workmen are being 
reduced und the profits of employers disappear; and even (as is 
frequently argued on platforms) that it is unjust for the landlord 
to claim any right to the minerals under his land, seeing he did 
not put them there. 

The opinions just quoted agree at any rate in thie; that the 
present royalties are a burden upon Hnglish industry, and that 
their modification, or even entire abolition, would contribute 
towards improving the condition of trade. But there is no 
general agreement as to the practical methods to be adopted 
in the circumstances, nor even as to the actual incidence of the 
royalty payments and their effect upon wages, profits, and price. 
It seems even to be sometimes assumed that any reduction in the 
amount of royalties would go directly towards the cheapening of 
the raw material and manufactured goods. The large sums paid | 
for mineral rents and royalties is calculated or estimated, and the 
industry of the country is then said to be taxed to the extent of 
36 millions. How far and in what way the royalty affects the 
price is a question which, so far as I am aware, has not been 
investigated. It would seem better therefore to consider this 
question first before dealing with various matters of detail, and 
with the more complicated question of reform y 


IV.—The Incidence of Royalties. 


The theory of mine rents is commonly treated by economists as 
an appendix to the theory of agricultural rent; and I believe this 
method is in the main correct. But it is of the greatest import- 


79 ‘« South Wales Daily News,” 13th June, 1888. 
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ance to consider carefully how far the same general law can be 
formulated of the two cases. Now the theory of agricultural rent 
is perfectly precise, and, in a condition of affairs ruled solely by 
free and active industrial competition, would hold perfectly of the 
actual facts. According to this theory,:rent does not enter into 
the price of the product; it is the price of the product that 
determines rent. In a perfect market there will be only one price 
for commodities of the same quality, and that price will be fixed 
by the expenses of production of the commodity under the most 
unfavourable conditions—by that portion of the article which is 
produced with greatest difficulty or from the least fertile and 
udvantageously situated land. Such least fertile land will pay no 
rent, or @ minimum rent which may be disregarded. But the 
expenses of the production there will fix the price of the product, 
and the more fertile or better situated land will pay a rent corres- 
ponding to its greater advantages. Were rents to be abolished to- 
morrow by a stroke of the pen, the abolition would but enrich the 
tenants of the more fertile soils. The same amount of corn and 
cattle would be required as before; the conditions of production 
would be the same in the least advantageous circumstances. These 
would fix the price of the product; food would not be cheaper, and 
wages would not be raised. 

The question thus arises: Is the rent of a mine determined in 
the same way as the rent of afarm? Does it therefore not enter 
into the price of the product at all, so that its abolition would not 
cheapen coal and iron, but only enrich certain mining lessees, 
while its confiscation would not affect mining industry any more 
than the confiscation of any equal amount of other private pro- 
perty ? Such questions may seem strange to those who agitate for 
the abolition of royalties or for the nationalisation of property in 
mines, and who are usnally well acquainted with the facts of the 
trade, although they may not always be able to anticipate the effects 
_of the changes they propose. Yet economists have been in the 
habit of answering these questions in the affirmative. Thus 
Ricardo, who formulated the law of rent in the way in which it 
is still stated, applies that law without distinction to mines as 
well as farms. ‘Mines, as well as land,” he says, ‘‘ generally pay 
‘‘a rent to their owner; and this rent, as well as the rent of land, 
‘is the effect, and never the cause, of the high value of their 
“product. . . The return for capital from the poorest mine 
“paying no rent, would regulate the rent of all the other pro- 
“ductive mines. This mine is supposed to yield the ordinary 
“profits of stock. All that the other mines produce more than 
“this, will necessarily be paid to the owners for rent. Since this 
“principle is precisely the same as that which we have already 
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“Jaid down respecting land, it will not be necessary to enlarge 
“on it.” With equal distinctness Bagehot says, “The produc- 
“tion of valuable things on the surface of the ground is exactly 
‘“‘ like the extraction of valuable things from beneath that surface ;” 
and “it is the worst mine which can in the long run be kept going 
“that in the long run determines the price of the produce.”* 

Now it is easy to see that the “worst mine” cannot “in the 
“long run be kept going,” nor can any mine be kept going “in the 
‘“longrun.” In this obvious particular, at any rate, the mine differs 
from the farm. Mines differ in their fertility and advantages of 
situation just as farms do. The price of mineral products will be 
regulated by their expenses of production in the worst mines 
which require to be worked to meet the demand, just as the price 
of agricultural produce is regulated by the expenses of produc- 
tion in the ‘ worst farms” which require to be cultivated. But, 
because the ‘“ worst farm” pays no rent, it does not follow that the 
‘‘worst mine” pays none. The worst mine (or any mine) cannot 
be kept going ‘‘in the long run ;” the worst farm can. It improves 
by being cultivated, if cultivated in workman-like manner, or at 
least does not deteriorate. Landlords would rather have such land 
cultivated than lie waste. It may be said therefore to pay no rent. 
But a mine deteriorates by being worked. The landlord would 
rather have his mine lie idle and unopened unless he is to receive 
some distinct gain from its being worked. Mining operations do 
not contribute towards the amenity of the neighbourhood, and by 
allowing bis mine to be worked, the landlord loses a possible future 
source of income. It is evident therefore that the least fertile 
mine worked pays a rent. The landlord will not even work it 
himself, unless he looks for a return in the shape of rent. He will 
rather invest his capital in some other undertaking, and meanwhile 
preserve the beauty of his neighbourhood, and wait for the turn of 
trade which may give value to the mine. Hence as mines deterio- 
rate by being worked, the landlord will only let them at a rent 
bearing some proportion to the amount of deterioration they suffer. 
Hven the least fertile mime worked will pay a rent of this kind, 
and this rent will enter into the price of the product. 

The case may be put still more clearly, if we adopt the method 
of explaining the law of rent used in James Mill’s “ Hiements of 
‘* Political Economy,” and in Marshall’s ‘‘ Economies of Industry.” 
The postulate of a least fertile land paying no rent may seem 
dificult of verification when we come to fit our theory to facts. 
But the theory admits of statement without this postulate. The 
tenant of a farm, who has capital at command, will apply succes- 


30 « Principles of Political Economy and Taxation,” chap. iii, “ Works,” p. 45. 
st « Kconomic Studies,” p. 127. 
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sive portions or ‘“‘ doses” of capital to the land until (owing to 
diminishing returns) the last portion of capital thus applied will 
only just return in commodities the expenses of their production. 
This portion therefore will pay no rent. But the previous doses of 
capital which yield in commodities more than the expenses of pro- 
duction of these commodities will pay that surplus as their rent. 
On every farm, therefore, we may say, there is a margin or fringe 
of produce—that, namely, which is the result of the last application 
of capital and labour to the land, the application which it is only 
just worth the farmer’s while to make—which pays no rent. But, 
in the case of mines, this does not hold. There the last portion 
of capital and labour applied (or rather its product) pays as large 
a share of rent as any other. The last ton of coal or ironstone 
raised pays the same royalty as the first. The royalty system 
thus prevents the theory of rent from holding true of mines as it 
does of agricultural land; and the royalty system itself is rendered 
necessary by the fundamental difference between a farm and a 
mine, that the latter is, while the former is not, deteriorated by 
working. 

This is sometimes expressed by saying that in the case of 
mines a certain quantity of raw material is removed, and that 
the royalty is simply a payment for this raw material. No objec- 
tion need be taken to this mode of statement. It is adopted 
to avoid the error made by Ricardo and others in applying the 
economic theory of rent to mines. But we must not be content 
with the statement that the royalty is simply a payment for raw 
material removed. It is necessary to ask what determines the 
amount of this payment and its variations. The economic theorist 
may answer that, in the long run, in this as in other cases, the 
price will be determined by the expenses of production. But 
what we must note is this: In the market, mineral of the same 
quality sells at a definite sum. But this same mineral as it lay 
in the bowels of the earth was sold to entrepreneurs at very 
different sums. The theory of royalties must show what deter- 
mines the difference. The higher royalties are undoubtedly due 
to the peculiar advantages which particular mines have over the 
mines which can just be worked at a profit, in the same way as 
the rent of good farms exceeds that of the ‘‘ worst farm ” worked. 
So far the ‘‘rent theory” holds; so far, but no farther. For 
while the worst farm (which suffers no deterioration by working) 
pays no rent, the “‘ worst mine” goes down in value with every 
ton of mineral removed, and therefore does pay a rent or royalty. 
For every ton of mineral worked, payment has therefore to be 
made; and the obligation to pay this charge affects the price at 
which it is possible for the producer (say from the ‘‘ worst mine’’) 
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to sell the produce. This cannot be treated (as it may be in the 
case of agricultural land) as a minimum rent, which for purposes 
of theory may be regarded as zero. Even a halfpenny a ton 
would amount to a considerable royalty rent, which could not be 
disregarded for the purposes of a theory however abstract. And 
it need hardly be said that halfpenny royalties are not met with 
in English mines. We are entitled to conclude therefore that to 
some extent royalty does enter into price. The question is, to 
what extent? 

The answer to this question presents no theoretical difficulty. 
The price of the product depends upon the expense of production 
in the least advantageous circumstances—in the “ worst mine,” 
that is, which requires to be worked to meet the demand. Such 
worst mine pays a royalty, and this royalty payment enters into 
expenses of production, and goes to determine price. Royalties on 
other mines of the same kind so far as they exceed this minimum 
royalty (as it may be called) do not enter into expenses of production, 
and therefore do not affect price. For purposes of illustration, we 
may suppose that 4d. a ton is the minimum royalty for coal or 
ironstone. J cannot vouch for the accuracy of this supposition, 
but I do not think it will be found far from the mark. I do not 
know of any royalty on ironstone (even in Cleveland) that goes 
below 4d.; and, although I have come across two leases in which 
the royalty on coal is Jess, one of these at any rate seems 
exceptional. It is in the lease of a Yorkshire mine containing 
ironstone, coal, limestone, and building stone, and for the three 
last of these minerals the royalty is 34. per ton (of 225 cwt.). In 
the other lease referred to, the royalty is 3#d. per ton (of 20 ewt.). 
I do not think however that in supposing, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, that the minimum royalty is 4d. a ton on both coal and 
ironstone, we shall be making an assumption very wide of the 
fact. 

For every ton of coal or ironstone raised and brought to market, 
we suppose the landlord to receive 4d. at least—much more from 
the more fertile mines, not less from the worst mines. The worst 
mine pays 4d. for every ton it puts in the market. The price of 
the produce must therefore in the long run be sufficient to return 
this 4d. to the mine worker, as well as his other expenses of pro- 
duction. This sum of 4d. will therefore enter into price as a part 
of the expenses of production. But take another and more fertile 
mine, producing mineral of the same quality, where the royalty is 
(let us say) 8d. Does this royalty also enter into price? The 
answer must be that in this case half of the royalty (what cor- 
responds to the minimum royalty) enters into price, and that the 
other half does not, being a payment to the landlord for the special 
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advantages of this particular mine. Were 4d. struck off this 
second royalty, the entrepreneur would not reduce the price of his 
product nor raise the wages of his workmen. The price would be 
already fixed by the less favoured mines which had formerly paid 
4d., and which could just be worked at a profit. Unless for the 
purposes of driving these out of the field, he would net reduce 
prices. The reduction of royalty would simply have the effect of 
enabling the entrepreneur to keep 4d. a ton in his own. pocket, 
which he would otherwise have had to transfer to the landlord’s. 
If, therefore, by Act of Parliament or otherwise, we could deduct 
4d. a ton from every existing royalty, the produce would be 
cheapened by that amount. If, by the same authority, we were 
to forbid the charging a higher royalty than 4d., neither prices 
would be lowered nor wages raised, but only the lessees of the 
more favoured mines would be enriched.” 

The limits within which this theory correctly expresses the 
facts will depend upon the extent to which the competition 
between royalty owners and employers is equal, unrestrained, and 
effective. Now it is evident that if competition is in any way 
restricted here, the restriction is of a different kind from that 
which we find in the contracts for farm rents. In the mining 
industry the tenant is at least the equal economically of the land- 
lord, and well able to take care of his own interests. Nor is there 
any hereditary sentiment between the contracting parties or any 
social custom to interfere with either in the active pursuit of his 
own gain. ‘Tbere are, however, circumstances in the physical con- 
ditions under. which mining is carried on which make it impossible 
for us to expect anything more than the most rough correspon- 
dence between the theoretical or competitive and the actual rent. 
These circumstances are chiefly three: the impossibility of pre- 
dicting the future developments of trade and the consequent 
demand for coal and iron; the comparative ignorance of the yield 
of the mine and of the difficulty and expense of working it before 
operations have actually begun; and the custom of long leases 
rendered necessary by the large initial expenditure required for 
sinking the mine. Thus in earlier days ignorance of the great 
developments in store for the iron and coal trades led to long 
leases at a low rent or royalty; while in 1872 and 1873 the expec- 
tation of a long continued period of brisk trade and high prices 
led to mines being taken and worked at royalty rents which the 

8 Yet a project not unlike this equalisation of royalties sometimes seems to find 
favour. Thus a speaker at the conference of the South Wales Colliery Workmen’s 
Federation, on 12th June, 1888, while holding that “no justice could be done 
*« without abolishing royalties,” would allow the landlords a penny a ton (irrespec- 


tive of the value of the mineral or of the land) as compensation for damage done 
to the surface.—*“ South Wales Daily News,” 138th June, 1888. 
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lessees soon found it impossible to pay. The long lease is in its 
origin simply a protection of the tenant against “ disturbance” and 
the loss of his fixed capital; its effect has been to enrich those 
employers who entered into their agreements before the period of 
inflated prices, and to ruin those who took leases during that 
period. Perhaps “in the long run,” as the economists say, the 
rent charged will be the competitive or economic rent; but it may 
be doubted whether English coal and iron will hold out for a run 
long enough to give the theory a fair chance of holding true. 
There does not seem at present to be any exact correspondence 
between the amount of rent and the advantages of the mine. 
Fven in a new district like Cleveland, the good mines, we are told,® 
were early taken up, and those who came into the trade or district 
afterwards had to be content with inferior mines at a rent which 
competition had often forced up abnormally. Probably the general 
proposition holds true that the rent is (considering their advan- 
tages) much lighter in the good mines with their nominally high 
royalties, than in the poor mines with their nominally low royalties. 
“ Better pay half-a-crown a ton at Hston,” remarked a Middles- 
borough ironmaster, ‘‘than get for nothing at all some:of the 
‘‘ mines that are actually being worked.” A poor mine, like bad 
land, is ‘‘ dear at any rent.” 

On the whole, it would seem that the rich mines are usually in 
possession of the large capitalists. This result is arrived at in.two 
ways. Those who have obtained leases of the more fertile and 
more favourably situated mines are the stuff out of which large 
capitalists are made; and in competition with others, the great 
capitalists are better able to make terms and thus to obtain the 
richer mines for themselves. The landlord prefers to deal with a 
rich man who is sure to be able to meet his engagements, than 
with a poor man who may be ruined by an adverse turn of trade. 
Hence the tendency for the good mines to be monopolised by the 
large capitalists. Now it is the large capitalists who have the 
chief say in determining prices. The market prices are usually 
the prices at which they can be induced to work; and the smaller 
men have to struggle to keep up with them. It would seem there- 
fore that although the theoretical or ‘“‘normal” price is said to be 
fixed by expenses of production in the poorest mines, the actual 
or “market” price is determined by a competition in which the 
workers of these poorer mines have but little say. But although 
the workers of the poorer mines do not fix the market price, their 
existence is an index of the average about which the price oscillates. 
The fact that these poorer mines (at a low nominal royalty) can be 
worked, and that the smaller capitalists are able to go on working 

33 Cf. Percy, “ Mine Rents,” pp. 20 and 21. 
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them, forms a test or measure of the conditions of possible profit- 
able production. The fact that the poorer mines continue going 
shows that the royalties on them bring them to just about the 
level of profitable working. It is of course to be borne in mind 
that the supposition that the poorer mines are generally in the 
hands of the small capitalists is not put forward as holding true 
strictly or universally. Poor mines are often taken (along with 
other and richer mines) by great capitalists, who would certainly 
not sink their money in them without good ground for thinking 
the concern profitable. 

Although, therefore, day by day, in actual trade, it is not the 
expenses of production on the worst mine that fix prices, and 
although it is rather prices that determine what mines can continue 
working, yet the expenses on the worst mines are nevertheless a 
measure of average prices. They are not the mechanism which 
drives trade, but they are the dial which records the successive 
stages in its progress. The royalty paid upon them, what I[ have 
called the minimum royalty, is a part of the expenses of produc- 
tion, and thus, if not from day to day, yet year by year, is a factor 
in price. The additional advantages of the better mines either go 
to the landlord in the shape of a royalty in excess of the minimum, 
or they remain with the employer who has had the Bood! fortune, 
or the skill, to get his lease on favourable terms. 

My conclusion is, therefore, that the Hnglish system of private 
ownership of minerals raises the price by the amount of the 
minimum royalty: which, according to the rough guess I have 
ventured upon, is about 4d. a ton for both coal and ironstone; not 
more than that sum, if my information is correct, and probably 
not much, if at all, less. 


V.—The Effect of Royalties on International Competition. 


I have now to inquire how far this burden puts English trade 
at a disadvantage in presence of foreign competition. 

It has been already pointed out that in the chief mining 
countries of the continent—in France, Germany, and Spain—the 
owner of the surface has no primd facie claim, as he has in Great 
Britain and the United States, to the minerals underneath. The 
subsoil is regarded as either the property of the State, or as res 
nullius, until the State has conceded to some one the right to 
work it; and then it becomes his property on the conditions laid 
down by the State.* This concession may be granted to anyone 


_ 34 Except in the case of certain of the old private royalty rights in Germany, 
which are maintained under the present law. Of. © Reports of Her Majesty’s 
«« Representatives Abroad on Mining Rents and Royalties.” Commercial, No. 7 
(1887), p. 9 f. 
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who makes application for it or “ denounces” the mine. In France 
and Spain, and, I believe, in Germany also, it is not even necessary 
that he should be a citizen of the country; he may be a foreigner. 
The development of mining industry and the conditions of trade 
have thus brought about quite a different state of affairs from 
that which was contemplated in 1791, when mineral property was 
first nationalised in France. At that time the intention was that 
mines were to be owned and worked by the people of the district, 
for their own benefit and that of the country, with the assistance 
of experts provided by the State. ‘‘ When they (the inspectors 
‘‘ and engineers) shall have discovered mines or fossils of whatever 
“ nature which can be worked with advantage, they shall invite,” 
it was at first provided, ‘‘the proprietors of the land to work them, 
‘* or, in their default, the nearest inhabitants of the district: they 
‘shall encourage and aid them with their advice, and procure 
“them all the facilities in their power.”® Now, however, the 
mines may be worked by the first discoverer or first comer, whether 
citizen or foreigner. 

The concession gives full possession of the prpaye to the 
concessionaire. In France “an act of concession confers a right of 
‘‘ perpetual property in a mine, and gives to the mine with its 
‘“‘ buildings, engines, pits, galleries, houses, materials, tools, and 
‘utensils, the quality of real property (immeuble).”* So in 
Germany: ‘‘ The permit, the so-called Bergwerkseigenthum, which 
‘‘ issnes from the leasing in conformity with the mining law, of the 
‘* minerals taken away from the possession of the owner of the 
‘‘ soil, conveys the absolute right, in conformity with the mining 
“ law, to work for the mineral mentioned in the license, within the 
‘“‘ prescribed area; and to erect, above and below ground, any 
“ apparatus necessary thereto. The right is, therefore, a peculiar 
‘one, and one differing essentially from the general conceptions 
‘of personal property, which should rather be classed as real 
‘“ property.” The law of Spain is similar. ‘The Spanish 
‘Government offers every facility for mining enterprise. The 
“subsoil belongs to the nation; any person or company, whether 
“foreign or Spanish, can register a claim or denuncio at the 
‘Government Mining Office, situated in the capital of such 
‘ province. After the lapse of time prescribed by law, the engineer 
‘‘ deputed by the Government lays off the claim on the ground, 
‘“‘and after payment of dues the title deeds are delivered. The 
‘““denouncer of the ‘claim’ thus becomes possessed of all its 
‘‘ mineral wealth, and has a right to start workings, expropriating 


8° Arréte du Comité de Salut Public du 18 messidor.—* Journal des Mines de 
“la Republique,” No. ler, Vendemiaire de lan ILI, p. 107. 
6 « Reports on Mining Rents,” p. 5. 37 Tbid., p.'8, 
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“ the surface owner, should he refuse to sell his ground at a fair 
“price. Starting workings is not necessary, and the owner can 
‘allow his concession to remain unworked any length of time. 
“ The smallest claim laid off is a square of 100 metres side (10,000 
‘“‘ square metres).’’* 

Upon this concession certain charges are made by the Govern- 
ment. The concessionaire has of course to pay the technical and 
legal expenses incurred in marking off the claim and making out 
the lease. Besides this, certain payments (settled by authority of 
Government) have to be made to the owner of the surface. In 
Spain this seems only to be in compensation for the use of, or 
injury done to, the surface. The same is, in the great majority of 
cases, true of Germany. In several districts, however, rents have to 
be paid to the owners of the soil. “Such is, for instance, the 
“arrangement in Anhalt in the brown coal mines, where the 
“owner of the soil is entitled to 6 per cent. of the gross produce, 
‘‘independently of the mining royalty paid by the works to the 
State.’ * 

In France the landlord’s dues are sometimes much more con- 
siderable. The concessionaire has to buy the surface, of the use of 
which the owner is deprived, or which is rendered unfit for 
cultivation, for a sum which is not to exceed double the value 
of the land before the occupation. Besides this a redevance 
tréfonciere has to be paid to the owner of the surface for the 
concession; and in some cases this rent is proportional to the 
gross yield of the mine. ‘‘ According to the calculation of a 
‘“‘ practical engineer, the redevance tréfonciere habitually paid 
“fon the coal mines] in the basin of the Loire in 1863 varied 
“according to depth between 50 c. and 70 c. (47d. to 6d.) per 
“ ton, which is not much less than the charge of 6d. to 1od. per 
“ton common as royalty in England. In the basin of the 
“ Aveyron, according to M. Dupont, the redevance tréfonciere 
“has been set for the collieries of Aubin, Cransac, Negrin, and 
‘‘Ruhles at 1 c. per hectolitre (2°75 English bushels) of coal, 
“for depths of less than 50 metres, ¢ c. for depths down to 100 
“‘ metres, and +c. for depths greater than 100 metres. This, in 
‘‘ practice, is much less than the redevance in the basin of the 
“Loire. In iron mines the proportional redevance varies from 
“toc. (1d.) to 8 c. (3d.) per metric quintal” (v.e., 100 kilograms, 
or 220% lbs.). More frequently however the redevance is a fixed 
sum per hectare (24 acres). And although exceptional cases are 
quoted in which “they are as high as 300 frs. per hectare (equal to 


38 J, Allan, in the “Iron and Coal Trades Review,” 14th Octo»er, 1887 ; ef. 
« Reports on Mining Rents,” p. 32. 
39 « Reports on Mining Rents,” p. 10. 
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‘¢ 5]. 6s. 5d. per acre)—salt mines de l’Hst—or 50 frs. per hectare 
“(equal to 17s. 7$d. per acre—manganese ores of Romanéche,” 
the great majority of them are for the merely nominal sums of 
5 to 10 c. per hectare.” 

In addition to these payments to the landlord—in some cases 
almost as heavy in France as the English royalty, but for the 
most part of merely nominal amount—an additional payment has 
to be made to the State. This is smallest in Spain, where the 
sole object of the mining regulations seems to be to attract capital 
to the country.“ No payment is levied in proportion to the output. 
The only charge made is a small annual sum varying with the 
surface extent.” The French Government charges a yearly rent 
of 10 frs. per square kilometre, and in addition a royalty of 5 per 
cent. on the net produce, or profit, of the mine.“ In Germany the 
charge made on coal is 2 per cent. on the gross value of the output. 
The purpose of recent laws “is the gradual reduction of the tithe 
‘ originally chargeable, by the mining law common to Germany and 
‘“* Prussia, on all mines leased by the State, and the conversion of 
‘it into a 2 per cent. charge on the value, at the time of the output, 
‘“‘ of the produce taken from the mine, and the conversion of the 
‘‘mining taxes levied on the left bank of the Rhine, under the 
‘regulations of the French Mining Law of 21st April, 1810, into 
‘““the said 2 per cent. charge ou the gross value of the output.” 
On iron ore the German Goverument charges no royalty.“ | 

Sir Lowthian Bell illustrates the above by saying, of Germany, 
that if the selling price of coal is 6s. a ton, the royalty will be less 
than 15d.; and of France, that if the profits of the manufacturer 
of pig are 2s. a ton, he will pay less than 14d. a ton on the coal and 
ore used in the manufacture.” These facts may be made clearer 
by the subjoined Table C :— 


40 « Reports on Mining Rents,” pp. 4 and 5. 

41 The success of the regulations may be indicated by the fact that 40,000,000/. 
of British capital is said to be invested, directly or indirectly, in the mines of 
Spain and Portugal_—* Times,” 21st December, 1887. 

* According to Sir Clare Ford’s return, “ mines measuring 300 by 200 metres 
“horizontally pay an annual royalty to Government of 75 pesetas (3/.); mines 
** measuring 500 by 330 metres, 50 pesetas (2/.).”—** Reports on Mining. Rents,” 
p. 32. Probably the figures have been transposed. The Spanish Government 
offers great facilities to mining industry, but would hardly be likely to make the 
charge high in proportion as the concession is small, 

3 ** Reports on Mining Rents,” p. 6. 
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‘5 « Principles of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel,” p. 609. : 
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TaBLE C.—Royaltves Payable to the State in Foreign Countries. 


























On Coal. On Ironstone. Estimated 
(ese es Royalty 
Estimated Estimated Seis ae 
Percentage. Charge Percentage. Charge of 
per Ton.* per Ton.* Pig Iron.* 
Germany....| 2% of output | 1d. Nil Nil 6d. 
France........ 5% of profit 14d. 5% of profit 13d. 8d. 
‘Belgium ....) 23% __,, id. — 4¢d. to 2s.t] ts. 3d. to 48.t 
pan ...,..%. Nil Nil «. Nil Nil Nil 


* Cf. Sir L. Bell’s “Principles of the Manufacture of Iron and Steel,” 
p. 610. 

t+ Payable to the surface owner. The working of the Belgian ironstone is 
now discontinued. 

f Cf. the preceding note. 

’ N.B.—The above are the royalties payable by the concessionaire to the State, 
and do not include the royalties paid by the entrepreneur to the concessionaire. 
Nor do they take account of the exceptional cases in which high royalties have 
to be paid to the owner of the surface, or of the payments made to compensate 
him for the destruction of the surface (also excluded from Table B). Royalties 
in the United States vary from nothing at all to 6s. or 7s. per ton of pig iron. 
Cf. Sir L. Bell’s evidence before the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade, Q. 3566. : 





In these dues to the State and to the owner of the surface, the 
continental employer has to make payments similar in kind to— 
though, as a rule, much less in amount than—the royalties which 
the English mine owner pays his landlord. Yet the foreign system 
is not really so favourable to the employer and to the trade, as this 
alone might lead us to imagine. There is, indeed, a certain 
illusoriness about the so-called ‘‘no royalty” system to which the 
progress of our foreign competitors is sometimes, without due 
consideration, attributed. Not only bave the concessionaires to pay 
the dues above described to the State and to the owner of the soil; 
but in France, Germany, and Spain, competitive royalties—fixed 
in the same way as in England, and of similar amount—have often 
to be paid by the actual employer of labour. They are, indeed, 
not paid—as they commonly are in England—to the landlord, but 
to a third party, who is unknown in this country, and for whose 
existence the continental mining laws are responsible. By the | 
French law of 1810, “ the concession of a mine. . . creates a new 
“ property, independent of and separate from that of the surface, 
_ “a property trausmissible like any other. An act of concession 
-“ confers a right of perpetual property in a mine.” With some 
differences of detail this provision also holds in Germany and in 


46 « Reports on Mining Rents,” p. 5. 
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Spain. The original concessionaire in these countries occupies very — 
much the same position as the English landlord : with this impor- 
tant difference, that he has no other interest in the property than 
to get as much out of it as he can. He is not a lessee, but an 
owner, and can do what he likes with his own. The English 
mining lessee is usually, by the provisions of his lease, deprived 
of the privilege of sub-letting. But no restriction of this kind 
attaches to the French or German or Spanish concessionaire. He 
is not even obliged to work the mine at all; he may allow it to 
stand idle, or he may let it for what royalty he can get. Very 
commonly he does the latter. He gets the concession for nothing 
—or almost nothing—from the Government, and then lets it, at the 
highest royalty it will bring, to those who have capital and skill to 
work it. There is no detailed evidence, so far as I am aware, to - 
show in what number of cases mines are worked by the original 
concessionaire himself, and in what number of cases they are let by 
him to the worker. But the latter method is certainly not un- 
common, especially in the case of the richest mines) Thus the 
Orconera Company, which works the famous Bilbao mines, has not 
itself the concession of mining rights from the Spanish Government, 
but rents them at a high royalty from the original concessionaire. 
To this case Mr. Dale was probably referring in his question *’ to one 
of the witnesses before the recent Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade: ‘‘ Would you be surprised to hear that the 
‘“‘ royalty rents in Spain are not unusually 2s. a ton on hematite 
‘“‘areP” The witness was surprised to hear it; but as Mr. Dale is 
himself the Chairman of the Consett Spanish Ore Company, we 
may be sure that he was not speaking without accurate knowledge 
of the facts. 

It is probable that this system of letting the working at a 
royalty is commoner with the concessionaires of the richer, than 
with those of the poorer mines. And, if this be the case, and if 
the expenses of production in the worst mines be looked on as 
measuring the price of the product, it will still appear that the 
expenses on them are, as regards rent charges, less on the continent 
than in England. In England, as has already been pointed ont, 
the owners of the worst mines, being also owners of the surface, 
are unwilling to have the mines worked unless they return a con- 
siderable royalty. But on the continent, where the French mining 
law of 1810, or laws founded on it, are in force, the landlord has no 
power to prevent the mines from being worked; and the conces- 
sionaire looks simply for such profit—usually immediate profit—as 
he can get. The mines just worth working will only have to pay 
the small State tax or royalty and the (usually nominal) dues to the 

4” Q. 2355. 
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landlord. These payments will enter into expenses of production, 
and so add to price; but they will be found to be very much less 
than the corresponding royalty dues on the worst English mines 
. which are worked. It would seem, therefore, that English mining 
industry has a heavier burden to bear in the way of royalty than 
continental mining industry. The relative expenses of production 
in the former exceed those in the latter by the difference between 
the English minimum royalty and the smaller dues paid abroad. 
Corresponding to the higher royalties on the better mines paid to 
the landlord in England, there is an exactly similar royalty paid to 
the original concessionaire abroad, or else a surplus profit which the 
concessionaire—if he works the mine himself—is able to retain. It 
is a mistake to look upon these high royalties either here or abroad 
as a burden upon industry, provided they be fixed by fair competi- 
tion and with sufficient knowledge of the nature of the mine and 
of the state of trade. In the one case the landlord, and, in the 
other case, the original concessionaire, receives the competitive or 
economic rent. It is true that in this country the landlords possess 
a valuable property which many might wish to see better distri- 
buted, and which we might think ourselves able to distribute 
better, if things were all to be begun over again. But it would be 
a perverse imitation of foreign countries, to advocate the expropria- 
tion of the landlord simply for the benefit of the adventurers 
encouraged by the French or Spanish system of concessions. 

It may be true that the continental system, in abolishing or 
restricting the rights of the owner of the surface, leads to the 
royalties on the poorer mines being less abroad than in this country. 
If royalties were to be abolished in England, the product would 
therefore be cheapened, but not by so large an amount as is 
commonly supposed. This would no doubt give a certain advan- 
tage in doubtful cases to English trade, and would thus extend its 
operation and make employment easier to get at present, if not 
more regular for the future. Further, there would of course be a 
large additional gain from the richer mines, but this would go into 
the pockets of the employers. 

The development of the iron trade abroad, especially in Germany, 
of recent years, has undoubtedly put a great additional strain upon 
the resources and energy of British industry. But royalties have 
very little to do with this keener competition. “ The expansion of 
“the iron trade as referring to steel in Germany,” says Mr. I. T. 
Smith in the passage already quoted of his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on the Depression of Trade, “has not been a 
“ question of royalty during the last four or five years, so much as 
“of the discovery of a process by which their own ore can be 


‘‘ converted into steel.’’ #8 
48 Q, 2450. 
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V1I.—Proposed Reforms. 


The preceding discussion of the incidence of royalties, and their 
effect on price and international competition, will enable us to 
understand better what would be the real effect of the various 
reforms of the English royalty system which have been suggested 
from different quarters. 

There is much more agreement in the trade as to the defects of 
the present: system than as to any practical proposals for relief or . 
reform. At the same time, reforms of various kinds are con 
fidently demanded; and among the these it is not surprising to 
find many persons of opinion that the complete subversion of the . 
present system is called for. But it is not always clearly seen that 
there are two different ways in which the present system might be 
done away with. Property in minerals might be transferred from 
individuals to the State—nationalised, that is to say: and that 
is one proposal for total reform. But the present system might 
be subverted in another way—by forbidding any payment for the 
privilege of working mines, that is to say, by the abolition of 
royalties. The two proposals are not always distinguished, and 
the common arguments: against royalties generally leave it in 
doubt whether it is their nationalisation or abolition that is 
desired, and held up as the panacea for industrial distress. It 
must be admitted that the nationalisation of minerals might 
conceivably be followed by the abolition of royalties, and would 
probably be followed at least by new methods for levying them. 
Yet for a clear understanding of the question, the two proposals 
must be kept distinct. 

I do not propose to enter at length into the arguments for 
either the nationalisation or abolition of royalties, so far as that 
means the confiscation of private property. The demand for 
such confiscation seems to me to be only a part of the larger 
demand for the confiscation of landed property, and that again to 
be a part of the still wider claim now frequently made for the 
confiscation of all private property in the instruments of produc- 
tion. The argument sometimes used that the landlord has no 
right to the minerals, seeing “‘he did not put them there,” can 
impose upon no one who has given any serious attention to the 
basis of political and proprietory rights. It may be true, indeed, 
that the Crown once possessed more extensive rights tO minerals 
than it now does. But, whatever its claims have been, no evidence 
can be produced that it was ever regarded as the beneficiary owner 
of mines any more than of lands. Hven the mysterious Scotch 
Act of 1592, which remained so long unprinted and unknown, 
has never been interpreted as giving the Crown a right to all 
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minerals,” however plain its assertion of the royal claim may 
appear to the lay mind. We may indeed regret that so much 
valuable mineral property bas passed into private hands, when a 
different law of ownership might, at one time, have preserved it for 
the people as a whole without injustice. But a long period of 
vested rights, confirmed by statutory enactments, has made minerals 
as much private property as the surface of the soil, or indeed as 
moveable estate. Without an arbitrary interference with private 
right, they could not at present be assumed by the State, except 
by buying out the present owners; and to do this now wopld 
probably prove to be a bad investment of the national funds. 
Besides, it must be remembered that the nationalisation of minerals 
need have no effect upon mining lessees or upon the price of 
minerals; it would merely change the owners. ‘The lessees 
would have to pay a royalty to the State instead of to a private 
individual; and the mining industry need be no more affected by 
the transference than any other industry in the country. It is true 
that the State, in becoming the owner of minerals, might introduce 
a reformed method of assessing and levying the royalties and other 
payments that are at present borne by the lessee. But State 
ownership is by no means a necessary pre-condition of State 
regulation ; and, if a case can be made out for the interference of 
the State, such interference might be introduced here—as it has 
already been introduced in other departments—without doing 
away with private ownership. 

The cry for abolition is, in some respects, more intelligible than 
the proposal to nationalise minerals. When any institution is found 
to be defective, “abolish it” is the easiest suggestion to make, and 
the readiest to find acceptance. It is the simplest reform to carry 
out, if we are to look only to the immediate effect, and disregard 
both the cause of the grievance and the ultimate result of the 
remedy. The first impulse is always to pull up the tares without 
taking thought of the danger to the wheat. A little reflection 
however may show that abolition is not, any more than nationalisa- 
tion, the best remedy in the present case. Let us suppose, for 
the moment, that we had a Government with so little economic 
foresight as to abolish royalties—and, perhaps, so devoid of moral 

49 By this statute the right to all mines, metals, and minerals was declared to 
belong to the Crown; without the consent of the Crown, no private contract 
between the owners of the surface and lessees was recognised ; and the owners of 
the surface were to be compelled to grant wayleaves and ground for building, 
with compensation for surface damage only. The Act was unknown to the earlier 
commentators on the law of Scotland, Stair and Mackenzie. When it has been 
appealed to, in more recent times, the court has decided that the Act (although it 
does speak generally of all mines) applies only to mines royal, being controlled by 


the earlier statutes—Cf. Rankin, * Law of Landownership in Scotland, 1879,” 
pp. 1386 and 137. 
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principle as to do so without compensation. What would be the 
effect ? Royalty payments are abolished all over the kingdom ; 
a burden is lifted from industry; every mine is benefited—these 
are the obvious and immediate results; and their consequences 
are foretold with equal triumph: a lower price, a quickened 
demand, higher wages. This however is but a partial and super- 
ficial account of what would happen. It is evident, in the first 
place, that if every mine is benefited, they are not all benefited 
equally. The south Wales coal fields will receive a bonus in the ~ 
way of remitted royalty of about 8d. or gd. a ton, those of Durham 
and Northumberland a bonus of 4d. or 5d. a ton only. The lessees 
of the rich hematite mines of Cumberland will find that they may 
now retain 2s. a ton which they formerly had to pay in royalty ; in 
Cleveland the lessee will be relieved to the extent of from 4d. to 
6d. or 7d. only. The abolition of royalties would therefore mean, 
in the first instance, a granting of unequal privileges to different 
districts and different mining lessees. The existing equilibrium of 
trade would be disturbed, and a new distribution of industry, with 
all its attendant hardships, would at once begin to take effect. The 
present system of mining royalties has not been in operation so 
long without bringing about a certain balance or equilibrium. The 
lessee of the rich mines has to pay a larger royalty than the lessee 
of the poorer mines; and it is this which enables the latter to 
carry on the competition with his better situated rival. Remove 
the royalties, and his competition will be rendered less effective at 
every point where the interests of the two clash. The poorer lessee 
will be gradually worsted and driven out of the field, while the 
lessee of the richer mine increases his output. The same process 
of disturbance will take place between different districts; and it is 
to the credit of the intelligence rather than of the prudence of the 
Northumberland Political Reform Association, that when pro- 
nouncing in favour of the abolition of royalties, they did so with 
their eyes open, a speaker having shown them how the slighter 
gain which would fall to the portion of Northumberland, in com- 
parison with south Wales, would give the latter an advantage 
which might lead to the destruction of the Northumberland coal 
trade. Royalties may be artificial, but they have had the effect of 
producing a certain balance between different districts unequally 
favoured in the distribution of natural advantages. Rashly to 
disturb that balance would be to change the conditions of produc- 
tion, and necessitate the slow and painful process of a readjustment 
of industry. 

Nor would the effect of abolition in lowering price and raising 
wages compensate for the industrial disturbance and confusion 
thus caused. It has been already shown that only the minimum 
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royalty enters into the normal price to which actual prices tend. 
The abolition of royalties would reduce price by this amount; but 
the remaining portion of the royalties actually paid would not go 
in reducing price, but would be presented to the lessees of the 
more favoured mines. It is true that the reduction of price 
actually made would lead to an increased demand, which would 
have the effect of increasing wages at the same time; but this 
increased demand could be met by the richer mines now freed from 
the royalty burden, and would leave the poorer mines and their 
lessees struggling against unwonted disadvantages —only half 
understood, because felt in an expanding trade. 

It has been already shown that, in spite of the easy terms on 
which mining privileges are acquired on the continent, especially 
in Spain, a new royalty system has grown up there, at any rate 
for the better mines. The concessionaire becomes the owner, and 
lets his property at a royalty to a new lessee. To the latter it 
makes no difference whether payment of the royalty has to be 
made to the surface owner or to an adventurer who has been 
beforehand in the discovery of the mine. A royalty is agreed upon 
by private contract, and paid just as in this country. Such is the 
result of the legislation which, disregarding private right, con- 
fiscated mineral property for the good of the public. The original 
concessionaire has been able to transfer to his own pocket the 
value which an unwise law took from its former owner with the 
benevolent intention of distributing it to the people. A similar 
result would follow the confiscation of mines in this country, unless 
means were devised for preventing the transference of mining 
privileges from one person to another. 

No such drastic remedy as the nationalisation or abolition of 
royalties is required by the condition of trade; nor would the 
circumstances of trade allow such a remedy to work the wonders 
sometimes expected of it. The defects of our present system cannot 
be summed up in the existence of royalties—which arise naturally 
from the ownership of minerals in whomsoever vested—but rather 
consist in certain circumstances connected with the way in which 
royalties are levied. Complaints are indeed made about the whole 
system, as complaints are commonly made by everyone who has 
made a bad bargain. But the real grievances of the present 
system seem to be, first, in the royalty payment remaining the same 
while prices fall; secondly, in the high certain rents and the 
limitation of time for working ‘“ shorts; and thirdly, in the ton- 
nage charges made for instroke and outstroke, shaft, and wayleave 
rents. 

In periods of brisk trade, when prices are high, the royalty 
forms so small a portion of the employer’s expenses as often to be 
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hardly felt. But, when the period of depression comes, and all the 
energies of the employer are occupied in reducing expenses within 
the lowered level of market prices, he finds that the royalty alone 
remains a fixed charge per ton, while wages fall, railway rates are 
reduced, and his own profits begin to disappear. At such periods 
we often find the lessees beginning to agitate for a reduction of 
royalties, as if they were farmers dependent upon the seasons, 
instead of masters of industry able to foresee and provide against 
the fluctuations of trade. It is perhaps natural that, in these cir- 
cumstances, there should be some difficulty in obtaining reduction 
from the landlord. He has not shared in the extra profit of the 
good years, and he has difficulty in seeing why he is to be called 
upon to suffer in the depression of the bad years. As long as the 
royalty remains a fixed money payment, it must be expected to be 
felt with greatest severity just when the lower prices of produce 
make employers least able to bear it. For such a grievance the 
remedy is of the simplest kind. Were the royalty calculated on 
a sliding scale, so as to rise and fall with prices, both land- 
lord and tenant would be gainers by the change—the landlord 
would receive a larger income in the good years, while, at the 
time of low prices, the lessee would find his royalty diminishing 
in proportion. In the royalties paid to the State in both France . 
and Germany this principle is adopted: in Germany the royalty is 
a proportion (2 per cent.) of the gross output, in France a per- 
centage (5 per cent.) of the net product, or of profit. The latter 
method of calculating the royalty is in some respects the fairer. 
Tt allows for the differences between mines in respect of their 
difficulty of working, thickness of strata, freedom from “ troubles,” 
and so forth. But it is open to all the objections which may be 
urged against a tax on profits, as a discouragement to skilful and 
successful business management. And in this country, with 
royalties in the possession of private owners, to assess them in 
proportion to profits would require a minute and far too inquisi- 
torial investigation into the state of each employer’s books. There 
are no such objections to assessing the royalties in proportion to 
the selling price of the mineral at the pit mouth (or perhaps, in 
the case of ironstone, to the selling price of pig iron). 

Some such sliding scale arrangement seems coming into use in 
certain districts—usually as a concomitant or result of a reduction 
of royalties.” It is stated that “in Scotland the royalties on iron- 
“stone, and in some cases on coal, have for several years been 
‘generally stated upon the principle of fluctuating with the price 
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“of pig iron.”** In Cumberland and Lancashire, where the 
royalties were greatly reduced by the competition of the Bilbao 
mines, sliding scales were introduced. “In 1879,” says Mr. I. 
T. Smith, “we agitated for a reduction in royalties; we then 
‘‘ commenced upon a sliding scale”’°? We also hear—though this 
is “‘a very great secret ’**—of reduction and sliding scales in the 
Northumberland and Durham coal mines. ‘‘ Almost all the coal 
‘“‘ owners,” says Mr. J. B. Simpson,” “are applying to the lessors 
“to have their rents reduced, and in many instances they are 
‘“‘ successful, and very frequently sliding scales are introduced.”’ 
In Cleveland, I know of only one case of a sliding scale, and that 
has been for long inoperative, as the lower limit of the scale is 
reached when the selling price of pig iron is 45s.a ton. In some 
districts, moreover, the sliding scale has been given up after being 
in operation for some time. Mr. A. Hewlett, speaking on behalf of 
the Wigan Coal and Iron Company and of the South Lancashire 
and Cheshire Coal Association, says that the fluctuating royalty— 
in his opinion, the best plan—has nevertheless come round to a 
fixed royalty in his district. The sliding scale was given up 
“in consequence of the difficulties in the accounts; it involves 
‘“‘ looking into books and keeping statistics, and so on.”” And 
yet it has been found practicable to arrange the fluctuations of 
wages on this principle. In South Staffordshire, too, payment: 
in proportion to the selling price was formerly the rule, but 
is now very exceptional; ‘“‘lessors have for many years past 
‘“‘ insisted on fixed royalties or payment by the foot per acre.” 
Only one colliery in the Cannock Chase district now pays on 
the sliding scale principle. ‘All the other collieries have fixed 
‘“‘ royalties per ton or per acre.” 

Until some such arrangement as that of a sliding scale is intro- 
duced we must expect a repetition of the old process. Lessees 
appeal to their landlords for reduction whenever trade is depressed 
and prices are low. The landlord naturally feels the one-sidedness 
of the arrangement. When prices were abnormally high, the lessee 
never asked him to accept more than the stipulated royalty; he 
only offers him less when prices fall. Yet the landlord is often 
obliged to give the reduction, lest his tenant fail, and the mine be 
left idle. It would therefore be: to the landlord’s advantage, as 
well as for the tenant’s convenience, if a sliding scale were adopted. 
It is curious to observe, that while mining lessees almost always 
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seem in favour of such an arrangement, and it is the landlords who 
cannot be induced tu agree to it, it is yet much more obviously to 
the advantage of the landlord than to that of the lessee. For, on 
the sliding scale, the landlord will receive high royalties when trade 
is brisk and production large, whereas when the royalties are low, 
production will in all probability have diminished. His income 
will therefore fluctuate with trade in a way it does not do at 
present; but the gross royalty yield of a mine will ke found to be 
much greater than it is under the present system of fixed royalties. | 

2. Another custom which has hurtful effects upon the trade is 
the custom as to certain or dead rents, and the limitation of the 
period of working “shorts.” ‘ Such fixed rents,” says Sir L. Bell, 
are ‘regarded as payments on account for future workings.”’°*® In 
some districts these dead rents are very much below what the mine 
can work.” In other districts this is not the case. Mr. A. Hewlett 
says it does not hold of Lancashire :** ‘‘in many leases where we 
“are getting coal we cannot get up the dead rent.” In Cleveland 
it 18 customary for the certain rent to be calculated on the principle — 
of being equal to the total royalty yield of the mine, divided by the 
number cf years of the lease. At the end of the lease the mine is 
usually exhausted. The certain rent thus paid will often, in a 
single year, exceed the royalties that would be due for the mineral 
actually worked; and, in such cases, the payment already made in 
the form of certain rent is set against mineral taken away in some 
subsequent year. But this privilege of working “shorts” without 
further payment commonly lapses at fixed dates. The general 
custom in Cleveland is to allow a period of five years in which 
shorts may be worked. Owing to this limitation the lessee often 
pays twice over for the mineral he obtains, or pays for mineral 
which he never gets. ‘Taking our own case at the present 
‘“moment,” says Mr. A. Hewlett, of the Wigan Coal and Iron 
Company,” “we have overpaid 260,000l. for ‘coal to be hereafter — 
‘gotten, more than a quarter of a million, and more than an 
‘eighth of the capital of the company.” Further, to avoid the 
possible loss of these payments in advance, the lessee is induced to 
work off the “shorts” within the stipulated period, even when 
demand is slack, and thus to contribute to over production. He 
is almost forced to go on producing lest he lose the mineral he has 
paid for; so that the slackening of demand is prevented from 
having its full effect in restricting production. In these circum- 
stances many lessees wish to claim the privilege of working shorts 
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even after their lease has run out. To this perhaps there may be 
objections. But, at any rate, there would seem to be no good 
reason for not allowing shorts to be worked without additional 
payment during any subsequent year of the lease. 

3. In the third place the royalty principle seems to be out of 
place when applied to the various charges made for instroke and 
_outstroke, shaft, and wayleave. A royalty payment is justified in 
mines themselves, because the value of the property is diminished 
by every ton of mineral removed. But, in the case of the pay- 
ments now under consideration, there is no such justification for 
introducing the royalty principle. It is true that a mine is 
deteriorated by the barrier which separates it from a neighbouring 
mine being broken’ through. It thus becomes hable to flooding 
and other dangers from which the barrier protected it, and it is 
only fair that the owner should be fully recompensed for the 
danger thus incurred. But the charges for instroke, &c., do not 
seem to bear any relation to this danger. It has never been made 
out, nor even suggested, that the damage done or threatened varies 
with the amount of mineral brought through the barrier along the 
way and up the shaft of the mine first sunk. Besides, we must 
remember that the lessee of this mine is by his original lease 
required to keep it free from water during the period of the lease ; 
that the way along which he brings the mineral from the second 
mine is the way he has made; and that the shaft by which it is 
brought to the surface was sunk at his own expense. But the 
owner of the first mine is in the position of a monopolist, and is 
thus able to exact the utmost sum which the lessee would be 
willing to give rather than go without the privilege of working 
the second mine. 

The same kind of monopoly exists when the wayleave is under 
or over ground not itself mined. In this case there is no question 
of an indefinite amount of damage to the ventilation or drainage 
of the mine, seeing there is no mine in the question, The land 
has a certain agricultural value, which will be lost by a wayleave 
across it, and may be endangered by a wayleave under it. But 
here again the owner of the way is put accidentally in possession 
of a monopoly. His strip of land may be the only means by which 
the mineral can be conveyed to a wharf or railway ; and instances 
are on record of mines having to cease working owing to the 
heavy burdens of this kind which the possessor of a conventent— 
or the only—way seeks to impose upon the lessee. 

It is, I think, clearly made out—and indeed commonly acknow- 
ledged—that it would be of the greatest advantage to the trade if 
royalties were assessed on a sliding scale, and if shorts could be 
worked during any year of the lease. There would seem also to be 
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cases in which the trade would be greatly benefited if wayleaves, . 
&e., could be obtained at a fair valuation. But the question arises, 
how are the reforms to be brought about P 

Now the two former proposals would not seem to bear prejudi- 
cially either upon the landlord or upon the lessee. The “ slding 
“scale”? arrangement especially would seem to be distinctly for the 
landlord’s interest, while it is undonbtedly desired by his tenants. 
Under the present law, however, the powers of limited owners are, 
in some respects, so restricted that reforms in the lease to which 
both the lessor and lessee might agree, cannot be carried out. To 
remedy this would require an extension of the legal powers of the 
limited owner. But even where there is no leval difficulty in the — 
case, the vast majority of the contracting parties still hesitate to 
introduce the reform in mining leases which the conditions of trade 
call for; and, while they hesitate, or are unwilling to move, trade 
suffers: its fluctuations are more keenly felt; and the workmen 
who are no parties to the contract are those who are most affected 
and most injured by its defective conditions. It is the interests of 
this larger class involved in the contract, but having no voice in 
determining its provisions, and the connected interests of British 
trade, that can alone justify legislative interference in the matter. 
Perhaps it is not too late to hope that the changes in the conditions 
of the leases, recommended by the whole opinion of the trade, may 
yet be introduced without the necessity for parliamentary action. — 
There is, at any rate, some reason for contending that the most 
urgent reform required from Parliament in the matter is the 
removal of the legal disabilities under which (by the Settled Land 
Act of 1882) limited owners at present stand in making such con- 
tracts. It would seem probable however that further legislative 
action may yet be called for, in the way of prescribing the general 
conditions of mining leases. Such legislative interference would 
receive its justification from two considerations: first, from the 
industrial advantage to the community to be gained by the pro- 
posed modification of the method of levying royalties; and secondly, 
from the fact that parliamentary action was required in order to 
bring the change about. It would surely be no objection to such 
action that, in serving the interests of the community, it would 
not affect prejudicially the interests of individuals. | 

The third grievance is not, so far as I am aware, so widely felt 
as the other two; and the proposal made for remedying it, if 
enjoined by law, would involve a more serious interference with 
private liberty. It would take away from the owner of the soil 
an advantage which he has at present, when new developments of 
trade, or other circumstances, put him into possession of a valuable 
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monopoly. In favour of the proposed interference it might be 
argued that it is not an interference with free competition, but an 
interference with monopoly, and that it is not recommended in the 
interests of the lessee, but in the interest of British industry and 
_of the workmen with whose employment the monopolist interferes. 
The principle of such interference has been already asserted in the 
case of the compulsory sale of land to railway companies; and, at 
the present day, the mining industry is of as great importance to 
the country at large as the development of railways. The con- 
clusion to which this points is that Parliament would be justified in 
compelling the owners to grant wayleaves, &c., at a fair valuation 
of the land occupied or damaged, or of the injury done to the 
ventilation, drainage, &c., of the mine. The validity of such a 
conclusion, however, will depend upon its being shown that trade 
suffers, and that employment is rendered more difficult and 
irregular owing to the existence of the present monopolies, and 
the way in which they are exercised. Now cases can certainly be 
instanced—reference has already been made to such—in which the 
high royalty rent charged for a wayleave has acted injuriously 
upon trade. But I have not yet seen that amount of evidence 
that would be required to compel us to regard this as an evil so 
serious and widely spread as to call for the action of Parliament. 
The wayleave question is very much more a question between two 
landlords than a question between a landlord and the state of 
industry, or even between landlord and lessee. If landlord A is 
in possession of a mine the produce of which can only be got to 
market through the mine or across or under a field belonging to a 
neighbouring landlord B, who demands a penny for every ton 
of mineral that crosses his property, then A’s mine will bé less 
valuable to him by that same penny a ton: for, in making a con- 
tract with an entrepreneur, the royalty he will be able to get from 
him will be a penny a ton less than it would have been if land- 
lord B had not blocked the way to the market. This reasoning, 
as well as the paucity of evidence on the subject, leads me to 
suspect that the cases in which trade and employment seem to 
have suffered owing to the exorbitant sums paid for wayleave are 
exceptional, and probably due either to want of information, or to 
want of full consideration, on the part of the entrepreneur when he 
entered upon his lease of the mine. To compel the granting of 
wayleaves at what might appear a fair valuation would thus, 
I fear, not have the desired effect upon trade, and would (to recur 
to my illustration) only have the effect of allowing landlord A to 
take the penny which would otherwise have gone into the pocket 
of landlord B. 

To sum up, the reforms in the present royalty system which 
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the preceding discussion has shown to be desirable, might be 
carried out by a law providing that, in all future leases (1) the 
royalty charged should be a percentage of the output, and 
(2) there should be no restriction put on the time for working 
“shorts.” The further proposal suggested (namely, that instroke 
and outstroke, shaft and wayleave rents, should be granted at 
a fair valuation of the land occupied or damaged, or of the injury 
done to the ventilation, drainage, &c., of the mine) would appear 
to be justified only if it can be shown that the interests affected 
by the charges made at present are those of the trade, and not 
merely or mainly the rival interests of different landlords, and 
that the remedy would benefit the trade, and, not merely one 
owner at the expense of another. For the reasons already given 
this proposal seems to me to stand on quite a different level from 
the two preceding proposals, and not to have made out a case 
for legal enforcement. 

The exact form in which any such reforms as those suggested 
should be carried out would, of course, be a matter for discussion 
by mining and legal experts. But one thing seems clear: no 
mining court would be necessary for putting them into effect ; nor 
does there seem to be, in the defects of the present system, any 
sufficient reason for transferring the assessment of royalties from 
private agreement to the decision of such a court. 
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I.—A Third Hlement in the Rate of Interest. 
By Jacop pe Haas, Jun., of Amsterdam. 


To my knowledge political economists never have been able to 
distinguish more than two elements in the rate of interest: the 
remuneration for the temporary use of capital and the insurance 
against loss; in other words, the remuneration for the capital 
itself, or for abstinence, and for the risk run. In the following 
pages I hope, however, clearly to demonstrate that on properly 
analysing facts a third element is revealed to us, the true meaning 
of which I will try to elucidate in its general aspect. This purpose 
I intend pursuing in a strictly dogmatical way, never I hope losing 
sight of what has already been sufficiently established as an econo- 
mical fact, without however referring to other writers. My actual 
scheme is a very modest one, and demands no critical exposition. 

I will therefore at once proceed to indicate the direction in 
which the new element is to be found. My problem is, namely, 
one of those which are forced upon us when we turn our minds to 
the economical consequences of a change in the purchasing power 
of the medium of exchange, which at the same time is a measure 

as well as a standard of value. 

These latter distinctions are indispensable. In any investiga- 
tions relative to the nature of money we never should confound 
its different functions. In regard, for instance, to a medium of 
exchange not being at the same time a measure of value, fractional 
currency for instance, there is no rational meaning in speaking of 
changes in the purchasing power, or it should. have to be in so far 
as this kind of coin or currency means or represents the measure ; 
and, on the other hand, the value in exchange of a measure of value 
not being at the same time medium of exchange, for instance, if 
we would make of corn our measure, might only very improperly 
be called purchasing power. Further, to speak of changes in the 
purchasing power of currency only has a meaning m so far as the 
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measure of value of the past is such a measure for the present and 
for the future also, that is in regard to a standard of value. 

But as my object is now to point out some economical results 
which changes in the purchasing power of our measure of value 
produce, a great many of those results with regard to the relations 
between the great factors of general production lie however ~ 
beyond the limits of my present inquiry, which we have to confine 
to the question whether these changes have any influence on the 
interest of capitals lent out, and on their money value; and this, 
according to my opinion, presupposes a most valuable distinction 
between that kind of capital which is lent out at a fixed rate, and 
that other kind which incurs the trouble of administration and the 
greater risk of the undertaking in accumulating its profits. 

If however the results of my inquiry respecting the elements 
which constitute interest require some modification of the econo- 
mical doctrine, the whole doctrine of the relations between the 
great factors of general production (land, capital, and labour) 
under the influence of changes in the purchasing power of money 
will have to be modified in conformity with the new theory. Per- 
haps | may afterwards find leisure to treat myself of that more 
intricate matter. 

Speaking of the purchasing power of our medium of exchange, 
we mean the proportion in which that medium and measure of 
value is exchanged against other things or their use. This propor- 
tion depends according to acknowledged principles: upon three 
factors, and that in an inverted ratio: they are, first, the quantity 
of medium extant in proportion to the quantity of things in the — 
widest sense (including personal services and abilities) that can be 
exchanged ; secondly, in what degree our medium is substituted by 
other means that facilitate exchange (book credit, bank notes, or 
mint paper not covered by metal; circulating documents of credit, 
for instance, bills and acceptances, or even shares and bonds, and 
public funds, &c.); thirdly, the frequency with which a given 
quantity of money changes hands in order to perform the purchase 
of goods to a given amount. This factor has often been called 
“rapidity of circulation,’ which might make one erroneously think 
that the absolute intensity of currency movement is meant, which 
on the contrary is of no consequence to the purchasing power of 
money. Mull therefore suggests the expression “ efficiency of 
money ’’ as a more appropriate one. Not how often money changes 
hands in a given time is what we have to consider, but how often 
it changes hands in order that goods be sold to a given value. 
This is a factor upon which the value of the currency depends 
inversely ; so that the purchasing power of money diminishes with 
its increasing efficiency. One and the same quantity of money 
counts for three, four, or more quantities. 

_ Any change in the purchasing power of the medium may con- 
sequently find its cause in one or more of these three relations. 

On turning to the question whether changes in the purchasing 
power of our medium of exchange—take for instance gold—have 
any influence on the interest of capital lent out, and in what 
manner, we find the question to involve another important dis- 
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tinction, viz., that of money in the sense of medium of exchange 
and measure of value, and that of money in the sense of capital, 
and more especially of capital available for loans. The circum- 
stance that capital often has the special form of money, and is 
transmitted by means of money, has occasioned this incorrect 
Spreading of a name in cases where science should avoid it, and 
when it has led to much confusion and misunderstanding. And 
men have often erroneously and only through being deceived by 
this wrong terminology, concluded from the value of money in the 
sense of medium of exchange (purchasing power) to the value of 
money in the sense of rent or loanable capital (rate of interest),. 
or from the latter to the first, and for instance denied, that gold 
could have appreciated in a time when discount was permanently 
low. 

Neither can we treat of capital available for loan without 
pursuing our analysis still further. My countryman Harte has 
in an able treatise’ clearly established the distinction between two 
kinds of loanable capital and its important signification for the 
theory of interest, which theory cannot properly be understood 
unless distinguishing two rates of interest. By means of it he 
clears up much that is apparently contradictory in the movements 
of the rate of interest, and in the doctrines of political economists 
on this subject. He has shown that in most cases we discover full 
agreement in apparently contradictory opinions when once we have 
found out that they have in view distinct kinds of interest, and 
that some writers assert respecting the one kind what others 
deny respecting the other. ‘The two kinds of capital are to be 
distinguished as capital lent out on short terms on the one hand, 
and capital lent out on distant terms on the other. The first is at 
least closely connected with the medium of exchange in so far as 
_it is currency, but currency ready or available to be lent out. The 
other is part of the capital in the wider sense, embracing all wealth 
obtained by labour and not destined for unproductive utilisation, 
namely that part which is ready or available for loans, in contra- 
distinction to the proper capital of undertakings. 

The second kind of loanable capital, comprising all capital 
available for loans with the exception of loanable money, is of 
course generally transmitted in the form of money; but the reason 
why it is borrowed is not to provide for a want of currency, but 
to provide for materials and tools and for a fund to support labour. 
This difference in the nature of capital loanable on short and on 
distant terms is paramount. Of a more subordinate importance 1s 
the circumstance that loans on short terms often have the character 
of purchasing a claim (in discounting bills or acceptances), and 
then the interest is paid in advance. For other loans of that kind 
however (advances on funds or commodities) the payment of 
the interest takes place afterwards, as it does in the case of loans 
for a long period. Consequently payment of interest in advance is 
not essential to money loans. 

We are now, I believe, sufficiently prepared to look for an 
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answer to the question whether changes in the purchasing power 
of the medium of exchange have any influence on the rate of 
interest, and, if so, in what manner. 

When speaking of changes in the purchasing power of the 
circulating medium we may consider either a change that has 
become an accomplished fact, or a change that is still in course of 
taking place, or lastly, a change that is foreseen. In relation to 
the question of the rate of interest the first affords a problem of 
social statics, whilst the two others are problems of dynamics. 

I have already alluded to the rashness with which writers on 
this subject often draw conclusions from the rate of discount as to 
the reality or non-reality of an appreciation or depreciation of 
money. They usually do not come out of the first mentioned 
problem, it being the simplest of the three, of which they neverthe- 
less entertain a very wrong opinion. The ambiguity of language 
pointed at above is first the cause of their error, and afterwards 
causes others to fall into the same mistake. When discount is at 
a high rate money is said to be dear. Dearness of money here 
relates to the remuneration for the use of money lent on short 
terms. But if the purchasing power of our medium of exchange 
is comparatively great, it is said as well that money is dear. In 
this case dearness of money relates to the value in exchange of 
money in comparison with other things. The first dearness is 
money paid for the hire of the same expressed in money, the other 
is the price for which money is bought, expressed in other things. 

‘The one kind of dearness being given, is there any inducement 
to be found in it to ascertain the other? Of course there is not. 
The remuneration for the temporary use of a quantity of medium 
of exchange is a proportion between the sum lent out and that 
paid for its use. How will it happen that a change in the pur- 
chasing power of money effects a change in the proportion between 
these two sums? If the value of one of the two sums increases or 
decreases in a certain degree, the value of the other sum increases 
or decreases in the same proportion. If a hundred pounds, at 
present borrowed on bills or funds, represents a higher value than 
last year, owing to a change in the purchasing power of money, © 
then one would say the remuneration for the use of those hundred 
pounds ought to be increased. But thus speaking one should 
forget that the same cause which raises the value of the capital 
brings about a proportionate change in that of the remuneration, 
so that ceteris paribus the rate of discount ought to remain with- 
out change, because nothing has occurred that might cause any 
modification in the relation between those two sums. 

But though this way of reasoning is theoretically quite correct, 
it goes out from the supposition, never fully realized, that the 
pubhe which fixes the rate of interest understands the change that 
has taken place, and that every one is able to act in conformity 
with his own real profit. Simce however these two conditions 
are never fully realized, there may occur different results. 

I will provisionally confine myself to the rate of discount, this 
to include, when spoken of now and in future, every kind of 
interest on short terms. 


Pe | 
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The public that fixes the rate of discount, may, namely, for 
instance, take a greater scarcity of loanable money caused by a 
greater scarcity of circulating medium for a primary scarcity in 
the money market, in other words overlook the true cause; or, on 
the other hand, it may acknowledge that cause, but overrate it. 
And generally even the inference drawn in the money market as 
to the cause will not exactly agree with the changed relations as 
regards the medium of exchange. 
What will now happen ? 
Put the case that in the money market the cause of a greater 
_searcity of circulating medium in comparison to a former period is 
not sought in the changed relations as regards the medium of 
exchange, but is erroneously taken fora momentary scarcity of the 
money market itself. The resultant of demand and supply in 
the money market (for we naturally suppose also that it is 
the resultant or average of the various opinions, which is an over- 
looking of the true cause) will now be, that the rate of discount is 
relatively too high in comparison with the other circumstances, 
which in fact do not warrant a higher rate of discount. It will 
only be possible to have money on loan at a higher rate of 
discount, because the public takes the scarcity of the medium of 
_ exchange for a proper scarcity of the money market, whilst it has 
in fact. a broader foundation, taking root in the medium of 
exchange. 

If now we attend to the overlooking of the true cause from 
another point of view, we shall find too unimportant a desire to 
purchase money in proportion to the changed circumstances as 
regards the medium of exchange, 7.e., to sell other things, and in 
consequence a relatively small supply in the market where money 
is lent. 

Inversely putting the case, that the public seeks the cause of an, 
in comparison with a former period, existing scarcity in the money 
market really and rightly in the changed value of the medium of 
exchange, but overrates that cause in its consequences for the 
function of money in barter, the money market will regulate itself 
after this mistake. There will exist an, in relation to the changed 
circumstances, abnormal great desire of purchasing money and of 
selling other things. Consequently a relatively large supply im 
the money market and a low rate of discount. 

Mutatis mutandis a low rate of discount will be the result of 
overlooking, a high rate the result of overrating, a diminished 
purchasing power of money as a cause of a manifest oversupply 
in the money market. In the main, however, but little importance 
should be attached to such mistakes or errors. The mistake in one 
direction compensates that in the other, and the ultimate result is 
equilibrium, wherein the rate of discount has so well adjusted itself 
to the altered purchasing power of money, that the influence of the 
erroneous estimation has disappeared. Similar erroneous valuations 
occur as well in other departments of economical life, but they are 
neglected in the theory. Likewise an oversupply or a scarcity in 
the money market may be misunderstood as well in cases when 
they have no general cause in the quantity or efficiency of circu- 
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lating medium; nay, even every rate of discount is the resultant or 
average of various errors respecting the point where demand and 
supply will be in equilibrium. If our object is to know the state 
of equilibrium, these motions are of no consequence, and im casu © 
we will speak with sufficient accuracy when saying that any 
change in the purchasing power of money (taken as an accom- 
plished fact) is of no moment whatever for the rate of discount. 

And the same holds, but @ fortiori, with regard to the interest 
of capital lent on distant terms. Here also is a proportion 
between two sums of money which does not depend upon altera- 
tions in the absolute value of those sums. Say at one period 
1,000/. invested at a fixed rate and under given circumstances are 
worth a remuneration of 40/. a year; ata later period the medium 
of exchange having appreciated, the same 1,000/. imvested at a 
fixed rate and besides under the same circumstances as before will 
of course represent a higher value. But the remuneration of the 
capitalist who lends out that part of his capital needs not 
therefore to be increased, since the 4o/. interest which he earns 
has appreciated in the same proportion, so that our capitalist, 
all other things having remained unchanged, may even now be 
perfectly satisfied. Since moreover abundance of money in the 
sense of medium of exchange has nothing to do with the quantity 
of capital available for loans (loanable capital meaning here and in 
the following pages all kinds of capital with the exception of 
loanable money), 1t is evident that an alteration in the. purchasing 
power of the medium of exchange cannot have any effect on the 
market of capital offered for loans, neither do here occur these 
movements which originate in the money market from false 
estimations of a change that has taken place in the purchasing 
power of money. 

Hitherto we have been exclusively occupied with the question 
of equilibrium, viz., of what consequence an accomplished altera- 
tion in the purchasing power of the medium of exchange might 
possibly be for the rate of interest. How does it now stand as 
regards an appreciation or depreciation of money which is still in 
course of taking place ? 

Since it requires some time before economical relations on which 
an alteration in the purchasing power of the medium of exchange 
has some influence have accommodated themselves after the change 
that has taken place, it is important to know where the move- 
ment takes its origin. If a new quantity of money (either as an 
ampler emission of paper currency or as an import of precious 
metals) comes into circulation, by means of purchases, at first the 
absolute quantity of loanable money will still remain unchanged, 
but its value (at least for new transactions) will have diminished 
owing to the decreased value of the medium of exchange. Con- 
sequently it will be as if there were a relative scarcity of money in 
the money market, and the rate of discount will rise. Inversely 
the rate of discount will fall if a withdrawal of circulating 
medium takes place by means of mercantile transactions. With 
the quantity of loanable money asked there does again no longer 
agree the same quantity of medium of exchange as before, but in 
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the case now considered the quantity of money offered for loans is 
increased when compared with the changed circumstances, so that 
effectively the supply has increased in proportion to the demand, 
and the rate of discount will fall. 

Though however the theory requires to call this course of 
things possible, the latter does not seem: to be the usual one. 
Generally changes in the quantity of circulating medium as com- 
_ pared with other valuable things will in the first place become 
perceptible in the money market. And in so fara relatively high 
rate of discount would be a mark or symptom of increasing pur- 
chasing power of money; whilst a relatively low rate of discount 
would prove decreasing purchasing power of the medium of 
exchange. 

All this holds however exclusively when speaking of the rate 
of interest in the money market. For the rate of interest of 
loanable capital a change in the purchasing power of the medium 
of exchange which is still in course of taking place is of non- 
effective power. A movement that gives birth to an appreciation 
or depreciation of money, may possibly originate in the market 
where money operates as a medium of exchange, and it may 
originate as well in the market of loanable money, but it cannot 
originate in a sphere that is utterly strange to the medium of 
exchange, the market of acquired wealth disposable for productive 
purposes. This sphere lies essentially outside the movement, and, 
as far as there is an indirect connection, since loanable capital 
is also transmitted by means of money, every alteration in the 
value of the nominal amount of capital coincides immediately 
and in the same ratio with the changed value of the interest, 
nevertheless without any moment in respect to the proportion 
between those two sums. 

If then a change in the purchasing power of the medium of 
exchange has no influence on the rate of interest, neither when 
(or rather in so far as) it has become an accomplished fact, nor 
when (or rather in so far as) it is still in course of taking place, it 
has consequently just as little influence on the money price of 
capital on loan at a fixed interest. Did it indeed cause a change 
in the proportion between capital and interest, the harmony of 
debts contracted under the former with those contracted under the 
changed money value ought to be restored by fluctuation of prices, 
but since no such influence exists, money prices of invested capital 
are entirely without the sphere of the influences produced by the 
changes in the purchasing power of money. 

When considering the case from another point of view I 
neither find any effect. Hvery change in the money price of 
capital on loan should, according to the hypothesis, depend upon 
a change in the real value of capital or of interest, or of both 
together. Any compensation however that men would be willing 
to allow in buying or selling capitals on account of a changed value 
of the indebted money sums, is ¢o ipso extant in the changed value 
of the sum for which capital or interest, or both together, are 
purchased. So that also from that side the changed or changing 
purchasing power of money has no influence in whatever direction. 
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It is quite another thing (for the sake of clearness this may be 
observed here) with those capitals which are not invested at a 
fixed rate of interest, but which earn the profits and are subject to 
the risks of the undertakings (marginal securities as they are often 
called). Every change in the purchasing power of the medium of 
exchange causes directly the money revenues of those capitals to 
increase or to decrease. Dividends rise if the purchasing power 
decreases, they fall if the purchasing power increases, not only 
because the money value of all things, and consequently also of the 
difference between the receipts and the expenses of the under- 
takings, rise or fall in proportion to the increasing or decreasing 
purchasing power of money, but even more since part of those 
expenses require a fixed sum, viz., interest and amortisation of | 
borrowed capitals, and other fixed charges. If now dividends are 
increasing or decreasing, then their capitalised money value, in 
other words the sum for which the dividends expected are pur- 
chased, changes at the same time. Furthermore the money value 
of the assets of the undertaking causes in its turn an accommo- 
dation of the money value of the shares to the purchasing power 
of the medium of exchange. . 

Hitherto we have found the market of capital invested on 
distant terms not to be wholly influenced either by a change in 
the purchasing power of money that has become an acomplished 
fact, nor by a change that is in course of taking place. On the 
contrary we have seen the market of capitals invested on short 
terms (the money market) to be subject to some fluctuations owing 
to the public’s evaluations, till at last a state of equilibrium is 
obtained, in which the change that has taken place appears 
ultimately to be of no consequence. And further, the money 
market is subject to some fluctuations caused by the broken 
equilibrium whilst a change in the purchasing power of money 
is in course of taking place, but ultimately returning to a state of 
rest under similar circumstances. So far however as there may. be 
found any connection between purchasing power of money and rate 
of interest, it is yet not of such a nature that I might feel myself 
justified in mentioning for that sake a third element in the rate of 
interest. First, the best writers on political economy have analysed 
the above considered influences without doing this; secondly, they 
all relate exclusively to the interest of money (discount), not to 
that of loanable capital; and thirdly, all those influences operate 
as modifying the relation between demand and supply of loanable 
money, so that from this point of view they should be considered 
as factors in the first element in the rate of interest, the remunera- 
tion of the capital itself. 

Having then pursued our inquiry till here, we do not find 
sufficient motive for distinguishing more than the generally 
acknowledged two elements in the rate of interest—the remunera- 
tion for abstinence, and for the risk run. 

We now proceed to the question, what kind of influence there 
should be attributed to a change in the purchasing power of money 
that is expected to occur; the preceding pages having been princi- 
pally intended to level the ground for this question. 
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_ We first consider loans on short terms (money loans) and after- 
wards loans on distant terms (loans of capital), as we have always 
done in the course of our demonstration. 

A change in the purchasing power of the medium of exchange 
that is foreseen may affect the rate of discount in two different 
ways: if the public expects increased purchasing power, 1.e., low 
prices, the desire of selling commodities, purchasing money, will 
become more intense, consequently there will be an ample supply in 
the money market, and a fall of discount. If on the contrary the 
public expects decreased purchasing power, 7.e., high prices, the 
desire for purchasing commodities, selling money, will be sus- 
tained ; consequently an ample demand in the money market, and a 
rise of discount, are to be looked for. This is the one way in which 
this influence is obvious. The other way is that when the public is 
foreseeing an increase or decrease of the purchasing power of 
money, investors will allow and borrowers will claim a lowering of 
the rate of discount in compensation for the expected increase of 
the real value of the money lent out, and inversely, investors will 
claim and borrowers will allow a raising of that rate in compensa- 
tion for an expected decrease of the real value of the money lent 
out. ‘This is not to be so understood as if these two manners in 
which an expected change in the purchasing power of money may 
affect the rate of discount fortify one another’s effect, they are on 
the contrary two sides of the same cause, and operate alternately, so 
that the demands of the one being satisfied, the other has got its 
full effect. Taken together they bring about that a foreseen 
increase of the purchasing power of the medium of exchange 
causes a fall in the rate of discount, and that a foreseen depre- 
ciation of money causes a rise—or rather makes it precede. 

We now turn ourselves to the market of loanable capital. 

Without denying that here also a foreseen appreciation or 
depreciation of money affects the rate of interest on account of the 
principal being an instrument in purchases of commodites, here 
this side of the matter is of a subordinate signification. In the 
market of capital (differently as in the money market) money is 
an instrument for transmitting capital, not however the immediate 
object that is desired, or that people intend to part with in order to 
take up commodities in its place. Capital is here required for the 
sake of profits to be obtained by means of it as an instrument in 
the general production, not for the sake of those to be earned by 
means of trade speculation. Notwithstandmg this, a foreseen 
change in the purchasing power of money has an utmost important 
influence upon the rate of interest of capital. For though selling 
and purchasing of money against commodities and commodities 
against money is not the object proper of borrowing capital, the 
future value of money as.a medium for transferring the capital 
is a matter of moment, and of still greater importance 1s that value 
with regard to the interest indebted. 

Supposing the public expects an increase of the purchasing 
power of money, he who invests a capital at a fixed rate will feel 
himself inclined to be satisfied with a lower rate of interest than if 
this expectation did not exist, and people believed in an unchanged 
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purchasing power. Investors then will be satisfied with a lower 
interest, first because the interest itself will afterwards represent a 
higher real value, and secondly since the capital will also represent 
a higher value when falling due; consequently they will allow in 
the rate of interest a compensation for the higher value of money. 

On the other hand, supposing a diminishing purchasing power 
is expected, then the investor will ceteris paribus stipulate a higher 
rate of interest in compensation for the coming minor value of the 
interest payable in money, and for the decreased value of the in 
money payable capital when falling due. 

The harmony between the capitals invested under these prospects 
and those formerly invested is now restored by a rise or fall of the 
prices of funds, so that the purchased investment brings to the new 
acquirer the same interest as new investments would do. If the 
rate of interest falls, prices of securities rise; if it rises, these 
prices fall. This movement is identical to that which restores 
equilibrium in all cases when the rate of interest rises or falls 
owing to whatever causes that may affect the two other elements 
(the remuneration for abstinence and for risk). Always the seller 
of an extant claim realizes for himself the gain or loss resulting 
from the changed circumstances, and especially with regard to the 
future purchasing power of money he realizes the changed pros- 

ects. 

4 I referred even now to the remuneration for abstinence, and 
for risk as to ‘‘the both other elements in the rate of interest,’ and 
indeed I believe now to have disclosed a third element, viz., in the 
foreseen (future) purchasing power of the medium of exchange. 
The two elements generally known are without exception positive, 
the third element, however, the compensation for increase or 
decrease of purchasing power, may be negative as well as posi- 
tive. A fall im the value of money makes it positive, a rise makes 
it negative. In other words, remuneration for abstinence and for 
risk constitutes a rate of interest, that by the expectation of an 
appreciation or depreciation of money may be lowered or raised. 

In short, theoretically at least, we may safely admit that the 
third element is always to be found in the interest, although it 
may be impossible to determine exactly either with regard to 
this or to the two other elements their respective value. 

1 however foresee an objection. Perhaps the reader may be 
willing to admit that the third element here demonstrated still 
exists indeed theoretically, but one might think that it is practically 
of so little importance that it safely may be neglected, since the 
public, which fixes the rate of interest, has no conviction con- 
cerning the future purchasing power of the medium of exchange. 

Apparently much may be said in favour of this consideration. 
A more cautious examination however soon makes it evident that 
the working of public opinion is not more wonderful in this than 
in many other respects. The present case is even not one of the 
least simple ones. In order to refute the objection completely I 
ought to write a separate treatise on the origin of public opinion, 
or on the working of the unconscious in public opinion, an 
interesting subject-matter undoubtedly, but not to be treated here 
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by the by. For our present purpose it may be sufficient to 
recollect that public opinion makes itself known in numerous 
ways without the individual members of the public being able 
to account for the reasons upon which that opinion depends. 

Among the most difficult cases I count those in which the 
public opinion is more intelligent than the individuals who make 
it, so that the best and ablest thinkers can only by inquiry be 
persuaded of its good grounds, and ultimately submit to it con- 
sciously. That the public as a whole has tolerably precise opinions 
relative to the utility and efficiency of some social institutions, 
appears from the constant prevalence of severe principles of 
morals, although many times they may be overlooked by private 
men and by rulers, and however difficult it may be to discover 
their true ratio: so that there are only few subject-matters on which 
individual opinions are more divided than concerning the founda- 
tion of morals. 

The case in which we are now concerned however belongs to 
another category of facts in which public opinion makes itself 
known, being of a simpler nature, namely those in which we can 
demonstrate with more or less certainty that there exists in the 
best informed persons an individual conviction strong enough to 
lead the common public in a determinate direction. We meet 
with for instance such a case when secing that, notwithstanding 
a good many always possible exceptions, prices of public funds in 
the stock exchange are a very sensible measure for the value of 
funds in respect to profitableness and solidity. Here we may 
admit that there is in regard to every kind of funds a certain 
number of well informed persons who hasten to take profit from 
every favourable or unfavourable difference in the price compared 
with other funds, viz., either by purchasing or selling. And in 
that way the course of things must be thought as far as the expec- 
tation about the future purchasing powers of money affects the 
rate of interest. A few centres from which issues either some 
reservedness in investing new capitals or some willingness to be 

satisfied with a lower rate of interest, suffice to bring about the 
~ motion. 

But besides this a change of prices is the first symptom of an 
altered proportion between the quantity of medium of exchange 
and things measurable in money. This movement once being in 
course, a public belief in its timely persistence is obvious. So the 
public has its opinion concerning future money prices, which 
opinions have the same effect on the rate of interest as might 
have been caused by a conviction concerning the future value of 
the medium of exchange. 

Well considered the working of public opinion in our third 
element is not more wonderful than in the two others. How few 
persons operating as investors discern in each case exactly the 
part which has insurance from that which belongs to remuneration 
for abstinence in the rate of interest which they are willing to 
accept as a sufficient hire? Just as little as the individual 
members of the public have an opinion concerning the future value 
of the medium of exchange, just as little they have with regard 
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either to the sufficiency of the remuneration for abstinence or to 
that which answers to the chances of risk in each particular case. 
And nevertheless it is evident that the evaluation of. the chances 
of loss by public opinion takes place with a tolerable exactitude, 
as well as that there exists an established opinion concerning the 
sufficiency of the remuneration for abstinence. 

By these arguments I suppose the mentioned objection sufi- 
ciently refuted, and consequently demonstrated that the third 
element is not only theoretically extant in the rate of interest, but 
that it is also of such an importance as not to be disregarded or 
neglected. On the contrary, I believe that it may serve to instruct 
us about much that till now was less intelligible. 

Before however turning to special applications of my principle, 
I shall try to indicate more precisely the place of the third element 
in relation to the two others. 

The principal, the ascending element, remains in every case the 
remuneration for abstinence, 7.e., the hire of capital. The rate of 
it depends upon the supply of and the demand for loanable capital; 
it may be capital in the wider sense, or loanable money. By means 
of numerous oscillations the rate of interest will at last stand 
where the supply is in exact equilibrium with the demand, 2.e., 
where a supply A finds the minimum of remuneration that causes 
it to prefer investment at a fixed rate to participation in the 
variable chances of undertakings as well as to consumption; and 
where a demand A finds the maximum of remuneration that it is 
willing to allow. This factor is without exception positive, and 
can never fall below a certain minimum, or every offer of capital 
for loan would be retired; but notwithstanding the necessary limit, 
the remuneration for abstinence has a tendency to fall (more and 
more to approach the minimum without reaching it), since with 
the growth of civilisation the constant advantage of haying 
capital saved is continually better appreciated by owners over 
against the slight enjoyment that may be obtained by immediate 
consumption. 

The element in the interest second in order ought to remain, as 
I believe, the insurance against loss or remuneration for risk. 
Neither this element can ever become negative, notwithstanding 
that it may nearly fall till nihil, at least become utterly small. 
Never the rate of interest can fall below what it would be without 
any insurance against loss, as a pure remuneration for abstinence 
from consumption that the investor imposes upon himself; but the 
safety of the investment may be so great that the hire of capital 
needs not or nearly not to be increased by any insurance against 
possible loss. The more in a country the standard of morality rises, 
trustworthiness of contracts increases, laws are better enforced, 
probity of individual borrowers may be higher estimated, and 
especially the more material securities engaged, are a sufficient 
warrant in each particular case, the less investors will feel obliged 
to claim the premium against loss of capital and interest. Conse- 
quently the insurance element may approach very close to zero, 
though it never can disappear, nor a fortiori become negative. 

It stands differently with the third element for which I have 
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invoked in the preceding pages the attention of political econo- 
mists, viz., the expectation of a rising change in the purchasing 
power of the medium of exchange. Since that change may be as 
well in the sense of an increasing as in that of a decreasing 
purchasing power, it may as well lower as raise the rate of interest 
that otherwise exists, in other words it may be as well negative as 
positive. 

In short, the proper remuneration for the use of capital is 
always positive, and cannot fall below a certain point; the second 
element, the insurance, is always positive, but may fall nearly to 
zero, and consequently almost disappear; the third element, 
however, the expectation concerning the purchasing power of the 
medium of exchange, may be as well negative as positive, and is 
herewith especially characterised as a quite different factor, which 
cannot be classified with one of the two other elements. 

If now the preceding demonstration implies that in the main 
times of appreciation of money are times of a relatively low rate of 
interest, and inversely times of depreciation of money are times of 
a high rate of interest (both kinds of interest taken together), the 
same demonstration implies the explication for this connection, 
where it is given empirically. 

In chap. 1, book 11, section 9 of his Principles of Political Hconomy 
Malthus makes mention of a valuation of the interest of English 
public debt from 4 to 3 per cent. which took place in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, and which was caused by two circum- 
stances, viz., a generally extraordinary low rate of interest, con- 
curring with a relatively low price of corn. ‘This concurrence he 
explains from an “abundance of capital, accompanied with a lack 
of demand for food.” The explication itself is indeed only another 
form of mentioning that the proportion between supply and 
demand in the market of capital ready for loan was of such a kind 
that the interest could be relatively low, whilst at the same time 
the circumstances in the corn market caused the price of corn to 
be relatively low, not a clearing up of the concurrence of those two 
facts. But I do not care about that, more however we are con- 
cerned about the facts themselves, as here reported, namely, in the 
first half of the eighteenth century English 3 per cent. national 
debt reached a higher price than in any later period. In 1737 it 
was quoted 107 and 3 per cent. consols reached their highest 
quotation in 1753, a short time after its having taken origin from 
other debts. This period of low interest was also a period of low 
orices. 

In a collection of essays written by Stanley Jevons and edited 
some years ago by Professor Foxwell,’ I find a large diagram 
showing the prices of funds and of wheat and the rate of discount 
from month to month down from the year 1731. ‘‘ On examining 
the above diagram from the year 1824, says Professor Foxwell, it 
will be obvious that a rise in the rate of discount usually follows a 
rise in the price of wheat. This is explained by considering that 
wheat, being the principal article of food, constitutes the most 


2 W. Stanley Jevons’s Investigations in Currency and Finance, edited by 
H. S. Foxwell, M.A. London: Macmillan and Co., 1884. 
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important part of the capital of the country. Its scarcity should 
naturally be followed by the indications of a scarcity of capital.” 

Foxwell’s explanation cannot gratify me. Hven when taking 
for dearness of corn a general dearness, and in that way raising 
the importance of the matter for “the capital of the country,” 
there is no connection of causality between the money value of the 
capital of the country and the proportion between the demand for 
and the supply of that capital for loans. Foxwell’s remark is how- 
ever of great value for our present inquiry, as it shows that 
independently of the theory of a third element in the rate of 
interest, and on account of data collected with another scientific 
view, the concurrence of low prices and a low rate of interest and 
of high prices and a high rate of interest is an acknowledged fact. , 

Looking further at the facts, I want to call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the “following table showing the prices of commodities down 
from 1845, and the aggregate rate of discount with the Bank of 
England in the same period. Tor the years 1845 till 1869 I make 
use, with regard to prices of commodities, of a geometrical average 
of the ratios relatively to the average of the years 1845-50, taken 
from the above-named work of Stanley Jevons. As to the prices 
of later years I make use of the index numbers of the Heonomist, 
being the swm of the ratios for twenty-two categories of commo- 
dities on Ist of January of each year, compared with the average 
of the years 1845-50. For my present purpose both methods of 
quotation are equally sufficient. 
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tin ee 92 3°00 PT Sacre 2,947 4°75 
Bahia «: 94 2°08 , t 
BBs :.4- 11 3°50 Gees 2,891 3°75 
ae ee oe 121 A Ve gibt. 2,778 325 
te soon nee 4°75 ee hes 2,711 2°62 
ay ie 129° rie 47 ley ere eieni 2,723 * 2°87 
gate py eee! 114 s25 TS ae 2,529 3°75 
FOO asodens, 116 gg ; ‘ 
BO 118 fey sd BAe Fe 2,202 2°39 
‘Gi. 115 5°28 BO eres 2,538 2°75 
Oe seuks. ab 50 “OL tee 2,376 3°50 
"68 a5 2s 4°50 ; : 
See 113 7°50 82 Nowe 2,435 4°12 
fst ee 113 4°75 = SE 2,342 3°56 
> Sa EE Laois) se ey pen 95 
‘GR evi 116 2°25 LEE hetas 2,098 2°84 
PIDs dasa ts 115 2:25 Ge cata 2,048 — 
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If we wish to learn somcthing from these figures with regard 
to our subject-matter, we should bear in mind some general facts. 
Consequently we ought to consider tbat for a lasting rise or fall in 
the purchasing power of money the rate of discount is a much 
more imperfect measure than the interest of capitals invested for 
larger periods. Money is borrowed in order to take advantage 
from the rapid rises and falls of prices. Moreover, the rate of 
discount is subject to various temporary and local influences, for 
instance, the balance of trade, rumours of war, local want of 
medium of exchange for periodical liquidations, the opinions of 
bank directors with regard to the necessity of protecting the stock 
of gold of the country, and the like, circumstances too numerous 
all to be referred to. 

Further, we should attend to the fact that the year 1847 was 
a year of crisis, and that during a month discount was main- 
tained at the rate of to per cent. The same holds of the year 1857, 
of which year the last months were chacterised by numerous failures 
in the United States; in December the rate of discount reached 
equally 10 per cent. The year 1861 was that of the American 
civil war; 1864 was a Grinder year; and in 1866 a panic, this 
time about the middle of the year, caused the rate of discount to 
rise; it was the year of the German-Austrian war. 

It was from the year 1873 that origmated a depression of 
trade, beginning with the collapse of the American speculation. 
In 1878 the fall of the City of Glasgow Bank caused towards the 
end of the year a sudden rise of the rate of discount to 6 per cent., 
and a similar rise occurred in the first half year of 1882 owing to 
the panic on the Paris stock exchange and the fall of the Union 
Générale. 

If we now closely consider the figures, we perceive not only the 
obvious influence of the gold discoveries of 1851 and following 
years, but we find almost every rise or fall of prices represented in 
the rate of discount. 

The year 1848 still shows the effect of the crisis of 1847. If 
we take this in view, we find the low prices of the years 1848 till 
1852 represented in the rate of discount of those years. They are 
followed by the relatively high prices of the succeeding period of 
gold discoveries, and even more exactly than we might expect we 
see the one movement correspond with the other. In 1857 the 
rate of discount was extraordinarily high, but recollecting what 
has been stated with regard to that year, we may find that by 
means of it the average is explained. After 1857 we again meet 
with a close connection between prices of commodities on the one, 
and rate of discount on the other hand, save in the year of the 
American civil war, 1861, and in the period from 1865 till 1866 
inclusive, when formation of new companies was an object of wild 
speculation, and an exaggerated system of credit ended in a painful 
liquidation. 

As to the years after 1866, when the appreciation of gold takes 
its origin, we perceive, save what has been said relative to the 
years 1873, 1878 and 1882, an almost exact parallelism of prices of 
commodities and rate of discount. There is nearly no rise that: 
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does not show itself at once in a higher, nor any fall that misses 
its corresponding lower, rate of interest. 

Whilst now these movements of the money market agree 
perfectly with my theory of a third element in the rate of interest, 
as this kind of movement ought to be expected on account of the 
theory, and consequently the movements being given, the theory 
explains the facts, there is on the other hand a no less remark- 
able congruity of my theory to the absence of any change in the 
rate of discount concurring with a lasting change in the purchasing 
power of the medium of exchange. Whilst namely every temporary 
change of prices in the market of commodities brings about corres- 
ponding alterations in the rate of discount, we find on the contrary 
that these rapid fluctuations of the money market were at the 
beginning of the actual period of gold appreciation confined within 
the same limits as they are still at present. The hire of money on 
short terms regulates itself every time after the differences which 
are expected to appear within the next time, but whether the 
differences are between relatively high or between relatively low 
figures, 18s of no matter for the instrument by means of which men 
take advantage of the differences (loanable money.) 

Further our theory requires that the interest of capital mvested 
for a long period be outside the influence of the small and rapid 
movements of prices of commodities, but that it be sensible for 
every lasting change of prices, which is to be understood as an 
appreciation or depreciation of the medium of exchange. 

Well then this connection shows itself as well. In order to 
persuade ourselves of it we should only consider that every rise or 
fall in the rate of mterest for newly invested capitals is reflected 
in the old ones by means of.a fall or rise of the price for which 
these can be bought. For the holders of those old capitals this 
higher or lower price is of no immediate use, since they always 
gain or lose selling what purchasing they lose or gain. It only 
acquires a real value for them when they pass from the class of 
capitalists which earns fixed interest in another class, for instance 
to that of landed proprietors or of undertakers, or when they go 
on to consume their capital, or as soon as the debtor makes use of 
his right of amortisation and compels the creditor by a conversion 
of debt to accept a lower rate of interest. 

In 1852, when prices of commodities and the rate of interest 
were not yet subject to the influence of the gold discoveries, the 
quotation of English consols rose beyond 100 per cent. After 
many fluctuations, owing to political and other influences, which 
caused temporarily a great supply of funds in the stock exchange, 
the price was in 1866 fallen much below go per cent. This was a 
year of panic, followed by a sudden and remarkable repair; but 
the price did not reach g5 till 1875; ultimately, in 1881, consols 
are anew above part. Consequently we have found depreciation of 
gold since 1852, and concurrently a fall in the prices of funds, 2.e., 
a rise in the rate of interest; on the contrary appreciation of gold 
from 1866 down, and consequently a rise in the price of funds, 2.e., 
a fall in the rate of interest, and taking its end in a general 
conversion fever. 
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If then the connection, which I suppose sufficiently stated, 
cannot, as I have already demonstrated, be explained by means of 
changes in the purchasing power of money, either as accomplished 
facts or in course of taking place, it can on the contrary be com- 
pletely explained by means of public opinion about the future 
value of money, which we may always admit to exist, even if it 
should have no better ground than the belief in the persistence 
during some time of a motion that has once begun. 

From this follows, in how far the rate of discount or of interest 
is a proof or symptom of an appreciation or depreciation of the 
medium of exchange: almost exclusively it affords only an indirect 
indication. 

Directly the interest of capitals lent on short terms tells us as 
little as that of capitals lent on distant terms concerning the pur- 
chasing power of money. Concerning a change which has become 
an accomplished fact we may admit that the wrong appreciations 
of the public relative to the causes of scarcity or abundance in the 
money market counterbalance one another, so that generally there 
is no resultant. On the other hand, although not from the 
interest on distant terms, there might from that on short terms, 
in other words from the rate of discount, be inferred something 
concerning a change in the purchasing power of money which is in 
process of taking place. Itis however always doubtful in what 
direction the rate of discount points, since we cannot sufficiently 
persuade ourselves where a relatively greater scarcity or abund- 
ance of the money market took its origin, either in the medium of 
exchange or in the money market itself. Notwithstanding this 
uncertainty a high rate of discount would always, on account of 
what has been said in this respect, with some probability be a 
proof of appreciation, and a low rate of discount one of deprecia- 
tion in process of taking place. Since however we have demon- 
strated the existence of a third element in the rate of interest 
which causes the interest on short as well as that on distant terms 
to regulate itself after the expected purchasing power of money, a 
low rate of interest discloses directly an expected appreciation, a 
high rate of interest an expected depreciation of the medium of 
exchange, and consequently the first becomes indirectly a mark or 
symptom of the appreciation, and the second one of the deprecia- 
tion itself, because an expectation that exists gives hold to the 
supposition that it takes its root in an already present motion in 
the same direction. 

My conclusion is that the third element, of which I have given 
in the preceding pages a tolerably ample description, is not only 
theoretically extant in the rate of interest, but also practically of so 
much consequence as not to be neglected; the theory is perfectly 
congruent to the facts, and clears up much that till now was 
inexplicable ; it throws a new light on numerous economical ques- 
tions. 

To my knowledge no political economist before me has disclosed 
this third element in the rate of interest. The only indication of 
it that I could find is a place in J. S. Mill’s Principles of Polrtical 
Heonomy (book iii, chap. xxiii, section 4) where he writes as 
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follows: ‘‘We thus see that depreciation merely as such, while in 
process of taking place, tends to raise the rate of interest, and the 
expectation of further depreciation adds to this effect: because 
lenders who expect that ther interest will be paid, and the principal 
perhaps redeemed, in a less valuable currency than they lent, of course 
require a rate of interest sufficient to cover this contingent loss.” * 

These words, to be found on p. 391 of the people’s edition 
(1885), which is a correct reprint of the sixth edition, are relative 
to changes in the purchasing power of the medium of exchange 
which are caused by an increasing or decreasing quantity by means 
of purchases, and contains really the admission in principle of what 
I have called the third element in the rate of interest. I dare 
however pronounce my conviction that Mill has not understood its 
full meaning, since first he mentions it only in connection with the 
rate of interest on short, not with that on distant, terms, and 
secondly he considers it only as a circumstance of less importance 
which adds somewhat to the effect of a change in the purchasing 
power of money while in process of taking place. 

But on the other hand Mill’s authority affords a strong support 
to my theory. As soon as it has been admitted in principle that 
public expectation relating to the purchasing power of the medium 
of exchange is not without effect upon the rate of discount, my 
further deductions cannot be rejected.: In order to acknowledge 
this it is only required to perceive first how relatively constant 
and precise this expectation is as compared with the indefiniteness of 
the direct effect of a changing value of money upon the money | 
market, this latter effect being alternately in two opposite direc- 
tions; and secondly that this same expectation is of no less, nay of 
still greater, consequence for the interest of capitals lent out on 
distant terms than for the rate of discount. 


IL.— Prices of Commodities in 1887 and 1888. 
By A. SavERBECK, Hsq. 


In the following I give the result of the last two years and of 
the average of the decade 1879-88 as compared with the standard 
period of eleven years 1867-77, which in the aggregate is equiva- 
lent to the average of the twenty-five years 1853-77 (see the 
Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 592, 593, and 648) :— 
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Index Numbers, Average Decline as 
1867-77 = I00. compared with 1867-77. 
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Vegetable food (corn, &€.) .......00- 76 64 67 24. 33 
Animal food (meat and butter)........ 93 79 82 4 18 
Sugar, Coffee, and 6a ........0cscceceseee- VRS 67 65 Ny 35 
SL) OOS wo Palette rr 82 40 72 18 28 
RG NE 2 AUT ao Die eee 73 69 78 24 22 
ARMS rete tire ehcvas Webs incnpssdensareesacvees. 70 65 64, 30 36 
UE WYN ALOLIANS ech. Jos paveesscsinseaseoeses. es 79 67 67 21 33 
PRL LOVIBIS acc ccscsccacsiccossecs ses eces 7A, 67 69 26 31 
All forty-five commodities ........ 78 68 70 22 30 
Silver (60°84d. per 0Z. = 100) wes 80 93°3 | (OAL = 20 29°6 








Last year’s index numbers show some improvement, and the 
decline as compared with the standard period of 1867-77, which in 
the preceding year amounted to 32 per cent., was reduced to 30 per 
cent. Silver, on the other hand, has depreciated still further, and 
stands now exactly on the same level as the average of the forty- 
five commodities. 

Of the advance of two points last year one-half is due to the 
artificially high price of copper. Other articles do not show any 
material alteration; the average price of tin was fully as high as 
in the preceding year, though it dropped heavily from the exces- 
Sive prices at the beginning of the year; coffee and hides were 
somewhat lower, but corn (with the exception of Hnglish wheat) 
and beef, mutton, tallow, and jute were dearer. 

The monthly movements since October, 1887, of the average 
index number of all the forty-five commodities were thus :— 


October, 1887.... 67°7 - April, 1888.... 69°8 October, 1888.... 7274 


November, ,, ....  69°1 May, er OSE November, ,, .... 72°97 
Deécembersy 708272 "4 June, i Wiebe December; ,, .... ~73°2 
January, 1888..... 70°9 July, pee 69°0 

Webruaryeccs, | <2 -70'6 PRU SUSE ow s,f .5-) 701 January, 1889.... 72°6 
March, she sseet 2 69°9 September, ,, .... 71°9 Hebruaity sss seg ay 


There was a substantial rise at the end of 1887, but it was 
gradually lost again during the first half of 1888. Since then a 
further advance occurred, principally occasioned by corn, iron, 
coals, hemp, jute, tallow, palm oil, and nitrate. 

The following figures give in each case the average index 
number of ten years :— 
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pT ely irk 100, +4) 1872aSLannenee 95 | 1876-85 86 
ODES Lereccnde ons 99 Br Gres) peters 93 277-86 ee 82 
£7090 Se liccs 97 PTA ABS ascssnnget .gO 78-8 teen 479 
WieR eke 96 175 sade ae 87 *79-RGe ent 48 


The average index number in my tables represents the arith- 
metical mean of the forty-five index numbers of the various 
commodities, and, as already stated, is 70 in 1888 against 68 in 
1887. This result has, as before, been subjected to two tests. 

Firstly, by using the same index numbers of the separate 
articles, but calculating each article according to its importance 
in the United Kingdom, when the mean for 1888 will be 68°8 
against 66°7 in 1887. 

Secondly, by calculating the quantities in the United Kingdom 
at their actual values (the production on the basis of my price 
tables, the imports at Board of Trade prices, and consequently a 
considerable portion according to a different set of prices) and at 
nominal values on the basis of the average prices from 1867-77. 
The result in this case is 69 against 67°4 in 1887. 

The following table gives the figures which have served for the 
second test (see also the Society’s Journal, 1886, pp. 613—19) :— 


Movements of Forty-five Commodities in the United Kingdom (Production 





























and Imports). 
. Nominal Values | Movement Ratio 
naan at ; of Movement of Prices 
ae alue a ee ae Quantities,| of Quantities from secoene ‘8 
howing Inctease] 1848-50 | Period to Period. | 1867-77= 
each Period. |"in Quantities. | = 100. 109. 
Mln. £’s and dec.} Min. £’s and dec. 
Avge. 1848-50 219°8 294°8 LOO = i 74°6 
yy 759-61 35Q%1 382°7 130 ©| 80% over 1849) 91°5 
se 200-41 4566 | 4846 164° Gh 2786." ope ee eae 
ny "74-76 537°8 588°4 183 — |  99°9 
Deh vate! 489°7 578°5 196 |19% over 1870 84°6 
» 784-86 445°7 610°1 207 — 73°0 
ISS87 cae 423°1 627-7 213 i 67°4 
(BON, fae 440°4* 636°8* 216 | 10% over 1880] 690 





* Subject to correction after publication of the mineral returns. — 





The nominal values at the uniform prices of 1867-77 show the 
exact movements of quantities in the aggregate. ‘he increase in 
the last eighteen years was on a much smaller scale than in the 
preceding twenty-one years, but it may be assumed that owing to 
the development in some continental countries, and par ticularly i in 
the United States, the United Kingdom has since 1870 taken a 
comparatively smaller share of the increase of the world’s produc- 
tion than in the period from 1850-70. 
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1 | Wheat, English gazette ......c.cccs. sh. p. qr 
2 BM PIO MICAT 1. eco. faso.eccdeceesosansees be 
3 | Flour, town made white ..........0c. sh.p.sack 
4 | Barley, English gazette .......0....0 sh. p. qr 
5 | Oats, (sl ae a 
6 Maize, AMMCYICAN MAIZE .,........0.4-000000 
4 Potatoes, BOOG) Mri gHB NS. ..0e st... sh. p. ton 
8 | Rice, Rangoon RPO co teu ayesdeteooneees sh. p.cwt. 
1-8 Vegetable food (corn, &c.). Total........ 
MMMIEDCEL, PING. 6,0... .ccscssepesnesesdorssesvess os d.p. 8 lbs. 
10 as middling Rett OTN Andon ossckcetoecensss os 
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12 om UIE WC Se > 
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-15 PRTG LOCO RUE OLED 0.cnc4.ces0cetsereceeseensoees 
164 | Sugar, West Indian refining ............ sh. p.cwt 
168 3, beet, German, 88 p.c, f.o.b..:.. _,, 
17 »  dava, floating cargoes ............ Py 
Coffee, Ceylon plantation, low 
SR hh A ae : 
188 4 Rio, good channel................ : 
18 a cs csicaco sevens sts acives 
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1867-77 = 
1887. | 1888. | 1887. 1888. 
443 | 42% | 73°3*| 7o°4* 
32/6 |31/10} 60 58 
34 | 37 61! Gb 
28 | 30 61 65 
25/4 |27/10] 65 Fi! 
16/3 | 16/9 63 64 
Pie a) ele: 65 W2. 
85 | 80 73 69 
6/10 | 7/1 68 ra 
= —= 516 | .536 
43 | 48 73 81 
36 39 72 78 
d2 | 58 83 92 
42 | 47 76 85 
43 | 40 83 oy, 
Glaser 82 82 
108 |100 82 80 
—~ | —] 551] 575 
dBi Zo 9 a 
124} 38] f °F | 57 
143 | 16 Bl | 66 
90 | 80 104*| i2* 
“8 64 122*| 100*: 
— — 113 g6 
5 4 44%; 36* 
10°58 |10°96 62* 64* 
— — 53 ko 
i — 269 | 259 
— — {1,336 | 1,370 
42/3 |39/11 61 58 
$| 48] 56) 59 
44: 81 59 108 
AT =| 78 — — 
112 11.17 107 Ill 
1231135] 63) 68 
16 165 is 95 
8°32 | 8°41 67 67 
— — 486 | 546 





* Figures not included in the general average. 
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Number : eh Prices. 1867-77 = 100 
of aaa 
Article. : 1867-77.| 1878-87.|| 1887. | 1888. 1858 
27 | Cotton, middling Uplands ....2..;-000. d. ip. lb, 9 6 53 | 55% 52, 
28 Hw etair Dholleral: 2ess.o 0s aes * rs 44 BB) 36 58 
29a | Flax, St. Petersburg 12 head best ....£p. ton | 46 33 32 | 29 aa 
2938 » Russian, average import ........ . 48 34 B13e les 
30a | Hemp, Manilla fair roping ..........6:.+ 3 A3 35% lomo 81 
30B 5 . mt. Petersburg elean (7a... S 35 26% || 290. | 26 
31 | Jute, good mediumy ....... sseegeessrsere * Se a 4 123.) 134 70 

gaa{| Wool, merino, PortPhillipavemge | ap 1p,| ait | 183 || 168 | 158 

327 { »» Merino, Adelaide, average 92 gg 7 » ‘4 

BTCABC G sramcucaescegrssec-hea sees ae j 

33 » English, Lincoln half hogs .... - ahty: Gis LOE ae 53 

4 Vik, Teatlee <..tcscucetestre pees sh. p. lb.|. 238 15 143-1} 13 57 
27-34 Textiles. Total......... geen — — — — 514 

354 | Hides, River Plate dry .........sceseseee d. p. lb. 9 88 73 | 6% a 

35B # Salted... .ce steers 7 ff Ga 63 | 4% 73 

36. | Leather, crop hides, 30—45 lbs......... * 16 15 TDs 87 

374 | Tallow, St. Petersburg Y.C. »............ sh.p.cwt.| 45 41 31 | 36 a 

37B x LOWN %.,.ccsure-reces S14 eee Nf 45 35% 24 | 28 7 

OS: |.O1l; Palit y vric.. ise tns eee £p.ton| 39 323 22) 4<22 56 

39 sip mp OLIVE o, .actsesatatigses tttoen cancer Soeteeemeeneee £p.tun| 50 40 ||. 34 | 36 42 

BOA |, TIN BOC 2:2, ckac vue teat heats eee ee £yp.ton| 30 23 205 | 184 6a 

OB | Seeds, linsOeds 4 .-c<nies-rasm ance cee ee sh. p.qr.| 60 46 38 | 39 

41 «*l’Petrol ev <, an. ao Se eee d.p.gall.| 123 6% 53 - 

AZ” | Soda, crystals (7. ig-coe: ene eee 8h. p.ton| 92 62 50 | 48 

AS | Nitrate-of soda. ..cnc ee ee sh.p.cwt.| 14 r25 Oe To 

44 | Indigo, Bengal, good consuming .... sh. p. Ib. 74 6 42 | 4$ 

45a | Timber, hewn, average import. ........ sh.p.load| 60 47 38 | 4I q 

45B ms sawn or split, average import - 54 47 42 | 44 ™ 
35-45 Sundry materials. Total eis see te — — -—— 7 37 
20-45 P otal ‘materials +2.....+s:0 sree reer = 





























1 -45 Grand ‘total: 5. kee — 
Consols, 3 per cent. (i2..4ra.0. tipo per cnt. | 934 
Bank of England rate of discount.... —,, 35 
London market rate of discount 99. 
(best, bills):.540. 05 caciaee eee a 
Wheat harvest in the United Kingdom (an 
average harvest of 28 bushels per son | 94 
KS 100) 5 sil. Rant ee ee 


III.—Death Duties in Various Countries.. (Translated from the 


Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation comparée. August, 
1888.) 


Tan French Chamber of Deputies has recently had under its 
consideration the following proposals for the modification of the 
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French fiscal régime in the matter of successions. A Bill intro- 
duced into the Chamber in July, 1887, by MM. Barodet, Clemen- 
ceau, Laguerre, &c., having for its object the reduction of the 
national debt, the diminution of taxation, and the suppression of 
pauperism; a Bill introduced in March, 1888, by M. Planteau, 
proposing to reform the existing method of taxation; a proposal 
by M. Tirard, Minister of Finance, for certain modifications in the 
fiscal régime in the matter of successions and gifts infer vivos; a 
proposal by M. Saint Feérreol, respecting the transmission of suc- 
cessions in collateral line; and finally, a Bill introduced in June, 
1888, by M. Sabatier, having for its object the modification of the 
duties affecting successions and gifts inter vivos. The proposed 
reforms are principally in the following directions :— 

1. Deduction of charges and liabilities in the assessment of the 
proportional duties on property transmitted by decease. 

2. Modification in the method of estimating the value of real 
estate, and the substitution of the marketable value for the ficti- 
tious value obtained by multiplying the income by a given figure. 

3. Modifications in the method of estimating the value of a life 
interest or the capital of life annuities bestowed by deed of gift. 

4. Increase of the rates of duty or substitution of progressive 
for proportional rates. 

It would not be uninteresting to examine the laws in force in 
various foreign countries affecting these different questions, and 
we propose to enumerate some of their principal provisions. 

Dealing first with the question of the deduction of expenses 
and liabilities in assessing the proportional rates of duty on 
property devolving by death, we find that, excluding France, 
there are only two States in which provision is not made by law 
for the deduction of liabilities in assessing the succession duties : 
these States are the principality of Monaco, and the canton of 
. Garich. 

All laws, it is true, do not pronounce categorically upon the 
nature of the deductions to be allowed. In certain countries the 
transmission duties (droits de mutation) are only leviable on the 
amount by which the fortune of the inheritor is found to be 
increased, in other words it is the excess of assets over liabilities of 
every kind which is subject to duty. Such is the legislation in 
force in the Swiss canton of Aargau (Law of the 30th June, 1857, 
Art. 3), Lucerne (Law of the 9th March, 1859, Art. 51), Thurgau 
(Law of the 23rd May, 1850, Art. 3), and in the Republic of Chili 
(Law of the 28th November, 1878, Art. 4), and Guatemala (Decree 
of the 17th June, 1881, Arts. 157 and 160). 

In Germany the duties are only leviable upon the net value of 
the succession after deduction of the debts and expenses for which 
the estate of the deceased is hable. ‘All the debts, without excep- 
tion, must be deducted, and the expenses comprise not merely the 
life interests charged upon the estate and legacies, but also the 
funeral expenses and the costs incurred by any proceedings 
necessitated by the liquidation of the succession, and in placing 
the property in the possession of the heir to it. This is the legisla- 
tion in force in Bavaria (Law of the 18th August, 1879, Art. 5), 
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the Grand Duchy of Baden (Decree of the 18th May, 1855, Arts. 
66 and 76), the town of Bremen (Annual Finance Law), in Pruasia 
(Law of the 30th May, 1873, Art. 5), in Saxony (Law of the 13th 
November, 1576, Art. 5), and in Wurtemburg (Law of the 24th 
March, 1881, Art. 7). 

The Swiss cantons of Bale (Law of 3lst May, 1880, Art. 18), 
Berne (Law of 26th May, 1864, Art. 4, and 4th May, 1879, Art. 3), 
and Neuchatel (Law of 29th December, 1876, Art. 4), have all 
adopted the same rules in the matter of the deduction of habilities 
from successions. 

Russia allows the deduction of debts of every description, 
including commercial debts (Decree of the lst July, 1882, Art. 11), 
and Roumania the same, while in the latter country the funeral 
expenses are considered as charges which should properly be 
deducted from the amount liable to taxation in accordance with the 
law of the 19th March, 1886. 

In England, debts which are proved, and funeral expenses are 
not included in the amount assessed for succession duties, but the 
Act imposes certain restrictions as to the deduction of debts and 
expenses, and even up to the year 1881 the administrators were 
obliged to pay probate duty upon the gross amount, power being 
given to them to apply later for the return of the daties paid upon 
the amount absorbed by liabilities. At the present day, the imme- 
diate deduction of proved debts and funeral expenses is authorised. 
(For the Probate duty, see Act of 1881, Secs. 29 and 31; and for 
Legacy and Succession duties, Act of 1853, Nos. 16 and Ly, Arts. 
34 to 36, and 38.) 

Several of the Swiss cantons, while legalising the principle of 
the deduction of debts, have imposed certain limits in order to 
reduce the extent of the expenses, or to obtain absolute proof of 
the existence of debts owed by the testator, and for which a claim 
for deduction is made. These are the cantons of Friboure (Law of — 
8th March, 1882, Arts. 14 and 26), Geneva (Law of 18th June, 
1870, Art. 14), Glarus (Laws of 4th May, 1884, and 11th May, 
1873, Art. 8), Schaffhausen (Law of 25th January, 1884, Arts. 
4 and 15), Ticino (Law of 10th May, 1873, Art. 46), Vand (Law 
of 25th May, 1824,:Arts. 34 and 35), and Zug (Decree of 20th 
December, 1876, Art. 20).. The canton of Soluthurn only admits 
a deduction of the liabilities on mortgage (Law of 13th December, 
1848, Art. 4). 

We next proceed to reproduce the texts of the various fiscal. 
laws relating to the deduction of liabilities in successions, in so far as 
regards the countries of Belgium, the Grand Duchy of Luxembonrg, 
Netherlands, and Spain—countries in which legislation on this 
point is analogous to the French. 

In Belgium the deduction of debts has been authorised by 
Art. 12 of the Law of the 27th December, 1817, which reads as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Debts composing the liabilities of a succession of an inhabi- 
tant of this kingdom, will, so far as regards the liquidation of 
succession duties, be confined to :— 

(a.) “Sums owed by the deceased which are clearly justified by 
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documentary evidence, or on which interest was due at the date of 
decease. 

(6.) “Debts incurred in the profession or business of the 
deceased, as they existed at the time of decease. 

(c.) “ Amounts owing in connection with household expenses 
up to the date of decease. 

(d.) “Public, provincial, and communal dues, taxes -for the 
maintenance of ‘polders, water mills, and other liabilities of a 
similar nature, and 

(e.) ‘Funeral expenses.” 

These provisions were supplemented by the law of the 17th 
December, 1851, which decreed that the following should not be 
admitted as deductions :— 

1. All debts paid if the receipt does not bear a date subsequent 
to the decease of the testator. 

2. Interest on mortgage due for more than three years; interest 
due other than on property mortgaged; leases and rents over three 
years ; and debts incurred in housekeeping which have been run- 
ning during the previous year and that in which decease occurred. 

3. Rents fallen due more than a year previous to decease of 
testator, and debts repayable by annual instalments, and 

4. Sums owing to testator and left to his heirs or legatees. 
Duties levied by reason of the rejection of all debts not justified 
by documentary evidence or other proofs required by law, will be 
refunded if the proofs of such debts are established before the 
expiration of two years from the date of payment of such duties. 

Art. 12, All debts owing to testator acknowledged by will, will 
be treated as legacies in the liquidation of succession duties. 

In the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg the law of the 27th 
December, 1817, is still in force, and its provisions have many 
points of similarity with those prescribed by the fiscal legislation 
of the Netherlands. In the latter country the different laws 
regulating succession duties under date of the 13th May, 1869, 6th 
June, 1878, and dist December, 1885, have been codified by virtue 
of a ministerial decree of 6th February, 1886, and the deduction 
of liabilities is regulated by Art. 27, which is as follows :— 

“In the liquidation of succession duties only the following 
expenses and debts will be admitted as deductions: Funeral 
expenses other than those specified in Art. 367, Sec. 4, of the civil 
code. Among the funeral expenses may be included the amounts 
left for the obsequies of the deceased, for the services and religious 
ceremonies from the date of death up to and inclusive of the 
first anniversary of the same, and these must be consistent with 
the rank and condition of the deceased, and in accordance with 
local usages and circumstances. Any sum over and above what is 
necessary to defray these expenses will be considered as a legacy in 
favour of persons not connected by ties of consanguinity with the 
deceased. 

Debts. (a.) “A statement must be drawn up showing the 
amount, nature, and date of all debts which are due, and the 
names of the creditors, this statement being accompanied by legal 
proofs justifying the same, If the legal proofs are furnished atter 
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the payment of duties, the latter will be refunded, on,condition 
that the reimbursement is applied for before the expiration of the 
date fixed by law. 

(b.) “Interest and rents due up to and inclusive of the day 
of decease. 

(c.) “ Debts resulting from the profession of the deceased 
existing at the date of death. 

(d.) ‘‘ Debts in connection with the maintenance of the house- 
hold up to and inclusive of the day of death; wages of ee 
for the whole year or the current quarter. 

‘“‘Debts comprised under b ¢ and d are enumerated arele by 
article, with a statement of their nature, origin, the date at 
which contracted, and the names of the creditors. 

(e.) “ Land taxes, provisional and local charges, charges for 
the maintenance of dykes and reclaimed lands, sluice gates and 
water mills, up to and inclusive of the date éf decease. If the 
amount of these taxes has not been fixed at the time of making the 
declaration, the amount is admitted as being equivalent to that 
assessed for the preceding year, and neither any returns nor further 
claim can be made. 

(f.) “All direct local taxes up to the last day of the period 
during which they were leviable.”’ 

In Spain provision is made in the law of the 3lst December, 
1881, for the deduction of expenses and liabilities, and the follow- 
ing is the text of the clauses bearing upon this subject :— 

“ Art. 74.—In order to establish a basis for the assessment 
of duties, all claims for deductions from the gross amount of pro- 
perty left must be closely examined. All charges which actually 
diminish the capital, such for example as quit rents, annuities 
chargeable upon the property, &c., are allowed to be deducted, but 
property mortgaged as security for loans will not be admitted into 
this category.. 

“ Art. 75.—...In all cases the pre-existence of debts must be 
clearly justified in accordance with the provisions of the civil law, 
and if these conditions are not complied with, the duties will have 
to be paid upon the gross amount as if no such debts existed.” . 

Finally, in Italy, the deduction of charges burdening succes- 
sions are provided for by the law of the 13th September, 1874, 
which decrees as follows :— 

“Art. 53.—All debts resulting from the institution of any 
public proceedings, or sums due upon judgments obtained at a date 
antecedent to the devolution of the property or acknowledged by 
any deed registered before that date, will be allowed as deductions 
from the value of the succession in the assessment of duties on the 
transmission of property by decease. Deductions from the gross 
amount will also be allowed of all debts acknowledged by deed 
which have been incurred prior to the date on which the decree of 
the 14th July, 1866, came into operation, and on which stamp 
duties or other corresponding duties have been paid. 

‘‘ Deductions will also be allowed of all the funeral expenses of 
the deceased within the limits of local usage; also of all medical 
and other expenses incident to the illness of the deceased incurred 
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within the six months prior to death, provided always that the 
necessary proofs are forthcoming. 

“Commercial debts contracted within the limits of the kingdom 
are allowed as deductions when their existence is proved by the 
production of trade or other books kept in accordance with the 
requirements of the law. Per contra, no allowance can be made 
for debts resulting from bills of exchange, or bills payable to order, 
other than those specified in the trade books mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, or in the books of the creditor, and no 
deductions, other than those enumerated above will be allowed in 
the assessment of duties levied on the transmission of property by 
decease.” 

‘“‘ Art. 54.—When a succession includes real estate locally 
situate within the limits of the kingdom, and other real estate in 
foreign countries, deductions will not be allowed of any debis 
specially burdening the latter, but they will on the contrary be 
authorised for the “debts due from estate situate in the kingdom. 
If the charges do not bear more heavily on the property situate 
abroad than on that within the limits of the kingdom itself, the 
deduction will be allowed proportionate to the value of these two 
descriptions of estate.” 

““ Art. 55.—In order that the deductions may be allowed, it 
will be necessary for the successor to furnish all the requisite 
proofs by producing documents clearly establishing the proof of 
the debts, either in original or copy; these must also be accom- 
panied by a declaration on the part of the successor and of the 
creditors that the debt remained entirely or in part unpaid at the 
time of succession. The copies of these documents may be made 
on unstamped paper, but the signatures must in all cases be 
attested either by a notary or the local syndic. 

‘The creditor or his agents must not refuse to submit proofs 
of the debt to the successor or to allow him at his own expense 
to have authentic copies made by a notary or other public officer, 
and he is moreover prohibited, under pain of a fine, from refusing 
to furnish a declaration testifying to the existence of the debt. 
All false declarations are punishable with a fine equal to five times 
the amount of duty leviable.”’ 

Coming next to the question of the modification in the mode 
of estimating the value of real property, and the substitution of the 
actual realisable value for the fictitious value obtained by multiply- 
ing the income by a given quantity, we find that there are only two 
countries besides France in which the assessment of succession 
duties on real estate is based upon the conventional and not the 
actual value. These countries are England and Belgium. 

In the former country the succession duty is levied on an 
amount which corresponds at the same time to the income of the 
property and the age of the successor. This anomaly is explained 
by local usage, and it is a traditional custom in Hngland in dealing 
with the disposition of landed property transmitted by death to 
act in such a manner as to place the actual owner in the position 
of a person enjoying a life interest only in the property which he 
has obtained by succession. The legislature when establishing 
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succession duties in 1853, added to Act 16 and 17 Vict, a table 
which is used to establish the value of real estate according to the 
age of the successor. It is worthy of note that the mortality 
being very high among young children, the dutiable value of a 
property transmitted to a child 1 year old is less than that of an 
estate yielding the same income: inherited by a child 4 years of 
age. 

: In Belgium there are three different methods of establishing 
the value of real estate transmitted by death: (1.) For certain 
real estate situate beyond the limits of the kingdom, the value is 
obtained by multiplying the annual product by 20 or 30, according 
to whether the land is built over or not (Law of 17th December, 
1851, Art. 70). (2.) In the case of real property situate in the 
country itself, the Government periodically determines the propor- 
tion that the cadastral income bears to the marketable value 
(Law of 17th December, 1851, Art. 3). The last royal decree 
which fixes the proportion is dated 15th September, 1886, and the 
multiplier varies very considerably ; it is from 20 to 70 in the case 
of property built over, and from 20 to 60 for meadow, pasture, and 
cultivable land. Finally, the successors are empowered at their 
own expense, and prior to the declaration of the duties, to have 
the property valued by experts, and the result thus obtained is 
considered as definitive, and serves as a basis for the assessment of 
the duty (Law of 17th December, 1851, Art. 19). 

Such are the systems adopted in England and Belgium in deter- 
mining the value of real estate subject to succession duties; in all 
other countries the duty is levied upon the actual realisable value 
of the property. . 

Taking next the question of modifications in the method of 
estimating the value of life interests or the capitalised value of life 
annuities, we find that in France, no matter what may be the age 
of the person succeeding to a life interest or an annuity, the value 
of the former is obtained by multiplying the income by to or 124, 
according to the nature of the property upon which charged, 
which represents the half of the total value; while as regards the 
taxable capital of the life annuities, it is obtained by multiplying’ 
by 10 the annual income. The same system is adopted in many 
other countries where the value of the life interest is fixed, for the 
payment of succession duties at a given proportion of the actual 
value of the property on which charged, irrespective of the age of 
the person enjoying it. In Spain the amount is fixed at a quarter 
of the full property (Law of 3lst December, 1881); in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden it is at the rate of two-fifths (decree of 18th 
May, 1855, Art. 71); finally in France as well as in Belgium, the’ 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, Russia, and the cantons of Aargau, 
Fribourg, and Schaffhousen, it is fixed at one half. 

Italy has adopted a somewhat similar system; the interest in 
the property for an indefinite period, or one exceeding ten years, 
is valued at one half of the full property. When the person succeed- 
ing to the enjoyment of it is over 50 years of age, the value is 
fixed at a quarter of the value of the property (Law of 13th 
September, 1874, Arts. 16 and 18). 
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In Germany, with the exception of the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
all the States calculate the value of the life interest according to 
the age of the person succeeding to it. In Bavaria, under the 
provisions of the law of 18th August, 1879, the income is multi- 


pled as follows :— 


By 18 when the beneficiary is 15 years of age or under. 


Ran 94 ie from 15 to 25 years of age. 

». 15¢ ” ” 25 ” 35 ” 

2) 14 ” t) 35 a” 45 ” 

+ 12 +B] ”) 45 ” 55 ” 

” 84 ”> » 55 ) 65 ” 

3 5 ” 9 65 3) 75 ” 

” 3 oy ) 75 ” 80 ” 

Ne 4 » 80 years of age and above. 


In Prussia, according to the Law of 30th May, 1873, the scale 
is as follows in multiplying the income:—_ 


By 16 when the beneficiary is 15 years of age or under. 


ye Pr from 15 to 25 years of age. 
», 14 EH, yy 25: ,y 35 ” 
»» 124 » » 35 ,, 45 ” 
” 10 ”» 9) 45 9 55 ” 
9 73 ” ” 5d ” 65 ” 
” 5 ” ” 65 ” 75 2 
be) 3 v9 ” 75 bP] 80 be 
eye re over 80 A 


And éven if the interest in the property expires in the year 
following the transmission, its value is fixed only according to its 
actual duration, and the surplus levied is refunded. 

In Wurtemburg the value of the usufruct is calculated 
according to a table annexed to the decree of the 26th March, 
1881, in execution of Art. 8 of the Law of 24th March, 1881. 
This tabular statement is’ curious as a study, inasmuch as it is 
accompanied by statistics which have served to determine the 
figures by which the incomes are multiplied. The following is the 
table in question :— 














Ane Probable _ Value of 1 Mark of 
os Duration of Life. Annuity. 
Years. Marks. 

1 to 20 yearsi....s...... 30 18°02931360 
oe ee ee eee 28 17722115033 
asa! Ee 25 1594416914 
PS a 23 14°58006297 
Cg) pe gb) \ eae ae ee 20 13°61606761 
A SADS ok 2 Skis onwes'se’ 18 12°60324710 
DN ORDA G  eovdssnnsis 13 9°82117135 
eee EL ME sh ct aces pak sek 9 9°2,7828280 
REMERON oe) wecatscscaas a 5°87434192 
AN CL Daa 5 4°36437041 
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This tariff has been established upon the basis of the following 
statistics :— | 





Probable Probable Value of 1 fr. of 


Duration of Life Duration of Life Annuity 
according at 4°50 per Cent., 





pee to Deparcieux’s Table. pero a ail Calculated according 
(Observations (Observations to 
on 1,286 Births.) on 1,000,000 Births.) Deparcieux’s Table. 
Years. Years. frs. 
CORVOGTS civ ce 44 35 16°62397 
PAG Ne ctam apetecart A 40 32 16°19842 
BOTS, 5 some 36 29 15°69048 
BHbE; 5. teense ae 26 15°07846 
ASS On. vase: 29 23 14°25449 
AES) his ti wirassgeeeere 25 19 13°16400 
50° ,, Sakae se i 16 11°92080 
DD espe viet 17 13 10°69042 
GCOS, Ao Jee ccmcee 10 11 9°34649 





The method of estimating the value of life interests is some- 
what similar in the Netherlands, under the Law of 28th May, 1869, 
Art. 10; the income of the property is estimated at 45 per cent. of 
its realisable value, and this income is multiplied as follows :— 


By 18 if the beneficiary is under 20 years of age. 


sre NG: 5 above 20 to 30 years of age. 
3) 15 9 99 30 ” 40 ” 
39 13 9) 39 40 99 50 ” 
99 iu a9 9) 50 3? 55 a3 
3? 9 ” 99 55 9 60 99 
” 8 99 39 60 oP 65 ” 
9 6 ” ”? 65 9 70 | 9 
9) 4, bP] 9) 70 9) 75 ” 
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Finally in the canton of Geneva (Law of 18th June, 1870, 
Art. 16) the successor to the usufruct pays, if he is 50 years of 
age or under, on half the total value ; from 50 to 60 years he pays 
upon a third; from 60 to 70 upon a quarter, and if he is over 70 
years of age, duty is levied upon one-eighth. 

In several of the Swiss cantons the transmission of usufructs 
by deed of gift and by death are not subject to any taxation; the 
beneficiary is only called upon to pay to the owner of the property 
the interest of the transmission duties paid by the latter, and that 
during the whole of the period the usufruct lasts. Such is the 
legislation on this subject in the canton of Vaud (Law of 25th 
May, 1824, Art. 38). It is also the system adopted in Chili (Law 
of 28th November, 1878, Art. 5), and in Guatemala, where the 
interest claimed is fixed at 8 per cent. (decree of 17th June, 1881, 
Art. 162). 

Generally speaking, in the assessment of duties on transmissions 
by death, the capitalised value of annuities is calculated on the 
same basis as the value of the usufruct, either by multiplying the 
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-annual income by a given quantity, irrespective of the age of the 
beneficiary, or on the contrary by the aid of multipliers graduated 
according to the age of the beneficiary. There are however certain 
exceptions, such for example as the canton of Vaud, where the 
usufructs being exempt from all taxation, the capitalised value of the 
annuities is obtained by multiplying the annual income by 10 (Law 
of 25th May, 1824). 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden, by the provisions of the Law of 
18th May, 1855, Art. 74, and in Guatemala (decree of 17th June, 
1881, Art. 161), the multiplier is 8, no matter what may be the 
age of the annuitant. In Belgium and the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg, where the value of the usufruct is invariable, no 
matter what may be the age of the legatee, the capitalised annui- 
ties are fixed, on the contrary, according to the probable duration of 

life of the beneficiary. 


From 1 to 20 years. The probable duration of life is fixed at 10 years. 


» 20,, 30 4, » 9.» 
99 30 9 40 Ph) 99 99 
es, HO +5) 5, rs fear 
37 50 5; 55 5, ” Os 
39) 55 bP) 60 ”) ” 5 ” 
99 60 3) 65 9 ) A ”? 
39 65 +P) 70 9) ” 3 ” 
> 70 ” 75 ” 9 2 ” 
»5 70 and above os 1 year. 


In the same way in the canton of Fribourg, where the capitalised 
value of the annuities is equal to 18 annuities, if the annuitant is 
40 years of age or less; to 12 if he is from 40 to 60 years of age, 
and to 6 if he is 60 years old and above (Law of the 8th March, 
1882, Art. 14). Finally, in Saxony a table for the valuation. of 
capitalised annuities at all ages has been annexed to the Law of 
13th November, 1876. 

The following is the manner in which the rates of succession 
and transmission duties (droits de mutation) may be classified in 36 
different States :— 


A. Uniform Duty. 


Swiss Canton of Glarus—A duty of 5 frs. per 1,000 is levied 
on all property. left, irrespective of the degree of relationship to 
deceased of the person benefiting. 


B. Progressive Duties. 


United Kingdom.—The probate duties now in force are those which 
were imposed by the Act of 1881 (44 Vict., cap. 12, secs. 27 and 43), 
and are as follows: “‘ Where the whole estate of any person dying 
on or after Ist June, 1881, without deduction of debts, &c., does 
not exceed 300/. in value, a stamp duty of 30s. is payable. 

““ Hstates not’above 100l. are free. 

‘When the estate is above 100/. and not above 5o00/. in value, 
a duty of 1/. for every 50/. or fractional part of 50/. When 
above 500/. and not above 1,000/. in value, a duty of 11. 5s. for every 
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50/. or fractional part of 50/. When the estate is above 1,000/. in 
value, a duty of 3/. for every 100. or fractional part of 10ol. 

‘“‘The value referred to is in all cases where the deceased died 
domiciled in the United Kingdom (except the 300/. estates), the net 
value to be ascertained by deducting from the gross value the debts 
and ‘reasonable’ funeral expenses. The cost of mourning and 
monuments is not allowed to be deducted.” 

Switzerland. Canton of Berne.—The rates of succession duties 
are fixed as follows by the law of the 4th May, 1879 :— 


Husband or wife of predecessor when there is no issue 
: I per cent. 
of the union. i4...1.:0eh meee eet ance eee ee 
Father or mother of predecessor................cssssescenesereesenuse I - 
Lineal ancestors other than father or mother, and 
brothers and. sist6rs (c.s...<-ssencanassaptanesenceucton tes! ert, 


Uncles and nephews «.:0.-..:<+.sdeuesess spteaneseosestceentes see neanenaas 4 
Collateral relations to the fourth degree oo... eeeeeeees 6 * 

n fifth iS oe Poecneee canopeeerethes 8 : 
All other Persons. ..sic:...:.-.ccusdecnesacesesoeeteneesseereee tana ea neem 10 : 


When the total value of a succession falling to any person 
exceeds 50,000 frs. the surplus is subject to a supplementary tax 
equivalent to the half of the above mentioned duties. Natural rela- 
tions are assimilated to legitimate relations. Successions exempt 
from duty are those acquired by descendants of the deceased; by 
husband or wife with issue of the marriage surviving; by certain 
public institutions. Finally, successions by husband or wife to 
sums not exceeding 5,000 frs., when there are no children of the 
marriage, and 1,000 frs. when there is issue, are exempt from taxa- 
tion. 

Canton of Schaffhausen. Art. 3 of the Law of 8th of March, 
1884, established the following tariff :— 


Brothers and sisters Of predecesSOL  ...ss...c.oosrcsecssecsveseees 2 per cent. 
Uncles, aunts, nephews, and NCCES .........esss..eceenssonseuace 4 r 


Brothers and sisters of grandfather or grandmother 
of predecessor or their descendants, or cousins 6 > 


POPINAT......5..sscncteders chasmoteeytencedst ngeiae nents et ae ena 
Other relations .....0scccussstseenscotonnssseacn-to-tetoumntnantnaeae eae 8 ra 
Persons strangers in blood \o.c2te.asateeweessvstantnensescss eceenee IO re 


The above are the duties in force when the succession does not 
exceed 2,000 frs. in value. When the value of the property exceeds 
2,000 frs. but falls below 10,000 frs. an additional duty of one- 
tenth is levied; from 10,000 frs. to 20,000, two-tenths additional ; 
from 20,000 to 30,000 frs. three-tenths ; from 30,000 to 40,000 frs., 
four-tenths; from 40,000 to 50,000, five-tenths, and so on, increasing 
by atenth for each 10,000 frs. up to 90,000 frs. Above this amount 
the duties are doubled, no matter what the extent of the succession 
may be. The following are exempt: Successions the value of 
which does not exceed 200 frs.; successions by lineal ancestors or 
descendants; legacies and gifts to husband or wife; those in favour 
of public institutions; gifts to workpeople by their employer when 
the amount does not exceed 1,000 frs, (aw of 8th March, 1884). 
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Canton of Soluthurn.—The rates of duty imposed by Art. 8 of 
the Law of 8th March, 1884, are as follows :— 

Two per cent. upon the amount left to husband or wife. 

One per cent. for each degree of relationship, z:e., 1 per cent. 
in the case of the successor being the father or mother, 2 per cent. 


_ for brother or sister and so on. 


6 per cent. upon successions up to the third degree. 

7 29 ”? fourth ” 

8 3 », by relations further removed, and for heirs and 
legatees mentioned in the will. 


If a legatee is at the same time heir ab intestat, he only pays 
8 per cent. upon the amount of legacy. 

Legacies in favour of religious institutions and charitable and 
educational establishments are only subject to a duty of 1 per 
cent. : 
According to the provisions of articles of the Law of 1848, the 
above rates of duty are reduced by half in the case of heirs or 
legatees succeeding to less than 100 frs., but when the amount left 
exceeds 5,000 frs. it is increased by one-fourth; by half when the 
amount exceeds 10,000 frs.; by three-fourths when it exceeds 
15,000 frs.; and the duty is doubled when the amount is over 
20,000 frs. 

Canton of Thurgau.—The following are the existing rates of 
duty :— 

Husband or wife, lineal ancestors, brothers and sisters, 2 per 
cent., with an addition of 1 per cent. for each degree of relation- 
ship, and 6 per cent. for legatees. Heirs succeeding as legatees 
pay 6 per cent. upon the value of all property bequeathed to them 
over and above the amount of their share of the inheritance. If 
the amount falling to the heir or legatee does not exceed 212 frs. it 
is only subject to a duty of one-half per cent., but if on the other 
hand the share amounts to 6,350 frs., the ordinary rates are levied, 
augmented by one-fourth; if the share amounts to 12,700 frs., the 
ordinary duties plus one-half; and if it amounts to 19,000 frs., an 
addition of three-quarters. Shares valued at 25,000 frs. pay double 
the ordinary rates (Law of 23rd May, 1850, Arts. 3 and 4). 

The following exemptions from duty are allowed :— 

Successions in a direct descending line and in direct ascending 
line up to the first degree of relationship; legacies in favour of 
certain public institutions; and gifts not exceeding 850 frs. to 
domestic sevants who have remained at least one year in the 
service of the deceased. 

Canton of Zurich—The succession daties fixed by the Law of 
the 22nd December, 1869, are as follows:— 


PPO tO COUPON, BISLOT OF TANCES ........0...-0-csscersnessesreessosioreneecs 2 per cent, 
PORNO WE BUG PIANONCHNGWE — ............0.00.-scsecesorertensersecenesnrecsnevs 6 se 
RM elise basesarssverssnpateoneosdscdessasassesnanantivseceaensenede 8 3 


strangers and to relatives, but in the Jatter case over 


Relations further removed, and on special legacies ef 
10 ‘4 
and above what they have succeeded to as heirs ......... i 
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The above duties are increased by one-tenth when each heir or 
legatee receives more than 10,000 frs. ; by two-tenths if it exceeds 
20,000 frs.; by three-tenths if it exceeds 30,000 frs.; by four-tenths 
if it exceeds 40,000 frs.; and sums exceeding 50, 000 frs. pay an 
additional duty of five-tenths. Art. 3 exempts from all duties :— 


Successions in a direct descending line. 
Fp ascending line to the first degree only. 
is by husband or wife. 
9 liable to duties in the 2 and 6 per cent. category 
when the amount left to each person does not exceed 1,000 frs. 
Legacies to employés, domestic servants and godfathers of the deceased 
up to 1,000 frs. in amount, and 
Legacies to public institutions, communes, or to the canton. 


C. Proportional Rates of Duty. 


Germany, Grand Duchy of Baden.—The rates of duty are 
established each year by a finance law (Decree of 18th May, 1855). 
A decree of the 5th June 1882, issued in accordance with the Law 
of the 29th April, 1882, fixed the rates of ng ee upon successions, 





Husband or wite of deceased. ..n.:sc.n.csstenereseoevienes 13 per cent. 
Brothers or sisters and their descendants ................ 35 J 
Other Persons ......:..-.seceegrestescns Sects be sons even Eee eee 10 ve 


These duties were in force in 1885, 1886, and 1887. The 
following exemptions are allowed: Successions in direct ascending 
or descending line; the life interest of the husband or wife in the 
property of the deceased; and legacies and gifts in favour of the 
State and of charitable and other institutions. 

Bavaria.—Succession duties were imposed by the Law of 
18th, August 1879. Succession by father or mother; brothers and 
sisters and their descendants; fathers and mothers-in-law, and 
persons connected by marriage in a descending line; sons-in-law 
and daughters-in-law are liable to a duty of 4 per cent. 

Lineal ancestors other than father and mother, and relations 
not mentioned in above collateral line to the third and fourth 
degree, 6 per cent.; other persons 8 per cent. 

Are exempt from taxation on the transmission of property by 
decease, property left to the father and mother of a value not 
exceeding 1,250 frs.; to the husband or wife and to lineal 
descendants; legacies in favour of servants not exceeding 750 
frs.; legacies and gifts to certain public institutions; and finally 
successions the value of which does not exceed 62 frs. 50 cts. 

Town of Bremen.—Succession duties are fixed annually by a 
finance law. For the year 1883 the Law of the 14th December, 
1882, prescribed a duty of 4 per cent. on successions acquired by 
brother or sister and their descendants, and 8 per cent. on other 
successions by collateral relations and strangers. The exemptions 
are as follows: Successions in direct ascending and descending 
line, by husbands or wives, and gifts and legacies to certain public 
institutions, &c. | 
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Prussia.—Duties are at the rate of 1 per cent. in the case of gifts, 
or legacies in favour of persons belonging to the establishment of 
the testator, and having been in his service, on condition that the 
property consists of pensions or annuities, and was left as a recom- 
pense for services rendered to deceased. | 

The duty is at the rate of 2 per cent. if the succession falls to 
adopted children, brother or half brother, and their descendants; 
while it is at the rate of 4 per cent. on successions acquired by 
(1) collateral relations other than those previonsly enumerated up 
to the sixth degree of relationship, (2) sons and daughters-in-law 
and their descendants, (8) fathers-in-law and mothers-in-law, 
(4) acknowledged natural children, (5) charitable, educational, and 
other useful institutions, and finally it is at the rate of 8 per cent. 
in all other cases. 

The exemptions from succession duty are the following :— 

Transfer of property not amounting to 150 marks. 

Successions falling to legitimate or illegitimate children. 

Legacies and gifts in favour of persons in the service of the 
deceased when the amount transmitted does not exceed 300 thalers. 

Legacies and gifts in favour of the State and certain public 
institutions. 

Sawony.—Succession duties in Saxony were revised by the Law 
of 13th November, 1876, which law still remains in operation; the 
rates of duty imposed are :— 


For legacies and gifts in favour of persons employed 


in the service of the deceased ........cececeseseeeeeseeeeeees E per pant. 
Collateral relations up to the fourth degree, fathers- 

in-law, mothers-in-law, sons and daughters-in-law .. ie 
All other heirs, legatees, or persons benefiting ............... 5 e 


The exemptions allowed are for successions by lineal ancestors 
or descendants, by husband or wife, brothers and sisters and their 
descendants to the first degree, gifts and legacies to the Royal 
Family, the German or Saxon exchequer, to ambassadors, chargés 
d’affaires and their families, to servants when they do not exceed 
1,250 frs. in value, gifts and legacies to certain public institutions, 
and finally, successions the net value of which does not exceed 150 
marks. 

Wurtemburg.—The minimum rates of duty are fixed annually 
by a finance law ; in any case it must not be less than 2 per cent. 
of the value of the property transmitted. This variable tariff 
serves as a basis for the assessment of duties. 

The minimum rates are applicable to successions falling to the 
father or mother of the predecessor, and to brothers and sisters, 
while the minimum tariff, augmented by one half, is applied to 
successions acquired by remote ancestors, adopted children, sons 
and danghters-in-law, nephews and nieces. 

The minimum tariff is doubled in the case of father or mother- 
in-law, adopted father or mother, uncles, aunts, and certain public 
institutions; while it is trebled for successions falling to relations 
of the fourth degree, and quadrupled in the case of all other 
- persons (Law of 24th March, 1881, Art. 4). 
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Children, legitimate or illegitimate, children the issue of a 
putative marriage or born after betrothal, natural children for the 
succession of their mothers and ancestors of their mother, husband 
and wife, legacies in favour of domestic servants when the amount 
does not exceed 1,000 marks, legacies to the State and to public 
institutions, are all exempt from taxation. 

United Kingdom.—The succession duty which was imposed in 
1853 is supplementary to the legacy duty, and closely resembles 
that tax in its main features. It is made to depend upon the con- 
sanguinity of the successor and the value of the succession, and 
the rates for succession duty, which are as follows, are exactly the 
same as for legacy duty :—- 


Lineal issue or lineal ancestors of the predecessor .............4+ I percent. < 
Brothers and sisters of the predecessor and their descen- 

CADE .,.0.sceapogenoeaies onsensse ad gees Sta eent a enna tencEn En aan Se eee os 
Brothers and sisters of the father and mother of the pre- 

decessors and their descendants2.....::..,a:ce ur enerner errs 5 =e 
Brothers and sisters of a grandfather or grandmother of 6 

LHe PrEdeCesSOL...cscceid.ccveoenese-psnusevstarcenevt inc ticay a eke eae 2 
Any other person ” ...csnc.c.s2 secarusansersteseeenssisea eseegh cee tet es Rees 10 


An individual succession under the value of 20/. escapes the 
tax, and where the principal value of the whole succession does 
not amount to 1oo/., no duty at all is payable, and exemptions 
from duty are allowed in the case of gifts or legacies to the husband 
or wife of the predecessor, or to the Royal Family, gifts or legacies 
in favour of public institutions, legacies of all capital deposited in 
savings banks, provided that the amount does not exceed 50. 
Personal property which does not exceed 300/. in value is exempt 
from legacy duty, provided that the stamp duty of 30s. has been 
properly paid on the affidavit. 

The payment of probate duty also exempts from legacy and 
succession duties real and personal property transmitted in a 
direct line. 

Belqiwm.—Succession duties are divided into two categories: 
Succession duties and transmission duties (drcits de mutation). 
The following are the rates fixed by Art. 17 of the Law of 1817, 
by the law of 1851, and by the law of 28th July, 1879 :— 

Succession duties (levied upon the value of property inherited 
by inhabitants of the kingdom):— 


frs. c. 

Husband or wife, if no issue of the marriage............ 5 50 per cent. 
Brothecrcrnewes intestate mdaia§isecosseascmscacssvchetersenne 6 80 ” 
Dy Wilh. fateacerrtoceste t.curre eee 13 80 . 
Nephews, nieces, and descendants, uncles { intestate 8 20 3 
or aunts, great uncles and great aunts Lby will 13 80 A 
Adopted children or their descendants ...........sss00000 8-720 ” 
Natural children, in default of relations...........000000 13 80 - 
All other persons ............ deoiet tna te sintivasetiges:cncsateiegeteam 13. 80 ; 


fet ar eal aa duties (droits de mutation) established by Law of 
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fray Ec 

Ancestors or descendants in direct line, and 

natural children acknowledged.............:ccceeeees 
Natural children in default of relations wn or 

6 80 5 


I 40 per cent. 


of succession, adopted children, husband or 
wife, and all other persons  .............scessessesseeees 
Patents transmitted by death | 2...6.c0..s..sessecescsnsescooees I4 00 7 


Transmission duties established by law of 1851 :— 
frs. c¢. 
Ancestors or legitimate descendants, or natural 
SS URGSTE Sy Ga28) BES i SE oe ee 
Husband or wife, with issue of the marriage............ BEA4 Or) sh 
3 inheriting an usufruct ) 
or annuity terminable or for life when | 
by the decease of the predecessor, the | 
children of the latter by a former 
marriage are charged with the pay- | 
PACU OLGNS ALUUIGY ).1...0s.-..cseersonceseree 


Since the Law of the 17th December, 1851, the only exemptions 
allowed have been as follows :— 

(1.) Any succession the value of which, deduction being made 
of debts and liabilities, does not amount to 300 florins; and (2) 
the share of each inheritor or legatee and of the husband and wife 
surviving, which does not after deduction of debts amount to 
1,000 frs. 

Spain.—The actual duties now in force are as follows :— 


I 40 per cent. 


usufruct - 70 s 


annuity.. 1 40 m 


Legitimate ancestors and descendants, and all personal 


property assigned by the law to husband or wife wiper esey, 

Natural ancestors and descendants  .........::cssssesssssesssesseeseees 2 - 
PE ARR NACICTIC UMMM 1 eke. So 2-¢ coca eces ccsldccusanstcsesseesdcaossvsedestsecnsosees 3 Hy 
Collateral relations of the second degree ..........ccecseseesseeees 4 is 
3 third Fy ct a ROE e Rae 5 es 
Pe i {ORT Tey det, Di Isonti belie oR estore 6 rf 
s fifth Pe TAL rere inek nanaes dente 4 ry 
4. from sixth to tenth degree ................ 8 _ 

re beyond the tenth degree inheriting 
DeTBOMAL DYOVCTLY. c.-s..sccetrcceaessours ” 
Strangers inheriting real estate ............secsscsssseccssonevesssesoees Io RY 


Advantages in favour of the eldest son are taxed at the rate 
of 12 per cent. No succession is exempt from duty. 

Italy.—The second part of the tariff annexed to the Law of the 
13th September, 1874, fixed the rate of succession duties. These 
duties, which were increased by three-tenths under the provisions 
of the Law of 13th September, 1874, and of the 17th July, 1888, 
are as follows :— 


frs. c. 
Lineal ancestors or descendants .........cssscsssescesecssereecsssesereees 1 - 36 per cent. 
SRR nett Sh GM NE A an 1L cca css seceusie seach ocsaceavocsersoes sors ssacconse 2090 es 
Institutions specially devoted to charitable purposes estas 6 50 NS 
Pet PEEP TOARISLOLS (IRAN Red ecie ies siti sane ctvas cent cattoostecseets GuRSO 5 
Uncles and nephews, great uncles and grand nephews .... 7 80 V1 
NE UM scp s th Sos tasseos-iye--seesnsveszpinvcntncnssoacssces 10 40 : 
Relations up to tenth degree of collateral consanguinity . 11 70 A 
en ae tare rea ccs 0) 1) Lollies Padvewnd chicos eouescosesdecedevnancdooos £30 00 ts 


Personal property not locally situate in the kingdom is not 
subject to duty on transfer by decease. When the property 
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changes hands twice through death within a period of four 
months, the succession upon which the duty is lowest is exempt 
from taxation, and finally adopted children pay the half of the 
duty for which they would have been assessed by their degree of 
relationship with the adopter. 

Grand Duchy of Luwembourg—Art. 17 of the Law of 27th 
December, 1817, provides for the payment of succession duties at 
the following rates :— 


Husband or wile. 2c. stiecsessusst;coetnioee 4 per cent. 


Brothers and sisters upon what they inherit ab intestat 4 per 
cent., and 10 per cent. upon anything additional. Nephews and 
nieces, and their descendants, uncles or aunts, great uncles or great 
aunts, upon what they inherit ab intestat pay 6 per cent., and 
10 per cent., upon anything additional. 


All others or persons not relatives............scccscsnscescees Io per cent. 


Only half the above duties will be levied on property in which 
an interest only is enjoyed. 

For transmission duties (droits de mutation) the following will 
be levied :— 

One per cent. for the property, and } per cent. for the usufruct 
in direct line; and 5 per cent. for the property, and 25 per cent. 
for the usufruct in collateral line, or left to persons other than 
relations. ; 

Art. 24 of the law above mentioned exempts from succession 
duties: All property mherited in direct line; property left to 
husband or wife with one or more children ofsthe marriage; all 
property left to husband or wife in the shape of usufruct or 
annuity, if by the decease of the predecessor the children of a 
previous marriage have acquired the property on which the payment 
of the life interest or annuity is charged; and finally, all succes- 
sions the value of which, deductions being made of the debts, does 
not exceed 300 florins. 

Principality of Monaco.—The Law of the 29th April, 1828, fixes 
the duties on succession as follows :— 





Personal Property. Real Estate. 

ing. '¢. frs. c¢. 
Lineal ancestors or descendants ........ © 50 per cent. 1 00 percent. - 
Husbantsor wife te eee Lore hc aus 2 50 » 
Brothers and ‘sistérs)......0.eeneueee 2 (G0 . 4 00 » 
Uncles and nephews .......ssesssesseereees ie bola bouts 4 BO Wise 
Collateral relations: \...:.:.ccccccccssessssoseees 2 aR 3 5 00 + 
Strangers (hee eee 2°) 00 * 6 00 » 





Successions in direct line when they have not been determined 
by will or other deed are exempt from taxation. 

Netherlands.—Succession duties were established on the follow- 
ing basis by Art. 4] of the Law of 13th May, 1859, and Act. 7 of 
the Law of 9th January, 1878 :— 
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husband or wife of predecessor, if there is issue of the 
marriage or descendants of the latter ......... eee seesseeseeeees 
Baa Ee AG, aso cn se. Ap cacdcscuceadvsbuconiutes Savesntsureedavesccasate 
Husband or wife when there is no issue of marriage and 
POTN eT N PAGO Tyco fosip 5c sobsty <u scenvqranp anovasvscockeupsadewterenntecceds i 
Nephews and nieces, grand nephews and grand nieces, 6 
uncles and aunts, great uncles and great aunts ............0 } 


Successions acquired by relations in direct descending line, 
I per cent. 


? 


9) 


In all other cases a duty of 10 per cent. is levied, and the 
same duty will be chargeable on all successions over and above 
their natural share, which fall to persons included in the two latter 
categories (4 per cent. and 6 per cent.). 

Transmission duties (droits de mutation) are fixed according to 
the Law of 1859, Art. 43, on the following basis :— 


Lineal ancestor or descendant, husband or wife leaving issue Bete id 
of the marriage, and their descendants............cecseseseeesees P : 
STF 20 02 5 on> tna siensp fable dvdesstessssndnenacedoasontroacasens 5 * 


Transmission duties on personal property, leviable in addition 
to the succession duties, are fixed by the Laws of 1878 and 1885 at 


4 per cent. in direct line, and husband or wife leaving issue. 
2 - all other cases. 


Art. 56 of the Law of 1859, and Art. 10 of the Law of 1878, 
provide for the exemption of the following from succession 
duties :— 

All property left to the State. 

Successions in direct line, when the net value does not exceed 
1,000 florins. 

A sum of 500 florins upon what is left to husband or wife, or in 
direct line when the net value exceeds 1,000 florins but does not 
exceed 1,500 florins. 

-Successions by husband or wife, leaving issue of the marriage, 
when the net value does not amount to more than 1,000 florins. 

All successions the net value of which does not exceed 300 florins. 

The following are exempt from the transmission duties levied 
on personal property :— 

All legacies to the State and all deposits in the savings bank 
up to 809 florins in amount. | 

Roumania.—Successions falling to relations up to the fourth 
degree of collateral consanguinity are taxed at the rate of 3 per 
cent.; to relations of other degrees of collateral consanguinity 
6 per cent.; and all other persons g per cent. Successions in a 
direct line, by husband or wife, legacies and gifts to certain public 
institutions, are exempt from taxation (Arts. 30 and 31 of Law of 
19th March, 1886). 

Russia.—Art. 3 of the Ukase of July, 1882, regulates the trans- 
mission duties (droits de mutation) as follows :— 

Successions by husband or wife, lineal ancestor or descen- 


dant, or adopted children, or their husbands or wives sh 2 percept. 
Sons and daughters-in-law, brothers and sisters, and chil- 


dren of predeceased brother and sister ............ccsssceesersecese sid 
Successions transmitted in collateral line to relations of the 

third degree, with the exception of those mentioned sore} 6 Pn 

ARE NRC IMONOIITEID 6s. 5 cp z.c juste sh laccnasepdadvewnssvsepsopaned ee’ ceheoanecann¥e 


EE EA ibis fos hyn dp ie nngivchpnnsospiinaatnaassadpncpaayee pagsn=pet 8 a 
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Art. 2 of Regulation 1 of the above Law exempts from trans- 
mission duties all successions or parts of successions the value 
of which does not exceed 1,000 roubles; lands and houses of 
peasants, buildings and appurtenances transmitted to persons 
belonging to the agricultural classes, and legacies to the State, 
charitable, scientific, and educational establishments, churches, 
monasteries, and religious institutions. 

Switzerland. Canton of Aargau.—The rates of duty at present 
in force are as follows :— 


Brothers and sisters .......:.csessstevssascatchosvssenges¥earerstess¢encscesa pam I per cent. 
Brother or sister of father of predecessor or their descen- 

ants vii ielraliscercvelsbsanncoccorsIadesetesy asses) cet S ttt ee team 
Brother or sister of grandfather or grandmother of prede- 6 

cessor and their descentlants~ o.22..i.-sussrsoeee uy 
Brother or sister of great grandfather or great grand- 

mother and théir descendants 5-22. copecacceavaccercoursseeesseeeese 4 
Persons of the sixth degree of collateral consanguinity ........ 12 “ 

3 seventh degree and strangers............c-sseseeee 20 9 
Art. 5 of the Law of 28th May, 1857, allows the following 
exemptions :— 


Successions acquired by husband or wife not separated judicially, 
and to lineal ancestors and descendants; those in favour of charitable 
aud other institutions; of the State or Commune in default of 
rightful heir; and legacies to servants up to 500 frs. in amount. 

Canton of Bale.—The transmission duties (droits de mutation) 
are levied in accordance with a tariff established by Art. 17 of 
the Law of 31st May, 1880, as follows :— 


Father and mothel........::..ccisessseosrscoss0rdesssoatestovncnnssnvenenene yaaa 2 per cent. 
Grandparents and other lineal ancestors, and brothers and 

BISLETS ....-..cceorsocasdenvensesbsarasauss soeaesBlelbeeas et ayie tienes aan 4 
Uncles and. nephews, 5.5105: ceseres ononttetesep-aereos aeons eee 6 “3 
Cousins german, great uncles and grand nephews6..............0000« 9 » 
All other persons .22.0,..c-sosanecareseeorsoesanceanersnhsnyramenpere inet eee 12 ” 


Art. 16 exempts from duties all property from which the 
beneficiaries do not realise more than 400 frs., legacies to employés 
or domestics of testator up to 2,000 frs. in amount, and legacies in 
favour of charitable or other institutions. Finally, it appears from 
Art. 15 of the same law that successions acquired by descendants 
or the husband or wife surviving are equally exempt from taxatien. 

Canton of Friburg—Taxes are levied in accordance with the 
Law of 28th March, 1882. The rates of duty are as follows :— 


Brother or sister, husband or wife, when predecessor leaves 
no relation up to the fourth degree of affinity, illegiti- 


mate children where there is legitimate issue living, GN 
communes, and public institutions ........cscccccceseescereseeeenees 
Uncles or nephews, grand nephews, and great uncles ............ 3 a 
Cousins german, and domestics not related to testator............ 4 7 
Descendants of cousins german © 1.,52.,.--.sserstsectone-1> sts eaeeeenN 6 i 


Relations of more remote degree of affinity, husband or 
wife, if predecessor leave relations up to the fourth degree 
Persons other than those connected by ties of consanguinity 10 9 


In all cases where one of the relations is benefited at the 
expense of others of the same degree of relationship, the share 
favoured pays an additional duty of 1 per cent. (Tariff annexed 
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to the Law of 8th March, 1882.) The transmission (mutation) 
of all property by death in direct legitimate line and in illegitimate 
line, when there are no legitimate descendants, is exempt from 
duty (Art. 4 of above law). 

Canton of Geneva—The rates of duty upon transmission b 
death are fixed as follows by the Law of 18th June, 1870, Art. 15. 


Relations in direct line, husband or wife when at the date 
of the succession there was no issue of the union ............ 
Brothers and sisters, uncles, nephews, or grand nephews, 
husband or wife, when there is no issue of the reed 5 
Ry 22 ce ects goes ence pancddhcdtaevibalesvevaeaiticasoan 8 
RPE OE CNR INO CCIE Oa E AS Fea ie, den fp <a csceeascoacesiararesenstvevivcarnscasecs 12 


2 per cent. 


3) 


The above duties may be fractionally increased and a law of 
the 12th of February, 1870, has provided for the addition of 
5 c. per franc to all registration dues. The following are exempt 
from taxation: The share of a succession devolving upon a minor 
in line direct, when this share does not exceed 3,000 frs.; sums 
left for maintenance not exceeding 300 frs. a year; and legacies to 
public institutions below 50 frs. in amount. 

Canton of Lucerne.—Succession duties are levied according to 
the following scale :— . 


Relations of the second BE Cia cencyccenexecsisscsececeere 2 per cent. 
A third Van PA OMe Asiokscbcsstuncseesds 4 3 
sf fourth fo ee Ly se AU ont 8 a 
Ae fifth A and all others.... 12 “2 


Art. 53 of the law exempts from all succession duties: Suc- 
cessions, donations, or legacies acquired by relations of the first 
degree (father and mother), and by brothers and sister de cajus 
(second degree) and also by husband or wife surviving; succes- 
sions, donations, or legacies when the total amount does not exceed 
300 frs. (Law of 2nd June, 1886, Art. 1); and dispositions in 
favour of educational or charitable institutions ; legacies and gifts 
up to 600 frs. bequeathed by masters to their servants who have 
remained at least twelve months in their service. 

Canton of Neuchdtel—Dnuties are fixed as follows :— 


Husband or wife, if no issue exists of the marnage.... 2 percent. 
Frelations to the second degree..................-rsecsessessersereces 3 x 
Pe third Sn th aa pete a AN ER ae 4 - 
fa PERT Pa eee gona ss cactec sea vokgenshcasctaveant 5 35 
” fifth ARNG anciades capi dina’ onset sigcbnes 6 * 
ns sixth RO a eI cca shs cxaaasnoos chp Kesoascn 7 fe 
5 CER 7) Ne RS Cha a RS 8 - 
OO TES ANS EEO See aan vee es . 


’ ’ 9 
All other persons (Law of 29th Dec., 1876, Art. 10).. 10 _ 


Provision is made for the following exemptions: Successions 
by lineal ancestors or descendants; natural children; legacies or 
gifts in favour of husband or wife when there is issue of the 
marriage surviving; legacies to domestics not exceeding 1,000 
frs.; legacies under 1co frs. and those in favour of certain 
public institutions (Law of 29th December, 1876, Arts. 2 and 3). 

Canton of Ticino—Collateral relations pay 1 per cent. more than 
_ the actual number of degrees of relationship with the deceased ; for 
example, relations of the second degree pay 3 per cent., those of the 
third degree 4 per cent., and so on until the duty amounts to 10 per 
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cent. Relations by marriage pay 1 per cent. more than blood 
relations, within the limit of 10 per cent. Husbands and wives are 
assimilated to brothers; sons and daughters-in-law who succeed 
their fathers and mothers-in-law pay 3 per cent., while step-sons 
and step-daughters pay I per cent.; and finally strangers pay 10 per 
cent. (Art. 47 of the Law of 10th May, 1873). 

Canton of Unterwalde—According to the provisions of Art. 29 
of the Law of 30th April, 1882, duties are levied on— 


Successions between parents and children, grandfathers 


and grandchildren, at the rate Of ii. cctcsesssessoeeseseeeveteee \ 2°: per cont. 


Successions between brothers and sisters .......-.::ccccsseceseeeees 3°5 as 
3 - in direct ascending line up to third degree .... 5°0 3 
All other suceessiOnss 5 ic:-isciysaessn<:dsroe-a5- uaeedoe capcieeeeh ane mae 10°0 


Canton of Uri.—The duties upon the transmission of property 
by death (droit de mutation) are levied in accordance with the 
provisions of Art. 135 of the Uri Code, which is as follows :— 

Successions acquired by relations to the second degree of 
collateral consanguinity are subject to a duty of 2 per cent.; those 
acquired by persons of a more remote relationship, 1 per cent. 
additional for each half degree. 

Canton of Vaud.—a Finance Law of the 19th November, 1885, 
established as follows the duties applicable in 1886:— 


Relations of the second degree .........ss.ceccorsscersecserevensees 2 per cent. 
ey third degree, or husband or wife ........ 3 * 
¥. Fourth iy i55'1) as schcbeegeseeeesves: of meaner eee 6 me 
‘ fifth igs ot etietertae cies 8 9 
Othey relations and: straugers).c; stress eee eee 10 » 


Legacies to domestics in the service of their master at the time 
of decease are lable to a duty of 4 per cent. Natural children are 
assimilated to legitimate children (Art. 12 of Law of 19th 
November, 1885). 

The following are exempt from duty :— 

Successions in direct descending line; real estate beyond the 
confines of the canton; legacies in favour of the State and certain 
public institutions; and legacies under 1,000 frs. in favour of 
domestics (Law of 19th November, 1885, Art. 13). 

Canton of Zug.—The scale of duties on successions was fixed as 
follows by the Law of Ist June, 1876 (Art. 25) and the decree of 
20th December, 1876 (Arts. 16, 17, and 18) :— 

Brothers and sisters, uncles and nephewS ..........sesseesessereeaseeees 2 per cent. 

Cousins german and their descendants © ............:sscsesesseeseonsee 


Cousins issue of cousins german, and grandchildren of 
cousins german “4 


POOR e meee meee tear eee eee se see HH ee HHH He ee EH ESE HeeeeeHESESEOE 


Relations of a remoter degree of affinity, husband or nen 
5 ” 


oP) 


and testamentary dispositions in favour of relations in 
collateral line 


PUTO POOH OHO HEE HHH HHH EEF ESEEEES EET EOSES HET H HEHEHE SE SEES ESTE STEREOS 


According to the terms of Art. 13 of the Law of Ist June, 1876, 
and Ordinances 15 and 18 of 20th December, 1876, the following 
exemptions were allowed :— 

Successions by lineal ancestors or descendants. 

Testamentary dispositions in favour of lineal ancestors or 
descendants. 

Testamentary dispositions in favour of cburehess schools, and 
charitable institutions. 
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Chili.—The rates of duty upon successions were established 
by Art. 2 of the Law of 28th November, 1878 :— 


Per Cent. 
Successions or donations in favour of legitimate descendants .......scceeeeseee 1 
yy re BUCOCCCOLS ahteveceevesaoseddtarscice 
ns” husband or wife, and brothers 
legitimate or illegitimate............ 
a other collateral relations ab intestat 5 
9 BLE OLMAT PERSONS: sieinessd-ccsersecnceseeueosyes 8 


Reserved portions in favour of husband or wife surviving are 
only subject to a duty of 1 per cent. 

Art. 14 exempts from all duties :— 

Property which during a period of ten years has been trans- 
mitted twice by death, or on which succession duties have been 
once paid. 

Property belonging to the municipalities of the Republic, 
_ religious institutions, corporations maintained or subsidised by the 
State ; property not exceeding 2,000 pesos in value, and finally 
successions in favour of institutions for imparting gratuitous 
instruction. 

Guatemala.—Art. 158 of the Fiscal Code dated 17th June, 1881, 


regulates the scale of succession duties as follows :— , 
Per Cent. 
Successions or gifts in favour of legitimate descendants ..........sseseeescrereeee 
fs lineal ancestors and acknowledged 
patra GDI O YON 4 -eessss cds onca-peransessdes- as 
husband, wife, brother and sister, and } 
adopted children. «i604 ...4s.c.05.0.-00ves0ee0 0005 
other collateral relations, or adopted 


” 5 

BRO OU ME ieee oy cdad aa cea Meastcadebacadssnsed © 
$s relations by marriage............0+ Dow staagehbe 8 
ny Other persons Not relations 4.........s.vseeres a6) 


Art. 163 exempts from the duty established by the decree of 
17th of June, 1881: Successions the net value of which does not 
exceed 1,000 pesos; legacies in favour of municipalities and 
corporations or establishments subsidised by the State, and real 
estate on which taxes have been paid for a period of twelve months. 

Countries in which no Succession Duties are levied.—In the 
United States the duties upon successions were suppressed by the 
Law of 1870. The duties previously levied on all successions to 
real and personal property were the following :— 


Lineal ancestors or descendants, brother or sister ............ $t per cent. 
Descendants of brother and Sister.............ccccccesscessessecseceneees 2 * 
Uncles, aunts, and their cescendants............:ccssccsssrecerseesee 4 Fe 
Great uncles, great aunts, and their descendants _............ 5 ie 
WOGNer MelAtIOMS ANG ALLAN POTS ....5....1......sncesecvscrsosssncscersocecbeses 6 * 


~Successions devolving upon husband or wife and children 
under age, when the share does not exceed 1,000 dollars, were 
exempt from taxation. 

No succession duties are levied in Servia, in the Swiss Cantons 
of Appenzel, Oberwalden, Schwytz, and Valais; in Morocco, 
Canada, Mexico, Uruguay, British India, Japan, and Australia. 

The following table will show in a comparative form the rates 
of the succession duty levied in various States, an analysis of 

which has been given above :— 
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Statement showing the Rates of Successic 








Successions in Direct Line. Successions between 2 
Descending. Ascending. 
Seems rS  o Special Rates 
Legitimate} Natural | Adopted dean Other for 
Deere ~ | Children. | Children. Mather. Ancestors. pari 
frs.c. | frs. c. °/frs; ec. | frs. c. | fragee: Treo, 
POTICO  ctsscosaseseayscarcceonecesspccs 1 25.) 2, 25 41) 20 eae 39s 
Alsace Lorraine ....6... cess 1 00 1 ©0o.-| 1 (001 eos 1 00 3 00 
PES AAAGTI oreccs oes oscoes al ace eee Free Free —_ Free Free Free 
SEUVALID Gedez cess csakceocdearens sees % — — 4.00 169-00 3 
Premen, ateant.niseohes Pe y — — Free Free ey 
PPPUSSLS nc. oe corcedad eee Be 4 00 | 2 00 3, ss *, 
PSRROWY 02s cosinencssdocvsécteteterteeeem 3 — 3 ae = 
WarrteMm DUPE \...s:-spcssverer nee . Hreé:-| 3) 00 | 2) Soom Saag e 
United Kingdom—* . 
ad robate diuby hisses 3 00 | 3° 00° /:3: 00:1 13° com BOOM aioe 
el and sie 4 1 00 fie wis 1 Soe wipe ee 
WUIES Ate niees javenaleteg ey 
Belgium—tf 
Succession duties ............ Free Free | 8 20] Free Free “ 
Transmission j, — .........:. 1 40° “14 40-| 680 191 “fo Sia I 40 
PIP EE Pit seeteeenccsso beeen cee ee LeiO0h) ear roe — TY 0015900 I~ 00 
DL tely = sical et eee 1 36 136 — i }36.5 Sie 200 
Luxembourg—t 
Succession duties .......... Free -— — Free Free Free 
Transmission. 5). ....44 9) HOO aaOO —_ 1 007) SESe00 5 00 
Monaco— 
Personal estate ............... 0 50 — — 0°50) | (0 950 TES rae 
Real ap ee aes 1 00 — — I “ool 309 2 Oo 
Netherlands— 
Succession duties} ....... 1 00 — — 3 00 | 8 OO £400 
dransmission ,, ff ....... 1 00 — — I~ oo |-1 08 I oO 
”? 9, ON per- 
sonal property t¢ is ane } ae Ae ak 0/25 ey eee ees 
Roumania Iocan Free _ — Free Free Free 
RUSSIA Sth aeeon at ee 1 00 — 1 00] 1:00 | 1:00 I 00 
Switzerland— 
PARP POU ee eee eae Free _— — Free Free Free 
alouers.ccotis geet eece eee .. — — 2 00 | 47,00 5 
Berne Sy" cae eee - Free — t <60 SI NoaeUO. o 
Bribourg:..cten eee neta iy 200 — Free Free 2 00 
Geneva, + s.aituclanhackoe 2 10 —_— — 2 rio eigesao 2 HAD 
EACH aT Peace as Snes oO Gy 0... 50. +|,<0', 50° |. 0. 50. | 0.) soe Oo 50 
DUGGrne |... cen ees ee Free — — Free | 2 and 4 Free 
Neuchatel wee eae ee.ne * Free — ss Free 7 
Saint Galleny tice cae : 3 — 54 . 
Schaffhausen §  ............... 3 — — 55 AS ss 
Noluthurn § cjieeenee “ Free Free 2 00 | 4to8 4 00 
EL IGINO | acsccraateeete Mette 4 — — Free Free SOS 
‘Dharvaus)s. tee ee ee 5 — — 3 4 00 rele 
Unterwald —/sh ee 2 00 — — 2 oo | 2 OO _ 
Orin tte, Free — — Free 2 00 = 
AE STG Benet whe ee . Free — *" 2 00 3 00 
SAV NR CORON Te OR Se Pa — — i Free 00 
UTES s,s eats ee ” — 3 00 +3 12 00 Free 
TELE a reg eden eae NE NR Dig 2 00 Sa aoe — 2 CO. Dean | aero) 
Samatemala. .:h\.6h cn, 1 00 2 Oo. | ho SOO") Fae eres 2 00 3. 00 


* Probate duty is levied concurrently with legacy duty. 
+ These two duties are not levied concurrently. 


Husband and Wife. 










frs. Goa 
3 75 
3 008 
1 % 
Free 
9 
3) } 
cP) r- | 
9 , | 
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mad Transmission Duties per 100 F's. 









Successions in Collateral Line. Successions 












































between 
- Brother Nephew Grand Uncle Great Uncle Cousi Collateral Persons 
and and N ab ce and and PeatT Ns ees ee other than 
Sister. Niece. Grand Niece. Aunt, Great Aunt. Twelfth Degree.f{ Relations. 
a ANB Sh ETS ees = 
Ere, ©. frs. ¢. frs. c. ica.7C. frs. G; frs., 0; fr3 ire, Tress G: 
BS. 12°65 8 12°5 ia £ 8 125 S78 8 75 10 00 Tee 25 
6) 50 6 50 4 00 6 50 7 00 7 00 8 00 9 OO 
Bs 6+ 3° + Be 10 00 10 oO 10 OO IO oO 10 OO 
4 00 4 00 4 00 6 00 6 00 6 00 8 co 8 00 
4 00 4 00 4 00 8 00 8 00 8 00 8 00 8 00 
2 00 2 00 2 00 4 00 4 00 4 00 8 00 8 00 
Free Free Wels, 3 00 3. 00 3 00 SMO 5 00 
2-00 3 00 6 00 4 00 6a co 6 00 Sco 8 00 
00 3 00 3. 00 3 00 37. 60 3 00 2106 3 00 
3. 00 3 00 3 00 5 00 6 00 5 00 6 00 10 00 
6 80 8 20 8 20 8 20 S20 13 80 13 80 13 80 
6 80 6 80 6 80 6 80 6 80 6 80 6 80 6 80 
4 00 5 00 6 00 5 00 6 00 GP OOSs 17 tolio 10 00 
16. 50 %, 80 Fre BO 7 80 4 80 10 40 TE 7 O 13 00 
4 00 6 00 6 00 6 00 6 00 10 00 10 00 10 00 
5 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 500 5 00 5 00 5 00 
Ze OO 2 25 net 6 2 25 2-28 2 25 res, 3 00 
ne OO 4 50 5 00 4 50 5 OC 5 00 4 -e 6 00 
4 00 6 60 6 00 6 00 6 00 10 00 IO 00 10 00 
5 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 
2 00 2 00 PURare) 2 00 22 100 2 00 2100 2 00 
=) 00 3 00 ble Lteve) 3 00 Eaters) 3 00 6 00 DeTOO 
4 00 4 00 6 00 6 00 ow Mere) 8 00 8 00 8 00 
1,00 3 00 6 00 3 00 GOO 6 00 |9,12,andz20] 20 00 
4 00 6 00 9 00 6 00 g° 00 23.00 Liza CO 12 00 
Be 00 6 00 9 00 6 00 9 00 9 00 i2)500 15 00 
2 00 3 00 21 00 3 00 37000 4 00 6 and 8 10 00 
R26 5 “25 eee 5 25 Bkz5 8 40 12 60° | 12 60 
Oo 50 0 50 oat) 0 50 Oo 50 0 50 mR ase) 0 50 
Free 4 00 8 00 4 00 more) 8 00 12 pL OO 12 00 
Be OO 4 00 5.100 4 00 5 00 5 00 6 and 10 10 00 
z+ 00 3 00 4 00 3 00 4 00 4 00 5 00 10 00 
4.9.00 8 00 12 oO 8 00 12 00 12 00 16 00 20 00 
4 00 12 00 14 00 122 00 14, 00 14 00 16 00 16 00 
3 00 4 00 5 00 4 00 [en ies, 5 00 6 to 10 10 00 
4 00 6 00 8 00 6 00 8 00 8 00 ant 2 12 00 
24.50 3 50 x tO 3 50 3 +50 3 50 10 00 10 00 
2 00 4 00 & 00 4 00 5 00 5 00 6 to 13 — 
2 00 3 00 6 00 3 00 6 00 6 00 Sig 10 10 00 
2 00 2 00 +, 00 2 00 272 OO 3 00 4 and 5 5 00 
3 00 9 00 9 00 15 00 Ts 66 15 00 4p Ie. 15 00 
3 00 5 00 00 5 00 5 00 5 00 5 90 8 00 
3 00 5 00 aimee, 5 00 i kere 5 00 5 00 10 00 


t These duties are levied concurrently with the succession duties. 
§ Maximum progressive rates. ‘ 
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IV.—Fires in London during the Year 1888, and the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


THE following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in continuation of 
similar notices for previous years :— 


‘«The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,693. Of these 532 were false alarms, 173 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 1,988 were calls for fires, of which 
121 resulted in serious damage, and 1,867 in slight damage. | 

‘‘These figures only refer to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, coachmen, and pilots; they do not include trifling 
damages by fires which were not sufficiently important to require 
the attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary 
calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for — 
further on. 

‘The fires of 1888, compared with those of 1887, show a 
decrease of 375; or compared with the average of the past ten 

ears, a decrease of 50. 

“The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 

and percentages :— ' 




















Number of Fires. Percentages. . 
Year aot ee 
Serious. Slight. Total. - Serious. ~ Slight. Total. 
1866........ 326 1,012 13346 25 75 100 
«Fa pace 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
"68 cues 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
LGD tissan 199 1,373 1,572 i 87 100 
ay (Ube 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
oy Las 2047 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
he kevcest 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
Uf I rnc 166 1,382 1,548 | TI 89 100 
ieee 154 1,419 1,873 10 90 100 
AO ae. 163 1,366 T7620 II 89 100 
5G. a 166 1,466 1,632 11 89 100 
at farce 159 1,374 1,533 10 90 100 ~ 
AS Sr 170 1,489 1,659 io 90 100 
ay thes aa. 159 1,559 1,716 9 91 100 
ere 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
SL Sae 16% 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 
ee: 164 1,762 1,926 9 91 100 
fn ore hee 184 1,960 2,144 9 91 100 
ed: Bees. 194 2,095 2,289 9 91 100 
ite sore 160 2,110 25,270 4 93 100 
its iia. ISI 1,998 2,149 4) 93 100 
te ets Tae 17s 2,188 2,363 y | 93 100 
*88..5:.. : 121 1,867 1,988 6 94, 100 





‘The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1888 has been 123; and the 
number of these in which life has been lost has been 37. 
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‘The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
178, of whom 130 were saved, and 48 lost their lives. Of the 
48 lost, 28 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals 
or elsewhere, and 20 were suffocated or burned to death. 


* * * * * 


** The number of calls for chimneys has been 1,535. Of these 
470 proved to be false alarms, and 1,065 were for chimneys on fire. 
In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only of 
firemen with hand-pumps. 

*“The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 
brigade has been 32,384, and the total distance run has been 61,629 
miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been just g million gallons, or 
about 40,100 tons. Of this quantity, about 13,000 tons, or nearly 
a third of the whole, was taken from the river, canals, and docks, 
and the remainder from the street pipes. 

‘“‘ During the year there have been 1g cases of short supply of 
water, and 5 of late attendance of turncocks, making altogether 
24 cases in which the water arrangements were unsatisfactory. 

“ As long as there is an intermittent supply of water, cases of 
this kind are certain to occur; but in justice to the water com- 
panies it is right for me to mention that they appear to make 
every effort in their power to obviate the difficulties inseparable 
from the present system. 

“The metropolitan and city police have as usual rendered 
very valuable assistance to the brigade, for which they merit my 
warmest acknowledgments. 

“The strength of the brigade is as follows :— 





55 land fire engine stations. 2 troliies for engines. 
4 floating or river ,, 11 hose and coal vans. 
27 hose cart stations. 8 waggons for street duties. 
127 fire escape ,, 7 street stations. 
7 steam fire engines on barges. 103 watch boxes. 
48 land steam fire engines. 591 firemen, including chief officer, 
78 six-inch manual fire engines. second officer, superintendents, 
17 under six-inch manual fire and all ranks. 
engines. 16 pilots. 
30% miles of hose. 67 coachmen. 
80 hose carts. 131 horses. 
1 self-propelling fire float, 70 telephones between fire stations. 
6 steam tugs. 55 alarm circuits round fire stations, 
11 barges. — with 358 call points. 
146 fire escapes. 21 telephones to police stations. 
g long fire ladders. 12 telegraphs } to public and other 
g ladder vans. 35 telephones buildings. 
cy '> dencks, 17 bell-ringing fire alarms to public 
1 trolly for ladders. ; and other buildings. 


** The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 111 by day and 245 by 
night, making a total of 356 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 
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‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1888 is, as usual, 
very heavy; but the nature of the work, and the way in which it 
is always carried out, involve a certainty of numerous accidents. 


* * * * * 


“A reference to the figures in this report will show that the 
total number of calls, including those for actual fires, supposed 
fires, chimney fires, and supposed chimney fires, has been 4,228, or 
just 12 a day, all of which have been attended by firemen with 
suitable apphances. 

‘In addition to attending fires the brigade has kept 129,940 
watches of twelve hours each, has made 19,088 hydrant inspections, 
has maintained all the machinery and appliances of the establish- 
ment in working order, written several thousand reports and 
letters, and carried on a variety of other work. 

‘‘ Taking into consideration the smallness of the force and the 
amount of work accomplished, it will be seen that the brigade has 
gone through heavy and continuous labour during the past year, 
and I trust that the results achieved have been such as to merit 
the approval of the Board.” 


* * % * * 

The following particulars (a, b, c) are obtained from the tables 
appended to the report, viz. :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :-— 





Number of Fires. 





Number. Occupations. 
1888. | 1887. | 1886.] 1885. 
i | Private houses, hs .a.-:scuet sent eee 494 | 594 | 5385 | 558 
2. Lod pings <2 keting ete eee eee eee 277 | 820 | 297 | 295 
3. |) Victuallers”. 227 cscs: birn eee eee eae eee 68 46 51 57 
4~'| Oil and Golourmen 2... ..a:cs0nseteen 45 41 41 44 
5 Boot and shoe makers: oe ee 38 28 46 26 
6 |.Greengrocers and fruiterers ..............-sssm0e- 36 29 20 22 
7 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ...........0. 36 29 33 33 
8 | Grocers “..:2......0 eee isa Nd WA at Ape 34 43 49 39 
9. | Bakers. cc... c..ccc cnc eee eres eee a eee 27 26 22 27 
107}. Dra pets te neccni. eee tee teria ote 30 49 37 35 
11°; Coffecthonses \ ities: dime ae costae 29 38 26 28 
12 Hotels and club houses.s... .....00.-cs.cccee svcceese 29 19 14 22 
13 OM COs, ..ccsdlttose eel ei nea cee 2% 21 20 32 
14 | Confectioners and pastrycooks..........0e 25 23 27 21 
15 |; Unoccupied 23. (te eee ne eee 25 23 32 30° 
16 | Under repair and building ............c.seees 24 35 14 21 
17 "|. Tobacbonists 3..063 eee Sa GEER 22 32 26 29 
18 «| Builders; ::-is,.:.ntcactscy tea eee ee oe 20 30 26 31 
19 =|-Cabinet makers \i.ccckcuseccteo tes eeccee ee 20 27 21 26 
20 *./-Printerd 220i ce ees pM Es i a a RS 19 17 26 18 
21 Refreshment Boome 2.5.02 ee are 19 22 15 24 
22 4 Cbandlers }...c2g een eae ae 18 24 20 10 
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Number of Fires. 





























Number. Occupations. 
1888. | 1887.| 1886. | 1885. 
MMM TAN BLOOM retires iceetsnccuscchocvssascrcassscseeas 18 | 26 12 17 
BAe W Heersnop Keepers ccc... leeieceseettsesccsceues 14} 16 14 13 
SN Mie PME Neer yen ce sacs nccnvasedesenesses snc osiees- io oo pe 9 10 
26 | Furniture makers and dealers .................... 14 | 24 13 16 
UM PI ENA OE A cce 0-8 tecvcvaescseccncdastinecesendseusoiss 13 4°510 6 8 
DEP IN CALPE Ce Poa yen saya coseacslbiecbosessliseevdores 13 (endo 17 21 
eS I cS snk Nhe sennndececssccdesecesseren sessions 13, We2e 18 19 
BRM ERI PAT OSIE OM eee ncctecrewss.-ocpsceceotcuivecpuvscasccosies 12 S14 14 19 
31 | Booksellers, binders, and stationers............ Lr ASe20 19 23 
oe RT ESSE 6 G01 ene ee LE tieelo 16 iy 
2 TRS STE We (Cr SS, a 2 TE 15 6 11 
34 | Milliners and dressmakers i... eee II 7 11 14 
35 | Engineers and machinists.......0.:...ceeees Tore! 11 10 
T3529" |e ar or 
Remainder, varying from 9g to 1 ........ 459} — — — 








(b) The fires classified under the causes to which they have been 


assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of occurrence :-— 





Causes ae 
NR oles chico n. Gaston god tsa bccn tdedesndewesacoudcasneessennsansesecne site 560 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown Gown) ...........ssssssessesesesseescesees 369 
SNe OMT RCS) lero cov coat o,-c crs ncussesoeesepenssssunescessecsensursunscodeceesceesee 197 
4. Defective, or improperly set—flues, hearths, stoves, &C. wc. cece 163 
I PN NCP cece nsc tenes ones tesqeeseoseeenpartentbaseonedosoncpndecsenees 150 
eR ode c canes caveocacpscescnscuscreeorseovsstessotovsessonticsssesosacsesesoae i17 
7. Overheating of—fiues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, S&C. .......sscee 67 
i Re ne aan ie css cskessvegs vans oasnacoesscsontssonqscbenecesbocenssootobaccs 57 
UIC EOM PiayIMe WitN Lire, MALCHES, GC. ....0........sccerensersqeesseeesonsesessoneouce 55 
MOMMPAIEIHMIMGTE ANIC CLYINE SLOVES «2.01 cceccceosssencoesessensonssevsess Se per meee 48 
11. Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, an (Ac Seba epee ey ah Bea RR SE 45 
eR EOS CSC) crereccth.ccsaweennsesesese opens re eee cetera! Win eats ntoscnsceatoaeesnaeetst 43 
A Peete ae ca cups ov er igedseoccvuesecscwscrecccsacicenscosccoeversooucceudsiouseows 21 
14. Gas stoves, portable, overheating of, goods falling OM...........:ceeeeeeeeees 20 
ENT Rca ESG tees Hos css atcarsce asncasseesecooecteonssacsssbeesanectasescsarscee 10 
OPS RI EAMUSIDY TAIT ANC ONE WISE ...........5..ccesserarrsososeesecnacsenerotenrencesace 9 
17. Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame ............cseseeeeeeeee 8 
ETN NP e Sees esse coca ccoteveb san. 52cosevucovochoowcevsrcvoncanecdecsonees saceveevanssneas 6 
NEE Fe Ono oe 205.05 cce ache oconntacvnssucssccsecvassenceacnsesensecaradensseacvanees Sots 6 
NNER OTMEG I el ocu orcas spvessrereces andsvvssecesosrosesconscosonstedtuaye i¥asnncsneunese 5 
IE od 2ecs ose even seal sé faved snes seonecesacepacpavarerengseesansotenestuaedv eorsccns 4 
NRT PMS a 02525 soa scac yas ce oecteusncossuscssvagssssesevetoovesssabslenessesdesseabars 4 
SEM RIN EVEN LTOT 3 GO) S..20...,.....-neucsracsdcaaenssncondsecdicsosedeanssecteoas 28 
RSet 5 Sa becapaaen estas tacesapacnaaeacvgestaeeee os the 1,988 





(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
L 2 
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day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years 1s 2,071 :— 





Years. | Sunday. | Monday. | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. | Total. 




















ASTON eas 212 Py 257 264 251 268 1,718 


’80..... 288 262 7530 Hebe 254 266 289 1,871 
‘Slit 27.0 267 346 288 279 253 319 1,991 
82...) 286 -| 246 296 267 281 | 274| 297 | 1,996 
Bocce. eeoy 334 309 318 269 295 420 2,144 
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V.—English Literature in 1888. 


THe following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of the 31st December, 1888, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


“In presenting our annual summary and analysis of the titles 
of books issued during the year that has just gone by, we find 
ourselves summing up a period of great activity in production. 
Religious books, both new works and new editions, show a con- 
siderable advance in numbers. School books—which class, in our 
table, includes editions of the classics, and treatises on the science 
of language—show a similarly large increase. Juvenile works 
appear to have been produced in less number than in the preceding 
year, but this may be only an apparent decrease. For, now-a-days, 
books addressed to young people in the shape of stories are so 
admirably written and illustrated that grown-up persons are glad 
to read them, and it is often difficult for one who has a book of 
this kind before him to determine whether it should be classed as 
‘juvenile’ or as a work of fiction—which most young people’s 
books are. In saying this, we help to account for the large figure 
which stands against new novels, and the still larger increase in 
the number of new editions. The quantity of books published on 
social and political economy, trade, finance, &., is almost exactly 
the same as that of last year. ‘Illustrated works, arts, &c.,’ which 
includes all kinds of ‘ practical’ books, is a department in which 
the increase of production is no less than 50 per cent. In new 
books of voyages and travels, the number is almost identical with 
that of last year. This section includes guides for travellers. As 
an example of the vagaries of statistics, we may point to the class 
‘poetry and the drama’ as showing a production in 1888 twice as 
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great as that of 1887. Of books which we have found it impossible 


to relegate to any particular class, we observe that the past year 
has brought us just 50 per cent. more than its predecessor. 
\ lettres, essays, &c., and the section ‘ year-books and serials in 
we. volumes’ are nearly the same in number as they were last year. 
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The same may be said of ‘medicine and surgery.’ 
Analytical Table of Books Published in 1888. 
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‘“‘The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions. | 





1888. 





Divisions. New New New New 
Books. Editions. Books. Editions. 





Theology, sermons, biblical, &c.............-+. 680 135 748 164 


Educational, classical, and philological... 582 102 630 149 
Juvenile works and tales................sseeesee 439 100 357 113 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 762 228 929 385 
Law, jurisprudence, d¢. 002.0 cs sceseseees 73 49 115 59 
Political and social economy, trade and 113 25 111 Se 
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VI.—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works.' 


The Alphabet of Economic Science. By Philip H. Wicksteed. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1888. 

The late Professor Jevons, of whom Mr. Wicksteed is confess- 
edly a disciple, once remarked that it seemed probable that what 
had hitherto been embraced under the single name of Political 
Kconomy, would in the future be parted into several branches, 
and considered under different heads. One class of students for 
example would devote their attention to the study and exposition 
of economic theory, another would consider its practical applica- 


tions, while a third would enter upon a course of historical and 


statistical inquiry. This division has to some extent taken place, 
and we owe to it on the one hand the works of the historical school, 
and on the other books of the character presented by the volume 
before us. Nor can it be disputed that division of labour, in this 
as in so many cases, has resulted in increased, because more 
specialised, excellence. And yet there is also no doubt that the 
followers of these different methods of study are working in real 
harmony, though at times they may seem to themselves and to 
others to be in apparent conflict. The increasing exactitude of 
economic theory has its elements in common with the growing 
attention to historical and statistical fact. ‘‘ Those who are most 
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concerned,” a modern economist has truly remarked, “for the 
precision of their principles will be most sensible of the limits of 
their application, and therefore the least unpractical in their treat- 
ment of real questions.” 

It is for these reasons that such a book as that before us is at 
once valuable and noteworthy. It is valuable, for few can deny 
that the mathematical treatment adopted by Jevons, and followed 
by Mr. Wicksteed, tends, by the very precision of the limits 
and conditions it prescribes, to exactitude of theory; and it is 
noteworthy, because it exemplifies the great advance which has been 
made in this direction. It may indeed, as Mr. Wicksteed himself 
observes, require some courage to take the “ first cold plunge into 
_functions;” and we hardly think that he has entirely succeeded in his 
aim of bringing economics ‘‘ down from the clouds.”” His explana- 
tions are, it is true, full and precise, and as clear as the nature of 
his treatment perhaps admits; and his illustrations are happy and 
suggestive. But we are glad, for the sake at least of non-mathe- 
matical students, that whatever quarrel may be raised—and in 
many instances justifiably raised—against the statement of mathe- 
matical ideas in non-mathematical language, and however much the 
mathematical statement may tend to induce precision and clearness 
of thought, and for this reason to exercise a powerful, if not 
prevailing, influence on modern economic writers, yet the theory 
of value can be expressed in language intelligible to the common 
people, and the conceptions of total and final utility be adequately 
grasped even by the non-mathematical mind. Indeed, Mr. Wicksteed 
himself declares that he has, ‘‘as a rule,” ‘‘ written with a view to 
readers guiltless of mathematical knowledge ;” and our only fear is 
that he has scarcely succeeded in this aim, and that many who take 
up his book may, even after they have survived the “first cold 
plunge into functions,” have a lurking suspicion that he has carried 

economic science up to the clouds rather than brought it down. 
But on the other hand he undoubtedly has, without pretending 
to originality, offered many fruitful suggestions; and few, if any, 
advanced students would refuse their assent to his contention that 
a “firm grasp of the elementary truths of Political Economy can- 
not be got without the same kind of severe and sustained mental 
application which is necessary in all other serious studies.” The 
truth of the case is that he endeavours, in his own words, to supply 
the “alphabet ”’ of economic science, and the mastery of an alphabet, 
although it is in one sense the necessary introduction to more 
difficult study, is in another the most difficult, and therefore the 
crowning, study of all. The student who has gained a thorough 
understanding of the elementary principles of economic science, 
and has thoroughly mastered its alphabet, may well be declared to 
have “solved, before he knows that he has even met them, some of”’ 
its “most crucial problems.” In the first part of this little volume 
Mr. Wicksteed accordingly considers the theory of value from the 
individual, and in the second, from the social point of view. He 
shows that the “ value in use” and the “‘ value in exchange” of a 
commodity are really connected; and that the connection is revealed 
by an examination of the conceptions of total and final utility, 
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although indeed, in preference to this latter expression, he adopts 
himself the term “ marginal usefulness.”” He points out the diff- 
culty of obtaining a common measure for the wants and desires of 
different minds, and he shows how this difficulty is in part—although 
only in part—overcome by the use of money. All this reasoning is 
worked out with great care, and devoloped with detailed precision ; 
and it is expressed in mathematical terms, and illustrated by curves 
and other diagrammatic representations. We can confidently 
express our belief that anyone who has mastered Mr. Wicksteed’s 
book will have added considerably to his real comprehension of 
economic science. 

The book too is noteworthy; for 1t marks a stage in the 
advance of economic theory. The idea is gradually gaining 
ground, and finding expression in many different quarters, that 
economics is in its essence the science of measuring motives ; and 
that the chief work of Adam Smith himself was not, as is some- 
_ times supposed, the advocacy of laissez faire, but—consciously 
or unconsciously—the indication of the “manner in which value 
measures human motive.’”’? But we have only to read such a book 





as that before us to realise the great advance which has been 


made in this conception since Adam Smith. John Stuart Mill, it 
was true, asserted with excessive and unwonted confidence that 
there was “nothing in the laws of value” which remained for 
himself or “any future writer to clear up.” But, while it is 
undoubtedly the case that the greater and more fundamental 


part of his exposition of the central theory of economics has stood 


the test of subsequent criticism, yet he never worked out in its 
fulness the connection between the theory of exchange and that of 
distribution ; and he does not seem to have grasped any more than 


Adam Smith himself, if indeed he did so much, the relation ~ 


between value in use and value in exchange. Jevons in his turn 
did show the nature of this relation through that fertile conception 
of final utility for which economic science is so deeply indebted to 
him, and his work constituted an immense step in advance. But 
he did not attain to finality; nor did he entirely succeed in 
avoiding error, and Mr. Wicksteed has little difficulty in pointing 
out some of his shortcomings. And yet even now it would be rash 
to conclude that we have done much more than cross the threshold 
of inquiry. The theory of value rests, as Mr. Wicksteed seems to 
recognise, though not perhaps fully—on the possibility of the 


almost infinite subdivision of the commodities or services with which - 


it is concerned. As the units become smaller, the straight lines of 
his diagrams become more perfect curves; and so we are driven to 
the conclusion that where there is not this possibility of infinite 
subdivision, the theory of value is so to say blurred in its 
application. We have to supplement it by a theory, which has 
not yet been, if indeed it ever can be, fully worked out—a theory 
of the indeterminateness of exchanges between combinations ; and 
the growing influence of combinations in practical affairs gives 
increasing emphasis to the necessity for such a theory. This 
necessity Mr. Wicksteed certainly does not meet, if he can even be 
said to have accorded it adequate recognition. 
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The Stability of Prices. By Simon R. Patten. American 
Economic Association, 1889. 

The American Economic Association has already earned the 
gratitude, if not the friendly jealousy, of economic students in 
this country. Many of its publications promise to be of more than 
passing importance ; and few, if any, have failed to be interesting. 
They are generally marked by width and soundness of knowledge, 
and—perhaps in a higher degree—by acuteness and freshness of 
argument. Nor does Professor Patten’s essay fail in the latter at 
least of these qualities; and, though we are not‘prepared to agree 
with all that he urges, we find it hard to quarrel with him. He has 
put forward an ingenious scientific explanation of the instability 
of prices; he has conducted a searching inquiry into the basis and 
truth of the Ricardian theory of rent ; and he has suggested reasons 
for the extending influence and the possible advantage of those 
trade combinations which have filled the minds of so many persons 
with unreasoning alarm, The first section of his essay'is devoted 
to a consideration of the physical conditions tending to stability 
of prices. These are found, he maintains, when the Ricardian 
theory of rent is so illustrated by practical fact that the “ different 
grades of land used by an isolated nation can raise about the same 
amount of produce,” and when, in other industries, there are 
similar differences in the efficiency of labour between the various 
classes of producers. In such a state of society as this there will, 
he argues, be “normal prices,” for any deviation from such prices 
will at once set counteracting causes to work; and the landlords 
will also be sure of securing the surplus revenue. At the present, 
however, he argues, these conditions are exactly reversed, and hence 
the instability of prices. _In the second, third, and fourth sections 
Mr. Patten examines into the conditions and limitations of the 
Ricardian theory of rent. He has little difficulty in showing that 
land, which may be relatively poor at one period, may, through 
extensive Improvement, or change of crops, be relatively rich at 
another ; and that situation, which is, he maintains, the result of 
social rather than physical causes, becomes of increasing import- 
ance. Hence he concludes that the Ricardian conceptions of 
“no-rent land” and of “the margin of cultivation” must be 
carefully scrutinised, if they are not altogether disproven and 
discarded. We are inclined to think that here he goes a little too 
far ; and that, in common with many other critics, he fails to do 
adequate justice to Ricardo’s theory. Ricardo did recognise— 
although, as his habit was, he stated the fact once and then left 
his readers to take it for granted—the influence of differences of 
situation on rent; and this Mr. Patten is not as careful as he 
should be to notice. It is true, moreover, as Professor Sidywick 
has shown, that the theory of rent has a statical as well as a 
dynamical side; and that the former may be true, whatever be 
said of the applicability to fact of the latter. In short Mr. Patten 
seems to us to make many acute suggestions as to the limitations 
which should be placed on the applicability of the theory, but we 
do not think that he has been so successful, as he seems to imagine, 
in sapping its foundations. We are inclined to believe that we might 
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grant nearly all that he urges; and yet retain—with a liberal, 
though not unwarranted, interpretation of the terms—the Ricardian 
conceptions of ‘‘no-rent land,” and of “a margin of cultivation ;” 
and in some places (as for instance on p. 20) Mr. Patten himself 
almost appears to make this admission. Nor does the ‘‘ general 
law of distribution,’ which he expounds in Section IV, seem to 
us to be in real conflict with this. It is, as he himself observes, 
although he would perhaps scarcely agree to our application of his 
language, little more than a “‘new way of stating an old doctrine ;” 
and in fact the most valuable part of his essay appears to us to 
consist in his sixth section, where he examines into the social con- 
ditions tending to stability of prices. He believes that the natural 
limits setting bounds to competition have been removed, and that 
therefore it is that social restraints are being found in the forma- 


tion of trusts and other combinations. And he concludes his essay _ 


by an inquiry—as impartial as it 1s valuable—into the ultimate 
tendencies and present advantages and drawbacks of such combi- 
nations. It is only by these means, he maintains, that stability of 
prices seems likely to be secured; and that the elevation of the 
standard of life, which he regards as the true basis of permanent 
social progress, will receive adequate and fruitful attention. - 


A Statistical Survey of Ireland, from 1840 to 1888. By Thomas 
W. Grimshaw. Dublin: Edward Ponsonby, 1889. 
~The December number of the Journal of the ‘‘ Statistical and 
Social Inquiry Society of Ireland” contains the presidential 
address delivered under this title by the Registrar-General for 
Ireland, at the opening meeting of the session 1888-89. In this 
address Dr. Grimshaw makes an exhaustive and catholic survey of 
the principal Irish statistics. He expressly omits some statistics— 
such for example as those of crime—because he was unable to 
obtain satisfactory material for the construction of comparative 
columns extending over the period covered by his address. This 
period he selects, because prior to 1841 “‘there are few series of 
figures of a really reliable character,” and also because it allows of 
a contrast between the years antecedent and subsequent to the 
event which he describes as causing a “‘ complete social revolution ” 


in Ireland—the famine of 1846. His statistics are divided into 


six heads. The first comprises those of population—the “ most 
remarkable” of Irish statistics; and here it is curious to note that, 
while the population of Ireland has diminished from census to 
census, yet the rate of that diminution has decreased; and in 1877, 
owing to the good harvest of 1876, which was marked by an 
abundant yield of wheat and potatoes, and by an increase in the 
number of pigs—‘‘ the gintleman that”’ may be literally as well as 


proverbially said to ‘pay the rint ”»—there was an actual increase 


of population. The decrease is chiefly ascribed. by Dr. Grimshaw 
to the fact that Ireland is almost exclusively agricultural, and has 
therefore been a peculiar sufferer by agricultural depression. He 


notices the important facts that statistics of house accommodation. 


exhibit improvement; and that the value of arable and pasture per 
head of the population is probably twice as much as it was in 1841. 


= 
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Turning next to statistics of agricultural production, Dr. Grimshaw 
finds a decrease in the acreage under cereals, and an increase in the 
acreage of meadow and clover. That under the potato is fairly 
constant, while the increase of live stock and poultry must be 
characterised as “remarkable.” With regard to manufacturing 
industry, Ireland has of course few staple manufactures; but 
statistics of the production of linen and whiskey exhibit a consider- 
able increase. Railway statistics, which taken in all their many 
aspects are one of the surest indications of material improvement, 
testify—whether we look at their capital, their mileage, or their 
revenue —to a great advance; and banking statistics, especially as 
regards post office and trustee savings banks, indicate an increase 
of means among the poorer classes; while the income tax statistics, 
so far as they afford any basis for safe conclusions, tell the same 
tale with regard to the more well-to-do. The post office statistics, 
together with the statistics of education and pauperism, testify to 
moral and material improvement, and Dr. Grimshaw concludes by 
observing that 1t may be the case that Ireland has “‘advanecd more 
rapidly, and recovered from a condition of almost total wreck, 
more completely than any other country would have done, or ever 
has done.” 


Kapital und Kapitalzins. Von Dr. Eugen V. Bohm-Bawerk 
(Zweite Abtheilung). Innsbruck: Wagner, 1889. 

Some of the most difficult problems in the whole range of 
economic study centre about the term capital. The very term 
itself is not easy to define. It is one of those three terms in 
economic science of which it is as difficult to obtain a really 
adequate definition as it is necessary to make every endeavour to 
do so. Like the terms wealth and value, to which it is related, 1t 
affords an example of the truth of Mr. Sidgwick’s suggestive 
observation, that the search after a definition is perhaps more 
important than the attainment of the definition itself. For, by 
making the search, we are necessarily led to view the subject in its 
different bearings, and thus to gain a knowledge of its essential 
points, although, from the very variety of those bearings, and the 
diversity of those points, we may be unable to express our results 
in a concise and yet comprehensive form. To institute the search, 
however, is of the first importance; for misconceptions of the 
function of capital, and of the nature and determination of interest, 
are in the present, and have been in the past, the origin of many a 
mischievous delusion and many an obstinate fallacy. It is scarcely 
extravagant to say that the errors which gathered about the idea 
of a fixed wage-fund were really due to an erroneous and limited 
conception of capital; and there can be no doubt that the socialistic 
quarrel with the present order of affairs is in its turn founded on a 
partial and mistaken comprehension of the term. It is true that in 
this country socialistic criticism has hitherto in the main taken 
the form of an attack on landed property and on rent; but on the 
continent this special assault is but one phase of a general attack 
on capital and its profits, and a more comprehensive and, it may 
be, more accurate interpretation is there given to the idea of an 
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unearned increment. The present industrial system is stigmatised 
as the ‘capitalistic’ system; the convenient ambiguity of the 
term ‘‘profits”” is used to minimise the function discharged and 
the reward deserved by the modern employer; and landlords, 
capitalists, and employers alike are characterised as veritable 
robbers of labour. Nor is this mere idle denunciation: it is 
supported by an ostentatious fabric of economic ingenuity, and it is 
elaborated with great intellectual subtilty. Thence it is that an 
exhaustive examination—such as Dr. Bohm-Bawerk has here 
made—into the nature of capital and of interest, is a present 
necessity ; for Marx’s work—the socialistic treatise par eacellence— 
is itself called- Das Kapital, and few who have read it will deny 
that it is based as much on a misconception of capital as on an 
erroneous theory of value. Nor willsuch an examination be merely 
a reproduction of old-fashioned orthodox economics. Any one who 
peruses Dr. Bohm-Bawerk’s book with the care that it requires 
and deserves, will readily discern the advance that has been made ~ 
in the conception of capital. The importance of the element of 
time, on which Jevons laid stress, is brought into a prominence 
unknown to the older economists ; and the narrow idea of interest 
as the reward of abstinence gives place to a more comprehensive 
conception of the earnings of capital as an actively co-operating 
force in production. The work is divided into three separate 
parts. In the first, Dr. Bbhm-Bawerk investigates the meaning of 
the term capital, in the second he examines the work it performs 
as an agent in production, and in the third and last he devotes his 
attention to interest. The first part is itself subdivided into four 
sections—one setting forth the relations between man and nature 
in the production of wealth, and showing that all production is 
really transposition of matter; another exhibiting the essential 
characteristic of capital as being concerned with mediate and 
not immediate production ; a third tracing the development of the 
term from Turgot to Adam Smith, and from Adam Smith to 
Roscher, Knies, Marx, and Jevons; and a fourth explaining the 
significance of the distinction between social and individual capital. 
In the second part, which is divided into three sections, Br. Béhm- 
Bawerk brings out the fact that capitalistic production means 
indeed increased production, but also production extending over a 
lengthened period of time. In the third he conducts an exhaustive 
inquiry into the nature and determination of interest. This part 
of the book is divided into five sections. In the first two he makes. 
a preliminary inquiry into the terms value and price, and here, as 
elsewhere throughout his treatise, he illustrates the advance which 
has been made in economic study; for, after a third section setting 
forth the difference between the value and price of present and | 
that of future commodities, and showing that the former commands 
a kind of “agio” over the latter, but an agio which varies 
according to the length of time intervening between their respec- 
tive enjoyment, he proceeds, in harmony with the increasing 
tendency to merge the theory of distribution in that of exchange, 
to apply this reasoning to the justification and determination of 
interest. A loan is, he argues, an exchange of a present for a 
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future commodity, and the earnings of capital are of the nature of 
discount. ‘There may be abuses connected with the misuse or the 
excess of interest; but in its essence it cannot be condemned, and 
it would equally exist in a socialistic state, for there too there 
would be a difference between the value of goods future and 
present. Capital then is not congealed labour, nor is it a mere 
abstraction; nor is it, thirdly and lastly, a historical but an 
economic category; and the share of capital is determined by the 
same general principles as those which are found to determine value 
and price. In this brief sketch we have endeavoured to supply an 
outline of Dr. Bohm-Bawerk’s treatise; but we have necessarily 
been unable to do more than this. For reasons which we stated 
before we believe that such an inquiry as he has here conducted is 
of the first importance at the present time; and we can only add 
that he seems to us to have brought to the subject all the width of: 
erudition and the force of reasoning which should characterise 
such a work. Nor must it be forgotten that we have in this 
volume but an instalment: it is only the second part setting forth 
his positive theory of capital, a companion volume to another 
_ published in 1884, containing a history and criticism of theories of 
interest. 


Mittheilungen der Cfesellschaft Ocesterreichischer Volkswirthe. 
Herausgegeben von dem Vorstande der Gesellschaft. 1 Jahrgang, 
1888-89. 1 Heft. Wien: F. Tempsky, 1889. 

This little pamphlet is the first part of a fresh economic 
publication. The proceedings of the Austrian Economic Society, 
which has been recently founded, or rather re-founded, at Vienna, 
with the object of exchanging opinion, and meeting for discussion 
on social and economic questions, are henceforth to be published 
at different intervals; and those of the first year of the Society’s 
existence are expected to be issued in four to six parts. In this, 
the first number, we find a chronicle of the proceedings of the 
Society, containing a history of its predecessors and of its own 
original foundation; a verbatim report of a meeting held on the 
16th April last, and continued on the 30th; when the president, 
Dr. Ritter von Stein, delivered an opening address, and a discus- 
sion on the fall of prices was introduced by Dr. Inama-Sternegg, 
and continued by Herren Max Wirth, Neurath, and others; a 
statement of the rules of the Society, and a list of its members. 
We need hardly say that we hope that the Society, which seems 
to have made a most favourable start, may continue to prosper ; 
and that this first record of its proceedings may be but the 
precursor of many another. The work of Austrian economists 
and statisticians is well known to English students, and much of 
it occupies a very high place in their estimation. The country 
which numbered among its statisticians the author of Dr. Neumann- 
Spallart’s Uebersichten, ought to be a congenial sphere for an . 
economic and statistical society. 


Finance and Politics: an Historical Study, 1783-1885. By 
Sydney Buxton, M.P. 2 vols. London: John Murray, 1888. 
In these two volumes Mr. Buxton has executed a difficult 
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task with considerable skill. He has given us a careful and 
exhaustive review of the history of national finance during 
the last hundred years; and he has dexterously interwoven 
with this a record of the chief events of contemporaneous 
politics. Beginning with Pitt, he has argued. that had that 
minister, like Walpole, “found the finances in a sound con-: 
dition,’ and had he also, like him, ‘enjoyed twenty years 
of uninterrupted tenure of office in an epoch of peace, it is 
safe to predict that he would have anticipated many or most of 
the financial and fiscal reforms of Huskisson, perhaps even those 
of Peel and Gladstone.” As it was, in the face of not a few 
difficulties, he “strove and strove successfully ” during the first 
and peaceful period of his administration, ‘‘to create a surplus,” to 
improve the ‘‘system of warehousing,” to simplify the “ method ” 
and reduce the “ cost of collection,’’ and,—‘‘ when he could find the 
means ”—to lower ‘‘ excessive duties.’’ Financial reform however 
was rudely checked by the outbreak of war; and at first Pitt, who 
seems to have anticipated an early peace, fell into the ‘fatal 
error” of making no “special” endeavour ‘‘to meet the heavy war 
expenditure.” From 1797 indeed onwards he and his successors 
did not ‘‘relax”’ their efforts in this direction; but it was now “‘too 
late to repair the laxity of earlier days,” and the return of peace 
itself failed at first to afford any real opportunity for financial 
improvement. Huskisson may, however, Mr. Buxton argues, be 
appropriately described as a “pioneer of fiscal reform,” and to his 
wise and courageous action during the years 1823. 27 at may 
truthfully be said that Peel “lar gely owed the power of carrying 
through his more thorough and far reaching reforms.” Huskisson 
found the fiscal system “strictly protective and largely prohibi- 
tive ;” he left it less protective, and with the exception of taxes on 
articles of food, he ‘practically swept away” prohibition. The 
period which elapsed between his death and the financial adminis- 
tration of Peel, though it may without exaggeration be said to 
have comprised ‘‘the halcyon days of economy in finance,” was 
yet not remarkable for fiscal reform or financial ability. Nor was 
the position when Peel acceded to office in 1841 “ encouraging 

but from the very first he entered upon a course of reform, the 
only logical conclusion of which could be free trade. He aimed 
at establishing and maintaining the principle, hitherto too often 
neglected, of ‘‘an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure.” 
He endeavoured to secure the desirable result that a surplus 
should annually be available, and should annually be applied to 
the reduction of debt. And with this he coupled the simplification 
of that harassing tariff which “injured” the trade without 
“benefiting”? the revenue of the country. First he followed on 
Huskisson’s lines, and substituted protective for prohibitive 
duties; then he openly abolished instead of merely reducing 
duties, so far at least as those on raw materials were concerned. 
Both these objects—the creation of a surplus and the reform of 
the tariff—were accomplished by the re-imposition of the income 
tax which had once been employed, and employed exclusively, 
as a weapon for war, but was now to be used of deliberate purpose as 
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an engine of peace to supply the means of repairing a “ mighty 
evil.” ‘Peel found the tariff-with over a thousand articles subject 
to duties:” he “left it with but half that number.” The repeal of 
the Corn Laws, with which his name is chiefly associated, may be 
looked upon as the logical result of these other changes, and his 
so-called “sudden” ‘‘conversion” as ‘fin reality the growth of 
years.’ From the overthrow of Peel in 1846 to the appointment of 
Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s 
government of 1853, the financial record is disappointing, although, 
‘“‘more by good luck than good management,”’ the Whig Government 
of 1846 did carry “‘some very important fiscal reforms in the way 
of reductions of duties,’ and did also accomplish the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws. With the budget however of 1853 a new era 
commenced, and the work of tariff reform, which Huskisson had 
begun, and Peel continued, was advanced a further stage by 
Mr. Gladstone, to be finally completed by him in 1860. In this, 
the first of his thirteen budgets, the three qualities of foresight, 
- courage, and mastery of minute detail, which Mr. Buxton regards 
_as characteristic of his financial work, were conspicuously displayed. 
As in 1845 the income tax, of which Mr. Gladstone now expressed a 
condemnation in principle from which he never afterwards swerved, 
was to be used as a “temporary ’’—and only a temporary—means 
of accomplishing the “noble ‘work of commercial reform.” A 
succession duty—the first new tax since the great war—was 
imposed; an attempt, rendered to a large extent futile by the 
outbreak of the Crimean War, was made to convert a portion of 
the national debt; and the customs laws were consolidated. Then 
followed the Crimean War, with the overthrow of Lord Aberdeen, 
and, some time afterwards, the resignation of Mr. Gladstone. But 
the “strain”? on the finances occasioned by the war ‘brought to 
light nothing but their soundness and vigour;” and in 1859 
Mr. Gladstone was once more Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Lord Palmerston. In 1860 came his second great budget; and 
the income tax, the abolition of which had been contemplated in 
1853, but rendered impossible by the war, was once more—and 
this time finally—employed to complete the reform of the tariff. 
In 1863 the “turning point” may be said to have occurred in 
Mr. Gladstone’s second chancellorship; and henceforth economy 
took the place of expenditure, and continued to do so until the 
change of government in 1866. This second chancellorship was, 
Mr. Buxton observes, marked by certain broad characteristics. 
The maintenance ofa “surplus of revenue over expenditure,” the 
employment of the income tax and the duties on tea and sugar for the 
purpose of reforming the tariff, and the relief impartially given to 
both these sources of revenue when once this object had been 
accomplished, were features common to the whole period; and the 
‘increase of trade,” the ‘improvement of revenue,’ and the 
“diminution of expenditure” made this second tenure of office, 
“on the whole, the most satisfactory and the most prosperous in 
English financial history.” Mr. Gladstone had peculiar oppor- 
tunities, and he availed himself of them to the utmost. In the 
budget of 1853 indeed he ventured on some prophecies which 
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were falsified by events, and some of his financial plans did not 
meet with success, while Mr. Buxton thinks—and in our opinion 
rightly—that throughout, but more especially in the earlier years, 
he did not pay sufficient attention to the reduction of the national 
debt. During his administration again as prime minister from 
1868-74, after a brief interval of conservative rule, there was 
undoubtedly economy, though it may have been, partly at least, at 
the cost of efficiency; and the revenue increased by such “leaps 
and bounds” that in 1874 an estimated surplus of five millions 
and an income tax of 3d. in the £, allowed the hope of the 
final abolition of the income tax and the realisation of one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s earliest financial projects. But the country over- 
threw the ministry, and trade began to decline, and expenditure 
to increase, while the conservative government seemed to be 
occupied in complacently incurring deficits and putting off the 
time of payment of their bills. Mr. Gladstone’s second tenure of 
office,—again for a while as chancellor of the exchequer,—was 
comparatively uneventful; and Mr. Buxton passes over the last 
five years of his history with considerable—perhaps excessive— 
rapidity. 

The sketch which we have thus given of the two volumes 
before us is perhaps the most solid and flattering testimony that 
we could render to the value of Mr. Buxton’s work. There can be 
no question of the labour which he has bestowed upon it, and he — 
certainly seems to have looked on it as a labour of love. His 
treatment is thorough and exhaustive; and the book, together with 
its appendices, contains a mass of detailed and valuable information. 
For not only does it deal with the period indicated on the title 
page, but Mr. Buxton refers more than once to financial occurrences . 
subsequent to 1885; and we find, for example, allusions to so 
recent a matter as the budget of the present year. Nor is the year 
1783 the extreme boundary of his investigations in the opposite 
direction; for when, in the course of his narrative, he comes upon 
some memorable incident—some landmark, so to say, in financial 
history—whether it be the reduction or repeal of a tax, the reform 
or simplification of a system of assessment or collection, or a 
change in the method and degree of diminishing debt, he generally 
carries back his history of the antecedents of the incident to a 
date anterior to 1783; and so sensible is he of this obligation, that 
he thinks it necessary to add an appendix supplying an account of 
one or two of the existing taxes which have “come but incidentally 
into the narrative,” ‘im order to complete,” as he says, “the 
history of the different taxes of the United Kingdom.” His book 
then is not merely a history of finance and politics from 1785 to — 
1885, but it aims also at being, in some measure at least, a 
‘history of the different taxes of the United Kingdom.” We 
cannot but think that Mr. Buxton may have been a little unwise 
in thus extending the scope of his work. We are inclined to 
believe that his book might have gained in conciseness, without, 
on the whole, losing in value, had he abbreviated and transferred 
to the notes these sketches of the previous history of particular 
taxes. We imagine that one reason which may have prevented 
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him from taking this course is the fear of over burdening the 
notes ; and he pleads so persuasively for the retention of some of 
the matter contained in them, which might, in our opinion, have 
been with advantage omitted, that we are reluctant to say that the 
notes could easily have borne this extra burden had they been 
relieved in another direction. This, however, is the chief fault we 
have to find, and it is not perhaps.very serious. We think indeed 
that Mr. Buxton’s partisanship is, in spite of all his endeavours, a 
little too apparent in the political record which he has interwoven 
with his financial history, and that the undoubted liveliness of his 
style is marred by some peculiarities which recur with painful 
_ iteration. But, on the other hand, we have no hesitation in saying 
that his book appears to be deserving of very high praise. He has 
succeeded in making the subject exceedingly interesting; and he 
has contrived by skilful arrangement to give their due prominence 
_ to the really important events. No one can read his account of the 
work of Pitt, Huskisson, Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, without carrying 
- away a very distinct idea of the features of their policy and reforms, 
and of the way in which they were related to one another. No one 
again can peruse the work without noting and remembering the 
different stages in the history of some one branch of finance—how, 
for example, the income tax was once regarded as a special tax for 
employment in war; how it was abolished at the close of the great 
war; how it was used in a time of peace by Peel in 1845, and by 
Mr. Gladstone some twenty years later, for the specific and tem- 
porary work of “purging” the tariff; how it was raised in amount 
in 1859 to meet a special need of the year; how it was lowered 
together with indirect taxation; how it was raised in 1867 without 
any corresponding increase in “ indirect taxation ;”’ how it was on 
the point of abolition in 1874; and how it has gradually crept into 
perpetuity. Mr. Buxton’s comments again on the wisdom, or 
unwisdom, of particular financial measures and policy, seem to us 
to be, in the main, reasonable and just; and we might instance as 
ulustrations of this, the moderate and balanced tone of his chapter 
on Free Trade in the first volume, and those on Debt Reduction 
and The New Sinking Fund in the second; or the impartiality 
of his criticisms on the repeal of the duty on sugar, and the abolt- 
tion of the registration duty on corn, and on Mr. Lowe’s financial 
administration in general. On the whole then we venture to offer 
to Mr. Buxton our cordial congratulations on the accomplishment 
of a work which must have called for very much labour, and for 
no inconsiderable skill. 


Traité de Critique et de Statistique Comparée des Institutions 
Financiéres, Systémes d’Impéts, et Réformes Fiscales des divers 
Etats au XIX* Siécle. Par H. Fournier de Flaix (Premiére Série), 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie., 1887. 

This book is part of an ambitious plan, which embraces a survey 
of taxation and finance, we may almost say, in all ages and in all 
parts of the civilised globe. It is a plan which will require very 
considerable industry to accomplish; but in this qualification at 
least there is no evidence that M. de Flaix will be found to fail. 

VOL. LII. PART I. M 
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In the volume before us he has conducted an investigation into 
the history of finance and taxation in England, in Canada, in our 
African and Australian colonies, in the United States, in Russia, 
in Germany, and in Italy, and in the second series we are promised 
a similar review of the other States, with the exception of . France, 
which forms the subject of a distinct work. And even this field of 
inquiry does not exhaust the energy of M. de Flaix, for he looks 
foward to an examination of the history of finance and taxation 
under the Greek and Roman civilisations, and in medizval times. 
If we may judge by the instalment of this great undertaking 
which we have now before us, M. de Flaix’s labours promise to 
meet with considerable success. We think indeed that his com- 
ments on particular financial proposals and measures are unduly 
influenced by a political bias, and he does not conceal for example 
an enthusiastic admiration for Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy. His 
book would in our opinion have gained in permanent value, although 
it might have suffered in vigour, had he adopted a more impartial 
attitude. But there can be no doubt of his industry in the collec- 
tion, and his skill in the arrangement of facts. In the first 
chapter, which is devoted to England, he traces the history of 
finance and taxation from the beginning of the century; he gives a 
general description of the character of the financial reforms of 
Huskisson, Peel, and Mr. Gladstone, and he examines in detail, in 
successive sections, the acts of each of these statesmen. He then 
surveys the different sources of revenue: the customs, the excise, 
the stamp duties, the assessed taxes, the postal and telegraphic 
services, the miscellaneous revenue, the crown lands, and the 
income tax; and he devotes a separate section to local taxation. 
He next discusses the distribution and the incidence of taxation; 
and then he proceeds to present and examine the financial reforms 
advocated during the electoral campaign in 1885 by socialists, 
who will not, he thinks, find a kindly soil in England for the recep- 
tion of their ideas; by radicals, represented by Mr. Chamberlain, 
advocating the greater distribution and easier transfer of real 
property, the disendowment of the Hstablished Church, the reorgan- 
isation of local government on an electoral basis, the municipalisa- 
tion of land, the equalisation of taxation, and free education; by 
Whigs headed by Mr. Gladstone, and by Tories under the leadership 
of Lord Salisbury. A separate discussion is then given to the case 
of Ireland and to Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy both on its political 
and financial sides ; and the chapter concludes with a review of 
the English machinery of financial legislation and administration. 
In the second and third chapters the Canadian, African, and 
Australian colonies are discussed with some brevity; a longer 
treatment is given in the fourth to the United States, a still longer 
in the fifth to Russia, and the two concluding chapters of the book 
are devoted respectively to Germany and Italy. In the preface 
to the volume the information is brought up to date, and, amongst 
other matters, a clear and concise account is given of the important 
financial operations of this year in England; and it is interesting 
to find M. de Flaix expressing an opinion that the merease 
of the duties on French wines, and the action of England with 
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regard to the sugar bounties, afford indications that an attempt to 
re-establish the protective system is by no means improbable. In 
this preface also, M. de Flaix ventures upon some general observa- 
tions on the financial and fiscal contrasts presented by the various 
countries which have come under his notice. He divides them 
into three groups. The first comprises the United States of 
America and the Hinglish colonies, the ‘New States” as he terms 
them, in the enjoyment of abundant resources. The second group, 
in which he includes Russia and Italy, is that of the old States of 
chronic poverty; and the third comprehends England and Germany, 
the prosperity of which enables them to effect many financial and 
fiscal changes. ‘To the States of the first group financial problems 
have less interest than they have to the others, for they are not so 
pressing or acute; and in the United States taxation is a weapon 
in the hand of producers to mulct the consumers. In Italy and 
Russia, on the other hand, though the latter is improving its 
financial position, all and more than the taxation that can be 
- obtained is needed; while in Hngland and Germany taxation is 
necessary indeed, but allows and exhibits reform. 


The Wealth and Annual Production of New Zealand. By 
Mainwaring Brown. Duneden: James Horsburgh, 1888. 

In this little pamphlet Professor Brown gives a series of statistics 
illustrative of the economic position of New Zealand. For his 
estimate of the wealth of the colony he relies chiefly on the 
probate returns, which, he thinks, give results lower indeed than 
the reality, but not so much beneath that point as those afforded 
by the property tax returns. The latter show the total private 
property to be 108,762,000/., or 188/. per individual; and from the 
former we should estimate the total property at 119,305,000/., and 
the property per individual as 214/., as against 305/. in Victoria, 
3231. in New South Wales, and 250/. in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Brown’s estimates of the annual production of the colony are, 
he thinks, far more encouraging, and contrast most favourably 
with those of Victoria. In the three primary industries of agricul- 
ture, mining, and manufacture, he places the net produce of the 
first at 9,745,000/., or 149/. per head, of those engaged in production, 
the total produce of the second at 1,164,599/., or g2/. per head, and 
the net produce of the third at 3,733,000/., or 118/. per head. To 
these totals he adds estimates of the production of those who are 
not working in factories, and of ordinary labourers; and he arrives 
at a grand total of 20,670,000/. From these statistics, which appear 
to be handled with care, although in many cases they are confes- 
sedly estimates, he concludes that the prospects of New Zealand 
“are not merely good, but brilliant.” But, before we endorse this 
sanguine estimate, we have to remember that he also supplies us 
with significant figures placing the public debts of the colony at 
37,304,000/., and the private indebtedness to persons outside its 
limits at 28,375,000/. 

[The Hditor regrets to observe that since this article was 
written, Mr. Brown is reported to have lost his life in an exploring 
expedition. | 
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VIl.— Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1889, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—({a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (e) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (a) Authors, de. ; (e) Societies, &e. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, de. (British) . 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic. Burnos Ayres. Boletin men- ne. 
sual de Estadistica Municipal. Amfio Il, November and rier 
December, 1888 . .sé:0s0c0-cossesseodescerannot eek pteans aera 


Austria and Hungary— 
Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr. 
Band zxxv1i— 
Heft 1. Werthe fiir die Mengenemheiten, 1887 
im 6sterreichisch-ungarischen zollgebiete ein- 
und. ausgefiihrten "Waaren. nace ee 
Heft 2 und 3. Statistik des ésterreichischen Post- 
und Telegraphenwesens, 1887  ...........:cceccscesereeees 
Heft 4. Hauptergebnisse der O6sterreichischen 
Hisenbahn-Statistik, 1887 ....2..../..c.:cesescesseseeesers 
Statistische Nachrichten tiber die Eisenbahnen der 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie, ftir das 
Betriebsjahr: 1886. Pol. c.pscctessatacernst eee 3 
Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band xix. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 1. Die 
Ergebnisse der Civilrechtspflege, 1885 ...........000..... 
Band xx. Statistik des auswirtigen Handels der 
osterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie, 1887. 
Heft 3. Waaren-Austalir (2-1 ee a 
Statistische Monatschrift. Jan., 1889  ....... eee 
W ochenausweis der Sterbefalle in den grésseren dster- 
reichischen Stidten und Gemeinden. (Current 
LIT esis.) MOR SPREE RMP LIE ep ly eps Soee e ) 


partment, Ministry 
of Commerce 





The Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Annuario Marittimo per 1886. xxxvi Annata. 8vo. L 
ondon 





Hungary 
Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas : 
Greece! Fuzet 9, 10. 1888. (Monthly vid The Royal Hungarian 
Returns) ....i..cssco cas dakcs eae aa og ee ee 
Mittheilungen des kén. ung. Ministeriums fiir Th 
Ackerbau, Industrie unl Handel. Hefte 11 und 12, * Pee & 
1888; Hefte 1 und 2, 1889. 2 ..n eee a 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn, 1886. Heft = 


Statistical Bureau 


Ministry of 


The Royal Hungarian 


Das Communicationswesen, 1886. Heft 8. Un- Statisijtal tiaeeae 


garns Rechtspflege im Jahre 1886 ......... eects 
Prague— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Ville et des Communes- 
faubourgs. Années 1883-86. 3 vols. 8vo. ........ 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville et des Communes- | The Statistical Bu- 


faubourgs. (Current numbers)  ..........ceeeeeeesees reau of Prague 
Statistischer Bericht iiber die wichtigsten demo- 
graphischen Verhiltnisse. S8vo. 1887 ............... J 


The Statistical De- | 


~- 


‘ ) 
~- ey 7 ne oe eo 


J. 8. Keltie, Haq, 


EEE ee ors 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | _ By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 

_ Belgium— 

Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. XYVIII* année, ) 

7 SRM cH cee sens hicowp odes opseneeosees sceeatecdins Tie Burner cone 
ableau Général du Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers 3) Slataen Mint 
WEAR Pe IMATE DD oo. ccceseussocensesesutocseveasendsecnenss ‘i f | 7 t jet “i 

Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays ace path tit 


Etrangers. Nov.—Jan., 1888-89 00.0.0... cscs J 
Budgets des Recettes et des Dépenses pour I’ Exercice | 
a seep ci eohcin sek eucsncvnsseresntenrenesvedes 


Chemins de Fer, Postes, et Telegraphes, Marine. +} J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Compte-Rendu des Operations pendant 1886. Maps. 


ye iS BONS Sa Se ea on 
BRUXELLES. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique] Dr. E. Janssens, 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers)... { Brussels 
Bulgaria— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Roumélie Orientale, année 
PGA OM On ys Accs criebenchoviccnnsedesposodnesesdsos edees essen soeseees BS) Realtios Weg: 


Renseignements Statistiques de la Direction des 
Finances de la Roumélie Orientale. 8vo. 1883 ... 


Chile— 
Estadistica Comercial de la Republica de Chile corres- | Department of Com- 
pondiente al afio de 1887. BVO. «0... cscesessesseeceee mercial Statistics 


Censo referente a Elecciones, Julio de 1887. 8vo. 

Memoria presentada por el Ministro de Relaciones JS. Keltie. Es 
Esteriores i de Colonizacion, al Congreso Nacional - Heilie, ESq. 
NM ected acne chook aes sh nth cciseacesveiedectevaions 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
Customs Gazette. July—September, 1888. No. 79] Sir Robert Hart, 
List of Chinese Lighthouses, &c., for 1889. Maps Jf K.C.M.G., Peking 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. New Series. Vol. xxii, No. 6, and | The Society 
RIN Cop be LOS 1 SS. PIAGER .22h...ssciscsccessesestescsoscsases 


Colombia. Informe presentado al Congreso de la 
Republica en sus Sesiones Ordinarias de 1888 por el} J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Mrnustro de Hacienda. Lia. 8¥0. .:......0.0i....sececesscscveseeees 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke.| The Danish Political 
I EGON Tair occvevtsscs-yalececcncecsasoeeasedons mpadedeoacotusenete Jf Economy Society . 


France— 
Annuaire Statistique de la France. XT* année, 1888 spe eer AGO D: 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de] The Ministry of 
Législation comparée. Dec., 1888, Jan. et Feb., 1889 Finance 


Budget Général de lExercice 1889. 4 vols., 4to. ........ + 
Ministére de l’Interieur. Revue Générale d’Adminis- | 
tration. IX* année. Octobre, 1886. 8vo.. ........... rd. S. Keltie, Esq. 


Tableau Général du Commerce de la France avec ses 
Colonies et les Puissances Etrangéres pendant 1885 

Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris. | Sir G. Baden-Powell, 
Années 1885 et 1886. 2 Vols., MAPS ........sssseseeseeseees M.P., London 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
L’Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers)........ The Editor 
Revue des Banques. Recueil mensuel des Institutions] M. E. Fournier de 
de Credit etde Prévoyance. Tome viii, fase. 1,3. 1889. Flaix, Paris 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 


Partie Littéraire. Janvier et Février, 1889 .......:.... ty 
»  Lechnique. es 1889. -.achee The Editor 
Revue Géographique Internationale. No. 154. 1888..:.. x 


Revue d’Economie Politique. III® année, No. 1,) 
1889. (Contents.) Legon sur Economie Politique | 
classique: LZ. Brentano. De la progression des + The Publishers 
Budgets et du Réle de Etat: H. St. Mare. 
Socialisme et individualisme: 7. Ferneutl .....00.000+ J 
Annales de lKcole Libre des Sciences Politiques. } 
III¢ année, No. 1, 1889. (Contents.) Une Enquéte 
anglaise sur la publication des Débats du Parle- 
ment: R. de Labouvlaye. A propos de |’ Alcoolisme 
et des Projets de Réforme de l’Impét des Boissons : oy «ae 
Caraven. aie gouvernement local: de l’Irlande de + The Paeriyeon 
1830 4 1886: J. Flach. Les premiéres conquétes 
de Mohammed-Ali au Soudan: ZL. Bassereau. La 
réforme de l’administration locale en Angleterre: 
Ei. BOW Y > icse8. A Be, Ae ee 3 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1889— 
Janvier. Mortalité des enfants du premier Age " 
Dr. Lédé. Recensement de la batellerie en France. 
Emigration italienne en 1887: 7. Lowa. Accidents 
de chemins de fer en Prusse: M. Hoffmann «2... 
Février. Statistique des dégrévements en France: 
A. de Foville. Consommation du sucre en Fin- 
lande :_K. FF. Lg MGtts vers soatioccssscreue sees ees 
Mars. Un Centenaire économique, 1789-1889 : 
A, Neymarck. La population spécifique de 
V'Alpérie:. 7, Botts atendhaciie Si te ake ae J 








The Society 


Germany— 
Deutsches Handels- Archiv. Jahrgang 1888. Jan.—Nov.....J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. . 
Nov.WJath., 1888-89 -.si..5..ccch iets. veacdadacdenecesceubatbeees 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 

Band xxxivy. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollge- | The Imperial Statis- 
biets mit dem Auslande, 1887. Zweiter und tical Bureau 
Grifter: Theil... cssisssses castesssigcsé osasssssescsscsczcctessseretecsats 

Band xxxvi. Der Verkehr auf den Heaaicn, 

Wasserstrassen, 1887. tc, stqsceiecotinccts ts. 2s neeeeeeeeeee J 
Prussrta. Preussische Statistik. Band xcviii. Die 
Geburten, Hheschliessungen, und Sterbefille im 
preussischen Staate, 1887 cii.cs. cscs .cideetteceatesdactteoreduace 
Bapren. Verhandlungen der Stiinde-Versammlung J. 9. Keltie. 1 
eae Groszherzogthums Baden, 1887. 4to. .......... re Sr me ee 

AVARIA. Gemeinde-Verzeichniss fiir das Kdénig- : , 

reich Bayern. Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung vor he ne 

1 Dezember, 1880. La '8¥o. sfeiiss..ihcsccdh. duces then London 

Hesszt. Hauptvoranschlag der Staats-Hinnahmen 
und- Ausgaben des Grossherzogthums Hen, | J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Prussia 


1888-89—1890-91. -Folississsssssatss cadet wetiiaectes ator 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Germany— Contd. 
Saxony—— 
Mittheilungen des Statistischen Vereins fiir das 
Konigreich Sachsen. Parts 6, 8—138, 15 and 16. : 
Pe Phar so dower acsiaun ae eed 
Staatshaushalts-Etat auf die Finanzperiode 1888- 
EE Oa eee ORT dal naeew i io cot. desk snvdovsesedesdabsivides 
Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. | The Royal Statistical 
1888) Heft [und 2. Diagrams......c.cc0. wicca a Bureau of Saxony 
SCHWARZBURG-SONDERSHAUSEN. Santshatshaltectat 
des Furstenthums—, fiir die Finanzperiode 1888-91. } J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
| re ese ett PRR NW cny WEI V ste od unebedonaothsceubdiseviins te debode 


Die Berliner Volkszéhlung von 1880. Heft 1—3. ) 
DM AEG dyna. 080d fo08 Ne oh. dilaasvishsssneenvsnnsurenvesonvetiont | she 
Verdoffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt he pus he Bu- 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle f ptsl ate tiry tre 
und Witterung. (Current numbers) .............00. J) 
Franxrort. Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des 
Medicinalwesens die Krankenanstalten und die | The Statistical Bu- 


offentlichen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt reau 
Frankfurt a. M. xxxi Jahrgang, 1887 ou... 

Archiv fir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. . 
Zweiter Jahrgang, Heft E. 1889 .1.......0.02-ssceseeee bee SU 


Verein Deutscher Hisenbahn-Verwaltungen. Beitrige 
zur Theorie der Dienstunfihigkeits- und Sterbens- 


Statistik. Jahre 1887, verfasst von Herm. Zimmer- The Association 


PAL ARTAL ES YO. sreapratystsrecnesstdoteonsaseesttcostroedtioees 
Greece— : 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers.| The Statistical Bu- 
Derabre——- VSCOM Ure; LEBS. «2. 2......2cieleansen ccd eobereysdecees: reau 
Commerce de la Gréce avec les Pays Htrangers du . 
1 Septembre au 31°" Décembre, 1886. FFol............. } te 


Guatemala. Informe de la Direccion General de . 
eR EEE SOO LD SYO. <2, -0c25.c-secesesccaccosseoeseerasoses } J. 8. Keltie, Bsq. 


Hawaii— 

Biennial Report of the Chief Justice of the Supreme | 
Court to the Legislative Assembly of 1886................ 

Report of the Minister of Finance to the Legislative 
ee MMC RT feces 05 eccnencacaraconesroccivocscseeconssetendensess 

Report of the Minister of Foreign Affairs to the . 
Deorisiative ASsemDly Of TS8G6\ ...............r-resrcerusercees Be So a 

Leprosy. Report of the Board of Health to Hes 


ihegisiative Assembly of 1886  ....40.........scssesdsrcceesees 
Honoxrvxiv Almanac and Directory, 1887  .......sceseeee J 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1888. No. 154. Educazione | The Director-General 
PEPER SEI URIATIGA Se LS VO. focsccenseccecenseotnesusvorgeatssatessraens of Agriculture 


Atti della Commissione Consultiva sulle Istituzioni di of theStatistical De- 


Annali del Credito e della Previdenza. Anno 1888.) The Director-General 
PFSVidENZA € AU! LAVOLO......rerscsccvrvessesersveervore Aint or vate partment of State 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
Annali di Statistica— 
Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 14. Cremona. 1888 ) 
Saggio di Statistica delle Mercedi. 1888 ................ 
Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Fase. 4, 6, 
1888 ;: Fase. 1, 1889.2) 33... cen. ctavsten teen eee 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Annov. Dicembre, 1888 .................:000 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno xix, Nos. 10e11. 1888 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Anno vi, No. 14, 1888; anno vii, No. 1, 1889 _........ 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali | 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 
Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). | The Director-General 
Nov., Dec.,.1888 <..2.2.5.iih.c3 bag sdesanestee cetera nna L of the Statistical 
Commissione Reale d’Inchiesta sulle Opere Pie. Sta- | Department of the 








tistica delle Opere Pie al 31 Dicembre, 1880. Toscana State 
Lavori delle Autorita Giudiziarie in Materia Civile e 
Penale negli anni 1880-86 ed Appunti di Legislazione 
e di Statistica comparata sull’ Ordinamento Giudi- 
ZIATIO, L888 “cidesseschesoresVowseseeuash vssuess eee er 
Relazione della Leva sui nati nel 1867 e delle vicende 
del BR. Hsercito 1887-88. ~4t0.0h..ceeees ee 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e 
di Esportazione. Dicembre, 1888. ..............:seseeseeneees 
Statistica dei Debiti Comunali e Provinciali per mutui 
al 31 Dicembre,:I885 <..5-scasencctatee share eee an 
Statistica della Stampa Periodica nell’ anno 1887 ........ y 


L’Keonomista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. iv, No. 1, 1889. 
(Contents.) Autonomia della scienza dei tributi: 
A. Zorli. Legislazione bancaria: L. Rameri. 
L’enfiteusi e la questione agraria in .Italia e in 
Irlanda: G. Valenti. Le banche cooperative e la 
“ Popolare'’} A. Mortard *....ucimte ace eee 4 


Japan. Imperial University of Japan. Calendar for : : 
the year 1888-89, 870... \uws.sssciqinn ees eae The University 


The General Statis- 


Paraguay. Revue du Paraguay. No.8. 1888. 8vo..... tical’ Buveat 
Portugal— 
Annuario Estatistico de Portugal, 1885. La 8vo......... ) 
Conselho Superior das Alfandegas. Boletim Estatis- | 
tico. Nos. 1—11, L886 i.cc.dewsine caayaa tscca Sipeeieee ce amnae J. S. Keltie, Esq. 


Commercio dc Continente do Reino e Ilhas adjacentes | 
com Paizes Estrangeiros ecom as Provincias Portu- 
‘ guezas do ultramar, 1888-85. Fol. ....:.....:cccsencee eonevee 
enso de 1878. Relacao das Freguezias do Continente 
e Ilhas. Populacao, Sexos e Fogos. 8vo. 1879 i oa 


Roumania. Tableau général du Commerce de la 
Roumanie avec les Pays Etrangers pendant le 1 + J. S, Keltie, Esq. 
Semestre de 18862 “has SvOee eich acdhccdce cece 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 





Russia— 

Commerce Extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe. | The Department of 
PIGTONESHL BSS c (LRP TUUSSIAT) so ..ecsccesdecsssssssesdeanensstees Customs 

Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
mmapert.) er Gli Wussian,)) “1889 ........c...sceieetsecoseeseee St. Petersburg 

Réglement Définitif du Budget de l’Empire pour 
lExercice, 1887. Rapport par le contrédleur de % 
BMA el oy Bi cio. focdveyacsosescicnscconeiecsarsaceussdee! 


The Central Statisti- 


cal Committee 


Statistique de ’Empire de Russie, IV. La Récolte 
Moyenne dans la Russie d’Europe, 1883-87. Dia- 


NRRL etree sede o re daecsgeefee vines ncvscodeiesesvassocssonsees 
Spain— 
Censo de la Poblacion de Espana en 1877. La wea E. Stanford, Esq 
Pe a Rr ame eleeicseh FES2 eS. c soaps iebdeeseeneeelgacevesucees ; , ; 
Estadistica de la Administracion de Justicia en lo | 


criminal durante 1883-87. 5vols. 80. wees 
Estado General de la Armada para el ao de 1887_.... ‘ J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Estadistica General del Comercio Exterior de Espaiia | 


nN Ae ee ee ME FY, Eds. hesbceucdeseeasscsenece 

Estadistica General del Comercio Exterior de Espafia] Sir G. Baden-Powell, 
a ee ees. Sic OS.Sidads Glodqiossssesiedessbecse M.P. 

Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 145—149.| The Board of Cus- 
ee Ng Fal soos caudovacseabeadececdoedsacedsece cancers toms 


Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid— 
Boletin. Tomo xxv, Nos. 83—6, 1888 ............:csceseees . 
La Cuestion del Rio Muni. Maps. 8vo. 1889 .... \ ube eeriegy 
Sweden and Norway— 
SwEDEN. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
Mer evades LSS (oe CPPrisOns).i1.02..1.c.cceecssseseseseses 
Statens Jernvagstrafik, 1887. (Railways) ........ 
MO VeT ROD LOL BCE OStal) ote tic.caecscetsdsteceescsneetes ae 
. Jordbruk och boskapsskétsel; 1888. (Agriculture) Pe Central Statisti- 
Undervisningsvasendet, 1883-84. (Ecucation) | cal Bureau, Sweden 





AM ASOD 


. Valstatistik, 1885-87. (Elections)............ cee 
S. Allminna Arbeten, 1887. (Public Works) ........ 
Braasbisk bidekritt. NO. 3, 1888 ..............0.....ceccsceseen a 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke— 
73. Tabeller vedkommende de faste Eiendomme, ) 
1876-85. (Landed Property) ...........:.sscse00 
74, Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand, 1884. 
ee Naat edo cae cavers sid ey) dedes oesavtersnvesnens 
75. Beretning om Sundhedstilstanden og Medicinal- 
forholdene, 1886. (Sanitary Condition)........ ! 
76. Beretning om Rigets Distriktsfongsler, 1887. 
eee Me TTI I. 000. sade yssodnsccvcvesteancoeeee \ The Central Statisti- 
77. Oversigt over Sindssygeasylernes Virksomhed, cal Bureau, Norway 
PSS ee Clamatic tA py lums) 2... scccc..ccescescosssesenee 
78. Den civile Retspleie i aaret 1886 med sammen- 
lignende Tabeller for tidligere Aar. (Judicial) | 
79. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Kriminalstatis- 
tik, 1886. (Criminal Statistics) 0.0... 
80. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibsfart, 1887. 


RUE CHESINA DSU Tees gute Catvay A shat asctisasechyiasd etldeatdeccbess 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
Norway—Contd. 
Statistisk Aarbog. 8° Aargang, 1888. (tation The Central Statisti- 


Year Book) «......cssassswssvorsstetisras sessed tsbsideveosesbodtved cal Bureau, Norway 
Switzerland— 
Apergu des résultats provisoires du recensement fédéral | The Federal Statis- 
de la population @nj1 888 [cz ycccescm-eenrescencenartey histo tical Bureau 
Compte d’ Etat pout 1887 si. iie. con stetesdsisonenets.-seoet then 7 


Rapport du Conseil Fédéral sur le Compte a’ Btat J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
POUF 1886. SVOl . 2. cscvncsyeacssotcees eceasebnatesslanees setae atemaeen 
Statistique Suisse des accidents pour le semestre du ) 


1° Avril at. 30 Septembre, 1885) re-set ssctsceaee 
Statistique de la Suisse. 72° Livraison. Résultats de {| The Federal Statis- 
la Visite Sanitaire des Recrues en Automne, 1887..., tical Bureau 
Journal de Statistique Suisse. 3 et 4 Quartal-Heft. 
1888 *,...:.5:1-sosconosssdsoesonmowtesssinuenscos6Eaies > -oatiO eC toss Natamne J 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on the] The Department of 
Condition of Crops, &c. December, 1888 ..........3...4. Agriculture 
Annual Report and Statements on Foreign Comunen 
and Navigation, Immigration, and Tonnage for the | 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1888  .............:csssersereenee | The Bur f St 
Quarterly Report on Imports, Exports, Immigration, fs Cae oe 


and Navigation for the three months ending Sep- ste eee 





tember, 1888. [No 1, 1888-89] sscsssssscssssnsesvesseese aie 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 

5, 6, 1888-89... hic..cocsestpneeesttacenceies Searatenny felpae.. ereae ame 
Compendium of the Ninth Census of the United 

States, 1870. 8V0. scvisism toute ssstivithe tt ahsneaettens |e. Stanford, Esq. 


Commercial Relations of the United States with} The Department of 
Foreign Countries during 1885 and 1886. 2 vols. State 


Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. The Comptroller 


1st December, 1888. Vols. i and ibn eeseeesseees 
Report of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1886-87 .....csseseocsadsvssdeesort snnesaasscseypebPNetCT avr tke? 13 deka The Bureau of Edu- 
Industrial Education in the South. Plates. 8vo. cation 
[Circtlar, No: 5) 2 cos tecsscuvecsrtestnclrasssvsss) Anette tee tie 
Report of the Director of the Mint upon Production] The Director of the 
of the Precious Metals during 1887...........c.cceseeee Mint 


Report of the Surgeon-General of the Army for the The Surgeon-Gene- 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1888. Map .........0. } 

Report of the Supervising Surgeon-General of the 
Marine-Hospital Service for the fiscal year 1888. # 
Plates-and plans J..ci.su.tedeni eeeaet. at tists eee 

Massacuvsetts. Forty-sixth Report on the Registry, Pe, 
and Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths for toe Stato Board of 
A887 anstid. asd: (eae dan ae ea EEL se 

New Jersey. Tenth Annual Report of the Bureau) Edward D. Page, 
of Statistics of Labor and Industries for 1887. 8vo. Esq., New York 

Ruope Istanp. Monthly Reports of Deaths in the| Dr. H. M. Snow, 
City of Providence. Nos. 402 and 403. 1888-89... Providence 


Bankers’ Magazine. January—February, 1889...........0 The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 1889.... 9 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekl 
numbers.) 1889). cessesrecsrsscesdesccctscsassissesssissssssivseseestbess ie the Editor 
American Economic Pee ation. Branch Perec arona! 
SER ALS UGE REET VAY LOO cay eaasdesccoseceensésosesece.steseeadts 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xx, 
No. 4.and Supplement. 1888-89 oo... 
American Public Health Association. Report of the 
Committee on the Pollution of Water Supplies. } The Association 


| The Association 


The Society 


SO, LSSS ee eee ee iete eee eet nck Veewteadeeet 
Astor Library. Fortieth Annual Report of the 
TERS EE: Se ae Re The Trustees 
Franklin Institute. Journal. June, 1888. January— : 
repre 1680 28 1 aie den:. Te FEO The Institute 


Proceedings at the Sixth National Convention of the) y4,, Spanaway 
Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United States. E ae FACS 
oo pp. Syo. Des Moines; 1888 :.v.c.csscscsssscsiie: is 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. iii, No. 2. 1889.) 
(Contents.) Trusts according to Official Investiga- 
tions: H. B. Andrews. Appreciation of Gold: 
F. Y. Edgeworth. Railroad Business under the | G. H. Ellis, Esq., 
Interstate Commerce Act: 4. T. Hadley. The Boston 
Fundamental Idea of Capital: S. NN. Patten. 
Italian Finances from 1860 to 1884. Part 1: 
A,B. Houghton 4. ct teeeiweie bbe kiss ices eei beets tutkes 


The General Statisti- 
cal Bureau 


Oriental del Uruguay. Aifio Tete Plates and dia- 


Uruguay—Anuario Hstadistico dle la Republica 
grams. La S8Vv0. ......siissssscsrsvsavvesssssessassesseatsieasesteeaeeeeett 


_ Rome. Actes du—, Novembre, 1885. Tome ii (in 


2 vols.) Portraits and plates. 8vo. Rome, 1889........ 


International. Congrés Penitentiaire TieerbaConil de ieee) a itovat 
London 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Agricultural Statistics of British India for 1884-85. Fol. J. 8. Keltie. E 
Finance and Revenue Accounts for 1885-86. Fol. .... Siete grb 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 8 The Departinent of 


CD ALS ok ee Rect sebecne dione sts 0AV oo ZisASooyechochevenes Finataeaud C 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly ae ia Calc a se, 
Accounts. Nos. 5—7, 1888-89 ........c.sscsecssessseeeechebes a pelt A ae 


Annual Reports of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 
Government of India. 18th—21st, and 23rd Reports 
Oe EIS OY SON 8 5 205 GN 0 

Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition of India during 1877-78. (No. 366). 


ie TERR ost TIN he 28S von oye Tovved dasenee The President, Dr. T. 
BomsBay. Medical History of the European Troopsin} Graham Balfour, 
the Bombay Command for 1886. Fol. ou... F.R.S. 
British BurMA. Report on the Sanitary Administra- 
tion of British Burma for 1883. Fol... 


Mapras Presidency. Annual Report on the Civil Hos- 
pitals and Dispensaries in the Madras es, 
for 1884. Fol. ..... ade oebenvvabeovavevavees eS 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
British Honduras— 


Blue Book, 1886...’ <HOl. sa .s;ctcorsspcsupresbose -ecuetyssanbenese=:eeeaeaem ; 
Almanac ‘for 18872. 8V0 i, .-ec.scmesssniens es eee } J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Estimates for the year 1889-90.............s:cssessstssenssoosevarss 7 
Preliminary Abstract of the Business of Canadian Life 
Insurance Companies for:1888 22)..5-,..0stu.tescagsnecset em 
Public Accounts for 1887-88524. .css-:ses- ck oeteettes eee 
Report of the Auditor-General on Appropriation ! 
Accounts for 1887-88 s..22.:1. Sica eyeaenre eee 
Report on Canadian Archives for 1887 .........ss.sseceee 
Report of the Commissioner of the North-West 
Mounted Police Horcee, 1888... :cdese scssecertecsguessstestoumes 
Report of the Commission to South America with 
respect to the Argentine Republic, Uruguay, and 
Brazil, 1888 oo. shecdesieosterecessassvstalery pes eee eee 
Report of the Department of Indian Affairs for 1888 { J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Report of the Department of Militia and Defence for f ,» LL.D., Ottawa 
LSBB8 . ..oc.cocsasssstisatoeyoutebsoemte on qteees enewntedes = aid eames aie eet 
Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 1888 ee 
Report of the Minister of Justice as to Penitentiaries 
for 1887-88 «00.2. .c.ueevetstlseee tartan ts seve. cesk eet ae nena aes 
Report of the Minister of Public Works for 1887-88 
Report of the Minister of Railways and Canals for 
1887-88 cscs. s sce, desantancnagedesteete snes ate eeotene ee eee 
Report of the Postmaster-General for 1887-88 ............ 
Report, Returns and Statistics of the Inland Revenues 
for 1887-88 503.1 Bim eros sebouss taser ices ieveloase pe eee 
Report of the Secretary of State for 1888 ese 
Tables of Trade and Navigation for 1887-88 ................ 
British Cotumpia. Ninth Annual Report of the . 
Board of Trade, from July, 1887, to July, 1888. 8vo. } J: OA ae 


ee and Finance Chronicle. Vol. ix, Nos. 1 and 2, 9; The Editor 





Cape of Good Hope— 

Acts of Parliament for the Session 1888. Fol. ............ 
Votes and Proceedings of Parliament. Session 1888— 
Appendix I to Votes and Proceedings. Vol. 1. 
General and Financial. Vol. 2. Agriculture, Civil 
Service, Colonial Forces, Convicts, Education, 
Medical, Mines, Museums and Public Libraries, 
Native Affairs, Police; Postal and Telegraphs, 
Public Works, Railways, Woods and Forests. | The Colonial Secre- 

Vol. 3. Convicts and Gaols Inquiry, Diamond tary, Cape Town 
Trade Acts, Fire in De Beer’s Mine ..............::00000 
Appendix II to Votes and Proceedings. Reports of 
Select Committees, Session 1888. Plates. 8vo.... 


The “Argus” Annual and South African Directory 
for 1889, with a map showing all the Postal Routes. 
22nd Year of Publication Bv0~ 62s... eee 





Ceylon. Census of the Island of Ceylon, 1871. General 


Report. Fol. \ E. Stanford, Esq. 


POOPED E Oe Hee ETE OE OEEE EES EEEOHEFEEHEHESESETEEEETE EES OEEEHEOHEEES 
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(o) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Newfoundland— 
Customs Returns for 1886. La. 870. uc... cesecsesseeceesees 
POOR AUR V Oe Ola EEN Ocak ccasscesnsnesndsccnrceossesoorenesoonss J.8. Keltie, Esq. 
Year Book and Almanac for 1887. 8V0........ccscccceseeseee 


_New South Wales— 


Census of 1871. Parts 1—3 (in 1 vol.). Ages, Stanford, Esq. 


Religion, and Nationality. Fol. ............. ce eceesseeees 
Comparative View of the Mortality of the different | The Board of Health, 
Colonies from certain Diseases. Fol. 1889 ............ Sydney 
Hand-book of New South Wales Statistics for 1887] The Agent-General 
PPC VLOVSLY Cate CEN UO RE varices sess sn .c-scccessnthnsecvseonie for N.S. Wales 


New Zealand. Statistics of the Colony for 1887, with | The Registrar-Gene- 
Abstracts from the Agricultural Statistics of 1888 .... ral of New Zealand 


Queensland—- 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing | 
Vital Statistics). Nos. 78 and 103. 1888......00000. The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics, 1887. Twenty-eighth Annual Report ral of Queensland 
Dy Che Hepistrar-Cremeral ec icerscccecst-ntesacsss.c.sesessrescesones 


Straits Settlements. Report in anticipation of the - 
DSR URee TOO Ke LOD! LOG (4 Cements ee tee leditsesecsccccsesecessonssneeees i J-8. Keltie, Esq. 


The Government 


Tasmania— 
{ Statistician 


Statistics of the Colony of Tasmania for 1887. Fol... 


Papers and Proceedings of the Royal Society of : 

Tasmania for 1887. Plates. SV0. .....s.sesescsscssesesers } AAs 
Trinidad. Report of the Registrar-General of Mar-] The Registrar-Gene- 
_ riages, Births, and Deaths for 1888. Fol... ral 


Victoria— 

The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining 
Registrars for the quarter ended 30th September, | The Mining Depart- 
Wiese USERS Duals Er kane ane ee ment 

Mineral Statistics of Victoria for 1887. Diagram........ 

Victorian Year Book for 1887-88. (Fifteenth Year of] H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Issue.) Vol. ii. Interchange, Production, tam} C.M.G., Govern- 
(OE WNP GE 20 epee Fleder cS EE ment Statist 


Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria. Vol. i, ‘ 
PM MORE tel Be eB LOWS ON eivizrsicvasev sea. r+ceesvee sence noses } os 
Western Australia— 
PA God br abit gt) Be 2 Give a0) i And SRA a 
Public Accounts for 1886, with the Report of the > J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
AN Gee E OTE) Ne NN) 2 I 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— ; 
Agricultural Produce Statistics of Great Britain for | The Agricultural 
PN RIOD OS: |. neosesdncsvasver (ssvecsecosersaracsnsvaveoes Department 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Report on French Agricultural Schools, prepared for 
the Agricultural Department, by Major P. G. Craigie, } The Author 
1888..-_[.C-5609 ony areas Shyes cae SE ee 
Foreign Office, Miscellaneous Series, 1888. No. 107. 
Germany. Report on the Law of 1887 relating to | C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Insurance against Accidents for Persons engaged in C.B. 
Maritime eallings 2. 235:.-,,00-2g fenesseeuss ote eee ee 
Board of Trade Journal. January and February, 1889. 
Statistical Tables and Report relating to Emigration 


and Immigration in 1888. No. 10. 1889............... L The Board of Trade 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. December— 

February, 1888-89 <......::ccedsusiosesvenscreiensier vageg nee 
Statistical Report of the Health of the Navy for 1887. | The Medical Depart- 

Maps, . (407.)5 1888 2... -co3 penta arerts sence eee ment of the Navy 
Statistical Miscellany [of Parliamentary Papers. | . 

Vols; xiii—xxiii.. “Pols 1876-86 9.0.0 eee } Mrs; ler 

England— 


Fiftieth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages in England (1887). 
[C-5590.] ~ 1888 ...cc2. checgient eck sessonn tee eee 

Quarterly Report of Marriages to September, Births > 
and Deaths to December, 1888. No. 160 ................. 

Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven other 
great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current numbers) ) 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 5 parts, | The Trustees of the 
ALO, + LBB8-B9 Misc iach sosseocsotseunngn anaes svateinias Sereno tera mene Museum 

Lonpon. Metropolitan Fire Brigade, Report of nef Captain E. M. Shaw, 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


Chief Officer on the state of the Brigade and the 
Fires in London during UGS 8rivcccccrcscst tccespaseeteeet 


Ireland— 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to September, Births 
and Deaths to December, 1888. No. 100 .............. 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the + i aaa 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- tet OF en 
turns.) (Current numbers) ............0e Rr, 

Fifty-fourth Report of the Commissioners of National BR. Mall 
Education in Ireland for 1887, with epzendi. f Esq. Dubli On ON, 
[C-5406] and [C-5406-I.] 8vo., 1888... Pd. URS 


The Registrar-Gene- 


Scotland— 

Thirty-second Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- ) 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scot- 
land. [Abstracts of 1886.] [C-5608.] 1888........ 

Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Mar- | The Registrar-Gene- 
riages for the Quarter ending 3lst December, 1888. } ral of Scotland 
WO: 136 wii0..pcsss9 ste PE eee cere ete ee eee 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) (Current 
MUMUD ELS) ccscscds Goss vezod opraceiaatervadeee ean eee 

fue Accounts published in the year 1888. | The City Chamber- 

Oo ne waanvseiss so00:05 anarsal inndlin essen Maa et Re ce lain 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. : By whom Presented. 


(d) Authors, &c. 
AsHiLEY (W. J.). What is Political Science? An 
Inaugural Lecture given at the University of Toronto, } The Author 
PoC ees OD es PemMow LOrOntO, 1888 .. .c..eccccsscses veaes 


Boum-Bawerk (Dr. Eveen v.). Kapital und va M. Wagner, Inns- 


zins. Zweite Abtheilung. Positive Theorie des 
bruck 


Kapitals. xx + 470 pp. 8vo. Innsbruck, 1889........ 
Bonaparte (Prince Roland). 
Note on the Lapps of Finmark. 11 pp., maps, 4to. ) 
RN OR sc nccichanndneds <osandssore decease | 
La Nouvelle-Guinée, III* Notice. Le Fleuve Augusta. Pits Ath oe 
Peete a tut aris, 1887 rca. ccoss ese Si cenednoues 2 
‘La Nouvelle-Guinée, [V* Notice. Le Golfe Huon. 
Baa, 0 E2718, LBBB okie doen cconenoncenees 
Craicize (Magor P. G.). The Farmers’ Labour Bill. 


(Journal of the Farmers’ Club). 8vo., 1888................ ? 
Gatton (Francis). Natural Inheritance, ix + 259 pp., 

Saree OME A yeas anni led caceneopathoipedessanesgorsossuperensdes ” 
Gisson (GroRGE R.). The Stock Exchanges of London, 

Paris, and New York, A Comparison. 125 pp., plates, . 


aI ENMPIIN QUE 81 SOO) Ao sip ccsceendsbarscccasasconsacseatecssdacsecesoes 
GoEHLERT (Dr. Vino.). Die Schwankungen der Gebur- 
tenzahl nach Monaten. 22 pp., 8vo. Wien, 1889 rey 
Hetmutu, SchwartTzz, AND Co. Annual Report on The Firm 
Vir Orer soo c Pp. tl, LB89% cells iesecstessectoegedht 
Hensuaw (Ricwarpd 8.) Statistics, &c., relating to the 
Building Trade. 8 pp.,8v0. 1889) ceccccsssssussssssessse } The euthor 
Horton (S. Dana)— 
International Monetary Conference, Paris, 1881. ) 
Address on the Interest of the United States in the 
Silver Question. 20 pp., 8vo. 1881 wo... eee 
La Monnaie et la Loi. Traduction par Emile de 
Layeleye. 37 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1881 ............ce 
Sir Isaac Newton and England’s Prohibitive Tariff 
upon Silver Money. An open letter to Professor | 
W.S. Jevons. 29 pp., 8vo. Cincinatti, 1881 ........ b i 
The Position of Law in the Doctrine of Money, and 
other Papers. 45 pp., 8vo. 1882 oo... eee 
The Parity of Moneys as regarded by Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, and Mill. An open letter answering a 
question of a Member of the Royal Commission on 
Gold and Silver, by Amicus Curiae. 31 pp., 8vo. 
Ns ee Eda nyac ese oniarhapesruurs dcoondeaycoseoutenéederse J 
JOHNSTON (Rev. JAMES). A Century of Christian 
Progress and its Lessons, xvi + 198 pp., 8vo. 1888. | 
Jones (JosEPH). Letters of—, of Virginia. 1777-87.| W. OC. Ford, Esq., 
xiv +157 pp., 4to. Washington, 1889.00.00. eee Washington 
LavELEYE (KMiLe DE). International Bimetallism Cay ala yr beran ie 
the Battle of the Standard. 87 pp., 8vo. 1881 ..... As amen tee: iit 3 
McCorp (F. A.). Hand-book of Canadian Benet Teta eest ee 
UEP ONO. RLODUTORE AGED fo i.s.e..csesesiecsscdedscssscsosseees Piva aii 
McDermort (Epwarp). The Railway Clearing House: 
Its place in relation to the working and management of The Author 
Pmpiieh Heatwave. GAr-pp., OVO. .......ccsccssccoosccesescesesereace 
Page and Gwyther— 
Chart of Prices and Rates in London during els) f hie Brew 
(Bar Silver, Mexican Dollars. India Council Bills) 


” 











”) 


* 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(d) Authors, &ce.— Contd. 
Page and Gwyther—Contd. 
Chart of Money and Discount Rates in London during | m,, Binm 
V888 ?vecccsercnts socasstenpedaveae nates dlmnessghensaetats rey atntte: ee eeae aan 
PIERRARD (Pav). Tableaux Syneatiates du Commerce 
de Laines, Fils et Tissus en Angleterre pendant 1888. > The Author 
Sheat folded .2..cais.csvisescssnchcaphatecncneee setae reese ag eae 
RAFFALOVICH (ARTHUR). Les Marchés de Londres, de 
Paris, et de Berlin en 1888. 16 pp., 8vo. Paris, 
VSB .cceccessedveucnscttevsceostekeetanuan es she a8 se cai gehis kaos aes emai 
SHARLAND (Emity C.). Coin of the Realm: What is 
it? or Talks about Gold and Silver Coins. With a 
few practical lessons based on ‘‘ Norman’s Single Grain 
System.’ Withan Appendix. 8vo. 1888 .............00 
Van de Linde (Gerard)— 


Company. Work. 65 pp.,.Sv07 0 1880s. .csecncon ne 


J. H. Norman, Esq. 


The Preparation and Audit of the Accounts of Income 
and Expenditure relating to Charitable Institutions. 
2nd Edition. 43 pp.5 Svo8 TSSGs re ccmse eee 

Vine (Str J.R.8.). Municipal Corporations Companion, 

Diary, Directory, and Year Book of Statistics for 

1881, 1882, and 1883. 3 vols. Portraits. 8vo. ........ 


The Author 


F. D. Sandell, Esq. © 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 

Armada Tercentenary Commemoration. Catalogue of 
the Exhibition of Armada and Elizabethan Relics, 
held in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 1888. Maps 
and plates, 8vo.. Plymouth, 1888.2.,...0cc.-csssssvecssateon eam 

Bimetallic League. The Currency Question before the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 
57th Meeting, 1887. 67 pp., 8vo. Manchester, 1887 

Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture. Batis M P.G0 
Annual Report of the Council. 8vo. 1888 ............... ajOR raigie 

East India Association. Journal. Vol. xxi, No. 1. alee Association 


Friendly Society of Ironfounders. 79th Annual Report oa 8 
for 1888. 0)... dae eee ee ee ee i The Boctety 


W. H. K. Wright, 
Esq., Plymouth 


-§. Dana capi: Esq. 


Imperial Federation League. Sequel to Synopsis of the 
Tariffs and Trade of the British Empire. Prepared .. . The Ace 
by Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., O.B. viii + 162 pp. ere 
Diagrams, 8vo. 21889 cyieasses sees tenia ee 


Institute of Actuaries, Journal. Vol. xxvii. Part 5 ; 
Janitiary,: L889 “sta tcaeen erence eee ceo } ane Oe 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. Vol. x. Parts 1—3. 
LBBO ss cccessaalcotenndattectageten Atal Nema ents cot eee ce eae ene a 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, Pare 
October, 1888." No.'4: 1 kPlatess.2nn..,.or eens } The es 


Local Taxation Committee. Annual Report. 8vo. 1888.... Major P. G. Craigie 
London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos. 883—85.] The Chamber of 


LB S9 «o. sctccionsasnnoiporncens soundly oI Reena ate ine en ee Commerce 
London Hospital. General Statement of the Number of @ Day at 
Patients under Treatment during 1888. Sheet............ hc Poa 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 
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Donations—COontd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 

Manchester Statistical Society— 

Inaugural Address by #. Guthrie, President. 1888 re Te Soaict 

On Colonisation, by Sir W. H. Houldsworth. 1888.... y 
Middlesex Hospital. Reports of the Medical, Surgical, 

and Pathological Registrars for 1887 0... cece 
Peabody Donation Fund. Twenty-fourth Annual Report 

VES esr 90) he 1 1 rr 2 
Protestant Missions of the World. Report on the Cen- 

tenary Conference held in London, 1888. Edited | The Editor 


The Secretary 


the Rev. James Johnston. Vols. 1 and 2. 8vo. 1888-89 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. Jan., 1889 .... The Society 
Royal Institution of Great Britain— 
Proceedings. Vol. xii, Part 2, 1889. Plates................ i The Instituti 
SES Rh ae ae 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings. Third series. Vol. i, No. 1. Plates, 
eee ohooh. oskccisanovosevaanscenvecoseesdeeuenes Whey A caietH 
Transactions. Vol. xxix, Parts 3 and 4. Plates, 4to. J 
DT vcr be:enncssiceccunsseesevencncecescseesscenenss 
ey: Proceedings. Vol. xlv, Nos. 272—274.| ay, Sociecy 
ONO, 146, 1888 cece rene, f The Institution 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. Transactions. Vol.ix. | The Council of the 
Comereraa Goon GVO. 11887-88......0.......ecieeeeeeee Institute 
Society of Arts." Journal. (Current numbers.) 1889....... The Society 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal. 
Vol. ix, Part 68, 1888: (Contents.) A Statistical 


Survey of Ireland from 1840 to 1884: Dr. T. W. * 

A 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. Vol. xxi, Parts 

I Ion cise snsscoevsucencessecevenwssencopsessoesos } - 


(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


Mg 1 Current numbers | The Editor 

Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ rf r 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies Gazette; The «...................00 i " 
COMUMCTEIU IVY OPIATE... 6.....0:00..c.0.ccccceee Be . 
COUPTICE GeMOMOTes LG s......cseseeresessesseees Fe f 
Weestort: 0). 3 . bs 
Rp. Pe 3 
Insurance and Finance Leader, The........ e Fe 
A SMT. 25cs002..c0chescoekese eve ce 3 
“a RC Sve... .seceseccseecosecs Py Pe 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............. ie, ” 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ ia 5; 
Machinery Market; The ................0..006 bot 3 ” 
WP AS bs 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ................000 as ” 
BNENES 0 UU ms nf 





* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various countries 
or possessions in which they are issued. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(f) Periodicals, &c. (British)— Contd. 





Review, The seeccsi oc hott Current numbers | The Editor 
Sanitary Record, The. ..vcctocse-psceeecee Me a 
Seientific News. .:..4-kcasseehaeeeee oo i ; 
Shipping World, Tho <c.cc.cci.cerpete eee Ea * i 
Statist, Phe | soos ccsskchecces acco ee 33 Es 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1888— | 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London (Leather) ...........0...- The Firm - . 
Durant & Co., London. (Silke) isc. ogee saieeeretican ne aa 
Eaton (H. W.) & Sons, London (Silk)  .......1.....sssseeeeeeeee- “ 
Ellison & Co., Liverpool (Cotton) ..............-:sesssssseceeseecenensees 7 
Gooch & Cousens, London (Wool) ....c..ceseseeeceseeteeneeteeee: Re 
Page & Gwyther, London (Bullion)..............ssesseseseseseeeee: * 
Pixley & Abell, London (Gullion) ~.22....ce......eee 7 
Powell (T. J. & T.), London (Leather) ws... eseeseeeeee: 3 
Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool (Wool) 2.2... seseseseseeeseteess a - 
Thompson (W. J. & H.), London (China Tea) © ............ é 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) — .......seeeeee 9 
Purchases. | 
Authors— 
Aschrott (Dr. P. F.). The English Poor Law System: Past and Present, 1888. . 
MacDowall (A. B.). Facts about Ireland, 1888. 3 
Morris’s Statistical Chart of the World, 1888. 4 
Overstone Collection of Tracts. ‘National Debt and Sinking Fund,” 1857. 


Palmer’s Index to the Times. Forty volumes, 1876-88. 
Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. First Supplement to, 1888. 
Wicksteed (R. H.). Alphabet of Economic Science. 1888. 





Periodicals— 
Almanach de Gotha, 1889. 
Annales d’Hygiene Publique pour 1888. 
Banking Almanac for 1889. 
British Almanac for 1889. 
Clergy List for 1889. 
Colonial Office List for 1889. 
Co-operative Index to Periodicals for 1888. 
Directory of Directors for 1889. 
Financial Reform Almanac for 1889. 
Foreign Office List for 1889. 
Hazell’s Cyclopedia for 1889. 
Journal des Economistes pour 1888. 
Kelly’s Hand-book to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 1889. 
Mitchell’s Newspaper Directory for 1889. 
Medical Directory for 1889. 
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Purchases—Contd. 
Perodicals—Contd. 


Post Office London Directory for 1889. 

Publishers’ Circular for 1888. 

Statesman’s Year Book for 1889. 

Stock Exchange Year Book for 1889, 

Times Register of Events for 1888. 

United States’ Government Publications. Catalogue of, for 1888. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for 1888. 

Whitaker’s Almanac for 1889. 


Parliamentary Papers— 
For Session 1887— 
Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1886. [C-5084.] 
Friendly Societies. Reports of Chief Registrar for 1886. (103-III, IV.) 
Numerical List of Parliamentary Papers for Session 1887. (346.) 
Poor Law Unions, England and Wales. [C-5191.] 


For Session 1888— 
Agricultural Returns for 1888. [C-5493.] 
Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, 1888. [C-5543.] 
Banking in Ireland. Report on Statistics of. [C-5499.] 
Bankruptcy. Fifth Report of the Board of Trade on. [C-5529.] 
British Army. Annual Return for 1887. [C-5531.] 
Building Societies. Annual Return of. (260.) 
Church Estates Commission. 37th Report for 1888. [C-5332.] 
Civil Establishments. 2nd Report of Royal Commission on. [C-5545.] 
Corn Averages. Report of Select Committee on. (312.) 
Conyict Prisons. Report of Directors of, for the year 1887-88. [C-5551.] 
Education in England and Wales. Report on, for 1887-88. [C-5467.] 
Education in Scotland. Reports of Committee on. [C-5336.] 
Elementary Education Commission. Foreign Returns. [C—5485—I.] 
Emigration and Immigration of Foreigners. Report of Select Committee 
on. (305.) 
Emigration Statistics of Ireland for 1887. [C-5307.] 
Friendly Societies. Report of Select Committee on. (389.) 
Friendly Societies. Reports of Chief Registrar of, for 1887. (342.) 
Germany. Statistics of Foreign Trade of. [C-5597.] 
Gold and Silver Commission. Appendix to Final Report. [C-5512—I.] 
India. Financial Statement for 1888-89. (128.) 
India. Report on Railwaysin. Part 1. [O-5444.] 
Irish Fisheries. Report of Inspectors for 1887. [C-5388.] 
Inland Revenue. 31st Report of the Commissioners of. [C-5541.] 
Judicial Statistics, Scotland. 20th Report on—, for 1887. [C-5540. | 
Judicial Statistics of England and Wales for 1887. [C-5543.] 
Military Prisons. Report on, for 1887. [C-5532.] 
n 2 
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Parliamentary Papers—Contd. 
For Session 1888—Contd. 

Nail and Small Chain Makers. Report on Condition of. (385.) 
Post Office Savings Banks (Counties). (201.) 
Police of the Metropolis. Report of the Commissioner of. [C-5539. | 
Prison Commissioners. 11th Report of the—, for 1888. [C-5552. | 
Prisons. 10th Report of Commissioners of, for Scotland. [C-5501.] 
Prisons Board, Ireland. 10th Report of the General, for 1887-88. [C-5547. | 
Railway Commission. 14th Report, 1887. [C-5408.] oy 
Sugar Question. Papers laid before Conference on. [C-5577. | 
Suez Canal. Returns of Tonnage and Shipping for 1885-87. [C-5366.] 
Sweating System. Ist and 2nd Reports of Select Committee on. (861), (448). 
Weights and Measures. Report by Board of Trade on. (830.) 
Wreck Statistics, 1875-86. [C-5364. ] 
Trade Unions. Statistical Tables and Report on. [C-5505.] 
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PERIODICAL RETURNS. 


REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. I—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MARRIAGES—To 30TH SEpremsBer, 1888. 
BIRTHS ann DEATHS—To 3lst DicEemsBnr, 1888. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriaczs, Birtus, and Dratus, returned in the 
Years 1888-82, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1888-82 :—Numbers. 








Marriages No. 


MATES, «<..<0s e 
Deaths .... ,, 
Qrs. ended 
last day of 
March........ No 
June 


Oeereeee by) 


September ,, 


December _,, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


September ,, 


December _,, 


Qrs. ended 
last day of 


June ........ bi 


September ,, 


December _,, 









































88. ST. 86. 85, 84, 83, 82. 
— | 200,518] 196,071 | 197,745 | 204,301 | 206,384] 204,405 
879,263 | 886,331| 903,760! 894,270| 906,750| 890,722] 889,014 
510,690 | 530,758 | 537,276 | 522,750 530,828 | 522,997| 516,654 
QuARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1888-82. 
(I.) Marriages :—Numbers. 
88. 87. 86. 85, 84, 83. 82. 
40,206 | 38,836 | 39,202 | 39,111 | 41,614 | 44,096 | 39,820 
51,489 | 52,687 | 50,325 | 52,054 | 53,752 | 48,057 | 52,905 
51,540 | 49,746 | 48,565 | 49,476 | 50,386 | 52,239 | 51,207 
_— 59,299 | 57,979 | 57,104 | 58,599 | 61,992 | 60,473 
(II.) Birrus :—Numbers. 
88. 87, 86. °85, 84. 83, "82. 

.| 228,838 | 219,162 | 230,380 | 231,955 | 224,689 | 232,156 | 223,616 
224,077 | 226,338 | 231,087 | 222,142 | 231,185 | 228,676 | 227,425 
214,665 | 222,835 | 224,332 | 218,558 | 225,985 | 214,233 | 220,382 
216,683 | 217,996 | 218,011 | 221,615 | 224,941 | 215,657 | 217,591 

(III.) Dearus:—Numbers. 
88. 87. 86. 85. *84, 83. 82, 

.| 150,014 | 143,123 | 156,653 | 147,721 | 132,150 | 146,832 | 140,121 
124,943 | 128,488 | 125,359 | 132,340 | 127,904 | 133,789 | 125,107 
107,912 | 125,232 | 125,366 | 114,808 | 134,882 | 113,117 | 118,235 
127,821 | 133,915 | 129,898 | 128,381 | 135,892 | 129,259 | 133,191 
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Annual Rates of Marriaces, Birrus, and DEatus, per 1,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1888-82, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1888-82 :—Greneral Ratios. 





Mean 


VHA Shea senererce 88. 78-87. Thal 86, 85. 84, "83. ‘Ome 




















Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thousands >| 28,629,| — | 28,247, | 27,871, | 275499,| 27suaeuieeen 7 oon amme 
in middle of : 
each Year....! 























Persons ere 14°8 | 142 | 141 | 14-4 | 15-0 | 15-4 | 15:5 


PIGU Drees 
Birth stave: 30°6 | 33°5 | 31:4 | 32:4 | 82:5 33:3 33:3 33:7 
Deaths ie cascrate 17°8 19°47 18°8 19°3 19°0 19°5 19°5 19°6 








QUARTERS of each Calendar Year, 1888-82. 


(I.) Persons Marriep :—Ratio per 1,000. 






























































Qrs.ended | °88. |ion gy| “87 | ’86. | ’85. | 84. | 83, | 762, 
last day of S oe isi Bd lem ae 
Marvel sin. eseccte 11°3 1Zo0 | lee 11°4 11°5 12°3 | 13°4 12°2 
J UNE ....,. dunseronrse 14°4 r5°r | 14°9 14°5 15°2 15°9 14°4 16°1 
September ........ 14°3 | 14°6 | 14°0 13°8 14°3 14°7 | 15°5 15°4 
December ........ a 19°4 | 16°7 16°5 16°5 17-1 | 18°4 18°2 
(II.) Brrrus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | 88. linger | '87- | ’86. | ’85. | ’84. | aa. | 782. 
last day of a oe i len aS, fre eo sa 
March ...seesssees 31:4 | 344 | 31:5 | 33°5 | 342 | 33-2 | 35:2 | 343 
JUNC. avion neers 31°4 | 34°3 | 32°1 33°3 32°4 34°2 34°3 34°5 
September ........ 29°7 | 32°9 | 31°3 | 81:9. | 31°56 | Sa:O esi ees 
December ........ 30°0 | 32°5 | 380°6 31°0 32°0 32°9 32°0 32°7 
(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | ’88. |p gy | '87 | ’86. | ’85. | “84. | 88. | 82. 
last day of S es | See 
March :crissseaue 21°0.. |. 22°Osh 42055 22°8 21°8 19°5 22°2 21°5 
RETIN vst tcesccvesteees Ny fal: 19°3 | 18:2 18°0 ies 18°9 20°0 19°0 
September ........ 15°0 || 18°0 |) 17°6' | 17°38 | 16:50) 19 7a ee ee 


December ......... 17°74 1G Bao 18°5 18°5 || 19-901) 19%2 ee 





» nn 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat and PAvPERism in 
each QUARTER of 1886-87-88. 





Average Prices of PAUPERISM. 


MEat per Pound 


at the Metropolitan poten Se veraze of 


Consots | Discount WHEAT 
er Coax the Number of Paupers 
(Seaborne) Pp 








~ Quarters (for charged Gua eee ens pert A ae 
; . t arcase), in t elieved on the 
ending Money) by the Bank ie d Pe iis pie ended Last Day of each Week. 
per rool. of hea = a a Market SSS 
Stock. England. Wales. Mutton, } Per Ton. In-door. | Out-door. 
1886 £ £ Sad. Gadsd.p. std. 
Mar. 31| 1003 ate 29 9 3§—74 | 15 9, | 194,083] 549,624 
: 58 
June30| 101 2°50 31 4 4¢—9% | 14, 5 | 176,074] 557,673 
7 
Sept.30| 1013 2°90 31 9 44—84 | 14. 6 | 168,225] 529,404 
1 
7. a 
Dec. 31} 101 4°06 381 4 38—7% | 15 — | 183,226] 536,226 
5a 
1887 
Mar.31] 101 4°20 | 34.0 83—7¢ | 25 2 | 193,957) 573,627 
58 
June30| 1023 a2 33 9 33—74 | 15 2 | 178,652} 543,476 
5s 
Sept.30| 1013 2°95 32 1 38—73 | 13 11 | 171,551] 526,849 
st 
Dec. 31| 1023 4°00 30 2 33—65 | 15 2 | 189,055} 539,861 
5 
1888 
Mar.31| 102% 2°84 30 7 342—6$ | 15 1 | 199,801} 581,233 
58 
June 30} 101 2°44 31 2 33—73 | 14. 6 | 180,641] 550,628 
5a 
— Sept.30] 1003 2°98 34 4 So Da l4ee— 1 171,891 | 624,005 
64 
Dec. 31} 1003 4°96 31 4 33—8 16° 1 | 187,006} 531,918 
yea 58 | 








C.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—ANNuUAL Rate of Mortanity per 
1,000 ir Town and Country Districts of ENGLAND in each Quarter of the 
Years 1888-86. 



















Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 

















A Population Gs “ : 
; rea maiiiated Onits in each Quarter of the Years 
in Statute | in the middle ape F 
Acres. oO Sa) ean 
cres oe 1888. |.91°g7_| 1887.| 1886. 
Town Districts. pale Soe | nei ete, Sit a 
All Registration Sub-Dis- A : f , 
difitts three-fourths of March...) 21°3 | 22°2 | 21°0 | 23°3 
the Reee istics of vee 3,688,436 | 18,37 Junet 244 27-7 192 heel Scone Led 
as en t s 1 2 . ° . . 
resided within fii boun- : : 3.732354 Sept. ve 16°7 ae 19°0 19°1 
daries of Urban Sanitary Dec. ....] 18°9 | 20°3 | 19°9 | 19-4 
Districts existing in 1886 









































Year ....| 18°4 | 20°2 | 19°7 | 20°0 
Weare oni0 1677) par onal Sree 1820 

Country Districts. 
Ae ramaieg Ber PE ba kare. Meas Taal 
_ nots coming within the $3,550,915 | 10,25645014 Sept. ....| 13°6 | 15°2 | 15:2 | 15-6 
lOO oe 7 Dec. ....| 15°6 17° 16°9 16°8 
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D.—Special Town Table:—PoPuLation ; 


Periodical Returns. 


Quarter of 1888, in Twenty-E1GH? Large Towns. 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 
‘ 











Estimated 
Population in 

Cities and Boroughs. the Middle 31st March. 30th June. 29th September. 
Panta (ist Quarter.) (2nd Quarieyy (8rd Quarter.) 

Year 1888. | Rirths, | Deaths.| Births. | Deaths.] Births. | Deaths. 
Twenty-eight towns............ 9,398,273 | 82°5 | 2271 | 31°4 | 18°1 | 380°4 | 169 

BEGIN LOW Hy -crye/-)scse ancee eateete 4,282,921 | 32°2 | 22°o | 80°5 | 16°9 | 29°7 | 16°27 
EB ELBD COU” .ss0355+- tenes serene 119,983 | 22°7 | 18°5 | 23°1 | 16°4 | 23°8 | 13°9 

POFUSINOUON 2. .dfececce rea 139,876] 35°5 |°23°r | 35°5 | 164 P8638 | ro 7s 
INOFWIGH? i.:2.53...d30 se aeee 93,675 | 387°4 | 23°6 | 36°9 | 19°3 | 32°3 | 18°5 
LV INOTIC!N 5. ¢.0sa0ceerabettenere 74,694 | 81°7 | 28°83 | 34°5 | 21-3 | sO 2a 
Bristol o74,.07,01 eee 226,510 | 31°0 | 20°4 | 30°4 | 17°8 | 27°8 | 1277 
Wolverhampton ..........0... 81,691 | 33°4 | 24°9 | 35°7 | 20°9 | 80°7 | 17°71 
iran Wait 2.254. 6 soak 447,912 fo8L°7 | 20°2 [80°90 | 19°. Feol Bees ee 
PIEICGRLOE (8). oe baccces er 146,790 | 34°2 | 20°6 | 34°2 | 17°4 | 30°2 17°8 
Nottingham ............... guacho 230,921 | 31°3 | 21°¢ | 80°9 | 16°6 | 28°6 | 13°7 
JET DV lmioes vatheseost bosacatycersetra 96,241 | 380°4 | 19°2 | 29°9 | 15°7 | 28-3 ra 
Birkenhead; ¢:2..2dicusuen 15 100,093 31°2 | 20°2 | 31°4 | 16°0 | 30°5 | 16°0 
LAVOD POO! sass ish bivgettoue ee 599,738. | Sl°3 | 22°3 | 80°2 | 18°T | 1287 ie 
IS OLLOT eo socasedesna dives treet oe 113,506 | 33°8 | 22°0 | 33°1 | 21°1 | 33°0 | 20°2 
Manchester ..........scsceccesoees 378,164 | 87°1 | 29°0 | 35°4 | 25°6 | 34°9 | 23°56 
POMOrd Mitr t eae 226,336 | 33°4 | 22°2 | 382°4 | 22°0 | 380°7 | 192 
OLGA eit: ae Rat Be emd e.". 138,220.1 OL:L | 2274, 1311 | 27 | 20 Aas 
Blackbur. j.ci-seceennacsens epee’ 119,039 | 35°8 | 29°0 | 34°1 | 23°2 | 33°3 | 16°6 
Prestomy®.. an, snthaeaes ee: 103,234 | 39°: | 27°1 § 86°8. | 23°6 J o7'1 | aay 

Huddersield oa aaas 91,419 | 2675 |-19°1 | 25°1 | 18:4 | 22°35 pore ae 
Halifari dca eee 80,138 | 28°7 | 20°8 | 28°6 | 19°9 | 28°6 | 17°9 
iBradlotd- auc ee 229,721 | 28°3 | 18'o | 27°9 | 17°0 b 267 | 156 
Leeds..is.ct nid end 351,210 | 33°3 | 21°0 | 32°5 | 19°0 | 32°3 | 20°3 
RD GHICIC Is econ en gee teks 321,711 | 32°5 | 24°0 [| 30°6 | 19° fF 29°8 19°0 
ull <2 iekk ea eae 202,359. |.30°3 | 18°: | 31°9 | 17°o | O2isahena 
sunderland. feet 131,919 | 34°8 | 19°0 | 37°0 | 16°6 | 31°0 | 16°0 
Newcastle «ivscccotiesresseaverns 189,003 | 87°7 | 22°0 | 39°5 | 19°5 | 87°3 | 18° 
AFOLOLL 3.<.1rctay tet heme 108,570 | 43°9 | 21°5 | 40°2 | 18°0 | 40°7 | 1677 
Edinburgh 28°5 | 22°1 | 80°1 | 19°0 | 26°3 | 15°4 
SELES POW te aiic cutter sdatcec eto 526,088 | 36°9 | 26°2 | 38°4 | 23°1 | 36°2 | 18°5 
RUE LIND Sion nceeacsncamsspadiretve tts 353,082 | 30°2 | 31°6 | 29°5 | 24°6 | 27°3 | Zor 











[ Mar. 


Brrtu-RAtTEeE and DEATH-RATE 7n ona 








-29°1 | 


26°6 


| 37°2 





‘7 


29th December, 


(4th Quarter.) 


Births. 
30°6 


30°4. 
23°8 | 
36°3 
31:9 
30°3 |; 
28-0 | 
319 


ler 
28°7 
29°2 
29°7 
28°8 
30°9 | 
34:0 
30°1 
29°9 
33°3 
36°7 
24°6 
28°3 


32°3 
30°71 - 
30°1 
36°1 


38°3 
29°1 


35:1 
25°83 
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—Dinsional Table:—Marriaces in the Year ending 30th September ; and Brrtus 
*: ‘and Duatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1888, as Registered Quarterly. 

















a 1 ates 8 4 5 6 q 
S MarRraGEs in Quarters ending 
ss ARFA* Enumerated 
DIVISIONS. a 
; in POPULATION, 31st 31st 80th June 30th 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. 1881. December, | March, ”| September, 
1887. 1888. Tet 1888. 
No. No. No. No. No. 








Nex. & WarEs.... Totals 375319221 25,974,439 59,221 | 40,206 | 51,489 | 51,540 


; 











MONON cocesssseessssesses 75,362 3,816,483 | 9,812 | 6,595 | 8,560 | 9,582 
11. South-Hastern ........ 3,994,431 2,487,076 5,602 3,251 4417 4,344 
tr. South Midland........ BozOl, 32.5 1,596,259 Bem 1,784: 2,583 2,798 
EID ASCOLT v...0ucoeversesseuee 3,211,441 1,343,524 3,298 1,683 2,094. 1,990 

vy. South-Western........ 4,981,170 1,859,198 3,756 2,695 3,514 3,044 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 3,029,319 6,644 4.200 5,944 5,739 
vit. North Midland......... B53 5.446 1,637,865 3,561 2,273 35374 2,835 
vir. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,108,184 9,099 7,293 8,629 9,287 
Pee YOrkshire ............... 3,702,384 2,894,759 6,803 4,928 5,942 5,948 
meee vortierm ................ 3,547,947 1,624,213 3,606 2,922 35385 3,181 
x1. Monmthsh. &Wales| 5,125,342 1,577,559 3,663 2,582 3,047 2,842 
8 eae 10 1 12 13 14 15 16 


Brerus in each Quarter of 1888 ending | D#arus in each Quarter of 1888 ending 


DIVISIONS. 























(England and Wales.) Mar Septem- | Decem- MM J Septem- | Decem- 
‘ arch. June. Wee: hee arch. une. hee ae 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 











Pye. & WAtss.... Totals |223,838 |224,077 |214,665 |216,683 1150,014 [124,943 |107,912 | 127,821 


EIOMUON s) 52.02.00... 34,368 | 32,583 | 31,698 | 32,429 | 23,3569 | 17,997 | 17,236 | 20,116 
Ir. South-Eastern ........ 20,148 |19,498 | 18,861 | 19,491 | 13,205 | 10,459 | 8,872 9,970 
111. South Midland........ 13,792 | 18,654 | 12,923 |13,100 | 8,979 | 6,996 | 5,844 6,878 
SSE a 12,340 | 12,515 | 11,366 |11,537 | 7,695 | 6,086 | 5,308 6,004 
v. South-Western... 13,525 | 18,485 | 13,137 | 12,951 | 10,459 | 8,607 | 6,347 7,540 
vi. West Midland ........ 25,406 | 25,562 | 24,359 | 24,310 | 16,880 | 14,183 | 11,614 | 14,528 
vit. North Midland........ 14,064 | 14,495 | 13,394 |18,891 | 9,187 | 7,598 | 6,503 7,464 
vi1r. North-Western........ 37,750 |87,427 | 36,255 | 36,659 | 25,988 | 22,613 | 20,155 24,5038 
Xe YOPEGIITC ....0.0....0000. 24,115 | 24,787 | 23,850 | 24,179 | 16,130 14,718 | 12,915 | 14,962 
ON 14,775 | 16,129 | 15,262 |15,2385 | 8,550 | 7,735 | 6,937 8,327 


XI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 13,556 | 13,942 | 13,560 |12,901 | 9,582 | 7,951 | 6,178 7,530 








* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 


en 


\ 
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F.—General Meteorological Table, 
> (Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the j 






















































































































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
F of Vapour ff 
se et Iq 
: MS Fir : Air— 0 Cubic Foot 
Air. Evaporation. Dew Point. Daily Range. Vapour. ray . 
1888. Water ] 
Mouths. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. orth Diff. Diff. 7 
from | from from from from ws ees 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- a, | Aver- PAL = ver- ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Thames] Mean. age of Mean. age of 
say) 47 47 4 4, 47 47 
Years. | Years: Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
Ont 40 en tars ° ° ° ° oes In. In. Grs. Gr. 
Jan.......] 37°8 | +1°2 | —0°6 | 36°3 | —0°6] 34°4 | —O°by 8:0 | —1°5 °199 | —-001 | 2°4 0-0 
Febiit.i. 85:0 | —3°8 | —4°5 # 82°8 | —5°2] 29°38 | —6°Of 8°5 | —2°6 °162 | —'047 | 2°0 | —0°4] 
Mar. ...| 38°0 | —3°1 35°7 | —3°4) 82°7 | —3°29 11-4 | —3:°3 °186 | —:0380 | 2°2 | —0°3 
Means 9°3 | —2°5 
April —2°9} 16°2 
May...... 53°0 | +0°5 | +0°5 | 48°0 | —0°8f 43°0 | —2°0] 22°1 | 41:7] ... | -277 | —-021 
June 58°3 0:0 | —0°6 ff 54°4 | —O°1} 50°9 | 40°39 19°4 | —1°69... °373 | +:003 
Means 51°6 | —O°'7 | —0°9 | 47°7 | —1°49 43°8 


Aug. ...{ 59°1 | —1°8 | —2°4 | 55-7 | —1°7] 52°7 
Sept. ...| 55-7 | —0°8 | —1-3 | 53°1 | —0-8] 50°7 


52°1 


Jnly......{ 67:9 | —8-8 | —4-4 | 56-2 | 2-5] 52°8 
Means...| 676 | 29-1.| 29-7 | B4e7| ey 








Oct.......1 46°0 | —3°5 | —3°9 | 43°9 | —3°97 41°6 | —4°3] 17°56 |} +3°0F 263 | —"046 § 3°1 | —0°9 
Nov. ...| 47°0 | +4°6 | +3°6 f 45°3 | 43°97 43°3 |}+43°9] 8°8|}—2°6]7 ... ‘380 | +°035 | 3°3 | 40°34 


Dec. ...| 40°8 | +1°7 | +1°0 | 39°7 | +1°3} 88°3 | +1°87 10°0)4+0°7])  .. 231 | +°013 | 2°7 0°0 








Means...| 44°6 | +0°9 | +0°2 | 43:0 | +0°4) 41°12 | 40°57 12:1 | 40°47... 258 | +°001 § 3°0 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies — 





About London the mean daily temperature of the air was below its average 
from October Ist till the 24th, being particularly so from the Ist to the 9th, the 
mean daily deficiency for these nine days being 13°-4; and the mean daily defi- 
ciency for the 24 days being 5°°4; from October 25th to the 31st it was above, 
the mean daily excess being 6°°4; from November 1st to the 10th, it was generally 
below, the mean daily deficiency being 3°°0; from November 11th to December 
8th it was generally above, the mean daily excess for these 28 days being 5°73; 
from December 9th to the 18th it was below, the mean daily deficiency being 
8°-6; and from December 19th to the end of the year it was generally above, the 
mean daily excess being 2°5. 

The mean temperature of the air for October was 46°:0, being 3°°5 and 3°9 
below the average of one hundred and seventeen and forty-seven years respec- 
tively ; it was 1°-O higher than in 1887, 7°°3 lower than in 1886, and 0°1 lower 


iy 
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for the Year ended 31st December, 1888. 


_ Registrar-General by James Guarsuur, Esq., F.R.S., &e.] 


ai 





























































Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
of of ef 8 Rain. Daily 
Humidity avanister Cubic Foot Hori- | Number of Nights 
E ; of Air. “ie a Low- | Hich- 
zontal It was OW 8 
[ae | (ee Move est est 
Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read- | Read- 
from from from from | ent | at or |iveen ih ing | ing 
Mean. Aver Mean. Aver- Mean.| Aver- Amnt. Aver- of the Thelow| 30° ee at at 
age of age of age of age of : 40° ; 1: 
47 47 47 73 Air. 30°, | and - | Night.) Night. 
Years. Years. Years. Years. 40°. 
lina In. Grs.| Grs. | In. | In. | Miles. ° ° 
88 | + 1 |30°053/ + 303] 560 | + 61 0°89 |—1-:00] 296 16 15 O | 14°3 | 38-7 
79 | — 6 [29°777|—-020] 558 | + 510-89 |-o-681 3886 18 11 O | 10°8 | 36°0 
«681 Q | 29-432) —-345] 548 | — 2] 2°78 141-26] 377 17 12 Ze Loess 
Sum | Sum | Mean [| Sum | Sum | Sum Jrowest Highst 
83 | — 2429°754) — 021] 555 | + 3] 4°56 |—0-42] 353 51 38 2 | 10°8 | 42°7 




















83 | + 5 |29-800] + -007 


oo 
o 
| 































~-041 151 325 | 14 | 12 | 4 [18-6 | 42-6 

O91] 540] 0] 0-64|-134] 317 | 6 | 18 | 7 | 26-7 | 53-9 

059] 530) — 2] 3-35 |+130] 214 | o | 4 | 96 | 36-6] 55-0 
ST | | Sam | Sum | dean | Sum | Sum | Sum [coweatlnaene: 








— 003] 5389] + 145-50 |-O-18] 295 20 34 87 =f 18°6 | 55°0 












83 | + 8 | 29-600 | — -197 39°O | 54°1 
80 | + 4 | 29-832) + -048 88°5 | 54°7 
8 | + 4 129-968} + -170 30°0 | 56°6 


Sum | Sum | Mean | Sum | Sum | Sum 
583 | + 8 11°21 |+3°93 232 0 20 72 















Lowest] Highst 
30°0 | 56°6 









4 929-888} +°176] 547 | + 711-30 |-146] 218 18 ft 6 | 21°7 | 49°4 
















87 | — 8 | 29°624|—-113] 541 | — 714-00 |+1:64] 390 3 Uy 10 § 28°3 | 48°0 
91 | + 1 |29-809| + -022] 552 07 0°92 |—1:07] 240 16 9 6 | 16°7 | 43°8 











-—____ 
























Sum | Sum Mean {| Sum | Sum |} Sum Jlowest! Hichst 











88 | — 2 429°774) + 028] 547 0 | 6°22 |—-O'89F 288 37 33 22 | 16°7 | 49°4 





SS PS SET SSS SSS 


1888. 
Months. 





January 
Feb. 
March 


Means 


April 
May 


June 


Means 


July 
August 


Sept. 
Means 


October 
Nov. 


Dec. 


Means 





below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 


than in 1885; and there were only eight instances of as low or lower temperature 
back to the year 1771, viz. :—-1887 it was 45°-0; 1881 it was 45°°3 ; 1842 it was 
45°-4; 1817 it was 45°-0; 1786 it was 44°°7; 1784 it was 43°9; 1782 it was 
45°-2 ; 1778 it was 46°0, 

The mean temperature of the air for November was 47°0, being 4°°6 and 
3°°6 above the average of one hundred and seventeen and forty-seven years 
respectively ; it was 6°-2, 3°0, and 3°7 higher than in 1887, 1886, and 1885 
respectively; and there were only six instances of as high or higher temperature 
back to the year 1771; viz :—1881 it was 48°7; 1852 it was 48°°9 ; 1822 it was 
48°-2 ; 1821 it was 47°-6 ; 1818 it was 49°-2; 1806 it was 47°4. 

The mean temperature of the air for December was 40°8, being 1°7 and 1°0 
above the average of one hundred and seventeen and forty-seven years respectively ; 
it was 2°-7, 4°°3, and 1°-9 higher than in 1887, 1886, and 1885 respectively. 
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BIRTHS, DEATHS, anp MARRIAGES, In THE YraR 


I.—Serial Table:—Number of Birtus, Deatus, and Marriaces in Scotland, and 


Periodical Returns. 


No. II.—_SCOTLAND. 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1888. 


their Proportion to the Population estimated to the 
each Quarter of the Years 1888-84 inclusive. 

















Middle of each Year, during 


— | | | || | 





32,404 | 3°33 |38,807 | 3°52 5 








1886. 1885. | 
Number. ee Number. une 
31,880 | 3°27 130,878 | 3°20 
20,516 | 2°11 | 21,936 | 2°27 

6,229 | 0°64 | 6,408 | 0°66 
35°°3 OTe", 
33,381 | 3°39 
18,555 | 1°88 [18,793 | 1°93 
6,091 | 0°62 | 6,363 | 0°65 

Afe-7 47°-6 
81,608 | 3:17 [31,274 } oe 
16,263 | 1°63 [15,981 | 1°62 

5,612 | 0°56 | 5,679 | 0°58 
54°°9 54°°0 
31,063 | 3°12 [381,554 | 3°20 
18,288 | 1°84 17,893 | 1°82 
6,537 | 0°66 | 6,806 | 0°69 

41°-8 40°°3. 
3,949,393 319075736 


124,375.) 3°12 |127,927| 3°24 


1888. 1887. 
Number. hae Number oi 
1st Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,481 | 3°04 |30,589 | 3°11 
Deaths........ 20,824 | 2°08 | 20,036 | 2°04 
Marriages ..} 5,942 | o'59 | 6,249 | 0°63 
Mean Tem- eM 5 
perature i 36°°0 38°°6 
2nd Quarter— 5 
DIBLNSE. dd ee. 32,088 | 3°20 | 32,698 | 3°29 
Deaths........ 18,048 | 1°80 | 18,685 | 1°88 
Marriages ..) 6,318 | 0°63 | 6,083 | 0°61 
Mean Tem- . 
perature 47°°5 a9°°6 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,037 | 2°96 |30,602 | 3°04 
Deaths........ 14,919 | 1°47 116,885 | 1°68 
Marriages ..). 5.892 | o-s8 | 5,643 | 0°56 
Mean Tem- ri A 
perature 53°38 55°°7 
4th Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,627 | 3°02 130,486 | 3°03 
Deaths........ 17,371 | 1°71 [18,894 | 1°88 
Marriages ..| 7,129 | o-70 | 6,876 | 0°68 
Mean Tem- °, °, 
perature aie ee 
Year— 
Population.| 4,034,156 35991,499 
Births ........ 123,233 | 3°05 
Deaths........ 71,162 | 1°76 | 74,500] 1°87 
Marriages ..| 25,281] 0°63 | 24,851] 0°62 


73,622 | 1°86 
24,469 | 0°62 


126,110] 3°23 
74,603 | 1°91 
25,256 | o°€5 














1884, 
: Perm 
Number. CG ent. : 


30,889 | 3°21 
19,115 | 1°99 
6,679 | 9°70 
4.0°°2 


= 

> 

¥ 
‘@ 


18,751 
6,673. 


19g 
0°69 


48°°7 


32,294 
17,555 
5,729 


56°°6 


31,961 | 3°29 
19,707 | 2°Ggm 
6,980 | 0°72 — 


41°°3 


3,866,521. p 


129,041] 3°34 
75,128} 1°94 
26,061 | 0°67 





-1889.] 


“ae 
f 
[aa 
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= Special Average Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 


_ im the Town and Country Districts for each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 
__ December, 1888, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 


iy 


Registration 
' Groups 
of Districts. 


st Quarter— 

Soornann ........ 
Principal towns 
Large 
Small :; 

~ Mainland rural 

| Insular 


2) 


3) 


2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ......... 
Principal towns 
Large 
Small ¥ 
Mainland rural 


Insular 


9 


29 


ard Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ........ 
Principal towns 
Large 
Small ¢ 
Mainland rural 
Insular 


) 


2) 


ith Quarter— 
COTLAND ........ 
Principal towns 
Large 
Small a 
Mainland rural 
Insular 


o) 


oP) 


Population. 


By Census of 1881 


Total Births. 












































stimated to the middle 


of 1888 


Perea rereeee 





























Illegitimate Births. 




















_ Megitimate Births, and their Proportion to the Total Births. 


Deaths. 


Marriages. 
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Pe Ratio. Per Ratio ; Per Ratio. Per Ratio. 
Number Cent ute Number. Cent. ee Number. Conk eo Number. Cont. pea 
30,481 | 3°04] 33 [2,602 | 8°5| 11°7 |20,824] 2°08] 48 5,942 | 0°59] 169 
12,518 | 3°17 32 1,003 | 8:0} 12°5 | 8,817} 2°23] 45 2,886 | 0°73] 136 
3,622 | 3:22] 31 254 | 70 | 14°38 | 2.482] 2°21| 45 714] 0°63) 157 
6,539 | 3°08] 32 524 | 8'°o| 12°5 | 4,142 gel) OL 1,128 | 0°53} 188 
7,040 | 2°80] 36 780 |11°1| 9°0 | 4,747] 1°89] 53° | 1,042] oat] 247 
762 2°37| 42 41 | 5°41) 18°6 636] 1°98] 51 172 | 0°54] 187 
32,088 | 3°20} 31 42,484 | 7-7] 12°9 118,048] 1°80] 55 6,318 | 0°63] 159 
13,343 | 3°38 30 991 | 774] 18°5 | 7,706] 1°95} 51 3,058 | 0°77} 129 
3,984 | 3°55| 28 235 | 5°9| 17:0 | 2,058} 1°33] 55 oD, 0°64) 155 
6,776 | 3°19] 31 509 | 7°5| 13°38 | 3,646] 1-72] 58 | 1,194] 0°56) 177 
7,299 | 2°90] 34 690 | 9°4| 10°6 | 4,125] 1°64) 60 | 1,279] 0-51] 196 
686 | 2°13] 47 59 | 8:7} 11°6 513} 1°59} 68 65 | 0°20} 500 
30,087 | 2°96| 34 | 2,474 "21 12°2 114,919 68 5,892 | 0°58) 172 
12,114 | 3°03} 33 965 | 7°2| 12°6 63 3,087 | 0°77] 117 
3,729 | 3°28] 31 260 | 7:0] 14°3 64 756 | 0°56) 151 
6,460 | 3°01] 33) 480 | 74] 13°5 72 1,113 | 0°52} 193 
6,937 | 2°73] 37 721 |10°4] 9°6 75 889 | 0°35} 288 
797 | 2°45| 41 48 | 6:0| 16°6 79 47 | 0°14} 716 
30,627 | 3°02| 33 $2,433 | 7°9| 12°6 417,371 58 7,129 | o-7o} 148 
12,606 | 3°16] 382 O71 1h #4 1 18°0 52 3,298 |.0°82| 121 
3,662 | 3°22} 31 goer ia 144: 554 767 | 0°68) 148 
6,549 | 3°05] 38 473 | 7°2| 18°8 61 | 1,397 | 0°65} 154 
7,000 | 2°75] 36 688 | 9°8| 10°2 69 | 1,541] 0°61) 165 
810 | 2°49} 40 42}: 5°31 19°83 68 131 | o'40} 248 
Population of Scotland. 

Scotland. Le Large Towns. | Small Towns. gees Z ieee 

eran 35735573 | 1,409,260 404,302 784,654 | 1,006,969 | 130,388 
4,034,156 | 1,588,350 451,982 853,161 | 1,011,419 | 129,244 
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Ill.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of ItLecitimats in every Hundred 
Birtus in the Divisions and Counties of ScoTLAND, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1888; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1887 added for Comparison. 


Herre ——EEEESS=====—=—==_———=—=—=—=—=_—=—_=_=——_—__—s 

















Per Cent. for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending — ; 
1888. . 1887. 
Pivisions*and ‘Conntics”|"-x—_, ,, 4. 90 tel ee 
3lst 30th 30th 31st 31st 30th 30th 31st : 
March. | June. Sept. Dec. | March. | June. | Sept. Dec. j 
SCOTLAND ...........- 8°5 ees 8°2 79 8°47 8°3 8°2 8:1 i 
Divisions— x 
Northern: S.s..65s.0000. g°2 | 89° | 6° | GE | 8*om | 85 eiiioromen 4 
North-Western........ 6°38 =| 7 Salers 6S | 9°50) SG 5°7 
North-Eastern ........ 15°56 {181 | 12°8 | I41 | r5°2 | 14 aos ee 
East Midland. ........ g*T 8°4 8°3 8:0 | 84 8°5 8°5 8°6 
West Midland ........ 60 | 59 | 66 | 57 | 64 | 6S | 65 | BO 4 
South-Western........ 69 | G1 | 67 | G4 | 42 | 68 | 65 | 65 " 
South-Eastern ........ ier rc | 8°5 8°2 a4 7G Ve eie who) : 
SOWGDERN Wrersconses esos: 14°5 112°6 | 14°o |11°8 [13°50 eo ie ee _ 
Counties— 
Shetland occ: 2°6.. | 4? | 3°6 | 26 19 0gs6 lege eee eee 4 
Orkney tts feesteeeoed BA 8°3 571 3°9 9°9 9°06 6°8 6°4: 4 
Oaithnesstt..50.6..0:: 1 ag 9°9 | 138°4 | 11°97 9°7 |1e1 |10°3 = 
Sutherland ............ 1O%4 29 A858 6° 2 ae aan 7°5 |10°6 6°9 3°4 ; 
Rossand Cromarty} 5°1 5°4 5°4 5°61 ge 4°7 | 4°3 4°9 
Inverness _............ 8°5 9°6 8°6 8:0 9°0 8:02 i 12 CA 
IN AUP TL oie weoaee aes rg hom ial Red 3°6 | 23°6 9°5 | 12°5 5°8 |10°0 : 
HSI) icteszevevarsvecness 18°8 | 12°6 | 13°9 |18°2 [rs5*1 4 14 Oe oeee 
PAS pave. Marre 17°9 | 145 | 12°79 |15°7 | 19°99) 18°C eae 
Aberdeen............006. 14°6 |12°7 | 13°2 | 13°L | 14°99) eee 
Kincardine ............ 15°7 |15°1 | 11°9 | 12°38 | 10°s | 14S omens 
as CY a corte eins 10°9 | 10°3 9°4 | 9°77 T10°9: 1106 9°5 9°3 : 
erties 6.04, 10'o | (9°4) |-torg Si 7° Oe i aoee 8°84] 975. 4101 
ANT ar tee Pen ee 5°9 5'5 aes 5°9 5°8 6:0 64 | 69 
RPO Re Mee ee 25°O |10°0 | 13°O | 7°11 254 oe 
Clackmannan ........ 6°61 L033 Si¥ 49 3° 5°8 8°2, 8°4 
Stirling woes. 57 | 65 | 68 | 54 | 7-4 | 65 | 5°8 |. 6-4 
Dumbarton............ 54 | 4°6 5°70 | 46 | 4°6 5°3 5°9 4:0 
Ary ieee eS 7°4 | 67 | 9°6 | 8:2 | 93 7 ee sees 
Bute: Boek ak 5°9 6°5 S| 3°8 5°9 7'°8 6°9 62 oa" 
Heep Ere w pn racersss ese: 5°4 | 4°5 54 | 57 | 6°43 teee ee 5°6 
ALY T te sh iat ies 8:0 | 7:0 | 7°81 71 | 83 ee eee 
Fig mse spose ceiasce: 6°9 6°2 6°38 6°5 G23, 6°5 6°9 6°6 
inlithvow=c:Asi5 4°6 | B'S =| 5°6 | 6°65 “19 "G i see 
Edinburgh ............ 76 | G2 | 85 | 8:2 | 18°31 07 See 
Haddington ........ 5°6 8°0 9°3 8°9 is 69 84. Ge 
Berwick 0.2 sscneun 10°l 8°24) 4354 odie BSB 9°9'-| 10°L --| 12:9) ads 
Peebles « ji.tes..0:.0t8e0: g°t 8°8 | 10°6 8:3 P1633 59 9°O 9°1 
Nelairiey cose 9°7 TA 8°4 | 12°2 9°4 92 922 41 aoe 
Roxburgh «.nace gee Pes) 9°6 | 11-0 8°83 12°20 to ge es 
A univies cs 4 -./cen 15°2 | 15°1l | 1479 | 12°2- | 14°50 a 
Kirkcudbright...) 16°4 | 11°38 | 35-2 8°7 | 14°4 | 13°O=)1458 esa 
Wigtown................ 15°9 |12°2 | 17°5 |15'4 [19°37 | 1486) 2392 ee 


1889.) Registrar-General’s Report:—Scotland. boy 


IV.—Divisional Table :—Maraeiaass, Brrrus,and Dratus Registered in 
the Year ended 31st December, 1888. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 





DIVISIONS. ARKA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1881. Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 


Statute Acres. (Persons.) 











No. No. No. No. 





— SCOTLAND ........00 Totals)" 19,639,377 | 35735573 | 28,281 | 123,233 |. 71,162 
1. Northern ................ 2,261,622 123,984 453 2,923 1,950 

11. North-Western......... 4,739,876 165,856 655 4,135 2,618 

111. North-Eastern ........ 254291594 418,250 2,570 | 13,338 7,021 
Iv. East Midland ........ 2,790,492 602,421 3,685 | 17,745 | 10,832 

v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 | 283,460 | 1,573 9,203 | ,222 

vi. South-Western........ 1,462,397 | 1,885,447 | 11,105 | 51,918 | 29,331 
vit. South-Eastern ........ 151925524 546,658 A;145.\. 18,1721 10,493 
MEP MOULNEIN ......505.0000: 2,069,696 209,497 1,095 5,799 aoa & 





No. IIL—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriages, in the Year ended 30th September, 1888; and 
of Birtus and Dratus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1888. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 





[000’s omitted.] 


. Per Per Per 
1,000 of F 1,000 of 1,000 of 
CouNnrTRIES. Area Popu- | Marriages. Births. Deaths. 
in lation, Popu- Popu- Popu- 
Shae 1881. lation. lation. lation. 
cres. |( Persons.) 
z 1 No No Ratio No. Ratio No Ratio 
3 ee 37,319, | 25,974, | 202,534 | 7-8 | 879,263) 33°8 [510,690 | 19°6 
oS 19,639,| 3,736,} 25,028 | 6:7 | 123,233] 32°9 | 71,162 | r9°0 
it an 20,323,| 5,175,] 20,046 | 3°8 | 109,483] 21°1 | 85,962] 16°6 


a ee | ee a | Se | re 


GREAT BritTaIn 


fe Pet 77,281, | 34,885, | 247,608 | 7:0 [1,111,979] 31-8 |667,814 | 19°r 





Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 
that the local registrars have sweceeded in recording; but how far the registration 
approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 
of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial 
Country and British Possession. 


Merchandise Exported 
to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 











Periodicul Returns. 





1885. | 1884. | 1883. 








for the Years 1887-83.—Declared Value of the Tot 
Produce and Manufactures to each For 


[000’s omitted.] 







um 






1887. 1886. 
J.—ForrIiGn COUNTRIES. 2 £ £ £ £ | 

Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 3.592 4.001 4.451 ry 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & et Oe ies Stee a 

Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland || 24640, | 22,566, | 23,685, | 26,332, | 25,787, 
ANA Belgium ...c.ccceeeseeesceerseeserseensenenenseneets 

Western Europe; viz., France, Portugal a. 
(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain 8,034, | 7,914, | 9,266, 11,027, | 13,480 
(with Gibraltar and Canalries) .........c 4 

Southern Europe; viz., Italy, Austrian 1.56 1.42 1.82 1.97! 
Empire, Greece, Tonian Islands, and eee ay pe at BY As ae 

‘Levant: viz., Turkey, Roumania,* Syria 86 j 50 : y 
and Palestine, Bid MPL xaroeccrstbestrectes weed \ 706, ea ee ape ole 

Northern Africa; viz, Tripoli, Tunis, 118, 119, 141, 92, 

Algeria, and Morocco ...sssesseeseesesteterereness 

Western Africa ..-.-...cccccccerccctee cereesseen cnn sees 145; 166, 215, 219, 

Bastern Africa; with African Ports on - = 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, — = “— saa —a 
and Kooria Mooria Islands ...........0.:-ce } | 

Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 4 
pines; other il awd s.cs aeste.v- kU \ 48, Bice ew i | 

South Sea Islands .....--..csesescessecrsececereorsneesonsecseess i he es Tae ae —s 

China, including Hong Kong and Japan. .... 869, 566, 855, 970, | 784 

United States of America Racuie sot seiseisinentinsm stele seins 10,692, 10,783, 9,101, 8,312, 9, 

Mexico and Central America .......ccceseeseseerees 1225 126, 93, 96, 

Foreign West Indies GTi ELOY Uliccscaagnadsro hehe 741, 886, 774, 792, 

South America (Northern), New Granada, an 69, 56, "5, 

Venezuela and Ecuador 
(Pacific) Peru, Bolivia, 
‘ Chili, ‘and Patagonia .... 283; nee: 264, ct 
(Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
e . and Argentine Geren 458, BBP, ba each 
Other countries (unenumerated) ........seeeeeee 120, 121, 112, 124, 
Total—Foreign Count rres...eeeeee 52,906, | 50,140, | 51,411, 56,119, | 59, 
TI.—BririsH Possessions. ; | 7 

British India, Ceylon, and Singapore .........-+4+ 1,653, | 1,871, | 1,802, 1,706, 

Austral. Cols:—New South Wales and Vic- 
toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 2,520) 2,622, 2,937, 2,909, | 2 
TOOLAG Bick. dition Bangoewngiangs fe eodederme tag Sacoebaneeon 

British North America ..........:cccsssceecesssreeseneeeoeees 1,112, | 1,152, 1,168, | 1,054; 

»  W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana & Honduras 329, 278, 315, 355; 

Cape and Natal oo... eseeeereneetestereseseseetens 461, 323, 358, 431, 

Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 66, Ti 87, 77, 

MA Qritild: o2iij.csc-cee cusses) poseaeds snes remubiBe-benererenaness 29, 31, 31, 40, 

Channel Delands c..c.scsveoccee a seusttnenasresoe cokebdawerdcgseret Mavis 210, 197, 189, ; 

Other POSssesslONS ....scesceseeeereseseseeseseseseneeenenenaee: 44, 36, 63,4 [aay 

vial Bribich Pore ace 6,443, | 6,094, | 6,948, | 6,828, 6 
General Total! Weencaae ¢| 50.349, | 56,234, | 58,59, | 62,942, | 654 














ce 
F 1389.] 


a 
ti 


; according to their Declared Real Value ; 
Imports at Port of Entry, 


me 
i Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 
i 


—_—_—_—_—_—_f[_-.c.c— Oe 





q Imported from, and Exported to, 1888. 
| the following Foreign Countries, &c. Reine: Can: 
Ad from to 
_  I.—ForEIen Covnrrtiss: £ £ 
brthern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, t 10,644, 
Norway, Denmark & Iceland, &Heligoland J} 445540, ast 
ntral Europe; viz.,Germany, Holland, 68,233, | 30,962 
ME occ coccscsoscsccosencessctoncoeceecees ea aheesad 
estern Europe; viz., France, Portugal 
with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain $| 53,133, | 21,638, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) «...s.:.10n 6 
uthern Europe ; viz., Italy, pec 6 9.528 
Empire, Greece, Roumania, and Malta... f | 715° en tie 
want; viz., Turkey, Asiatic a 9 
Mtropean (including Cyprus), and Egypt eee | 1977; 
thern Africa ; viz., Tripoli, eet niece 83] 
Beta ANd MOr0CCO ............ccccccsssesseeesess Were i 
MMIC ho ciacscccsc.s..cssgetesedeseceseoseceasdences 967, | 1,148, 
stern Africa; with African Ports on 
Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 556, 643, 
nd Kooria Mooria Islands...................00... 
lian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 152 
ines ; other Peariay 08... tol one en Reta 
AT cco. ce sci scsseesssaceccosesescoceseceses 82, 94, 
Ina and Japan, including Hong Kong 8,950, | 12,982, . 
ited States of AMETICA ......c ccc 79,314, | 28,896, 
xico and Central America. .........cccccccsessessese. 1,596, | 2,205, 
eign West Indies, Hayti, &c. wees. 479, | 2,344, 
th America (Northern), NewGranada, \ 462, | 2.076 
Venezuela, and Ecuador i pie Ord 
’ (Pacific), Peru sa 
Chili, and Patagonia es Cd tao 


” (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, } 8,292 
and Argentine Republic Ag 


ale Fisheries ; Grulnd., Davis’ Straits, 
bouthn. Whale Fishery, Falkland Islands, 109, 
nd French Possessions in North America 


Total—Foreign Countries vic... 301,586, 
iy II.—Bnririsu Possessions : adeat Fan. 
ish India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ Awe 


stral. Cols.—N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.) 16,334, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., pe 
N. Zealand, & Fiji Islands i att 
tish North America 


”? ” 


MIA 9,230, 
» W.IndieswithBtsh.Guiana&Honduras| 3,608, 
ye coke ccesisleeeslecccesscseses 5,614, 
- W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 840, 
oi. dootcaccceccccoseesseeseese... dy AS 
ico eloccssecslascscececeoseess. 896, 
Lotal—British Possessions... 85,141, 
General Total .....:...... £/386,727, 

Vols Lite. PART I. 





ade of United Kingdom, 1888-87-86.— Distribution of 


15,685, 


29, 


154,284, 


35,829, 
19,690, 


5,708, 


7,555, 
3,135, 
5,923, 
762, 
254, 
599, 


795459, 





233,734) 








Imports, Exports, Shipping, Bullion. 


[000’s omitted.] 
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Exports* from United Kingdom, 
and the Declared Real Value (Hx-duty) of 
and therefore including Freight and Importer’s Profit. 














































1887. 1886. 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to j from to 
£ £ £ £ 
31,299, | 9,252, | 28,729,| 9,425, 
64,453, | 30,640, | 60,930,| 31,026, 
50,295, | 20,310, | 48,554,| 19,665, 
10,060, | 11,518, |} 8,756,| 9,894, 
a helo 8,638, | 11,291,| 8,763, 
1,303; 718, : 1,554; 823, 
1,122, | 1,095, | 1,075,| 1,095, 

589, 617, | 448, 469, 
3,210, | 2,366, | 4,102,| 2,358, 
103, 94, 100, 87, 
8,756, | 12,324, | 10,220,| 9,728, 
82,932, | 29,548, 81,368,) 26,822, 
1,836, | 2,077, | 1,704,} 1,580, 
356, | 2,428, | 334,| 2,455, 
605; | 2,325, 663,| 1,645, 
3598 35,1) 12,782, | 4,110,] 2,530, 
7,831, | 18,805, | 5,551,| 12,512, 
166, 40, | Tas, 39, 
280,206, |150,57%, 169,644, 140,916, 
37,621, | 38,674, | 38,580,| 34,015, 
14,223, | 14,383, | 13,223,) 16,598, 
9:172, | 5,333, | 7,744,| 5,786, 
10,542, | 8,091, | 10,395,| 7,887, 
3.265, | 2,812, | 3,166, 2,422, 
5,082, 4,991, 4,658,| 3,808, 
460, 679, 813, 805, 
165, 283, | 310, 261, 
946, 575, 887, 466, 
81,776, | 70,821, | 79,776, 71,848, 
361,982, 


* i.e., British and Irish produce and manufactures. 





349420,/212,464, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1888-87-86-85-84.— Declared 
Real Value (Exv-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight ana 
Importer’s Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. . ‘ 

(000’s omitted.j 





























ForEIGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1888. 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884, 
£ £ £ £ pa 
Raw Matts.-Teatile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 39,401, | 39,897, | 37 5792, | 36,044, | 44,114, 
CW GOL iva, ot 27,652, | 25,983, | 24,808, | 26,248, | 28,566, 
TK oe cndeade: 13,793, | 18,302, | 18,269, | 12,631, | 15,561, 
Wl aix'h.. cae ee 2,992, | 2,708, | 2,416, | 8,188, | 3,028,7 
Hemp and Jute 6,710, | 5,847, | 4,737, | 5,459, | 5,679) 
Tndigoy.t..-scsesce 1,704, 1,673, | 1,891, | 2,183, |. 2,48¢5 








925252, | 89,410, | 84,413, | 85,703, | 9914325 









































- ¥ Various. Hides 4:......0:0000. 3,002, | 3,132, | 38,610, | 3,863, | 3,888, 
Oils ae. nee 2,197, 2,326, 2,434, 2,987, 3,031) 

Metalssste" 23,243, | 16,618, | 15,040, | 16,287, | 16,806, 

Tallow ie tees: 1,433; 1,074, 1,297, 1,582, 2,097, 

Tiber eee 14,645, | 11,989, | 12,531, | 15,245, | 15,027, 

ee eee [ 

44,520, | 355139, | 34912, | 39,964, 40,846, 

oF a Agrclil. Guano om.2..sten 202; 186, 538, 242, 439, 
Seeds “ee sees 7,679, | 6,992, | 6,862, | 7,838, | 7,074) 

7,781, | 7,178, | 75400, | 8,080, | 8,013, 

TROPICAL, &¢.,PRODUCE. Tea ........scsceeeceees 10,216, | 9,859, | 11,360, | 10,718, 10,567, 
Coffee and Chich.| 3,659, | 4,334, | 3,412, | 3,380, | ‘3,826, 

Sugar & Molasses| 18,260, | 16,515, | 15,998, | 18,447, | 19,854), 

TObaCCO “Witness 2,821, | 3,409, | 38,782, | 38,901, | 2,777) 

Rice s.Uyosnw ae 2,314, | 1,878, | 2,466, | 2,173, | 2,683, 

Braits so ee 6,146, | 5,771, | 5,515, | 6,015, | 5,609) 

Wines oases 5,386, | 5,468, | 5,135, | 5,125, 5,347, 

Spirits reese 1,759, | 2,012, | 2,032, | 1,967, |. 1,890% 

50,561; | 49,246, | 49,700, | 515726, | 5255533 

MUOOD 4. eee. eateesterest at: Grain and Meal.| 50,675, | 47,819, 43,225, 52,749, | 47,563, 


Provisions ........ 41,775, | 40,526, | 38,018, | 39,859, | 41,696, 








925450, | 88,345, | 81,238, | 92,608, | 89,259) 





Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 58,939, | $2,630, | 52,606, | 55,457, 58,2475 





‘ fe 
Toran ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|346,503, |321,948, |310,269, |333,538, 348,350, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say)} 40,079, | 39,987, | 39,112, | 40,296, | 41,424) 











LOTAL IMPORTS Ieee. eee 386,582, 1361,935, |349,381, 13738345 38957745 








* “Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 


a 


1889.] 


Imports, Haports, Shipping, Bullion. 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1888-8'7-86-85-84.— Declared 
Leal Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisn and Irisn Produce 


+ 
4 


Al 





- 





Manrrs.— Textile. 


+E 


Sewed. 


Metatrs, &c. ........ 


Ceramic Manufcts. 


Indigenous Mnfrs. 
and Products. 


Various Manufets. 


Remainder of Enumerated Articles 
Unenumerated Articles 


ToraL Exports 


(000’s omitted.] 


_ Britisn Propuce, &c., ExportTep. 


Cotton Manufactures.. 
ee ari 
Woollen Manufactures 
see LET 
Silk Manufactures 
eke art 
Linen Manufactures .... 


See eee reeeeseee 


Cee eeececcesees 
De reeere 
Oho beeeeeee 


Pee eeerceereeees 


3) 


Pe oe occa ese sereseesseees 


Apparel 
Haberdy. and Mllnry. 


ETA POWALO: .,.ec.nyscsnczsse-s 
BU AODINOLY PX a5.s028-.45..000 
LICOTE Sc eta ee 
Copper and Brass 
Lead and Tin 


pe eeeeee 
he eeeecseee 


Oreceeee 


Earthenware and Glass 


Beer and Ale 
Butter 
Cheese 


Peete eee ereeeees 
Oe eer oresessesnsoncceses 
Cee ee eer rey 
Corer e remorse eresrseseees 
Peewee oem eens esreeeeessererteees 
Cn ee ry 


Soda 


Pome Ose eer Oren rereeseseseees 


Books, Printed 
Burniture ..-.00:,...60:000... 
Leather Manufactures 
St ln 
Plate and Watches .... 
Stationery 


Pee eeeoeeeee 


Seen eee eeesevcreees 


teeseees 


ee eee eee eee eee ee ey 


Fee ener arerererenes 





— and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom. 





























SS SSS SSS 





1888. | 1887. 1886. 1885. 1884. 
£& £ £& £& £ 
60,325, | 59,577, | 57,365, | 55,118, | 58,925, 
13,656, | 11,379, | 11,489, | 11,859, | 13,812, 
19,991, | 20,585, | 19,738, | 18,847, | 20,131, 
4,052, | 3,970, | 4,406, | 4,383, | 3,892, 
2,666, | 2,826, | 2,284, | 1,957, | 2178, 

388, 439, 436, 376, 613, 
59553; 5,455, 5,257, 4,962, 5,178, 
887, 939, 935, 985, 1,137, 
105,518, |104,670, |101,860, | 98,482, 105,361, 
4,659, | 8,941, | 8,902,| 4,171, | 3,936, 
2,322, | 2,349, | 2,094, | 2,308,| 2,853, 
6,981, | 6,290, | 5,996, | 6,479,| 6,789, 
3167 il) 2,020). 2847, | 9,849, | 3 4a 
12,933, | 11,146, | 10,134, | 11,075, | 13,051, 
26,373,°| 25,000, | 21,723, | 21,717, | 24,488, 
3,391, | 3,005, | 2,904,| 3,468, | 4,021, 
7430,)10-1, 1478 1,057, 885, 891, 
11,341, | 10,176, | 9,837, | 10,632, | 10,852, 
58,635, | 53,394, | 48,502, | 50,626, 56,444, 
ieee eo teas raat titi ne 
3,104, | 2,911, | 2,775, | 2,696, | 2,884, 
¥,706,-| -1,678, | 1,583, | 1,645, | 1,642, 
146, 156, 165, 176, 205, 
Lay 57, ar 52; 61, 
199, 181, 20245 200, |k | 214, 
487, 525, 592, 673, 613, 
RS 7; 1,018, 890, 859, 794, 
$97 205. 1 3,075, |, 13,483, 1 3,608, 11 43,820, 
1246, 2(8 1,176} Welli7,e) 001.149, malo 
2,683, | 2,469, | 2,223, | 2,307, | 2,299, 
482, 451, 446, 473, 548, 
302, 329, 368, 328, 322, 
909, 831, 855, 854, 848, 
5,711, 5,255, 5,009, 5,105, 5,189, 
335847, | 30,886, | 30,725, | 31,826, | 34,389, 
EOs2p 2; 14,3775 14,014, 14,212, 17,839, 
2335734, |221,398, (212,364, |213,031, |232,927, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Account of Tonnage of Vessels Entered am 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ende 


December, 1888-87-86. 


Countries from 





whence Entered and 





































1888. 
to 
Boe ee Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN CouUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 
Russ} Northern ports ....| 1,709,211] 1,094,261 
USS Southern ,, »>-:--:| 1,033,088) > 214,426 
SI YVOCLONL) ysondatev-omer eodngrerree 1,417,340] 1,087,397 
NOLWAY  .sscsesesssscecercereresceonens 1,009,401) 694,871 
ery H a IEG. <p aviedseate We tesedent wate: 343,155) 1,038,399 
Germany .:....ssccecssereneceecesses 2,043,730) 3,225,806 
ET OUATIG ©. oensonds carescantbceseneseoven 2,013,233] 1,702,945 
TB SPT esi shane. sriomeees Goeterwar ae: 1,324,345] 1,193,239 
EWA T1OG Wives cusses se rmeaeeen anche care 2,150,115) 3,605,588 
SSD BIW ansoasscnsgaees ia sckestetienael 2,403,960) 1,219,234 
Dorbugal co. .wcsicsleseccceersenonesvens 155,354} 440,761 
LGB ya) Gi tucscapvasecvorictenrcet pamewat 276,620) 2,220,938 
Austrian territories ............ 66,813 58,357 
GEECS comico ysigecstavcennvale shee eoe: 94,771] 144,004 
ROUMM STEAL sector scents necgtuas tere 315,378] 110,797 
Dra Rey © wee teats tettercnseotevnar acer 231,208] 431,026 
1 ag ory ok ne pees ete 316,743] 907,716 
United States of America....| 4,406,409] 3,080,890 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central | 108,392} 397,427 
PA NIRGTTOA, dota sv eet bes szor eres 
ER he nctrtrcisseniandp deceit 237,817 658,184 
Ur AV Res Aarick Ce Rae Sr 114,483] 152,617 
CHIARA SE ner yard 123, 571).9 300.044 
CER ce, Boas «ene ocew ep ties cent 163,365 88,989 
Other GOuUntries 0s adveneasy 1,121,287] 1,849,429 








Total, Foreign Countries |23,179,789|25,925,742 





BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies ....| 1,163,453) 771,112 


Total British and Foreign. 





22,238, 239 24,77 257 35||20,690,400} 2 3,808,0. 








1,205,884 





Ceylon, Singapore, and 


East Indies, including 
1,373,929) 2,142,195 





Miatritiis a8. es de.25 0 
Australia and New Zealand} 603,331} 1,058,985 
‘Wrest: Indies) 0.25.0 .05. areccrom 142,013] 249,300 
Channel -lslands.....i6.eecu 336,500) 250,033 
Other possessions ..........000. 278,127) 1,267,073 





1,320,998 








Total, British Possessions | 3,897,353) 5,738,698 





ToTat FoREIGN CouUNTRIES 
AND BriITIsu PossEssions. 


Twelve Months ; 1888 ....... 






ended 
December, 





27,077,142}3 1,664,440 


532,144) 866,153|| 521,644] 9385 

75,947| 2,556,485 93,200]  240,2 

332,326] 244,937|| 345,071) 23145 

294,272) 1,142,300|| 288,922) 1,090,2 
3,761,571) 5,397,902|| 3,992,829] 5,299.6 
Laan ae eed = 
25,999,810) 30,170,637 































[Mar. 


a” 


1es7/ 084" 1886. 




































Entered. Cleared. Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1,399,469] 1,109,601|| 1,194,582) 1,116, 10 
549,432 7£,636|| 402,106 | 
1,307,060} 999,113]| 1,265,266 
999,524) 639,788] 940,546 
289,554) 919,132|| 269,711 
1,902,238] 2,959,270 1,832,189 
1,932,427) 1,514,146|| 1,674,672 
1,358,670] 1,177,311|| 1,806,893 
2,131,241 3,635,215 2,056,258 
2,609,906] 1,164,346|| 2,093,085 
157,785] 390,859|| 146,989 
244,777| 2,185,861|| 231,674 
64,585 94,808 65,896 
91,356] 122,152 68,181]. 
351,013] 101,235]) 279,841 
174,891) 392,879] 187,295 
308,436] 860,493|| 317,076 23 
4,682,158] 3,523,141|| 4,657,118 3,450,606 
94,172| 406,999]| 107,589) 358,95 
218,918} 582,265)) 179,218) 572,16 
88,597 472,128 81,666 53a 
146,711] 202,423|] 105,460} 193,71 
196,130 48,754|| 210,457) 104,0 
939,189 LS 0b 1,016,637} 1,319,81 





791,785 1,289,206]  806/7 


2,104,242|| 1,454,786] 1,992,68 




























24,683,229) 29,107, 


. 
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GOLD anp SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. — (United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared heal Value of, ImporrED AND ExportED for the Years 
1888-87-86. 


[000’s omitted.] 




















1888. 1887. ' | I886. 
Countries. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. “Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £ £ £ £ Ee £ 
PLS EPEIG 4 Acccoscacscesocby +: 3,945, 335 321, 59) 2,726, 246, 
S. America, Brazil, , 
~ Mexico, W. Indies ee a) as oe sae A008 cae 
United States ............ 2,251, | 2,384, Ogi 2204s 3,022, 1,697, 
6,982, | 4,681, 3,340, 515425 7,754, 5,414, 
BRAT CO is dep sacedosntessedesss 3107, 840, b.926) ) mza2, PSDs tin 1,1 ows 
Germany, Holland, re 
Belg. andSweden Ee00; 387, 710, eno? 590, 4755 
Portugal, Spain, 
and Gibraltar ..... } 22) $89) 73, ee 201, 92, 
Malta and Hgypt........ 1,395, 34, 2,222, 46, 1,237, 38, 
China, with Hong hat xl “ee 
Kong and Japan 1,057, 1,064, 1,183, 
West Coast of Africa 146, 40, 148, 46, 137, 83, 
All other Countries ....| 1,161, 63, 462, 85, 940, 183, 
Totals Imported .... 15,790, | 6,214, 9,940, | 7,825, | 13,392, | 7,472, 
Exported to— 
US lee 3, 545, 24, 475, ISL eet G19, 
Germany, Holland 
rele. fete 1,756, 256, | 2,676, 174, | 1,653, 46, 
Portugal, Spain 
eo a am } 1,941, | 352, 960,| 205, | 2,272,| 246, 


| ee 


B. India, China, 


Hong Kong and 632, | 5,841, 848, | 6,326, 387, | 5,614, 

(pd ie aa an 
United States ............ A, aby 1,761, 35, | 2,995, 3, 
South Africa ............. 1,420, 70, 715, 68, 145, — 
8S. America, Brazil, 

GH A66 W. Indies 7,688, 306, 1,935, 2USs 4,551, 28, 


All other Countries....|. 1,500, | 213, 404, 206, 550, 268, 








Totals Exported siete 14,944, 7,615, 9,323, 7,807; 13,734, 7,224, 











Excess of imports .... 846, — 617, 18, — 248, 


$3 exports .... — 1,401, — — 342, —— 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


Weekly for 1888. 





Weekly Average. 


Mipcks ghaee (Per Imperial Quarter.) 














Weeks ended 





on on 
Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Cate: Saturday. 

1888. She) SSee ae mete 1888. 
AN by let 31-64-29. Bol 6 nly a eee 
oes Caner 31 1g 800 ee a eee 
pet Me 30 11 | 30> 2ei *s65e4 My ae, teateeees 
Sy oD wheats 30107] 30s OF rer Onl aS eee 
Hob: S4 nae 30 8 | 30 LOe =I AUG, <n 
g57 LL» eeewares 30. 5.1 180 Oil, ed Bee 
SR OLG. cgeeeets 30 2O N11) ors, ano Pct! De etre rt ry 
2 OE Ree 30° 3, | 298 lino 21 eee, ee 
March 8 ......... 30 $2.) 29° Ol ie Lodt Sepia 
peel Oo eeeae: 30.65) 2987 41ers fees nee 

Bd Taare 30°.16'| SO =o ate ent eee 
Speeder 30." 56) Ome) eieeeaar, ee ep se 
crim Legere FOG el Pad oy wl Sats cl eee hee eee 
A Syrtl Af cxeteenes 30 84201 ete SOc SOC ao mee 
a Re be 30 20 peal STS alt oj LO bacon 
Fe ed Mah an? 36 Se eZ O SD eed 5p he ae 
5 eS eet 20°19. | 2B Ls Lie 6 ees cleans aoe 
May (20 Steen: 21 22.4 BOG ab. Sat LaNoy.a 8 eee 
Ae VU iise ey 31 (5582 Sari SOU 2 LOG 
ha poe 34 (Ss 1S1 Way 6 cr 0sl aml fee ee 
eG tess, 31 6.4 27 ON ois) 4, ede 
aN . 2 srdacscs 32 — 288 ae al Dec. shee 
Ra es gee 31 8 ae24 7S mow 99 8 sesesees 
ed Ni tee 37 sib 2 Sty eee oy LOM scemee 
Be ee a capa 31043 | 23 Oa aed ae eee 
pa ee 31 41123 SBC hee eae 





Weekly Average. 


(Per Imperial Quarter.) 


Wheat. 


d. 


5 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 
Summary of, for 1888, with those for 1887, added for Comparison. 
































Per Imperial Quarter, 1888. Per Imperial Quarter, 1887. 
Average for : ; 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
SCRE Syrea.| Sos 5d, [ 8. a.) 8. ad. | Sha: 
MEE AEY 3, .cconousceveiosses- See OU ois) Ft 0-35) 08 | 26.6) iy? Ff 
EMORUREY: .-0.s0o0ceressereoes Pomerat s0e Stir iS (19.4933, 3 1 25)2107 bh 1G 4 
March ....... Fills oes pa aeieed) OS 8 320190 | 24 32.) 16 3 
mreGuaiieen 30 7) 29 11.) 15, 9 | 33 11; 25 6/16 9 
BIN ekecsscssansteccnegeevts: Gomer ees het eS TE 11321, 95/235 1b }-16- — 
oy pees OU OG 56) 68) 33° 59 | 22. 6 | 16. 4 
Se 31 (54 O07 iad ae & ae Bae 9 jon oo i!) EON LE 
meeova guarer.... 3% 1] 28 7 | 16. 6] 33:10] 22 10}; 16. 5 
ee PEON cee STH 03345 A 2b =| 17 - 2 
PURDUE oc einnseccseesscenoees Sis PAINS SSSR ey ce > mo > a 
September.............sc.000 Peeerooees) Go toe f 20) 2g en teh 27 (o 4) 4 ve 
Demeamorien 34 2 | 24 11} 18 %$¢]-32. —| 238 7) 16° 3 
MON nc rcecklacesssdsceess Peso ee toi O, 16-1 29° +2) 284 Tigers 42 
November ......css.cssses00 BevCnpeo keh 16) 9k. 1°30, 5 1-29. 6.) 15° 9- § 
December ..............0000+. Peeper 16 0 agree 299) Le r6r = 
eetemordrer.d 3t - 6|20 || 16 4/30 2|29 °° 2/15 7 
Pum VAT. 4)... pom ete sk 16S 881433) >6))° 25) “Re ior64 3 
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{ Mar. 


Net Produce in QuaRrtERS and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1888-87-86-85. 





[000’s omitted.] 








Corresponding Quarters. — 














1888. 
UE ee 1888. | 1887. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1886. 1885. 
£ £ £ £ pe pte 
Customs ieee os 5,516, | 5,452, -— 64, 5,557, | 5,319, 
Excise ......... init eae 4,870, | 7,850, — 20, 7,780, | 7,845, 
DEGIIPS  Mevaschscesresere-«: 2,960, | 38,180, 220, — 3,060, | 2,800, 
axes Dos cden ter sonar itis 38, SD, — a . 30, 20, 
Post: OMices ne. weet: 253,00) Nae oia dO. 10, —~ 2,360, | 2,140, 
Telegraph Service .... iar 465, — 50, 445, 410, 
: 19,256, | 19,352, 230, 134, 19,232, | 18,534, 
Property Tax ............ 1,010," t 1,130; 120 oo 1,350, | 1,200, 
20,266, | 20,482, 350, 134, | 20,582, | 19,734, 
Crown Lands ............ 160, 150, io 10, 130, 130, 
Interest on Advances 114, vale — 93, 301, 583, 
Miscellaneous............ 427, 128, _ 4, 802, 647, 
TOLLS oie 24526095" \ 21376; 350, 241, | 21,815, | 21,094, 
Nee a 
Nev Drcr. £109, 
| 1888 C ding Y 
., orresponding ears. 
paese, 1888. | 1887. a eee 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. | 1886. 1885. | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
OUSt OMe bij. s.clnesce-c0trs 19,927, | 19,747, — 180, | 20,066, | 20,139, 
WK CISGC A occ cc 25,660, | 25,550, — 110, | 25,280, | 25,695, 
StAm Ss) Besar cr cst 13,130, | 12,385, — 448, { 11,800, | 11,710; 
AU ohh ae ale aaron ace 2,945, | 2,940, — ie 2,920,.) 2,875, 
Post: OTRC6 ra seosdivcast: 8,890, | 8,580, — 3 10, 8,500, | 8,055, . 
Telegraph Service .. 2,040, | 1,915, — 128; L,780,-) =a 75 
Ti gOevel lg lobia. — 1,475, | 70,346, | 70,224, 
Property Tax sfisses0: 13,695, | 15,615, || 1,920, — 16,100, | 12,635, 
86,287, | 86,732, || 1,920, | 1,475, | 86,446, | $2,859, 
Crown Lands ............ 420, 390, = 30, 380, 380, 
Interest on Advances 334, 453, 119, — 1,084, 1,302, 
Miscellaneous............ 213%, ) ease Oo, — 344, 2,929, | 3,037, 
Totalstae. 90,173, | 90,868, || 2,089, | 1,849, | 90,839, | 87,578, 
ies 

















Ner Decr. £190, 


SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 
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3 LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 


London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation tn 
_Eyetanp and Watzs on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1888; and in 
| Scornann and IrELann, at the Dates, as under. 


[0,000’s omitted.] 

























ENGLAND AND WALEs. SCOTLAND. IRELAND. 
a 

London: | Private : oint Average 

Cleared in c Stock | Toran, ; £5 TOTAL. £5 ToTAL. 
each Week are Banks. for Four Under 7 Under 

onthe | (Fixed | (Vixed | (Fixed | Weeks | and so | ixea | ™™ £5, | (Fixed 
preceding | Issues, | Issues, | Issues, endine |#pwards. Issues, Jupwards Issues, 
Wednesday. | 3,17). | 2,11). BRO) 5 2,68). 6,35). 


























8 £ £ £ £ 1888. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mee.| . 161584 Pee bebe) 2.83 | Jen.> 7.../ 1,81 | 3.95 5,76 8,15 | 282 | sign 
a Flees ey «| 1,22 1,33 Ponisi) vi 
Soares 146,64 1,21 1,31 2,52 
Wer00e-| 102,20 , 1,19 1,29 2,48 
Bee) 152,02 1,18 1,28 2,46. | Feb. 4...) 1,67 3,67 5,34 3,14 2,74 | 8.88 
deve] =TIQ,AT 1,16 127 2,42 
140,92 1s: 1,26 2439 
128,13 ne 1,26 2,37 
sees] 143,79 1,12 1,27 2.200 1 Mar. °3..: 1,61 3,61 ae 3,09 2,65 54974 
ets, 133,29 ioe se — 
feseese] 143,72 w12 1,26 2,38 
Bers} 125,14 3,13 ei 2,40 
Lessons] 158,90 V7 1,32 2,49 md OLsste 1,01 3,63 5,24 3,11 2,65 5,76 
sesees} 09,68 1,22 1,36 2,58 
clncae 149,13 1,22 1,36 2,58 
seeee] 163,93 per 1,86 2,57 
ae TrO.5§ - | 1,20 1,36 2,50 | April28...| 1,68 8,75 5,43 3,24 2,68 5,92 
Jessoes 154,82 eel 1,38 2,59 
—— 126,66 1,22 1,39 2,61 
Peeve} 157,87 1,22 1,39 2,61 
98, 21 1,19 1,36 2,55 | May 26...| 2,07 4,15 6,22 3,30 2,68 5,98 
128,39 LE 1,33 2,50 
131.13 Tales 1,80 2,45 
105,58 1,14 1,28 2,42 ; 
150,17 1,13 1,26 2,39 | June 23.../ 1,96 4,07 6,03 3,16 2,60 5,76 
96,23 1,15 1,27 2,42, 
188,19 = — — 
120,53 dls 1,27 2,42 
149,41 1,13 1,25 2,30) July 21...} 1,80 4,02 5,82 3,14 2,58 5,72 
107,42 ima! 1,23 2,34 
154,60 © 1 1,24 2,35 
99,67 1,09 IRs 2,32 
143,09 1,07 Led 2,28 | Aug. 18...) 1,76 38,92 5,68 3,19 2,58 5,77 
_ 123,90 1,06 1,22 2528 
124,88 1,06 1,22 2,28 
120,90 — = sey 
I0T,94 1,06 1,22 2,28 | Sept.15...| 1,77 3,95 5,92 3,22 2,66 5,88 
147,87 1,07 1,22 2.29.1 
105,13 111 1,26 2437 
172,03 1,20 1,34 2,54 
125,07 ee — oe Och see 1.75 3,98 5,73 3,49 2,90 6,39 
158,36 1,21 1,35 2,56 
110,23 1,19 1,34 2,53 
157,92 1,19 1,35 2.54 | 
117,651 1,19 1,387 2,50 | Nov. 10... 1,83 4,14 5,97 3,87 38,17 7,04 
143,06 ITN, W37 2,56 
_ 129,76 1,18 1,37 2,55 
109,81 UP 1,8 2,52 
162,22 1,16 1,32 2,48 | Dec. 8...} 2,06 4,34 6,40 3,78 3,16 6,94. 
T1Q,31 1,14 30 2,44 
160, 34 1,15 1,31 2,46 
91,08 1,14 1,30 2,44 
t 
03 
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[0,000’s omitted.] 
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1 2 3 4, 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. 
DATES. é 
we Government Other 
Notes Issued. (Wednesdays.) i 
‘ Debt. Securities. 
£ £ £ 
Mins. Lee Mins. Mins 
35,21 Ja eee eee 11,02 5,18 
35,36 a epilLa@re ects 11,02 5,18 
86,52 So PRL eeneences 11,02 5,18 
36,10 a Wie aa 11,02 - 5,18 
36,25 LOANS, wel Kaaestiocs 11,02 5,18 
36,41 few Bisceteetes 11,02 5,18 
86,83 Peay 1a) aatetcn, 11,02 5,18 
S707, Pee cy is Sa are 11,02 5,18 
37,43 phi OO EE eece 11,02 5,18 
87,69 Matra] tea ies 11,02 5,18 
37,96 ir ln bette ake aoe 5,18 
38,13 ee pera ee 11,02 5,18 
87,65 ny) a Olune sane 11,02 5,18 
36,67 ATI aA Meene eee 11,02 5,18 
36,00 Psy Bee a 11,02 5,18 
36,20 a < isis 11,02 5.18 
85,94 jp hOae ron pei 11,02 5,18 
34,97 May 2 Rinne 11,02 5,J8 
34.45 eAST Ol ae - 11,02 5,18 
84,41 Sal 11,02 5,18 
34.59 ay TEGO? 5,18 
84,96 Hast) 11,02 5,18 
85,52 AMVbS 1 aadecase 11,02 5,18 
35,95 pe ah LS a oe no cra 11,02 5,18 
86,34 Se OM aR ae 11,02 5,18 
06,90 se) aslenaeeene 11,02 5,18 
. 86,52 Jl yep Anes tace 11,02 5,18 
86,10 nega ible cee ees 11,02 5,18 
36,14 ek tok ress 11,02 5.18 
86,75 aes 55 ; 11,02 bao 
35,50 AUP mee cceses 11,02 5,18 
34,95 See es. ae 11,02 5,18 
84,76 5 5 NUR TLIO peicidtslap 13,02 5,18 
35,16 Biol oe Sag ieee el OR 5,18 
35,67 Solan eon eee 11,02 5,18 
35,84 SEP uLwOureneere: 11,02 5,18 
35,60 OX San oot: 11,02 5,18 
35,5 LORE : 11,02 5,18 
35,77 Son Be eee 11,02 6,18 | 
35,06 Ocissrsaes 11,02 5,18 
35,28 Be ANNE II ye 11,02 5,18 
35,60 oe ak? 11,02 5,18 
35.77 5 eo Ree 11,02 5,18 
35,63 BAe OBIE eee 11,02 5,18 
34,70 INOVen 7 aaccceees 11,02 518 
34,64 Dhabas © sen. 11,02 5,18 
33,65 RS Sen 11,02 5,18 
33,49 FORE oho Pek a 11,02 5,18 
33,35 DEC piD eoacter ee 11,02 5,18 
33,60 Sr Me cera 11,02 5,18 
83,84 — lO ee LUG8 5,18 
34,51 SR ema oe inlays) DLS 
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10 12 13 14 15 16 iUy/ 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Liabilities. Assets. Totals 

j 5 ear ee of 
Deposits. Seven Dates. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 

Day and ti 

x he (Wednesdys.) aa 

: : other Govern- 0 < Gold and and 
Public. | Private. Bills. ates ther. || Notes. Silver Coin, | Assets. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Mins. Mins. | Mins. Mins. ‘1858 Mins. | Mins. MIns. Mlus Mis, 

3,12 6,80 | 22,41 ,16 Jan, 4... 14,24 | 22,24 10,41 115 48,04 

8,28 5,39 | 25,10 19 ey el pesca 17,20 | 19,co || 11,08 1,25 48,53 

3,31 5,09 25,51 521 appellee 4 16,34 | 19,29 11,70 1,35 48,67 

3,31 Ay7% |» 25,94 220 “Ae a ee 15,35 | 19,30 12,63 1,44 48,72, 

8.38 |) 5,26 | 25.17 || ,20 | Feb..1 ...... 15,64 } 18,98 |} 12.58 1,37 48,56 

8,39 4,20 24.64 sil Ne aie, 16,26 19, 34 12,98 1,42 49,99 

3,41 8,99 | *23.56 320 ay SUN ge Laaes 16,28 | 10,28 13,69 1,50 50,72 

3.42 || 10,59 | 22,57 ,19 eee 16,26 | 19,45 14,09 1,51 51,31 

8,74 |i rn%qa | 23,24 418 un 29 16,25 | 31,42 14,25 | 1,54 53,45 

3/4 || 12,64 | 24,46 || 21 _| Mar. 7...... 16,57 | 20,19, || 14,50 , L54 53,60 

3,75 13,54 23,44. a17 regi: ae ie 16,63 | 22,30 14,94 1,57 55,45 

3.76 14,63 £9.98 shy hl aved 17,35 | 21,40 15,07 1,53 55,35 

ie 3,77 || 14,00 | 25,98 ,18 Nig i Ae 18,01 | 25,34 || 13,67 1,46 58,49 
ress |) 8,77 |) 13,25 | 23,80 || 14 | april 4...... 18,21 | 23,95 |] 12,07 1,37 55,61 
| 14. eee.so) 25,021 419 7 |, 11... 17,75. | 20,96 || 11,74 1,47 51,41 
| 14. 3,09 7,93 25,09 320 = UA: enone 17,75 | 19,55 II!) 12,06 1,50 50,87 
| 3,08 || 7,18 24,78 rl a ae 17,75 | 18,92 11,64 1,50 49,81 
1 14, 3,14 6,33 | 24.88 522 «| May 2.....4 17,75 | 19,66 || 10,23 1,48 40,12 
i414 3,14 5,56 25,28 528 EAS Weis 17,55 | 19,99 9,89 1,22 48,76 
+ 3,15 5,93 93.77 A een Ce ee 17,06 | 19,14 9,91 1,45 47,59 
: 3,14 6,43 23,81 mee Joy Roo Aas 17,06 | 19,24 10,37 142 48,11 
_ 8,09 6,68 23,50 18 ero) (at. 17,06 | 19,04 10,71 1,50 48,30 
. 38,09 5,91 24.58 319 HUMIC Oiveccises 17,05 | 18,62 11.15 1,50 48,33 
8,10 5,16 26,29 320 cts Nig one ae 16,76 19,10 11,91 1,54 49,31 
nA 3,10 5,80 26,46 ,18 hy 1 a ane 16,75 19,47 12,36 1,51 50,09 
> 8,10 5,99 26,24 418 Bee aia oe 16,75 | 19,29 12,56 1,46 50,06 
Wetton | 214 |} 4,24 | 93,97 || 19 | suly 4...... 16,63 | 19,80 || 11,98 1,39 49,09 
| 14,55 3,31 B08 27,10 419 ale ML ha: act 18,72.) 19,11 10,99 1.50 50,31 
if emerss2 | asx | 27,42 || 220 |? 19 7077 18.25 | ro12 |] 11.95 1,38 50,00 
| ee 3,34 4,18 | 26,69 ,18 es keen 17,56 | 19,05 11,01 1,32 *] 48,04 
P1455 | 336 || 357 | 25.29 || 90 | ang 1..... 1672 | 18,69 || 10.26 | 1,30 | 46,97 
} 14.55 | 3,37 3,30 | 24,39 || 19 Ont Me oer 16,37 | 18,54 9,61 1,36 45,87 
Y i455 | 338 |) sta | ones || fig |? a5! 15,87 | 18,88, || 9.76 1,39 45,89 
“| 14.55 8.39 3,14 94.12 ally SO 15,02 | 18,43 10,59 1,34 48,38 
KE b1455 3,33 3,56 | 24,84 519 en, ee 15,02 | 18,82 11,26 1,56 46,47 
| 1455 3,74 3,58 |. 24,14 19 | Sept. 5 14.52 | 19,23 11,15 1,27 46,17 
714,55 | 3,75 3,81 | 24,85 19 pS Oe 14,72 | 19,73 || 11,38 1,37 47,18 
| 1455 | 3,76 4,37 | 23,85 18 eNO! eek 14,72 | 20,04 || 10.69 1,26 46,41 
| 14,55 | 3,79 4,88 | 2432 17 ae ae 14,72 | 20,97 10.98 1,23 47,71 
| 14,55 | 3,80 6,45 23,85 419 OoUnier vse. 15,17 } 23,9 9,16 1,14 48,84 
| 14,55 | 3.18 747 24.70 21 Cy ke aes 18.17 | 20,80 9,85 1,24 50,06 
‘ 14,55 3,16 309 | ‘25.96 328 ai kV eee 17,97 | 20,40 10,50 1,14 50,00 
| 14,55 8,16 5543 25,90 519 got ae 17,17 |. 19,97 10,99 Ett 49,23 
} 14,55 | 814 5,40 25,62 ,19 akc wenge 17,07 | 19,99 10,78 TAT 48,90 
14:55 1 345 4,39 25,48 520 POV) ses ses 17,07 | 19,42 9,87 iit 47,78 
| 1455 | 3,16 4,36 | 25,92 419 elds ts tach 16,67 | 19,82 10,57 1,13 48,19 
$1455 | 3.17 5,10 99.27 ae Bt PARES ee 16,04 | 18,22 9,98 1,02 45,27 
~ 14,55 | 3,15 4,41 92,15 17 Sa a 15,49 | 14,91 9,84 1,19 44,43 
} 14.55 | 313 2,81 | 22,40 || 18 | Dec. 5. 14,99 | 18,44 9,50 1,15 44,08 
"14,55 | 8,15 4,64 22.2 ,18 pa OARS 14,00 | 20,09 9,99 1,19 45,18 
14,55 3,16 5,60 22.30 21 Ree nesi 13,86 | 20,78 10,22 1,00 45,83 
| 4,55 | 317 5,69 | 22,61 416 Rye) eee 13,86 | 20,70 10,64 98 46,18 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Loxpon on Paris, Hamburg, 


and Caleutta;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on LonvDov, for 














1888. 
oe ae ee 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. — 
London |. London New York Hong 
Hee on 20 Loadenes | Mecotat ee ees Standard 
(Thursdays) Paris. Hamburg = an London. London, | Sold Bars Silver j 
himum ‘j ; 
Calcutta. Price Cine in Bars. 
3 m.d. 3 mi. d, per Rupee. | 60d.s. 4m. d.. : 
1888. 5.000: d. Per-entiu) aah SS }. 
Tan Bo... Ob Gb an O-5ae [eee 17 483k | 3 12177 98 | 44 
ALD sa lineD a7e ty 20 OZ rt 433 17 484, 3° AF iT Oe 
Feb. 2....| 25°47% | 20°51 4s 1622 4°83} 3 18177. 92 | 44 
» 16....| 25°47% | 20°52 412 | 168 | 4:84 3 18177 9 | 44 
Mar. 1....| 25°482 | 20°52 1 444 1625 4854 3 1 ieee 43 
, 15.1 25°472 | 20°52 | 1 4% | 16a | 485k | 9 =e 77 eOueleee 
Apl. 5...) 25°45 20°50 1 42 163 4°85 3 -4 177 10 4 
, 19... 25482 | 20°51 | 1 4 | 1642 | 4852 | 3 477 92) 4 
May. 3 | 25'50-"| +2058 [2 tf 235% 164 4°86 3 —-$ 177 93]. 42 
Pgnl give 2o 00 el 20*op Il Ads 16335 A864 2 The ial ee 
Jure-~7....| 25°474 | 20°53 I 45 163, | 4°864 3 -§ 177 9 
» 2L....| 25°47; | 20°54 | 1 4 164, | 4°87 3 177.9 
July 5s...| 25°47% | 20°55 I 445 16% 4°87 3 4177 9 
WerlLG ir eoible 8 20°D7 I 4q5 163 486% 3 iia 
Aug. 2...| 25°52} | 20°59 168, | 4°85 3 -4 | 77 10 
» 16...| 25°57% | 20°66 | 1 4 toes, | 484g | 3 -8 177 9 
Sept. 6 ....| 25°60 20°65 Gow 165, 484: 3~ -h ho 
» 20....| 25°66 | 20°67 1 433 1624 | 4843 3 1b The 
Oct. 4...) 25-724 | 20-72 | 1 433 t | 4833 | 3 1f | 77 9 
3) LB 45 | 20°65 20°66 I 4,5 43 483% 3: LQ 
Nov. 8....| 25°614 | 20°62 43 164% 4844 3 18 Tae 
iy 22 | 25°60. || (OGRE 1 ae 162, | 4842 | 3 18177 93 
Dec. 6....| 25°614 | 20°62 I 3 642 4°844 t 
48 4 4 3 8 vie 9 
» 20...| 25°68 | 20°66 | 1 43 16438 | 4:844 | 3 "7 9 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


JUNE, 1889. 


The AuLEceD DerpopuLation of the Rurat Districts of ENGLAND. 


By Dr. Wiiiiam Octez, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


[Read before the Royal Statistical Society, 19th March, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. | 


Tae phrase ‘‘depopulation of the rural districts” is one with 
which public speakers and newspaper writers have of late made us 
tolerably familiar. Apparently, however, the phrase is not always 
used by them with precisely the same significance. Sometimes no 
more is meant than that the population of the towns is increasing 
more rapidly than that of the rural districts, and at their expense ; 
while at other times the phrase is used more properly, and means 
that the population of the rural districts is diminishing absolutely, 
and not merely in comparison with the towns. 

Now if no more is implied than that the towns are growing at 
the expense of the rural districts, it must be at once admitted that 
the allegation is true; but it must also be admitted as equally true 
that the phenomenon is neither peculiar to this country nor to this 
age. ‘Towns invariably grow more rapidly than the rural parts, 
and at their expense; and the reason is obvious. For the main 
industry of the rural districts is agriculture, and the land which 
is the material for this industry is rigidly limited in amount, so 
that when once the rural population has become sufficiently 
numerous to carry on cultivation in the most profitable way, all 
further growth becomes disadvantageous; whereas the materials 
with which the varied manufactures deal in towns are practically 
unlimited in amount, and there is no other check to the possible 
growth of such industries than the difficulty of finding markets for 
their products, a limit much less rapidly reached, as a rule, than 
that which bars the growth of agriculture. 

Independently, moreover, of this inherent difference between 
town and country in regard to the possible growth of their 
respective populations, the varied life of towns has always acted as 
a powerful magnet upon those numerous persons to whom the 
comparative monotony of rural life is distasteful; and lamentations 
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without end have in all ages been poured out on the fact by pore 


and writers generally. 
** Aratro 
“ Nullus honor; squalent abductis rura colonis.” 


“The plough is no longer honoured; the husbandmen have 
“been led away, and the fields are foul with weeds,” wrote Virgil, 
nineteen centuries ago, who, it is said, composed his “ Georgics ” 
at the instigation of the statesman Meecenas, to lure men back into 
the country from the overcrowded streets of Rome, by somewhat 
exaggerated praises of the joys of rural life. And in our own 
country, so far back as the days of the later Tudors and the 
Stuarts, we find perpetual complaints of the overgrowth of 
London; and, throughout those reigns, proclamation after pro- 
clamation was issued, peremptorily enjoining the country folk 
to return to their own counties, and forbidding the erection of 
new houses in London or the reception of more inmates in those 
already existing, so that the formidable growth of its population 
might be checked. The last of these proclamations was issued in 
1674, and from that time to the present the progress of this huge 
city, which at that date had probably not much over half a million 
inhabitants, has been, as Mr. Lecky notes,’ unimpeded. 

While, however, we may very possibly mourn with justice 
over the excessive growth of the towns, where the population seems. 
to be outstripping the limits of profitable employment, it would 
seem futile to regret that a similar excess of growth should not 
also occur in the agricultural areas, and that the population, having 
once attained the limits which are imposed upon it by the nature — 
of its industry, should remain without further expansion. The 
problem, it would seem, for which a solution is required is not how 
to increase the population of rural parts, but how best to reduce 
the population of the towns. 

That towns, then, or, generally, manufacturing districts, grow 
more rapidly than rural districts, and by migration from them, is 
an indisputable fact, and need not longer detain us. But before 
entirely leaving this subject, I should lke to call attention to a 
consequence of this constant migration, which appears to me to be 
of very great practical importance, and not as yet to have received 
due attention. 

What class of persons is it that constitutes the bulk of the 


1 “ History of Europe,” vol. i, p. 565. Another and more modern illustra- 
tion of the growth of towns at the expense of the country may be taken from the 
recent French census. In the interval between 1881 and 1886 the urban popula- 
tion of France, in addition to its natural growth by excess of births over deaths, 
increased also by the immigration of 376,103 persons from the rural districts, and 
af 170,747 persons from outesae France. 


ay 
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stream that pours incessantly from the country into the towns and 


manufacturing districts? It will, I think, be admitted that those 


who leave the rural districts and venture into distant parts, with 


the hope of “ bettering” themselves, will on the whole be the more 


energetic and the more vigorous in body or in mind; and that 


consequently there must always be going on what may be called a 
skimming of the cream from the rural population, to the obvious 
weakening and deterioration of the residue that remains at home; 
and that thus the population of the towns, fed by constant inpour- 
ings of the more vigorous natives of the rural districts, will, 
independently of such after deterioration as may be brought 
about by urban surroundings, be of a higher calibre, physically and 


mentally, than the population of rural parts. And that this is the 


case 1s | think not merely a necessary inference from what we 


assume a priort to be on the whole the character of the rural 


migrants, but is also supported by some curious ascertained facts 
regarding the comparative prevalence of certain congenital defects 
among natives of town and natives of country. For several past 
censuses, as the Fellows of this Society are doubtlessly aware, 
returns have been made as to the number of idiots and of deaf-mutes 
living in this country. Those returns, owing to the unwillingness 
of parents and relatives to give the required information, are 
very untrustworthy. But as the unwillingness to give truthful 
information is shared equally by all parts of the kingdom, the 
returns, in spite of their untrustworthiness, may be used for 
purposes of comparison between one county or other area and 
another. Now when the last census was taken, in 1881, a careful 
investigation was made for the first time into the birth-places of 
these idiots and deaf-mutes. Previously they had been merely 
classified by their residences; now for the first time they were 
also classified by their counties of birth; and as all the inhabitants 
of England and Wales were similarly classified, it became possible 
to calculate the comparative frequency of idiotcy and deaf-mutism 
among the natives of the several counties. The details of the 
investigation, which was not quite so simple as now described, and 
its result, can be seen in the census report.? For my present 
purpose it will be sufficient to say that it was found that idiotcy 
and, in a less marked degree, deaf-mutism are much more common 
among natives of agricultural than among natives of manufacturing 
counties. I see no other mode of explaining this strange fact— 
which let me say comes out too distinctly to be attributable to 
errors in the method employed or in the data supplied—excepting 
by admitting, as stated above, that the most stalwart of the natives 
of the country are despatched annually to the towns and manu- 
2. Cf. Census, 1881, vol. iv., pp. 64—70. 
PZ 
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facturing districts, and swallowed up by them as by another 
Minotaur. 

But if this be so it would appear to follow as a necessary conse- 
quence that the entire population of Hngland and Wales must be 
undergoing progressive deterioration. For in towns and manu- 
facturing districts the death-rate is always far higher than in 
the rural districts, or than in the country at large; and the 
combined effect of this constantly higher mortality in the towns, 
and of the constant immigration into them of the pick of the rural 
population, must clearly be a gradual deterioration of the whole, 
inasmuch as the more energetic and vigorous members of the 
community are consumed more rapidly than the rest of the 


population. The system is one that leads to the survival of the 


unfittest. 

Let us now pass on to the second and more correct signification 
of the term ‘‘ depopulation,” and inquire how far it can be said 
with truth that our rural districts are becoming more sparsely 
inhabited, their population growing smaller and smaller. 

In order to do this, we must first decide over what period our 


inquiry is to extend, and also must give some precise definition of . 


what we mean by rural districts. 


As regards the period, I propose to take the thirty years that. 


intervened between the censuses of 1851 and 1881; 1881 being 


taken as one term as having been the year of the last olumeragenn ! 


and 1851 taken as the other term, because the census of that date 
was the first in which were given certain particulars as to occupa- 
tions which will be required later on. 

What precise meaning we are to give to the term ‘rural 
** districts ” is not so easily settled. Doubtlessly it would be easy 
to select a number of strictly rural parishes in which the popula- 
tion in 1881 was smaller than it had been thirty years before. 


But this, important though the change may be to the individual — 


parishes themselves, is not what we want. We want to know the 
facts as to the aggregate rural population, or, at any rate, as to 
such a large portion of that population as may stand for a fair 
representative of the whole. To pick out parishes where there has 
been a decrease, and omit those in which there has been an 
increase, can give no useful results. Hven in the case of towns a 
similar plan of selecting certain parts and omitting others might 
lead to the conclusion that the urban population had diminished in 
numbers. 

The best plan of finding some fair representative of rural 


districts will probably be to start with those counties in which the - 


proportion of persons engaged in agriculture is highest, and then 
make such exceptions or reductions as may seem desirable. 


; 
‘ 
} 
: 
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Now it appears from the census returns* of 1881 that there 
were at that date in England seventeen registration counties in 
which the proportion of persons actually engaged in agricultural 
pursuits to the total population, men, women, and children included, 
was more than 10 percent. These counties, therefore, may fairly be 
taken to be par eacellence the rural counties of England. The Welsh 
counties, be it noted, are not included in the present inquiry. But 
among these seventeen counties are two, namely Cornwall and 
Shropshire, in which there is a very considerable intermixture 
of mining population, and the fluctuations that have occurred 
in mining industries, and especially in tin mining, render it 
advisable to omit these two counties from the list. I take, 
therefore, the remaining fifteen registration counties to represent 
rural England. JBut, in order to make this representation a fair 
one, certain important corrections must first be carried out. 
For in some of these counties there are great towns with manu- 
factures of their own, and in most of them there are towns of at 
any rate such considerable size, that they can hardly in fairness 
be considered to form part of the rural organisation. In order, 
therefore, to get a fair representation of the rural districts these 
towns must be excluded, and the question is, how far down should 
this exclusion go? Shall we cut out towns with 30,000, or with . 
20,000, or with 10,000, or with what number of inhabitants? 
After much deliberation I have come to the conclusion that we 
shall not be very wrong if we exclude every town or urban 
sanitary district that had in 1881 a population of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants, and leave the smaller towns to form part of the rural 
community. For these smaller country towns, with their markets 
and shops, are in fact quite as much integral portions of the rural 
organisation as are the villages and hamlets; and cannot there- 
fore, as it seems to me, be fairly excluded in considering whether 
the rural population is or is not diminishing in number. 

Hxcluding then the populations of those towns or urban 
districts which had in 1881 populations of 10,co0 or more 
inhabitants, we get the following comparative figures for 1851 
and 1881 in the chief agricultural counties :— 


3 Cf. “Census of England and Wales, 1881,” vol. iv, p. 100, Table 32. 
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Taste A.—Population im 1851 and 1881 of the Chief Agricultural 
Counties, after excluding all Urban Districts that in 1881 had 10,000 or 
more Inhabitants. 


























Counties. Population, 1851. Population, 1881. Brahe? sl 
Per cnt. 
Borks hire 's:.)icdnseas eevee ape ke 182,956 + 16°2 
Hertfordshire. .....:..0é++.- 158,051 173,736 + 99 
Buckinghamshire ............ 136,476 142,715 + 4°6 
Oxfordshire: (Gtr meee. 134,292 134,179 — O1 
Huntingdonshire ............ Leer 53,223 — 11°8 
Bedfordshirey n.ycaece tess 105,325 108,586 cw 
Cambridgeshire ................ 164,079 155,751 — 51 
Dtiitolk ben coe 281,762 267,192 — 52 
NOPE Oli eypentsa thee tentnes . SBI BES 285,171 — 96 , 
Waltshite Wcese.eecmee ie: 215,107 202,574 — 58 
Dorsetahirve-2ttc cence ate 153,189 148,886 a g§ 
Rutlandshire «...cc..:..0d000 245292 23,007 — 52 
Lincolnshiremt cs 2204 328,991 331,383 + 0% 
Horefordshive trates. 99,883 98,326 — 16 
‘Westmorland: BAe 8 46,558 50,618 + Bz 
Dota lear cs cee Zp 20 Us1O4. 2,358,303 — ro 





The table shows that in nine of the fifteen counties there was a 
loss of population in the course of the thirty years, while in the 
remaining six there was an increase; but that the decrease on the 
one side was so nearly balanced by the increase on the other, that 
the total rural population remained practically unaltered. For the 
total loss, as shown in the table, amounted to no more than 22,801, 
from a total of 2,381,104, or somewhat less than 1 per cent., a 
difference which comes well within the margin that must be 
allowed in such calculations as this. 

We come then to the conclusion that in the course of the thirty 
years that intervened between 1851] and 1881, a period in which the 
population of England increased by 45 per cent., the population 
of the rural districts remained practically stationary. There was 
neither increase nor material decrease; no growth, but also no 
depopulation. . 

In this calculation all towns that had in 1881 less than 10,000 
inhabitants have been considered to be rural. To some, however, 
it may seem that the limit has been set too high, and that it would 
be better to exclude towns of still smaller size, say of more than 
5,000 inhabitants. With this opinion I do not at all agree, 
holding, as before said, that country towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants are to all intents and purposes parts of the rural 
organisation. Still it may be of interest to examine what would 
be the result if the limit were thus reduced, and I have therefore 
prepared the following short table (Table B), from which it 
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appears that even when the limit has been thus, as it appears to 
me, unduly lowered, the decline in the rural population has only 
amounted to 2°1 per cent., the total loss being 45,876 out of 
2,226,941 persons, a fractional decline, which though perhaps it 
may be strictly spoken of as depopulation, is I think, vastly 
smaller than most persons would suppose to be denoted by the use 
of that somewhat formidable term. ‘The table further shows that 
the population of the small country towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 
inhabitants had increased by some 15 per cent.; so that it would 
appear that within the area of what I have taken to represent rural 
Hngland, namely the fifteen chief agricultural counties minus 
towns of 10,000 or more inhabitants, there has been an internal 
change, consisting of the growth of small towns at the expense 
of villages and hamlets. But this change, as already said, appears 
to me to be a purely internal change taking place within the rural 
body, and one that cannot be properly designated as a decline in 
the rural population. 


Taste B.—Population of Fifteen Agricultural Counties. 


| 


1851. 1881. Increase 

















or Decrease. 
Population of urban sanitary dis- Een 
tricts which in 1881 had 10,000 472,617 721,420 + 52°7 


or more inhabitants .............0c0000 














Population of urban sanitary dis- 
tricts which in 1881 had 5,000 154,163 177,238 + 15°0 
tO 10,000 inhabitants — ............00 

Remaining population... 2,226,941 2,181,065 Sona 2c 
Total population of counties ........ 256525021 3,079,723 +-17°9 





The rural population then, as here defined, had undergone such 
insignificant diminution between 185I and 1881, that it may be 
said to have remained practically stationary. At the same time 
one cannot shut one’s eyes to the fact, that in nine out of the 
fifteen English counties in our table, and notably in the group of 
eastern counties formed by Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire and Rutlandshire, the population in 1881 was some- 
what smaller than it had been some thirty years earlier; and that 
_ though in some cases the decline was very slight, yet in others it 
rose to 6, 8, 10, and in one instance to nearly 12 per cent. This 
doubtlessly is a fact that deserves examination. At what period 
did this decline begin? Did it affect both sexes equally, and all 
ages? Was it brought about by altered relations between birth- 
rates and death-rates, or by migration of natives to other parts ?P 
In what class of persons did the decline occur? Was it limited to 
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farmers and agricultural labourers, or did it include persons in 
other occupational groups? Such are some of the questions that 
present themselves, and I propose to devote the rest of this paper 
to their investigation. 

The plan which I shall follow will be to select some one of the 
counties that show a decline, and examine in such detail as the 
data permit into the constitution of its population at the beginning 
and the end of the thirty years’ period, testing any conclusions that 
may be formed by reference to the data furnished by other 
counties. 

The county which seems most suitable for selection as a sample. 


is Huntingdonshire, as being not only a county of manageable size, 


but also as being the county in which the depopulation was greatest, 
and moreover as having within its limits no urban districts of 
10,000 or even 5,000 inhabitants to complicate the inquiry. f 
shall take, therefore, this registration county, and examine in some 
detail the changes in the composition of its popu ae that 
occurred. between 1851 and 1881. 

The population of the registration eis of Huntingdon, as 
the following table (Table C) shows, had increased with each 
successive census from the first enumeration in 1801 until that of 
1851, the ratio of increase in these five decennial intervals having 
been respectively 12, 18, 10, 10, and 9 per cent., and the total 
growth in the fifty years amounting to 73°8 per cent. 


TaBLe C.—Population of the Registration County of Huntingdon at each 
Enumeration. 























Date. Population. Date. ~ Population. 
ESOL See etna: 34,704 fol3§ Mareen ihe tes, 60,319 
LST Dtee, cesta cee 38,864 1861 
182Lc ees 45,983 same Rae aoe 
NOSE iicatieeteeeetecais 50,46 3 STL veeesereseessenes 58,031 
Bh i everett be hae 55,565 f Rotel) eRe a2 53,223-% 





But in the next ensuing decennium, 1851-61, for the first time 
there was a decline, amounting to 2 per cent., followed by a further 
falling off of another 2 per cent. in 1861-71, and again by a third 
decline of 8 per cent. in 1871-81, the total diminution in the 
thirty years amounting to 11°8 per cent.‘ 

The decline in population set in then in this county between 
1851 and 1861, there having been up to that time an uninterrupted 
increase. Was this a local phenomenon, or was it the case also in 

* This registration county consists of 87 civil parishes. In only 14 of these 


was the population greater in 1881 than in 1851; in one it remained unaltered ; 
while in each of the remaining 72 there was a decline. 
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those other counties in which the population has declined? An 
examination of the successive censuses shows that the falling off 
in numbers began at the same period, namely in 1851-61, in 
Oxfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Rutlandshire, and 
Somersetshire, or, in short, in all the counties in which there has 
been a decline at all, with the exceptions of Wiltshire and of 
Herefordshire. In Wiltshire the decline began ten years earher, 
namely between 184] and 1851, while in Herefordshire it began 
ten years later, namely between 1861 and 1871. But both these 
exceptions admit of easy explanation. They were due to temporary 
local congestion, caused by unusually active railway construction, 
which unduly raised the population of Wiltshire at the enumeration 
of 1841, and that of Herefordshire at the enumeration of 1861. 

The conclusion, then at which we arrive, is that, in those counties 
in which the population in 1881 was smaller than it had been in 
1851, the decline began between 1851 and 1861, and that up to that 
time there had been a continuous increase. 

The decline in the county we have taken as a sample was plainly 
due to migration, and not to any altered relation between birth-rate 
and death-rate, for while in 1851 there were hving in England and 
Wales 69,400 natives of the geographical county of Huntingdon, 
their number in 1881 had risen to 79,305, an increase of 14°3 per 
cent.; and, though the geographical county does not precisely 
coincide in its boundaries with the registration county, yet we may 
safely assume that the increase among the natives of the latter 
was practically identical with the increase in the former. 

If it be asked what was the total loss by the increased migra- 
tion that occurred during the thirty years 1851-81, we may calcu- 
late it roughly as follows. Had the population increased in those 
thirty years at the same rate as it had increased in the previous 
thirty years 1821-51, the population in 1881 would have amounted 
to 79,120, or 25,897 more persons than were actually enumerated. 
The total loss then may be roughly estimated at 25,897, this com- 
prising of course not only the actual migrants themselves, but the 
children who were born to them after their migration. 

What had become of this mass of migrants? It is impossible 
to follow them out with numerical precision, because, among other 
reasons, the birth-place tables in the census volumes relate not to 
registration but to geographical counties. 

As however an equally good idea of the manner in which the 
migrants from a purely agricultural county disperse themselves 
over the face of the country can be obtained from a geographical 
as from a registration county, let us take the geographical county 
of Huntingdon, and see how its natives were distributed in 1881. 

- Here are the figures :— 
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TasLeE D.—Distribution of the Natives of Huntingdonshire in 1881. 


























| Number Where Number Number 
Where Enumerated. Enu- Enu- Where Enumerated. | Enu- 
merated. Enumerated. merated. merated. 
All England and Bedfordshire....| 2,268 | Warwickshire ....| 431 
Vales hos esp sure i 791395 Cambridgeshire] 4,472 | Leicestershire ....) 577 
i, Hasekanies-ca eon 8o1 | Rutlandshire........ 148 
Beno oA... hee ee: 4,292) | Norio ss... 594 | Lincolnshire ........ E747 
Surrey (extra met.) 642: Suilolicie.a.cee 263 | Nottinghamshire | 832 
Kent i 568° Wiltshire ........ 66 | Derbyshire ........ 688 
Middlesex ,, - 959 | Dorsetshire ....| - 48 | Cheshire™ 20.2 215 
Bissex \/, eee eee 409 | Devonshire ....} 99 | Lancashire............ 1,581 
Hamps line ia-conpee! 363 | Cornwall ........ 26 «| Yorkehiresn es 2,605 
Berkshire ..i..42.:.... 171 | Somersetshire oy | Dutham ie seaee 262 
Hertfordshire ........]| 593 | Gloucestershire] 117 | Northumberland |- 50 
Buckinghamshire....) 155 | Herefordshire 54 | Cumberland ........ 22, 
Oxfordshire ’..;.....:.5: 113 | Shropshire........ 47 | Westmorland ....) | 15 
Northamptonshire..| 5,275 | Staffordshire....| 279 | Monmouthshire...| 21 
Huntingdonshire ....| 44,050 | Worcestershire} 116 {| Wales.................... 110 








The table shows that a very large proportion of the migrants 
had merely crossed the boundary into the contiguous counties of 
Northampton, Cambridge, Bedford, or Lincoln, migrating into 
parishes which were probably often as near to them as parishes in 
their own native county. But that, when those persons, who can 
scarcely be said to have left their native districts, are excluded, the 
counties into which the bulk of the remainder had gone were not | 
the other agricultural counties, but London, and the surrounding 
area, or the industrial counties of Lancaster and York. But this 
is a branch of my subject on which I need not further enlarge, as 
it has been dealt with in the paper read before this Society by 
Mr. Ravenstein. 

Let us then pass on to the next question. Did the depopulation 
affect both sexes alike, or was the loss greater in one sex than in 
the other? Seeing that women, as shown by the proportion of 
them that live outside their native county,’? are somewhat more 
migratory than men, and seeing further what a vastly increased 
demand there has been in recent years in the towns for female 
servants, it might be conjectured that the falling off in the rural 
districts would be more marked in this than in the other sex. But 
as a matter of fact the contrary is the case. For, while in Hunting- 
donshire the females declined between 1851 and 1881 by 104 per 
cent., the loss of males was no less than 13'2 per cent.; and the 
same fact was observable in the other counties in which the general 
population declined. For, after deducting as before those urban 
districts that had 10,000 or more inhabitants in 1881, the decline 


5 Cf. Census, 1881, vol. iv, pp, 51 and 98. 
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amongst males in the aggregate fifteen counties was 5°8 per cent., 
while among the females it was only 5°1 per cent. The cause of 
the depopulation was therefore something that touched males more 
than females. 

Nor was it only in the two sexes that the decline was unequal. 
It was also unequally shared by different ages, as the following 
table sufficiently shows :— 


Taste E.—dAges of Population of the Registration County of Huntingdon 
an 1851 and 1881. 





Number Living. 

















Ages. Increase or Decrease. 
,1851. 1881. 
O— Bie bie te ag 8,445 6,795 — 1,650 
Be Eee hevdoas sis aceseases. 14,693 13,248 — 1,445 
ey Menscsscvenssadsotetss 10,914. 8,823 — 2,091 
OP rel eishticiespsvnceses. 8,484 5,947 — 2,537 
ee 6,356 _ 5,663 — 693 
So Se 4,987 4,836 — 151 
IO ovis csandcveqeds inte 3,625 4,064 +» 439 
ME aha v5 Sidi iinss ss 1,873 2,581 + 708 
75 and upwards........ 942 1,266 + 324 
PII SOS Och hendsaci es ck. : 60,319 bei225 — 7,096 





Tt will be noticed that the diminution in numbers was limited 
to persons under 55 years of age, and that at each later age- 
period there was an increase. An examination of the successive 
censuses shows clearly enough how this was brought about. Up 
to 1851 the population had been increasing ; then set in a migra- 
tion which was almost exclusively confined to those young persons 
who in 1851 were between 15 and 25 years of age, with some few 
on each side of those limits. The first effect of this was of course 
to diminish the numbers at those ages; but very soon it also 
diminished the number of young children, for fewer persons of 
procreative ages had been left in the county. Consequently when 
the enumeration came to be made in 1861, there was a falling 
off at all ages up to 35, while at all ages above that there was 
an increase. Another ten years having elapsed, and the enumera- 
tion of 1871 being made, the falling off ten years before of 
persons under 35 caused those between 35 and 40 to be now 
fewer in number, while there was still an increase among those 
above that age. Another ten years, and the diminution had of 
course reached those between 45 and 55; and we may con- 
fidently prophecy that, when the enumeration of 1891 shall have 
been made, it will be found that those at the more advanced age, 
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55 to 65 years, will also be found to have become fewer; for 
they will be the survivors of those who were in 1851 between 
15 and 25, and whose numbers began to undergo diminution by 
migration during the decennium following that date. 

This same curious phenomenon of increase among persons over 
55 and decrease among persons under that age, when the 1881 
figures are compared with those for 1851, is also presented by the 
population of the little county of Rutland, which is the only other 
county in which the complete absence of towns of 10,000 or more 
inhabitants allows us to make the comparison. So that we may 
safely conclude that in all those rural populations where a decline 
set in for the first time soon after 1851, the result as yet has been 
a decrease among the younger members of the community, and an 
increase among the aged; this being the natural consequence of 
the general increase up to 1851, combined with the migration soon 
after that year of considerable numbers of young persons under 
25 years of age. 

The increase, then, among aged persons in rural communities 
is a temporary phenomenon, and will soon disappear. At the same 
time it. must be remembered that there is a cause which tends to 
keep the proportion of old persons in such communities at a per- 
manently high level, namely the longer duration of life in country 
than in towns; and also that not impossibly there may be a slight 
return current from the towns into the country, consisting of aged 
persons who come back, when their working days are over, to. 
spend their last years in their native air. But of the reality of this 
supposed return current no statistical evidence can, so far as | am 
aware, be adduced. | 

So far then we have considered the total amount of decrease in 
the rural counties, and the changes such decrease has brought 
about in the sex and age distribution of the rustic population. It 
remains to consider how far the occupational grouping has been 
affected by it; and in order to throw light on this, Tables F, G, H, 
J, K, M, N, have been drawn up, showing the number of persons 
returned in certain selected occupations at each of the four last 
enumerations. 

Before entering into any examination of these figures, I think 
it desirable that I should make some remarks upon the institu- 
tion of comparisons between the occupational figures of successive 
censuses, because I cannot but feel that persons who have no 
intimate knowledge of the conditions under which the occupa- 
tional tables are framed are not unnaturally inclined to ascribe 
to them very much greater accuracy than in my judgment they 
deserve. I am not here alluding to the differences in the headings 
introduced at different times, for such changes are so palpable that 
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no one who is justified in using the tables at all is likely to over- 
look them; but I mean that, even when a heading has remained 
throughout unaltered, and has always been intended to denote 
precisely the same group of occupations, a very considerable 
amount of difference may nevertheless underlie this apparent 
identity. For inasmuch as the householders’ schedules are filled 
up by the householders themselves, a preponderating preportion 
of whom are extremely ignorant men and utterly incapable of 
accuracy, there are always, even in the case of the most simple 
industries, a large number of returns so carelessly worded that 
it is very doubtful under what heading they should be placed; and 
it is very probable that the views taken as to the tabulation of 
these doubtful cases may have differed at different censuses, taken 
as these have been at long intervals, and therefore necessarily to ~ 
a great extent by fresh hands. Again, irrespective of this cause of 
possible difference, there is another and more important one. 
Though precise rules for the tabulation are of course laid down 
by those in charge of the census, the carrying out of these rules, 
which cannot but be minute and intricate, has in the main to be 
left to the clerks actually employed in the process of abstraction, 
and requires on their part great care, considerable intelligence, 
and scrupulous honesty; and it must be confessed that the mode 
in which the numerous temporary clerks are gathered together 
and supplied to the census authorities is scarcely such as to ensure 
these necessary qualifications. Every effort is made to check the 
abstractors’ work, and in the simpler processes of the census 
such checks can readily be devised and are sufficiently detective, 
but in the more complicated processes, such as the abstraction of 
occupations, no sufficient check other than working the whole 
occupational abstraction in duplicate can be devised, and such 
duplicate abstraction is impracticable on the ground of time and 
expense. There is always therefore a considerable risk that in 
the unchecked portion of the abstraction some unscrupulous 
clerks may have scamped their work, or some careless dullards 
have made unintentional but serious blunders. When the entire 
country is taken into consideration, or when the occupational 
heading is one under which a very large number of workers is 
included, the mistakes and misplacements, which may be made 
equally well on one side as on the other, may be assumed to right 
themselves sufficiently; but in small areas, or in occupations 
with comparatively few persons engaged in them, such counter- 
balancing cannot be relied upon: and consequently much caution 
is necessary in the use of the figures. Small differences between 
the successive enumerations must be entirely disregarded, and, in 
the case of even more considerable differences, more importance 
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must be attached to the direction of the change than to its precise 
amount. In the case of the 1881 census there is also another 
matter to be borne in mind. In the earlier censuses persons who 
had retired from any business were dealt with as though they were 
still engaged in the occupation they had formerly pursued. But 
in 1881, for reasons set forth in the census report, this plan was 
no longer adopted, and those who had retired from an occupation 
without adopting another were relegated to the unoccupied class, 
This of course interferes to some extent with comparison of the 
1881 figures with those of earlier date, but generally not to any 
serious extent; for it was found by careful examination of the 
enumeration books for an entire county, including a large town, 
that had the “‘retired’’ been included, the persons classed under 
any heading would on an average have been about 2 per cent. more 
numerous than were actually so classed; and, after what has been 
said as to the want of precision in the returns, 1t will be 
sufficiently apparent that a difference of 2 per cent. may be 
disregarded of no very great importance. A correction has how- 
ever been made on this basis of 2 per cent. in the 1881 figures in 
the occupation tables in this paper. But though the average 
for all occupations is only some 2 per cent., in some cases the 
difference would be much more than this, and become serious. 
This would be the case in any industry which for any cause had 
recently undergone a sudden decline, causing an unusual number 
of persons to relinquish it and for a time to be without other 
occupation. Notably this was the case with farmers, as will be 
seen presently, and consequently I found it necessary in the 
case of this group to ascertain more precisely what difference was 
made in the 1881 figures by leaving out from the account those 
who had retired, which I did by actual examination of the 
enumeration books for the entire county of Huntingdon. The 
retired, as I had anticipated, turned out to be far more than 2 per 
cent., amd were in fact nearly 12 per cent. of the census figures. 

Finente given these somewhat lengthy but necessary words of 
caution as to the figures in the several occupational tables, I may 
now proceed to discuss their significance. 

The professional class need not detain us long. The clergymen, 
lawyers, and doctors, though they had apparently somewhat 
declined in 1881, had not fallen off more than the general 
population. On the other hand the teachers, and notably the 
school-mistresses, had very largely increased; an increase which 
may be taken to account for the fact that, while in 1851 only 56 per 
cent. of the persons who were married in Huntingdonshire could 
sign their name, the percentage in 1881 had risen to 83 :— 
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Taste F'.—Persons Engaged in certain Professions. 





























Occupation. | 1851. 1861. shove e 1881. 
' Clerical, legal, and medical . 
professions SE Ee eae ab 255 ae 234 
M. 78 go 88 4 
Schoolmasters and teachers ites OFA, 400 390 ne! 
578 624 651 655 








From the professional let us now pass on to the more important 
class, those engaged in agriculture; and first of the farmers. The 
farmers and graziers in this county according to the census returns 
numbered 1,066 in 1851, while in 1881 they had fallen to 867, to 
which number must however be added exactly too more, who 

were found in the enumeration books to have been returned as 
retired farmers. The total reduction therefore in the thirty years 
was from 1,066 to 967, a decline of just over g per cent. :— 


TaBLE G.—Persons Connected with eras eculture. 






































Occupation. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 

MAT IChs, CTAZICTS....0....00c0eecesees. 1,066 T2260 1,090 967 
PALIT, save ssaronsecaseesees- 55 70 67 129 
Agricultural and general f m. 9,900 9,838 9,560 9,12 
MR PONA TET 5553 me caetess-snvensess F. 727 BS EGO 494, 293 
_Agricultural machinists ............ — — 14 ae 
DROME We liciers agdeapcasoasieesssseeees 328 366 401 453 
SRM IC TS oo. sccciscsbaneliohsneses0s 180 253 193 162 
12,256 ve kerdptel 11,819 10,161 








This decline among the Huntingdonshire farmers appears to be 
much greater than the decline among the farmers in the entire 
country. For if we assume that the proportion of retired to actual 
farmers in 188] was the same in all England and Wales as it was 
found to have been in this one county, viz., 100 to 867, we shall 
find that in the larger area there was actually no decline at all 
among the farmers, actual and retired together, the total returned 
in 1851 having been 249,431, and the total in 1881 having been 

- 233,943, which will be raised by the estimated addition for the 
retired to 249,776, or to practically the same figure as in 1851. 
Though, however, the gross totals are the same, doubtlessly it 
would be found, were it possible to go through the entire enumera- 
tion book, that the proportion of actual to retired differed largely 

-at the two dates, the actual having declined in 1881, and the. 
retired haying been correspondingly increased, This shows how 
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necessary the change introduced into the 1881 census was. For 
otherwise a very great and sudden change might occur in some 
industry, and no sign whatever of it be visible in the census 
volumes. 

Why there should. have been greater falling off among farmers 
in Huntingdonshire than in England and Walcs as a whole, I 
cannot pretend to say; but the county was not peculiar in this 
respect; for a similarly greater decline occurred in other neigh- 
bouring counties, as in Rutlandshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. But 
the difficulty caused by the inclusion in earlier censuses of retired 
farmers, and their non-inclusion in 1881, makes it hardly worth 
while to enter into close calculation. We must content ourselves 
with saying that there was in these counties at any rate a not 
inconsiderable decline among those engaged in farming, without 
trying to state its precise amount.° 

The decline among the Huntingdonshire farmers, and probably 
therefore among those in other counties, did not set in until after 
1871. For while in 1851 there were enumerated 1,065 of them, 
in 1861 there were 1,120, and in 1871 as many as 1,157. The 
falling off therefore in the general population set in long before 
there was any apparent decline among the farmers; for it began as 
we have seen in the 1851-61 decennium, while the farmers kept up 
their numbers until twenty years later. 

The falling off was clearly due in considerable degree to the 
surrender of farms into the hands of the owners, and their cultiva- 
tion by bailiffs; for the number of farm bailiffs in the county 
increased from 55 in 1851 to 129 in 1881, that is to say more than 
doubled itself; and the great bulk of this increase took place 
simultaneously with the decrease among the farmers, namely 
between 1871 and 1881. 

What was the class of farmers that caused the decline? Was 
the falling off, that is, mainly among those who occupied large © 
holdings or among those who had smaller farms? In order to 
answer this, we must ascertain the size of the farms at succes- 
sive enumerations. At each census farmers are asked to state 
on their schedules the number of acres they occupy and the 
amount of labour they employ; but unfortunately this request is 
very imperfectly complied with, so imperfectly indeed that the 
tabulation of the answers has been gradually discontinued. How- 
ever, the imperfect returns may give us some clue, and with this 
object I have gone through the enumeration books for Huntingdon- 


6 The total number of farmers in England and Wales, retired included, would 
appear to have remained remarkably constant, for in 1851 there were 249,431; in 
1861 there were 249,745; in 1871 there were 249,917; while in 1881, after the 
estimated correction for retired, there were 249,776. 
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shire for 1871 and 1881, so as to obtain means for comparison with 
the published figures for 1851. Omitting some few holdings under 
five acres, as hardly justifying their occupiers to the title of 
farmers, I have altogether the particulars of size of 932 farm 
holdings in 1851, of 857 in 1871, and of 719 in 1881; and raising 
these severally, for the sake of easy comparison, to the total of 
1,000, I obtain the following results, showing the proportion borne 
by farms of various sizes to 1,000 farms of all sizes above 5 acres. 


Taste H.—Number of Farms of various Sizes per 1,000 of all Sizes. 














Acreage. 1851. 1871. 1881. 

5 but under 20 .... 133 163 161 
20 5 Ole 163 164. 173 
50 ns Co. ne 169 156 143 
100 af 200) cs, 193 177 1388 
200 ear S00. hs 155 131 121 
300 ¥ 7 Kolo 96 gO iL 
400 5 BOO ets 44 42 51 
500 53 6c0r rs 17, 26 38 
600 rs BOOS 40. 16 15 22 
400 Me SOO ts, 5) 13 13 
800 - GOO) Ids 2 6 Es 
900 AT. OOO... 2 5 7 
1,000 and upwards .... 5 12 11 
1,000 1,000 1,000 











If the figures in this table for 1881 be compared with those for 
1851, and in a less marked but still sufficiently degree if they be 
compared with those for 1871, it will be at once seen that the 
decline was entirely among farms of from 50 to 300 acres, and 
that the proportion per 1,000 of farms above and below olere 
limits increased. The figures seem to imply that two contrary 
processes have been going on simultaneously, one the amalgamation 
of moderately sized farms into much larger holdings, possibly put 
under the management of bailiffs, and the other the breaking up 
of farms into smaller parcels, which may very probably be held in 
combination with other businesses, by such persons for instance as 
butchers, innkeepers and publicans, brewers, and perhaps market 
gardeners, though these latter should properly have returned them- 
selves as such and not as farmers. 

From the farmers let us now pass on to the labourers. Although 
in the census returns attempts have always been made to separate 
agricultural from general labourers, it has been notorious, and the 
fact is distinctly stated in the census reports, that the very unsatis- 
factory manner in which uneducated labourers return their occu- 
pations does not allow us to feel any confidence in the accuracy 
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of the returns of these two groups of labourers taken separately. 
But in a county like Huntingdonshire, where agriculture vastly 
preponderates over other industries, we shall not risk any serious 
error if we assume that all labourers, whether classed as agricul- 
tural or as general, were in fact engaged directly or indirectly in 
the cultivation of the land; and especially so, inasmuch as our 
present object is to get not absolute numbers but comparative 
figures for 1851 and 1881, and any error there may be from 
combining the two groups of labourers into one will exist equally 
at both dates. Under “labourers” then, I include all persons 
returned as agricultural or as general labourers, and also all shep- 
herds and cottagers. Of these in 1851 there were 10,627, but in 
1881 the number had fallen to 8,395, a decline of some 21 per cent. 
The decline among farmers as we have seen did not begin until 
1871-81, but that of the labourers began much earlier; for as the 
table shows there were fewer of them in 1861 than in 1851, and 


again in 187] than in 1861. The fall however at these periods © 


was but small, a few hundreds in each decennium, and the main 
decline, as with farmers, took place in the interval between 
1871 and 1881. A considerable part of the decrease among the 
labourers 1s scarcely a matter of regret; for it was due to the 
diminished employment of women and children for agricultural 
work. The women, as shown in the table, fell from 727 in 1851 
to 293 in 1881, a decline of 60 per cent., whereas the decline in 
the other sex was only 18 per cent. Again in 1851 there were 
over 100 children under 10 years of age returned as agricultural 


labourers, while in 1881 all children of this early age would be in > 


compulsory attendance at school. The total decline, as shown in 
the table, amounts to 2,232; and of this I find, by examination of 
the ages and sexes, that at least 600 were either women or children 


under 15 years of age, which leaves about 1,600 as the total ~ 


decline among adult males. 

The decline is doubtlessly attributable firstly to the conversion 
of arable into grass land, the increase of permanent pasture in 
Huntingdonshire having been 13 per cent. in the interval between 
1881 and 1867, which is as far back as the returns go; secondly, 
to the use of labour-saving machinery, the proprietors and atten- 
dants of agricultural machines having increased from 14 in 1871, 
when they made their first appearance in the census, to 54 in 1881, 
and having thus almost quadrupled themselves in the ten years ; 
and, thirdly, to farmers in: the hard times having naturally reduced 
their hired labour as far as possible. A fourth and subsidiary 


cause may perhaps be found in the change already noted in the © 


size of holdings, the proportion of the large holdings over 300 
acres, and also of the small holdings under 50 acres, having 


~ 
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increased at the expense of holdings of intermediate size. For 
large farms take, as I understand, in proportion to their size less 
hired labour than the somewhat smaller farms; a farm that is of 
500 acres will employ less labour than two farms of 250 acres 
each; and the small holdings under 50 acres are to a great extent 
cultivated by the occupier himself and his family, and not by hired 
labour. 

Here, however, I feel that I am touching on matter suitable 
only for agricultural experts. What I am concerned with is the 
amount of the reduction rather than its causes; and as regards the 
extent to which hired labour was reduced between 1871 and 1881, 
it may be of interest if I give the following facts. As already has 
been stated, many farmers return on their census schedule the size 
of their holdings and the amount of labour they employ. I was 
thus enabled, by going through the enumeration books of Hunting-. 
donshire for 1871 and 1881, to ascertain the particulars in 1871 of 
435 farms, over 100 acres each, and containing in the aggregate 
133,432 acres, and of 361 similar farms in 1881, with an aggregate 
area of 123,797 acres. In 1871 the hired labour in these farms 
was at the rate of 29 men, 12 boys, and 2 women per 1,000 acres ; 
while in 1881 it was reduced to 24 men, 10 boys, and I woman; a 
reduction, if we roughly assume 2 boys to be equivalent to a man, 
of over 17 per cent. in the hired male labour. 

While farmers and labourers have, as we have seen, largely 
declined in numbers, gardeners on the other hand have greatly 
increased. 

That market gardeners have largely increased there can, I 
believe, be no doubt. But unfortunately all efforts at each census 
to ascertain the precise number of such persons have failed, owing 
to the impossibility of distinguishing the market gardeners from 
family gardeners, who also have almost certainly increased largely 
-in number. A very large proportion of gardeners simply return 
themselves as “gardener” without further specification, and a 
comparison of successive censuses leaves no doubt that those who 
so returned themselves, and whose position was therefore doubtful, 
have sometimes been taken as market gardeners and sometimes as 
gardeners in private service. The only safe plan therefore is to 
lump the two together, and, this being done, it is found that the 
gardeners in the county under review have increased at each 
successive enumeration since 1851, rising in the whole thirty years 
no less than 38 per cent.; a rise, moreover, which, large though it 
be, is much less than the rise in the whole of the country in the 
same period. For the total number of gardeners in England and 
Wales in 1851 was returned as 78,697, while in 1881 it was 148,285, 
haying almost doubled itself in the thirty years. 


Giz 
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Before quitting the agricultural class there is one group, if not 
strictly agricultural yet intimately associated with agriculture, that 
requires a passing notice, the corn millers. In the interests of 
painting and poetry, if for no greater reasons, it is to be hoped that 
that old familiar object, the rustic mill, is not destined to be blotted 
out from the rurai landscape. The figures, however, in the table 
show a progressive decline ; and, though the figures for a single 
county are by themselves too small for any certain inference, they 
are backed up by the figures for the entire country. For the 
millers in England and Wales, who in 1851 numbered 32,532 had 
fallen in 1861 to 32,103, in 1871 to 30,060, and in 1881, after 
allowing 2 per cent. for the retired, to 23,931, a fall in the thirty 
years of no less than 26 per cent. The decline finds of course its 
explanation in the diminished growth of corn in this country, and 
in the enormous increase in the importation of foreign flour, which 
rose from under 4 million cwt. in 1871 to nearly 12 millions in 
1881. 

Putting together the several groups which have been considered 
as more or less directly agricultural, we have totals for the four 
successive enumerations, beginning with 1851, of 12,256, 12,173, 
11,819, and 10,161; showing a decline in the thirty years of more 
than 2,000 persons; and if the wives and children of those among 
those 2,000 who were married men be also taken into account, this 
decline goes a long way towards accounting for the total deficiency 
in the Huntingdonshire population, which amounted to 7,096 persons 
of all ages and both sexes. | 

Let us now turn to another group, namely the persons engaged 
more or less directly in the transport of goods. 


TasLeE J.—Persons Engaged in Transport of Goods. 


























Occupation 1851. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. 
Railway labourers. j....-cctessre sveettenr apr seesss 215 85 108 128 
a BETVICE. si ..0.0s eeeneneee rene reece 50 87 111 143 
Coachmen, cabmen, grooms, horse 2 
dealers, farriers, Kc. Reena? eta a ae se sos — 439 
Vollcollectors 7.2... seeeererter te orce tn isceess: 18 17 16 — 
Road labourers.......1.cieecitsadsAetretetattetieese. 47 37 27 41 
Carriage makers, saddlers, harness \ 109 ae 156 Die 
MAKES hash vvecats.c. eee ateen vee eesesteten terse 
Bargemen, canal service ......csccssseeseeeseees 137, 83 53 33 
Boat and barge builders... essence 21 12 7 6 
875 855 923 1,000 





In the thirty years 1851-81 a great revolution was carried out 
in the mode of traffic; for in 1851 there were less than 7,000 miles” 
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of railway open in the United Kingdom, while in 1881 there were 
more than 18,000. How was the population of the rural districts, 
as exemplified by Huntingdonshire, affected by this great change P 
The total number of persons engaged in railway construction or 
railway service appears scarcely to have altered in this small county ; 
for though in 1851 there were more labourers employed in the 
construction of the lines, this was almost exactly counterbalanced 
at the later date by the increased staff employed in working the 
lines when completed. But in this respect this county was excep- 
tional; for taking the whole of England and Wales the persons 
engaged in railway construction and service more than trebled 
themselves in the thirty years, having increased from 54,170 in 
1851 to 169,576 in 1881. How far did the extension of the 
railway system affect the ordinary road trafic? It has long been 
recognised that though stage coaches and other ancient vehicles 
were almost completely suppressed by the railways, yet these 
developed an active subordinate road traffic which far more than 
counterbalanced such suppression. And this effect is shown in the 
figures for Huntingdonshire. Yor, if the figures for the several 
appropriate headings in Table J be added together, it will be found 
that the persons directly or indirectly concerned in road traffic 
increased between 1851 and 1881 from 452 to 690. And this 
increase is but very imperfectly counterbalanced by the very 
considerable decrease brought about by railways among the 
persons engaged directly or indirectly in canal traffic, who 
declined from 158 in 1851 to 39 in 1881. 

It is now manifest that no share.in the falling off of the rural 
population can be ascribed to any diminution among those con- 
cerned directly or indirectly in rail, road, or water traffic; for if 
the several headings in the Table J which relate to such occupa- 
tions be put together, it will be found that there was an increase 
from an aggregate of 875 in 1851 to exactly 1,000 in 1881, that is 
an increase of 14 per cent., and this while the general population 
in the county was declining by nearly 12 per cent. 

There is, however, another way in which the development of 
railways may very possibly have affected the rural population. 
When transit was by road or canal, and slow and costly, coarse 
and bulky goods were almost of necessity manufactured on the spot 
where they were to be used. Bricks, for instance, were made 
exclusively by local brickmakers; trees were cut down and 
Sawn into planks by local sawyers; the simpler agricultural 
implements were made at the village forge, and. hafted by local 
workmen; while carts and waggons were made by the rustic 
wheelwrights. But when railways gave facilities for cheap and 
rapid transport, it became cheaper in most cases to bring all such 
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things from wholesale factories at a distance, and the local handi- 
crafts were starved out. Thus it is that in Table K there is shown 
a decline among brickmakers, blacksmiths, sawyers, turners and 
coopers, and wheelwrights; and very possibly there may have 
been similar declines among many other groups where the means 
of comparison fail us :— 


TasLeE K.—Persons Engaged in Various Handicrafts. 



































Occupations. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Brickmaketa cates eet 235 183 141 174 
Sa wyetaue.cc. phere areola eee 73 64. 54 36 
Coopers, turners, &C.. «:.......00000+: 38 42 32 19 
Wheel wri ints ircictecs0--be0cerieetet 133 105 130 105 
Blacksmiths, whitesmiths ........ 296 317 272 26% 
Shoemakers %.¥ecens nee eee 700 669 499 364 
Taslors “5. peau cace es coe ee 394 384 330 230 
Milliners, seamstresses, &e......... 741 889 815 830 
Late makers. p20.4o0..2602. cee 1,022 708 678 389 
Paper: ,,) -taetoncsl cotta 160 230 264 305 
Building trades _............ ice 1,140 1,050 1,092- ~*~" 957 

4,932 4,611 4,307 -13,704 





There are also other handicrafts in the table in which the local 
craftsman in rural districts has apparently been ousted to a con- 
siderable extent by the importation from manufacturing districts 
of machine-made goods. Hand-stitched boots have been largely 
superseded by boots from the factories of Northampton and 
Leicester; and hand-stitched' men’s clothes by the machine-made 
slops of London or other towns; and this explains why in 1851 
there were 394 tailors and 700 shoemakers in Huntingdonshire, 
while in 1881 there were only 230 of the former and 364 of the 
latter; declines respectively of 42 and 49 per cent. That the 
explanation above given of the great decline among the tailors 
is the true one, finds support in the fact that there was no corres- — 
ponding decline among the persons employed in the fabrication of 
women’s apparel; for the milliners, far from declining, actually 
increased from 741 in 1851 to 830 in 1881. 

Another rural industry which formerly was of considerable 
importance in certain counties, one of which was Huntingdonshire, 
almost came to an end in the interval between 1851 and 1881, 
namely hand-lace making. In 1851 there were in Huntingdon- 
shire 1,022 persons, almost exclusively of the female sex, engaged 
in this industry ; in 1881 the number had fallen to 389, a decline of 
62 per cent. This decline was doubtlessly due in part to the © 
supersession of hand-made lace by the machine-made nets of — 
Nottingham and Derby; but was probably in still greater measure ~ 
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attributable to the compulsory attendance of children at schools. 
For it appears that in order to become a competent lace-maker, a, 
child must take to the work at a very early age; for by the time it 
has reached 13 years, and finished its schooling, its fingers are 
already too stiff to accommodate themselves to the requisite 
elementary training. Consequently, as no or few fresh hands are 
being introduced to the industry, it is almost exclusively carried 
on by the adult survivors of the pre-educational days. ‘The 
“ Education Act,” says Mr. Cole, “virtually closed the dame’s 
“‘ schools where these children used to be taught lace making, and 
“without some provision to rear a generation of workers which 
“ may succeed the existing one, the industry is apparently doomed 
“to die out.”7 Mr. Cole’s remarks related to another county, 
viz., Devonshire, but are equally applicable to the county we are 
considering, as the following table shows, from which it will be 
seen that the decline among the lace workers was exclusively 
among the younger workers, and mainly among children or young 
women :— 


TasLe L.—Number and Ages of Lace Workers in Huntingdonshire in 
1851 and 1881. 

















Date. All Ages. 5— 15— 20— 25— 45— 65 
1 eee 1,022 365 214 128 190 104 21 
BES Lands adane- 389 47 53 43 aS 124 47 


There was also a not inconsiderable falling off among the 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, and other crafts that 
together constitute the building trades, the total in this group of 
occupations having fallen from 1,140 in 1851 to 997 in 188], or 
about 14 per cent. This decline is explained by the diminished 
demand for houses by the reduced population. For while in 1551 
there were in the county 12,527 houses either inhabited or in 
process of building, 13,215 in 1861, and 13,563 in 1871, the number 
had fallen in 1881 to 11,954; while on the other hand the unin- 
habited houses had increased in the thirty years from 648 to 1,108. 

There is one other industry, in Table K, which shows excep- 
tionally a considerable growth, the paper manufacture, the persons 
employed in this manufacture having risen from 160 in 1851 to 
_ 305 in 1881. This is an increase of nearly gi per cent., so that this 
rural county would appear to have had more than its even share in 
the growth of this industry, brought about by the enormously 
increased use of paper, for the rise among paper makers in all 


7 «Report on the present Condition and Prospects of the Honiton Lace 
“ Industry, 1887,” pp. 7 and 8. 
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England and Wales in the thirty years 1851-81 was only 72 per 
cent. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be sufficiently evident that 
though there may have been some growth in one or two of the 
industries carried on in rural districts, yet speaking generally the 
number of persons employed in such handicrafts declined seriously 
between 1851 and 1881; for if the figures in Table K be summed 
up, it will be found that the persons employed in the handicrafts 
therein mentioned numbered 4,932 in 1851, but in 1881 had fallen 
to 3,704, a decline of 1,228 persons, or of 25 per cent. 

Another group of occupations in which there was a not 
altogether to be regretted decline consists of the drink trades. 
The innkeepers, publicans, beersellers, and wine merchants, after 
increasing from 319 in 1851 to 324 in 1861, and to as many as 
415 in the prosperous times of 1871, fell in 1881 to 268. A 
similar increase in these trades from 1851 through 1861 to 1871, 
followed by a great decrease in the next decennium, occurred also 
in the entire area of England and Wales; and was, I presume, in 
the main attributable to the greater difficulties placed in the way 
of retailing beer by the Beerhouse and Licensing Acts of 1869, | 
1870, and 1872, which placed beerhouses for the first time under 
the control of the magistrates, and so far assimilated them to 
public houses. ) 

While, as we have seen, notable declines occurred among the 
agricultural and the industrial members of the population, and 
also among the purveyors of drink, no similar falling off is 
apparent as a rule among those engaged in the simple distribution 
of goods. The shopkeepers, as represented by the grocers, drapers, 
ironmongers, coal dealers, fishmongers, greengrocers, and a number 
of other trades which I have grouped together, numbered altogether 
1,338 in 1851, but in 1881 had increased to 1,444, and this though 
the population to be supplied had fallen off by nearly 12 per cent. 


Taste M.—Persons Engaged in Shopkeeping. 





























Occupation. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. J 
GHOCORS Si Aiiatesercit cole eee 244, 284 302 oy) 
Draip ers -.fecinsia- dit. -¢cce eet 123 130 168 174, 
Tronmonig ers at. cs. ssc cheese: 42 40 40 45 
Coal déalérs <4.....:,qqmaveueen en 15 24 44. 5t 
Fishmongers, poulterers, cheese- 
mongers, PLCCNLTOCENS....500..8-. oh 54 oo “f 
IBatchers 12...::):.-ee eee 265 262, 248 202 
Bakers, confectioners ........00000++. 274 25% 252 249 
Other shopkeepers and dealers.. 335 319 397 398 
1,538 1/376 1,513 1,444 
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The figures for the individual trades are mostly too small for 
safe inference, but the general increase in the aggregate group is 
clear enough; and the fact that the figures for several of the 
headings, such as the drapers, the coal-dealers, the fishmongers 
and poulterers, show a progressive increase at each successive 
enumeration is an additional testimony to the reality of the 
growth. The bakers, it is true, seem to have fallen off slightly, 
but not more than the general population; that is there were as 
many bakers in proportion to the population in 1881 as there had 
been in 1851. And this is what might naturally be expected, for 
the proportion between bakers and population is almost certain to 
be tolerably fixed. For the average consumption of bread per 
head can scarcely vary much in rural parts; and whether wheat 
comes from home or abroad, and whether it comes as grain or as 
flour, are matters which, though serious enough to farmers and to 
millers, are indifferent to the baker, as bread must be necessarily 
made on the spot. There is, however, one trade in the table that 
shows a notable and incomprehensible decline, that of butchers. 
Seeing that, according to all accounts, the labourer consumes 
much more meat than he did in former years, and that the profits 
of the middleman in the sale of meat are said to be not incon- 
siderable, one would have expected that the butchers would, if 
anything, have increased in number. But the contrary was the 
case. ‘They fell from 265 in 1851, 262 in 1861, and 248 in 1871, 
to 202 in 1881, thus declining in much greater proportion than did 
the general population. And this decline was not peculiar to 
Huntingdonshire, which indeed is shown by the census to have 
had in 1881, notwithstanding the decline, a larger number of 
butchers in proportion to the population than most counties or 
than England and Wales as a whole. The decline was for some 
reason or other general throughout the country. For though the 
actual number of butchers in England and Wales was much 
higher in 1881 than in 1851, it was considerably smaller in pro- 
portion to the population, for in 1851 there was one butcher to 
288 persons living, while in 1881 there was only one to 318. 

It is hardly worth while to examine other occupational headings. 
We have seen enough to show us what was the nature of the change 
that occurred in the thirty years. The decline was mainly among 
the agriculturists, but also to a considerable extent among those 
engaged in rural handicrafts; while the professional classes, the 
persons engaged in the transport of goods, and the shopkeepers, 
increased in number. This increase in the shopkeeping occupations 
shows that, in spite of the decay of agriculture and of handicrafts, 
the population had at any rate as much money to spend in 1881 as 
in 1851; and this inference is confirmed by the figures in another 
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group, which is the last I shall consider, the domestic servants and 
others engaged in personal services. There can scarcely be a better 
test of the relative well-being and comfort of two communities, or 
of one and the same community at different times, than is furnished 
by the amounts of domestic service. Now in Huntingdonshire 
there were in 1851 only 1,896 domestic servants, or one to 32 
inhabitants ; while in 1881, in spite of the decline of population, 
there were 2,758, or one to 19 inhabitants. Similarly the char- 
women increased from 141 to 225, and the laundrywomen from 271 
to 310; so that clearly, somehow or other, persons were able in 
1881 to pay to be relieved of work which in 1851 they must have 
done for themselves. It might perhaps be objected that the ~ 
increase in the proportion of servants to population was due to the 
fact that the decline in the population was mainly due to migration 
from the county of labourers who do not employ servants; but 
this is not tenable, for the increase of servants was not only 
relative but absolute. There seems therefore to be no escape 
from the conclusion that the rural population, as instanced in this 
county, was for some reason or other living in much greater 
comfort in 1881 than had been the case in 1851. At the same time 
it must be noted that if instead of comparing 1881 with 1851 we 
compare it with 1871, there was a considerable falling off both in 
the number of servants and in the number of shopkeepers, testify- 
ing to a decline of prosperity in this last decennial period. 


TaBLeE N.—Persons Engaged in Personal Service. 















































Occupation. 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
Domestic servants— ; 
Malox™ ate cco.c amen: LGl.s 142, 142 E26 
WOM ROG sre tesde tanner 1,735 BGT 2,984 3635 
Charwomen: 4.0.4... 141 167 185 225 
Laundrywomen ............ 271 349 327 310 
2,308 3,165 3,638. 35393 





* Exclusive of coachmen, grooms, gardeners, and inn servants. 





And now, in conclusion, let me briefly sum up the main results 
to which this somewhat lengthy inquiry has led us. | 

(1.) Towns and manufacturing districts in all times and in all 
countries grow more rapidly than rural districts, and at their 
expense ;* this being a necessary consequence of the rigidly limited 
amount of land available for agriculture, and the practically 
unlimited amount of material available for manufacturing purposes. 


8 These remarks are of course only applicable to long-settled and fully occupied 
countries, not to countries like America with much still unoccupied land. 
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(2.) The necessary result of the continuous migration of the “ 
most energetic and vigorous members of the rural communities 
into the manufacturing districts, and of the higher mortality in 
these latter, is a gradual deterioration in the physique of the whole 
population. 

(3.) The aggregate population of the rural districts of England, 
meaning by this term the chief agricultural counties, after omitting 
every urban district that had in 1881 as many as 10,000 inhabitants, 
remained practically stationary from 1851 to 1881; the decline, if 
any, not amounting to as much as 1 per cent. Hven when smaller 
urban districts, those namely that had 5,000 or more inhabitants in 
- 1881, are omitted, the decline in the thirty years scarcely exceeded 
2 per cent.; so that to speak of the depopulation of the rural 
districts 1s to suggest an exaggerated idea of what really occurred 
in the period of thirty years. 

(4.) But though the aggregate rural population remained thus 
practically stationary, there are several counties, and notably the 
counties in the eastern division and its neighbourhood, in which 
there was a much more decided falling off among the rural 
inhabitants between 1851 and 1881; the decline, after omitting the 
urban districts of 10,000 or more inhabitants, having amounted 
to 5, 8, 9, or even in one case, viz., Huntingdonshire, to nearly 
I2 per cent. 

(5.) The decline in these counties began between 1851 and 
1861, and has continued since. 

(6.) The decline was brought about by the migration of young 
people, mainly under 25 years of age, from the rural to the 
manufacturing districts, and of young men in greater proportion 
than young women. 

(7.) The result of the increase of the rural population up to 
1851, and of the migration of young persons shortly after that 
date, was a diminution in 1881 of persons under 55 years of age, 
and an increase of persons over that age. 

(8.) The main decrease was among those engaged in agriculture. 
But avery considerable share in it was also borne by the rural 
_handicraftsmen, who, as a consequence of the development of the 
railway system, had been gradually superseded by factories and 
wholesale manufactures at a distance. In some cases also, as in 
the making of hand lace, the compulsory attendance of children at 
schools had almost destroyed the industry. 

Some share in the decrease was also contributed by the 
purveyors of drink, probably owing to changes in the licensing 
Acts. 

(9.) On the other hand there was considerable increase, not 
only relatively to the diminished population but absolutely, among 
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those engaged in the transport of goods, among shopkeepers, 
among domestic and other servants, and also, in the professional 
class, among those engaged in teaching. The increase among the 
shopkeepers and among the domestic servants would seem to 
imply that the population in 1881 had more money to spend, and 

were living in greater comfort than had been the case in 1851. : 








DiscussIon on Dr. OGLE’s PAPER. 


Berore the Paper was read :— 

The President called special attention to a further Donation to 
the Library by Mrs. Leone Levi. In addition to a very large number 
of works previously given, including twelve large bound volumes 
of a “Statistical Miscellany’ formed by her late husband, she had 
now presented eleven more volumes of the ‘“‘Statistical Miscellany,” 
making the number up to twenty-three volumes of selections and 
portions of parliamentary papers, &c., dating from 1810 to 1886. 
To each volume there was an index in the late Professor’s hand- 
writing. 

On the motion of the President a special vote of thanks to 
Mrs. Levi was passed for this further valuable donation to the 
Society’s Library. 


t 


(The Paper was then read.) 


Mr. E. G. Ravenster said that the paper was evidently one 
upon which Dr. Ogle had bestowed immense pains. It not only 
evidenced a vast amount of labour, but it embodied a great deal of 
exceedingly useful information. He quite agreed with Dr. Ogle on 
his main grounds. The greatest difficulty, however, was in answer- 
ing the question, ‘‘ What is a rural district ?”? Dr. Ogle had tried 
to explain what he understood by the expression, but many other 
persons might perhaps give it a different explanation. It might, 
for instance, be described as a district the inhabitants of which 
either made a living out of the land by their occupations, or lived 
there for the charms and natural beauties which it offered as 
compared with towns. If every factory could be eliminated he 
believed that not only would the area of those rural districts be 
very much curtailed, but their population would be found to have 
decreased much more generally than Dr. Ogle had shown in his 
paper. It should not be forgotten that that decrease was going on 
at a quicker and quicker rate every year. It began in 1851, and the 
land did not at the present time afford occupation foras many hands 
as it did twenty, thirty, or fifty years ago. Nearly all the land: had 
been brought under cultivation, and naturally enough the farmer 
cultivated his land at the smallest possible expense. This process 


went on in every country. In France, for instance, though between _ 
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1880 and 1885 the rural population increased so far as births were 
concerned, there was actually a decrease of 450,000 inhabitants. 
The children had gone to the towns, and a few perhaps had gone 
across the sea. In Germany, comparing 1871 with 1880, there was 
an increase in the rural population, but from 1880 to 1885 there 
was a decrease of 156,000. That was a large number when it was 
remembered that those German census returns went down to 
places of 2,000 inhabitants. Dr. Ogle had pointed out that the 
decrease was a national loss, because in towns people died more 
rapidly, and physically deteriorated. There could not be the least 
doubt about that, and if the paper were looked at from that point 
of view it would be seen to be an eminently practical one. It was 
a fact that the rural population would decrease until it reached a 
certain level, or occupations must be found which could be carried 
on in the open air, and under healthful conditions which did 
not at present exist. If, for instance, gardening could be carried on 
on a much larger scale an immense benefit would be conferred 
upon the country. But there must be a limit even to this. Another 
practical solution of the difficulty was to improve the physique 
of town inhabitants. A great deal was already done in that 
direction by the gentlemen who belonged to Dr. Ogle’s profession. 
Sanitation had made immense progress, and brought about great 
improvement. One subject in which he (Mr. Ravenstein) had 
taken considerable interest for years was physical education. 
Simple extension motions with music was not enough. A thorough 
physical training was necessary to counteract the influences of 
town life. If that were carried out in the schools, the results 
would soon show themselves. Saxony, where gymnastics had been 
carried on in schools for many years, was an instance of this. It 
was a manufacturing country, and the people were formerly 
sinking year by year, but since gymnastics were introduced, thirty 
or forty years ago, the physique of the people had improved not- 
withstanding that the manufacturing towns had grown more 
rapidly than even in England. 


Major P. G. Cratciz wished early in the debate to thank 
Dr. Ogle for placing before the Society so valuable an examination 
of the important problem on which they had been engaged that 
evening. He was sure Dr. Ogle desired them to deal with the 
question of absolute or relative depopulation as a purely statistical 
one. It was not with remedial schemes for what had happened 
they were concerned. But if they had been he for one could not 
look forward to any reversal of what seemed almost a law of 
nature, visible in all times and in nearly all countries, even by the 
suggestions of the preceding speaker, as to the introduction of 
gymnastics into schools. The question really before the meeting 
was how far if at all the rural districts were being emptied of 
their workers; and he ereatly regretted that they were still, 
although on the very eve of another census, entering on this 
inquiry still embarrassed by the two differing sets of areas from 
which deductions had to be drawn. That had been long a cause 
of complaint to statisticians and of confusion in our records. He 
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referred to the old vexed question of geographical and registration 
counties. Though that difficulty might not have been, as many 
had wished, rectified with other local government changes, he 
trusted that there was one other improvement of our census 
methods which would yet be carried out. He was sure that 
Dr. Ogle’s remarks greatly tended to support the plea, which the 
Society was anxiously pressing on the Government, for more 
frequent census enumerations. Here was a paper read in 1889, 
which, as was of course inevitable under our existing system, could 
deal with no later figures than those of 1881. Neither Dr. Ogle 
nor anyone could possibly therefore give them an exact picture of 
the actual state of matters at the present time, ably as this paper 
may have reflected the true position of matters nine years ago. 
He trusted that the argument which this inherent defect of a most — 
useful paper would bring to bear on those who had the power to 
decide that question would not be neglected, and that the urgent 
necessity of having a quinquennial census would now be fully 
appreciated. If he might venture to offer any criticism on the 
figures of the paper, he would like to call Dr. Ogle’s attention to 
the data respecting the changes in the number and size of the 
holdings. This was alluded to as one of the possible reasons why 
the agricultural population had diminished in Huntingdonshire. 

Now it was well known that there were two methods of arriving | 
at the number of holdings. In a paper which he had the honour 
of reading before the Society two years ago he pointed out, as he 
had also done in fact ten years before that and previous to the last 
census, that the census returns, so far as they touched the question 
of the number and size of holdings, were strangely at variance 
with those collected and published by the Agricultural Department 
of the Privy Council. Dr. Ogle’s paper fully acknowledged the 
extremely defective data of the census record on this point. If 
the number of separate holdings of land that appeared in the 
returns of the Agricultural Department were to be treated as they — 
commonly were as showing the number of farmers, they indicated 
the existence of twice or three times aS many persons cultivating 
land as were referred to by Dr. Ogle. Thus the census of 1861 
showed 1,120 farmers in Huntingdon, whereas only a year or two 
aiter that date the first agricultural statistics—themselves not 
completely gathered—showed 2,173 different holdings in this one 
county. Again, in 1871, Dr. Ogle gave 1,0co farmers, while the 
other returns gave no less than 3,000 holdings. Although the 
term “farmer” in the census returns might exclude men who 
united farming on a large or small scale with other businesses, yet 
that was scarcely sufficient to account for such a great discrepancy. 
In 1881, according to the census, there were 867 farmers only in 
Huntingdonshire, but the agricultural returns showed 3,064 sepa- 
rate “occupations” of lands. Much light might be shown on the 
questions now discussed by a study of these more complete figures. 
He would suggest that now when another census was approaching 
they should, if it were impracticable to make the census enumeration ~ 
of all engaged in agriculture exhaustive, no longer trust to the 
census machinery alone, but promote some parallel and coincident 
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inquiries by other departments possessing the necessary machinery. 
Every department of the Government which was engaged in 
making returns throwing light on the social and economic con- 
dition of the people, including such a question as the manner of 
holding land, should in some way co-operate so that by their joint 
efforts we might have a true and reliable picture of the real 
position of matters in the census years. There was another point 
- he would mention. Although it was very interesting to compare 
in detail as on this occasion the returns of a single county, yet it 
would not be right to generalise too much from them as to the 
causes of the growth or diminution of the agricultural population 
throughout the country. The general results in the fifteen agri- 
cultural counties for the particular years in question ought most 
effectively to dispel some exaggerated views. Yet when the details 
of the county chosen were argued from he could not forget that 
there were certain peculiarities about Huntingdonshire which made 
it not perhaps so typical a county as seemed likely at first sight. He 
had called attention recently in his paper ‘‘ On the Size and Distri- 
bution of Holdings,” read before the Society in February, 1887, to 
the failure of the recorded agricultural changes of Huntingdon- 
shire to account fully for the local diminution of agricultural 
labourers. The increase of pasture and decrease of arable culture 
was a feature perhaps more marked in the group of counties which 
Dr. Ogle has named as exhibiting a general decline in population 
than was the case throughout the whole of England. But the 
increase of permanent pasture had not been in Huntingdon any- 
thing like so great as in Worcestershire or even the neighbouring 
Rutland, where the lost percentage of agricultural labour was 
apparently far less. In Huntingdon the increase of grass was 
only g per cent. between 1871 and 1881, in Rutland it was 12, 
and in Worcestershire 20 per cent.; but the percentage of men 
employed in agriculture had fallen off by less than 1 per cent. in 
Rutland and only 3 per cent. in such a county as Worcester. The 
loss of labourers was a great deal more than this in Hunting- 
donshire, reaching apparently 20 per cent. in the same decade. 
Although here again the geographical and registration counties 
were no doubt slightly different areas, there were circumstances 
which tended to suggest some different cause in this particular 
county for the changes which Dr. Ogle had in such an interesting 
form placed before them. 


Mr. H. D. Pocutn said that what had been going on in connec- 
tion with every other industry in the country had been going on in 
regard to agriculture: the same amount of work being done with a 
less number of hands. In the cotton trade, the iron trade, the 
coal trade, the shipbuilding trade, the ship-sailing trade, an equal 
quantity of work was done with fewer hands than were necessary 
thirty or even ten years ago. A large steamer of 4,000 or 5,000 
tons did not employ more than half the number of men who would 
have been required twenty years ago; that was a great economical 
advantage. The same observation applied to agriculture. In 
Table G it appeared that in 1851 there were 12,256 persons 
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employed in agriculture in Huntingdonshire (a good representa- 
tive county), while in 1881 there were only 10,161, or a decrease 
of 2,100. If anybody could show that the country was worse 
farmed now than it was in 1851, that might be a fact to deplore, 
but nobody who knew Huntingdonshire could come to any other 
conclusion than that the state of agriculture there was certainly as 


good as it was thirty years ago, the production per acre was (there 


as elsewhere) considerably greater. The 2,100 persons had been 
set free to work elsewhere, and the work that was formerly done 
by 12,000 was now done by 10,000. That had arisen from the 
improvement of agriculture in a variety of ways. Steam ploughs, 
hay making machines, reaping machines, mowing machines, facili- 
tated the work, and consequently it was in many cases done better 
and cheaper than in 1851. That was a real advantage to the 
individuals as well as to the country; those who had gone away 
from the country had gone from 10s., 12s., or 148. a week to 
ship yards where they got 30s. a week, or to mills at 20s. or 25s. a 
week. Even if it were shown that the agricultural population 
was very seriously decreasing, and the figures in the paper proved 
that it was not, it was not shown that that was a matter to deplore 
or regret. The people knew and were following out what was 
to their own interest. Altogether he regarded the paper as an 
exceedingly hopeful one. When individuals benefited themselves to 
any large extent, they benefited the country at the same time. 


Mr. Nout A. Humpureys said the excess of births over deaths 
in Huntingdonshire during the period dealt with in the paper was 
no less than 23,000, making the total loss 30,000, which was, 
roundly speaking, a migration of nearly 1,000 a year from that 
small population of 50,000. A feature of the paper suggesting 
alarm was the expression of a belief that as a necessary consequence 
of the constant transfer of population from country to town the 
general population of England and Wales must be undergoing 
serious physical deterioration. ‘Theoretically the statement was 
tenable, because urban death-rates exceed rural death-rates, but 


were there any real signs of that deterioration? Had the health © 


of Huntingdonshire for instance suffered by the abstraction of 


its best blood for aggregation in towns? From 1841-50 the 
death-rate in the county was 22 per 1,000, in the next two 
decades it was 20 per thousand, and in the last completed decade, 
from 1871-80, it was 18; per 1,000. In the last two years, 
1887 and 1888, it had further fallen to 175. Therefore the death- 
rate did not show any sign of the alleged deterioration. The 
ageregation in towns of the large contingent of healthy young 


people year by year must have a very beneficial effect upon their — 


population. During the last fifty years the death-rates of towns 
had declined to a very large extent. Thirty years ago the death- 
rate in London was 25 per 1,000; now it was 184. Taking the 
whole of England and Wales, the death-rate from 1837 to the 


passing of the Public Health Acts of 1872 and 1875 was practically ~ 


stationary at 22 per 1,000; in 1876-80 it fell to 21; in 1881-85 


to 19; and last year it was below 18. There were many people ~ 
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who did not believe in death-rates; but what had been the change 
in the duration of life during that period calculated by the life 
table method? Dr. Farr’s English Life Table No. 3, based upon 
the seventeen years 1837-54, gave the duration of life at 41 years. 
According to the mortality statistics of 1876-80 it had increased 
to 43, and by a*new life table which he (Mr. Humphreys) had 
since constructed, based on the five years 1881-85, he found it 
had increased to nearly 45 years. It is a fact that this extension 
of life was mainly due to the saving of life among children, 
but he maintained that the great object was that as large a 
proportion of the population as possible should live during the 
useful period of life, and this had very largely increased. He 
therefore thought no great alarm need be felt as to the effect of 
the increased aggregation in towns. He saw no reason why towns 
should not eventually be as healthy as the country, for although it 
might be long before this result was realised, the rates of mortality 
in towns and in the country were steadily approaching each other. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson questioned whether it was actually the 
case that the towns received only the cream of the population of 
the rural districts. No doubt they received a large number of the 
most energetic and enterprising men, but they also received the 
weaklings and a large portion of the scum of the rural population, 
who being refused employment at home, naturally went where they 
thought there was a chance of obtaining it. There was therefore 
a tendency to balance the strength of the whole population. He 
believed with Mr. Ravenstein that a great deal was now being 
done to improve the physique of young people throughout every 
class. The seed that had been sown during the past five or ten 
years was multiplying most rapidly, and he hoped that the younger 
members of the Society would in the course of the next ten or 
fifteen yeats see a great advance in the character of the rising 
population. Dr. Ogle had very properly said that in England 
there can be no expansion of the land which provided occupation 
for the rural population, and that therefore aggregation in towns 
must be expected; but the same thing existed in America, where 
he believed the increase of the population of the towns was even 
more rapid than in this country, or France, or Germany. The 
cause was therefore not merely the want of land, but the attrac- 
tions of amusement and occupation. It was not a pleasant prospect 
-that in twenty or thirty years’ time the population of London 
might be g or 10 millions,! but he did not see how it was to be 
_ prevented. | 


Mr. W. Srorr said that the growth of the towns in the United 
States was caused not by migration from their rural districts, but 
by the large immigration from Europe. All the speakers appeared 
to be conscious of the difficulty of reconciling the conclusions 
deduced from the old census returns with what was supposed to 
be common knowledge as to English land going out of cultivation, 
and perennial streams of more than the surplus population flowing 


1 Not merely by growth and aggregation, but by “annexation.” 
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into the large towns and into London. It was often asserted that 
there were large tracts of land in this country which were not 
being cultivated as they ought to be, and the knowledge of that 
fact detracted very seriously from the argument put forward by 
Mr. Pochin, who seemed to assume that every piece of land in 
England was in the highest state of cultivation. He apprehended 
that the next census would show that Dr. Ogle’s figures had been 
somewhat modified by a process which had been going on to some 
extent during the last few years, namely, a decentralisation of 
some manufacturing operations—a tendency on the part of certain 
trades to leave the towns and go back to the country, because the 
conditions of railway communication made it possible to carry 
them on better there than in the towns. 


Mr. C. M. Kenvnepv, C.B., said the paper showed the necessity 
for a census enumeration at shorter intervals than ten years. It 
was a great drawback to be dependent in 1889 on figures taken in 
1881. The term “depopulation” was too strong, but undoubtedly 
a diminution had taken place in the agricultural population. That 
had arisen from changes in the mode of cultivation as well as 
from changes in the size of holdings. One cause of the migration 
to towns was the operation of the Education Act. Many of the 
young people who had made progress in board schools found 
greater openings in towns than in rural districts. On the other 
hand it was not altogether a subject of regret that certain classes 
of local labour were becoming extinct. For instance local lace 
making was not a kind of labour which really contributed to the 
welfare of the people. The increase of town population and the 
diminution of rural population, as a question of race, seemed to be 
a matter of deterioration rather than of improvement. 


Mr. W. W. Guenny wished that Dr. Ogle had given a few 
illustrations of unions in agricultural counties, such as Dunmow 
or Rochford in Hssex, because there were many counterbalancing 
effects which made it very difficult to draw any inference in so 
large an area as a county. He did not agree with the remarks of 
the gentleman who seemed to be gratified that there were fewer 
people employed in country districts. It must be a great cause of 
regret to most thinkers that the land was worse cultivated than 
formerly, that some of it was out of occupation, and other parts 
occupied at merely peppercorn rents. Where farmers employed 
fewer hands it was not because they did not require them, but 
because their amount of capital had grown less and less year by 
year, and consequently they inadequately paid the best hands, the 
shepherds, the stackers, the hedgers and ditchers, who gradually — 
drifted up to the towns, where a plethora or congestion of labour 
already existed. Dr. Ogle had noticed an increase of charwomen ~ 
in Huntingdonshire, but charing was almost the last resource of 
many women when no other employment could be found, and the 
speaker knew that hundreds of these useful creatures were either ~ 
paupers or only just one remove above pauperism. He must 
contess that he was much interested in the paper just read. 
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The Presipent said he was sure the meeting would authorise 
him to give Dr. Ogle a cordial vote of thanks for the very able and 
interesting paper he had read to them. 


Dr. Oak, in reply, said that many of the remarks that had been 
made were hardly criticisms on the paper, but had branched off 
into other subjects, as, for instance, whether it was to the advan- 
tage of the country that people should move up into towns. 
That was a question which he had carefully avoided. Speaking 
statistically his only business was to ascertain what the exact facts 
were. Mr. Ravenstein, as was well known, had spent a very 


considerable amount of time in the consideration of the question of 


migration, and his agreement with the views expressed in the 
paper was a matter of pleasure to him (Dr. Ogle). The fact, to 
the inconveniénce of which Major Craigie had called attention, 
that there were both geographical and registration counties, was an 
evil from which none suffered so much as those who had not only 


to take the census but to deal day after day with questions of 


population. It was hoped that the census in 1881 would be the 


last in which such a difference existed, and that when the new 


Local Government Bill passed, only registration counties would be 
left as the areas of administration ; for the whole basis upon which 
the registration of births and deaths was carried out was of 
necessity registration counties. But unfortunately their hopes 


had proved futile, and so far from having only one county, there 


were now the old geographical county, the registration county, 
and the new Local Government county, so that those, who were 
engaged in the next census would find their hands very full; for 
the complication of areas had been made even more complex and 
intricate than it was in 1881. He was astonished to hear that in 
1880 there were, according to the agricultural returns, 3,000 
farmers in the county of Huntingdon, whereas according to the 
census there were only 867. For though the census figures had to 
be taken with considerable allowance, this difference seemed too 
great to be so accounted for. His impression was that the agricul- 
tural returns must have included not only farmers, but all owners 
and occupiers of land suchas market gardeners and small occupiers 
of land, allotments, potato patches, and the like. Mr. Humphreys 
had taken objection to the suggestion that the population was 
undergoing deterioration, but he (Dr. Ogle) had not said that 
positive degeneration was going on; he had simply stated that 
there was a cause in operation which tended to produce such 
deterioration, but he had not said that there might not also be 
counterbalancing causes tending in the opposite direction. Still he 
might admit that personally he was inclined to believe that such a 
degeneration was going on. The diminution of the death-rate was 
no proof of increased physical strength. It simply showed that 
various ailments that beset children were, owing to Sanitary inter- 
ference, not so fatal as formerly. If instead of taking the mean 
duration of life from birth onward, only adults who had arrived at 30 
were taken, it would be found that a smaller number reached 70 
or 80 than in former days. In Dr. Farr’s English Life Table, of 
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1,000 males who reached the age of 30, 135 lived to be 80; whereas 
according to the table constructed on the basis of 1871-80, the 
number was only 123. That showed that the persons who reached — 
the age of 30 were not constitutionally so strong as they were 
formerly. From diseases on which medical care and sanitary 
improvements had had no effect, such as cancer, which was a 
degenerative disease, there was a progressive increase in the 
mortality going on every year. Again, Lord Wolseley had said that 
the black troops in the West Indies were formerly as fine a set 
of men as could be found anywhere, but when they were crossed 
with a strain of English blood their physique degenerated greatly. 
These kinds of facts afforded at any rate fair grounds for hesitation 
in accepting the optimistic views as to our physical progress. 
Sir Rawson Rawson thought that a considerable proportion of 
those who migrated from rural districts were weaklings, and very 
probably this was true; but the question was whether, taken 
generally and in the bulk, the migrants were not the cream of the 
rural population. He himself had no doubt that they were. If 
that were not so, why should deaf mutism and idiocy be much 
more common among the natives of rural parts than among the 
natives of the towns? An objection had been naturally made that 
the paper was somewhat out of date, and that great changes might 
have taken place since 1881; but he could only deal with such 
ficures as he had at command. After the next census some other 
person would doubtlessly take up the question and deal with it in 
the light of the new figures. Mr. Kennedy had said that though 
the term “depopulation’’ might be too strong, there had at any 
rate been a considerable diminution in the rural population. He 
did not think that view could be upheld. If there had been any — 
diminution at all, it was extremely small. One speaker had said 
that charing was the last refuge of women who could find nothing 
else to do. It might be a bad thing for them, but the employment 
of a larger number of servants, even charwomen, showed that the 
population had more money at their disposal; and the same 
conclusion must be drawn from the increase among the purveyors 
of goods. The inhabitants of the country, taken as a sample, were 
clearly supporting by their purchases more shopkeepers in 1881 — 
than in 1851, and were moreover paying for services which at the 
earlier date they performed for themselves. 
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dn March, 1885, I had the honour of reading before this Society a 
paper which I perhaps somewhat ambitiously headed “ The Laws 
“of Migration.” To that title I still adhere, notwithstanding the 
objections that may be raised against it. Of course I am perfectly 
aware that our laws of population, and economic laws generally, 
have not the rigidity of physical laws, as they are continually 
being interfered with by human agency. Currents of migration 
which would flow naturally in a certain direction traced out for 
them in the main by geographical features, may thus be diverted, 
or stopped altogether, by legislative enactments. Hven London, 
notwithstanding its unique geographical position, and the advan- 

1 In the preparation of this paper I am indebted to my young friend 


Mr. G. Philip for assistance in computing the tables and for several of the 
illustrative diagrams. 
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tages derived from its being the centre of a vast empire, would not 
have grown to the size it has if an enactment of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth in restraint of its growth had been enforced down 
to the present day. 

Instances of towns and even of countries having been stunted 
in their growth through a mistaken policy can be found as easily 
as can instances in which a wise legislation has partly neutralised 
natural disadvantages. But notwithstanding all these exceptions, 
I hope to be able to prove that similar conditions produce similar 
migratory movements, whether we examine into this question on ~ 
this side of the Atlantic or on the other. 

In my first paper I confined myself to the United. Cikedode 
On the present occasion I propose to extend my inquiry to the 
principal countries of continental Europe and to North America. 
I shall first of all place before you the leading results of some 
recent censuses, in as far as they throw light upon the distribution 
of the population according to birth places, and I shall then discuss 
these results with a view of discovering the principles, if any, 
which underlie migratory movements. If my success in the latter 
respect should turn out smaller than I could wish, I hope that my 
statistical summaries will be accepted at least in part compensation 
for this deficiency. | 

In,dealing with my subject I shall adhere, as far as s possible, to 
the lines of my former paper, so as to facilitate comparison. 

I shall therefore, first of all, divide the population of each 
country, province, or parish into its constituent elements, as 
determined by place of birth. I thus call “ Parochial Element” 
those inhabitants who resided at the time of the census in the parish 
in which they were born. I apply the terms “ Provincial Hlement,”’ 
“National Element,” or ‘‘ Foreign Element” in the same sense. 
Unless otherwise stated these “‘ Elements” are determined by place 
of birth, and not by “nationality,”’ or admission to the privileges 
of citizenship. All persons born within the limits of the German 
Empire therefore pass with me for German, whether their mother 
tongue be German, French, or Polish. On the other hand, the 
children of Germans born in France, are counted by me as French- 
men, or rather natives of France, whether enumerated in Germany 
or elsewhere, or whether they have “ opted” for the french nation- 
ality, or secured that of their parents. Fortunately the number of 
such persens proportionately to the total population of a country 
is nowhere very considerable. 

There are however censuses which classify the population not 
according to place of birth, but according to “nationality,” the 
distinction made being between “citizens” or ‘‘subjects” on the 
one hand, and legal “ foreigners” on the other. These distinctions 
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are not by any means confined to persons born abroad, but apply 
also to natives who may have changed their “ place of settlement,” 
as the English poor law has it. Where the process of naturalisa- 
tion and the acquisition of civic rights are easy, or attended by 
material advantages, there must naturally arise a very great dif- 
ference in the numbers giving places of birth on the one hand, and 
nationality or “place of settlement” on the other. This difference, 
in the case of a few countries, is exhibited in the following tabular 
statements :— 





























Population. _ Natives. | Secs oe | Difference. 
United Kingdom ......... 34,884,848 | 34,535,095 | 34,859,240 + 324,145 
ECR yi. ca ccee ocesenes 37,930,759 | 36,969,573 | 36,804,228 | —165,34¢ 
German Empire _........ 46,855,704 | 46,421,179 | 46,482,912 + 61,733 
SAN 8 0.08 evecssreoneee 15,642,102 | 15,400,677 | 15,502,976 + 102,299 
icy Lee 28,459,628 | 28,358,807 | 28,419,592 | + 60,785 





The differences in the last column of this little table are due 
to the naturalisation of foreigners and the presence of natives 
of colonies in the mother country, and they are not very great. 
Their amount depends of course upon legislation, and not upon 
any natural or economic law. In England every person born in 
the country, as also the children of British subjects born abroad, 
are treated as British subjects, whilst in France and elsewhere the 
children of foreigners born in the country follow the nationality of 
their father. 

These differences however become really formidable when 
we descend to parishes or “places of settlement,” as shown by 
the following statement of the elements of the population of 
Hungary :— 





According to According to 














Place of Birth. Place of Settlement. 
Parochial element........ 74:60 90°82 
County hae 90°30 95°79 
1 i ee 98°55 99°23 
Foreign Ae Chae ves 1°45 C7 





It is obvious that figures based on the “ place of settlement”’ 
are altogether misleading in the case of Hungary; they obscure 
or even obliterate the great migratory currents, and should there- 
fore be used with caution or not at all. 

Having determined the elements of population of each country, 
I shall endeavour to trace and point out the results of migration, 
firstly in general, and secondly with reference to selected localities. 
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If, for instance, I consider the case of a province containing 
100,000 inhabitants (90,000 natives and 10,000 persons born outside 
of it), and I find that throughout the country there were enume- 
rated 150,000 natives of that province, I safely conclude that 
60,000 of its natives have migrated to other parts of the country, 
and that this loss has only been compensated for by an inflow of 
10,000 strangers from beyond. The absolute loss due to migration 
would amount to 50,000 persons, equal to 50 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. Such a province I term a province of “ dispersion.” Where 
the reverse process takes place, that is, where the total population 
of a province is larger than the number of its natives throughout 
the country, we have to deal with a province of “absorption.” 

It is clear that the gains and losses from migration ascertained 
in this manner apply only to migratory movements which go on 
within the limits of a State or country. They take no account of 
the losses suffered by emigration to foreign parts, losses which are 
more especially severe in the case of frontier provinces. These 
losses however can be expressed 1f we compare the natural growth 
of a population, or that increase which is due to an excess of 
births over deaths, with the actual growth as determined by the 
census. Where this natural growth is in excess of the actual 
growth we have before us the process of ‘‘ dispersion ;” where the 
reverse is the case we are dealing with a case of absorption.” As 
an illustration I select the Duchy of Anhalt, which had 232,592 
inhabitants in 1880, and 248,166 in 1885, exhibiting thus an 
increase of 15,574 inhabitants, equivalent to 1°29 per cent. annually. 
But as during the same period the births exceeded the deaths to 
the number of 16,738, the ratural growth, had there been no 
emigration, would have amounted to 1°38 per cent. annually. The 
loss therefore due to emigration and not compensated for by 
immigration amounted to 1°39 — 1°29 = o'10 per cent. ‘This 
loss would have been still more severe if in return for the 59,290 
native Anhalters who left their country for other parts of 
Germany and for foreign countries, there had not been a com- 
pensatory inflow of 57,500 Germans and foreigners. And thus 
whilst Anhalt is clearly a ‘‘ county of absorption,” and a gainer 
to the extent of 1°3 per cent., as long as we confine ourselves to 
the migratory movements going on within the borders of the 
German Empire, it should be classed with ccunties of dispersion 
if we desire in addition to this to take account of the emigration 
to foreign parts. 


?'The method of computing loss and gain by migration, emigration, and 
immigration in combination, has been largely used in census returns (see, for 
instance, the various census reports for the German Empire, as also the census of 
England and Wales, 1881, IV, p. 51). 
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- Whenever practicable I have availed myself of both methods 
of stating “ losses” and ‘‘ gains,” and I must confess that the 
method described last presents undoubted advantages. 

There is one other feature in my paper against which I feel 
bound to warn you, viz., the temptation of looking upon the 
figures which I give as being in the strict sense of the word com- 
parable. My figures are simply relative, and proportional to the 
total populations to which they refer. It is obvious that the appa- 
rent rate of migration must increase proportionately to the small- 
ness of the units of the population with which we deal. The 
larger or more populous the districts into which we divide a 
country, the less active will the process of migration appear to 
be, until by taking a whole country the effects of migration, if 

we confine our attention to what is going on among the natives 

_ residing within the boundaries of the country, absolutely neutralise 
each other, exhibiting neither loss nor gain. If foreign residents 
in the country be taken into account, the gain will amount to the 
numbers of these strangers, and to no more. 

I will endeavour to make this clear to you by means of a few 
simple diagrams. Hach of the rings (4, B, c, D) in Fig. 1 is sup- 
posed to represent a parish of 100 inhabitants, 20 of whom are not 
natives; the circle enclosing each parish we suppose to measure 
= 1. If now we consolidate these four parishes into a single 


Fria. 1. Fig. 2. 





one, the circle enclosing this united parish would be = 2, and not 
= 4; and although the total number of inhabitants would still be 
400, yet there would be fewer strangers, for those amongst them 
who had migrated from one parish to another would no longer be 
counted as strangers. If we suppose the rate of migration to have 
remained the same, its amount must have diminished proportion- 
ately to the reduced: extent of the boundary by which the united 
parish is brought into contact with outlying parishes. Thus if 
$0 migrants crossed the boundaries of four separate parishes 
measuring 4, only half that number are likely to cross a boundary 
Measuring only 2. And thus, whilst the foreign element in each 
of the separate parishes amounted to 20 per cent., it amounts to 
10 per cent. only in the united parish, or, in other words, the 
parochial element has increased from 80 per cent. to go per cent. 
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If instead of consolidating four parishes, we consolidate nine, 
the result will still be the same if we arrange them symmetrically, 
placing three to each row. The boundaries of the individual 
parishes would be = 9g, that of the consolidated parish = 3. The 
strangers, counted for each parish separately, would number 
g X 20= 180, but those in the consolidated parish would only 
number 60, or 6°66 ... per cent. of the consolidated population as 
compared with 20 per Kan in the individual parishes. The reduc- 
tion is therefore proportional to the reduction in the extent of 
the line of contact with adjoining outlying parishes, viz., at the 

rate of 943" — "4 11 = Wo oor 

I had hoped to have been able ee wig this state mathemati- 
cal illustration for the purpose of reducing the multiplicity of 
parishes and other divisions with which I have to deal to standard 
divisions of the same number of inhabitants, but in this I failed, 
for it is applicable only where these divisions admit of a certain 
symmetrical arrangement. As such an arrangement rarely, if 
ever, exists in nature, all attempts to deduce the migration of any 
division from that which is going on in another division having 
a different population must lead to quite misleading results. I 
very much doubt whether any of our mathematical members 
would be more successful than I have been. 

Nevertheless the illustrations which I have made use of illus- 
trate sufficiently the facts of the case. If for instance you will 
look at Table I of the Appendix, you will find that in the separate 
States of Thuringia the native element varies between 74°2 and 
84°4 per cent., whilst in a consolidated Thuringia it rises to 
88°82 per cent., having been strengthened in consequence of the 
natives of one State not being accounted strangers in the others. 

The United Kingdom. 

Before proceeding to the substance of my paper, I shall place 
before you a summary of the migration statistics for the United 
Kingdom, referring you for fartWes details to my former paper, 
pabighed 3 in our Journal for 1885. 

The United Kingdom in 188] had a population of 44, 8848488 
of whom 34,535,095, or 9899 per cent., were natives, and 350,800, 
or I‘O1 per cent., were persons born abranes These latter however 
included all persons born in British colonies, without distinction of 
race, and as many as 214,145 of them had been born to, or had 
acquired the privilege of calling themselves ‘‘ British subjects.” 
The number of “foreigners ” was therefore only 136,655, or 0°39 
per cent., a very small number compared with the number of 
foreigners to be found in most other States. This no doubt is to 
be accounted for by the insular position of the United Kingdom, 
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which accounts too for the distribution of these foreigners, which 
differs much from what is to be found in countries having extended 
land frontiers. Still, as our census officials merely count heads, 
and do not weigh qualities, it is possible that the influence of these 
foreigners for good or evil may be much greater than that exercised 
by a similar number enumerated in other countries. 

Confining ourselves to migration within the limits of the United 
Kingdom, and amongst the natives thereof, we find that England, 
and, to a smaller extent, Scotland have been the gainers, they 
having absorbed as many as 781,119 natives of Ireland, of whom 
562,374 fell to the share of Hngland; in return for which the counter 
currents of migration only carried 91,710 natives of England, 
Wales, and Scotland into Ireland, the absolute loss of that country 
amounting thus to 689,409 persons, equivalent to 12°7 per cent. of 

its population in 1871. Ireland, taken as a whole, is thus a vast 
region of dispersion. 

If however in addition to home migration we take account 
of international migration, it will be found that each of the three 
kingdoms must be placed among those countries of dispersion, 
the emigration from which is far in excess of the immigration. 
By natural growth:alone, that is by the excess of births over 
deaths, the United Kingdom would have increased its population 
between 1871-81 to the extent of 13°7 per cent., and as the actual 
Increase, notwithstanding an active inflow of persons born abroad, 
only amounted to 10°8 per cent., this international exchange has 
resulted in the serious loss of 2°9 per cent. in the course of ten 
years. 


The German Hmpire. 


I begin my survey of continental Europe with the German 
Empire, as statistics available for that purpose are exceptionally 
complete. 

I ought to state that, for obvious reasons, I have formed several 
of the smaller “ States ” into “ geographical provinces.” 

The German Empire on 31st December, 1885, had a population 
of 46,855,704, distributed as follows :— 


Peroni, 
Parochial element (persons enumerated in the s pues 
parish in which they were born) ............0.04. } 28,268,000" 60°32 


_ Provincial element (persons enumerated in Saat 42,279,825 90°23 
province in which they were born) ..........0..... 

iy (all persons born in Sits 46,421,179 99°07 

Foreign element (born abroad) ........:cssescseeereees 434,525 0°93 





_ ®* This is ay estimate based upon the census taken in 1871. At the present 
time the parochial element is probably somewhat weaker. 
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In Table I appended to this paper the results of migration 
throughout Germany can be clearly traced. I have been able to 
indicate the results of migration within the empire, as also the 
gains or losses if emigration into foreign countries be taken into 
account. If we do not look beyond the limits of the empire it 
will be found that Berlin, Schleswig-Holstein, Hlsass, Royal 
Saxony, Rhineland, and Westphaha have most largely profited by 
an importation of the surplus population of other provinces and by 
the immigration of foreigners, whilst Silesia, Brandenburg (with- 
out Berlin), Prussian Saxony, Posen, Hastern Prussia, Pomerania, 
and Mecklenburg have suffered the severest losses in their natives, 
notwithstanding an inflow of foreign elements which has been very 
considerable in some of these provinces. It should however be 
noted that some of the provinces named above are frontier pro- 
vinces, and that we have not therefore taken into account the 
migrants which have gone from them into neighbouring foreign 
countries. It is obvious, for instance, that if we assume the num- 
ber of native Alsatians at present in France to amount to 200,000, 
that province, instead of exhibiting a gain of 10 per cent., would 
reveal a loss of 2°8 per cent. of its population. And as the gains 
of all these provinces will be reduced if emigration into neighbour- 
ing foreign parts be taken into account, so also will the losses of 
frontier provinces be intensified. Posen, as an integral part of 
the German Empire, exhibits a loss of 6°4 per cent., but would 
exhibit a loss of 12°2 per cent. if we assumed 100,000 native 
Poseners to have emigrated into the neighbouring Poland. 

If international migration be taken into account, the geographi- 
cal provinces will follow each other in a very different order to that 
which they occupy in my table, for in that case Berlin and Royal 
Saxony alone will exhibit a gain, realised at the expense of all 
other provinces as well as of some foreign countries, whilst Posen, 
West Prussia, Mecklenburg and Pomerania will be found at the 
bottom of the list, they having suffered the severest losses. Had 
there been neither emigration nor immigration the population of 
the German Empire would have increased at the rate of 1°13 per 
cent. per annum between 1880-85, instead of increasing at the 
reduced rate of 0°70 per cent.,‘ thus exhibiting a loss due to the 
excess of emigration amounting to 0°43 per cent. 

Short-journey migrants abound in Germany as they do else- 


4 The actual loss (1880-85) amounted to 980,212 souls, of whom 443,535 
were females. From other data we learn that trans-Atlantic emigration has been 
going on (1880-84) most actively from Pomerania (1°22 per cent. of population 
per annum),West Prussia (1°15 per cent.), Schleswig-Holstein (0°87 per cent.), 
Posen (0°87 per cent.), and Mecklenburg. Between 1872 and 1881 the annual 
increase amounted to 1°07, the natural growth to 1°24 per cent., and the loss 
consequently to 0°17 per cent. 


> 
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where. This is amply proved by many instances given in the 
German census returns. Thus, out of 120,784 Royal Saxons who 
migrated into other provinces, as many as 37,057 had gone no fur- 
ther than the five nearest districts of Prussian Saxony and Silesia. 
That the larger towns increase in consequence of this migration at 
a quicker rate than do the smaller towns and the rural parts is an 
undoubted fact, and they do so at an increasing pace. In 1871 
towns of over 2,000 inhabitants only contained 32°: per cent. of 
the population, whilst in 1885 they contained 43°7 per cent. 
Towns of over 100,000 inhabitants between 1880-85 increased 
annually at the rate of 2°41 per cent., whilst villages or parishes 
of under 2,000 inhabitants decreased o'0o2 per cent. This looks 
very much like a depopulation of the rural parts, which is not, 
however, peculiar to Germany alone, and cannot therefore without 
further examination be ascribed to the action of the land laws, 
as far as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

Females predominate among those migrants who go only short 
distances, and even in entire provinces, as in Schleswig-Holstein 
and Oldenburg, whence they are drawn to the neighbouring Hanse 
towns, in which the demand for domestic servants is considerable. 
Among long-journey migrants they form a decided minority, for 
out of 1,000 women enumerated, only 88 were found outside their 
native province, whilst the proportion among men similarly 
situated was 106. 

The number of persons of foreign birth is not so large as for 
instance in France, but it is sufficiently so to illustrate by its 
geographical distribution the migratory phenomena under review, 
If you examine the map prepared by me, you will find that this 
foreign element has invaded Germany from all sides, whether the 
boundary be formed by the sea or be drawn across the land; and 
that the inflowing currents are most powerful wherever geographical 
features facilitate or invite intercourse, and that they lose in strength 
the farther we trace them into the interior. There are of course 
a few exceptions to this rule, but the only ones of any importance 
are the capital of the empire (Berlin), and the districts of which 
Wiesbaden and Frankfurt are the centres. But even in these 
places, which attracted many foreign settlers notwithstanding that 
the census was taken in midwinter, the foreign element is far 
inferior to what it is in some of the frentier districts, for whilst 
in Berlin it only constitutes 1°35 per cent. of the population, and 
in Wiesbaden 1°04 per cent., it rises to far higher proportions in 
such districts as Germain Lorraine (5:08 per cent.) Hambure 
(3°62), Upper Alsatia (3°41), Upper Bavaria (2°43), Aix la 
Chapelle (2:40 per cent.), Bautzen (2:28) and others, which 
in addition to enjoying the advantage of being most accessible to 
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foreigners, are in some instances also great seats of commerce or 
industry. 

Of course a large proportion of these foreign migrants may 
be classed as long-journey migrants, but the great bulk of them 
nevertheless shares the peculiarity of all migrants, viz., that they 
evo no further from their homes in search of work than is 
absolutely necessary. Hence the bulk of the persons of foreign 
birth is to be found in the provinces bordering upon the countries 
from which they came.’ Thus of 155,331 Austrians, 119,464 were 
found in the frontier provinces of Bavaria, Saxony (Royal), and 
Silesia; of the 48,853 Russians, 30,802 were enumerated in Prussia, 
Posen, and Silesia; of the 45,270 Dutch, 31,785 were resident in 
Rhineland, and 5,585 in Westphalia. The Swiss abound most in 
Baden and Hlsass; the French® in Elsass and Lorraine, where 
20,345 out of a total of 36,708 have made their homes, thus largely 
compensating for the loss of the Alsatians who have migrated into 
France ; the Danes are most numerous in Schleswig-Holstein and 
at Hamburg andso on. Only those immigrants who have travelled 
long distances to reach Germany, such as the English and 
Americans, are more widely distributed over the country. 

In further illustration of the process of migration going on in 
Germany, I propose to present some details for Berlin, the great 
centre of absorption, and for East Prussia, a province from which 
migration proceeds most actively. | 

The following table furnishes the information for Berlin, its 
first part exhibiting the elements represented in the population of 
Berlin, whilst the second part shows to what extent natives of 
Berlin have found their way into all parts of Germany :— 


5 Total number of persons of foreign birth in Germany, 434,525; including 
¥55,351 Austrians, 48,853 Russians, 45,270 Dutch, 36,902 Swiss, 36,708 French, 
20,848 Danes, 15,007 Americans, 14,889 English, Irish, and Scotch, 11,309 
Swedes, 11,067 Luxemburgers, 8,844 Belgians, 8,234 Italians, 6,775 Hungarians, 
1,865 Norwegians, .&c. 

6 These are persons Jorn in France. The number of Frenchmen in Germany 
who have retained their nationality only amounts to 24,241. 
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Elements in the Population of Berlin, Distribution of Native Berliners 
throughout Germany. 
a ee 


Geographical Natives of 















: Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
Provinces. each of of 0 of of of 

Province | Population | Population| Natives of Migrants | Number. | Migrants Population, 
Enumerated of of each each from each outside of each 

in Berlin. Berlin. Province. | Province. | Province. Berlin. | Province. 
ae 557,226 | 42°37 42°37 83°05 — 5575226 — Aza 
mdenburg ........ 251,646 | 19°13 10°74 10°26 56°00 59,610 | 52°99 258 
Nerania, ............ 81,663 6°21 5°42 5°04 35°10 G52 20 4°56 0°34 
 . ae 99,743 7°59 2°42 pie oe 27°55 7,058 6°27 O17 
|, a 58,776 4°49 3°42 ele: 24°59 2 Oe 2°40 O16 
G Prussia ......... 45,324 3°44 2°31 Zea 6 22°28 1,644 1°46 0°08 
M58 oe vandees: 41,183 ante "2°92 2°83 22°26 2,276 2°04 O°16 
ssian Saxony...) 77,857 5°93 2°75 2°58 11°63 9,211 8:19 0°33 


sklenburg ........ 12,450 


0°95 1°85 1°68 11°01 1,316 Ey, O'1g 
ony, Kingdom.| 12,821 


0°97 0°40 0°43 9°68 3,891 3°46 Ofr2 


leswig Holstein 6,101 | 0°46 0°35 O'"“4I 9°20 44.2.8 3°93 0°26 














a es 12,705 0°97 0°42 0°42 5°98 3,496 3°11 Orr 
. ee BU,105. |." 0°84 0°25 0°26 5°95 35320 eee 0°08 
iss-Lorraine ... 1,306 obs fe) 0°09 0°09 4°67 905 0°80. 0°04. 
1 7,155 O54 0°68 0°65 44.4, 1336 1:19 O'13 
stphalia............. 6,984 0°53 0°31 0°30 4°10 L570 1°40 0°07 
se and Nassau. 7,012 0°53 0°27 0°27 3'19 25243 2°00 0°09 
ES sess ceocenos 3,479 0°27 0:06 0°06 2°03 |” 1,038 0:92 0°02 
- See 1,571 O12 0°10 O°10 1-79 703 0°62 O04 
ttemberg ........ 1,624 0°20 0:08 0°08 1:58 395 0°35 So7 
ign parts........ 17,516 133 — —— — — — — 
| i 1,315,287 | 100°00 — 2°79 15°70 | 669,705 | 100-00 1°45 
rr 


We learn from this table that whilst Berlin absorbed 740,571 
natives of other parts of Germany, the counter-currents emanating 
from it only carried away with them 11 2,479 native Berliners. Berlin 
constitutes thus undoubtedly a great and important centre of 
absorption, although the currents flowing into it give rise to counter- 
currents of no inconsiderable strength : in fact, 16°70 per cent. of 
the native Berliners live outside Berlin, and this is a higher 
proportion than the average for all Germany: and all the more 
remarkable, as Berlin is growing at arate far in excess of its natural 
growth. It appears to show that the natives of large towns are as 
arule more enterprising, and consequently more ready to migrate 
than are the natives of smaller towns. By far the largest contingent 
of strangers enumerated in Berlin is furnished by the provinces 
immediately surrounding the capital, and if the supply from 

_ some more distant provinces, such as Prussia, is in excess to what 
_ might be expected from their geographical position, this is due 
_ to their being frontier provinces. The supply from Thuringia 
and Westphalia, on the other hand, is curtailed by diverting 
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currents which draw many of the migrants from these provinces 
into the more accessible manufacturing districts of Saxony and 
Westphalia. .There is also a disturbing element in the large 
garrison maintained at Berlin, which notwithstanding the local 
character of the military forces of Germany, includes natives 
from all parts of the empire. | 

Speaking generally, however, the bulk of the migrants who 
have swelled the population of Berlin have come from the 
neighbouring provinces, and similarly the Berliners who have 
forsaken their native place for other parts of Germany have gone 
no further than the neighbouring provinces, as many as 53 per 
cent. of them being found in rural Brandenburg. Females form 
a majority of the migrants who have settled in Berlin, but this 
majority has been secured solely at the expense of the more 
accessible provinces. Females too form a majority among the 
native Berliners who have gone to reside in other parts of Germany. 

In the next table we show the dispersion of the migrants from 
Eastern Prussia :— | 


























Nativ 
Province. of Fast Praia in pea Poyaae oe af 
each. of Migrants. Province. 
Hast Prussia: seco 1,903,043 at 97°12 
SW G85 yh) Boe ncsstesnas 54,173 26°63 3°84 
iBérlit sec veo Ren mens, 45,324 22°26 3°44, 
Brandenburg ............ mee 17,794 8°74 0-76 
Westphalia .............cccercees 14,324 7°05 0°61 
Schleswig-Holstein _........ 13,420 7°09 0°60 
POTMeram idee ete ees: 7,753 . 3°81 O51 
Mecklenburg ..............006. 2,735 1°34 0-41 
Ruhimelanid et. /w mocetecerasss 15,900 1°32 0:37 
Pamoverequies. cs seakiors nest 9,417 4°63 0°31 
POBOINA tape de ccertopaie suersesozocees 5,169 2°54 0°30 
Saxony, Prussian ............ 6,794: 3°34 0°24 
Hilond septte tel tenia. sone 2,323 1°14 0°15 
SilGste Seca tres ened steneeeam 4,125 2°02 010 
Hesse and Nassau...........: 2,334 he 0:09 
Saxony, Kingdom ............ 2,575 1°26 0:08 
AM hibyhelest i Reed rere 598 0°30 0°06 
BAdeh peacmscn hse 582 0°28 0°04 
BAVANIG oro ieuscencee ese 747 0°36 0°01 
Wirtemberg :<...4.-. 233s 283 O14 001 
TT Ota #i....1:.ceene 2,106,413 100'00 — S 





There too we find that the bulk of the migrants have not 
proceeded very far, but that large manufacturing centres like 
Westphalia and the Rhineland do not fail in their attractive — 
power, notwithstanding their distance from the centre of dis- 
persion. 
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The Netherlands. 


The Netherlands, on 31st December, 1879, had a population of 
4,012,693 souls, distributed as follows :— 


Parochial element .............4. 2,697,495 67°22 per cent. 
TOTS a ieee 3,051,976 88"51 a 
National BURNER chertvsocsene 3,986,118 g8°cg ; 
Foreign Loe eee 75,380 | 1°91 ‘5 

Of unknown birthplace _.... 1,195 — 


The foreign element included, in addition to 7,604 natives of 
Dutch colonies, 42,026 Germans, 18,816 Belgians, 1,614 English, 
and 5,320 persons of other nationalities. As the increase of popula- 
tion between 1869 and 1879 amounted to 433,164 souls, whilst the 
natural growth would have yielded an increase of 449,864, there 
resulted a small loss of 16,700 souls, which is due to international 

‘migration. An examination of Table [I in the Appendix clearly 
shows that Holland proper, with its big and growing towns, has 
been the great absorbent of population, whilst Limburg, Overyssel, 
and Gelderland, notwithstanding their strong foreign: elements, 

have been the most active centres of dispersion. The towns 
throughout the country increased (1870-79), 17°25 per cent. in 
population, the rural parts only 6°8 per cent., proportions which 
tell their own tale. Females are as usual greater migrants than 
men, for whilst throughout the kmgdom the two sexes are equal, 
there are only 94 females to 100 males among those persons who 
were found to live in their native parishes. 

Migration is steadily increasing. The parochial element, in 
1849, still mustered 69'09 per cent. of the population; by 1879, as 
we have seen, it had been reduced to 67°22 per cent. 

Foreigners are most numerous in Limburg, a German border 
province of great length and little width, and in the maritime 
province of Zeeland. 

Dutch emigration is directed mainly to European countries, and 
the number of Dutchmen in Germany, Belgium, and France, is 
double that of the Dutchmen enumerated in the United States. 


Belgium. 
Belgium, on 31st December, 1880, had 5,520,009 inhabitants, 
distributed according to place of birth and residence in the 
following manner :— 


Parochial element ............... 3,709,977 67°20 per cent. 
National PMI Sec 2h ep denies 5,876,748 99°74 - 
Foreign ER 143,261 0°26 $3 


No details as to the distribution of the natives of each province 
are given, but we are safe in assuming that home-migration flows 
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towards the provinces which increase most rapidly in population, 
namely, Antwerp, Brabant (with Brussels), and Liége. As the 
natural growth exceeds the actual increase of the population, 


Belgium is a loser by emigration. This emigration however is not — 
so much directed to trans-Atlantic countries as to the neighbouring _ 


country of France, where 432,265 “ Belgians”’ were enumerated in 
1881, although all the natives of Belgium living outside Belgium 
did not probably exceed half a million. The parochial element in 
the only two towns for which information is given, viz., Antwerp 
and Brussels, is exceptionally strong, mustering 66°11 and 51°03 
per cent. respectively; the foreign elements attaining at the same 
time the high percentages of 8°47 and 8°53 per cent. 

Migration is increasing, for the parochial element has fallen 
from 69°4 per cent. in 1886, to 67:2 per cent. in 1880, and women 
exceed the men among short-journey migrants. This is clearly 


proved by the fact of there being only 97 females to 100 males in — 


the parochial element, whilst among the total population of the 
country the two sexes exactly balance each other. 
Persons of foreign birth’ are most numerous, proportionately to 


the population, in the provinces of Liége, Antwerp, Luxemburg, 
and Brabant, the first three being frontier provinces, the last the | 


seat of the capital. For detailed information see Table III in the 
Appendix. 


Lucemburg. 


The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has within recent years 


become a great centre of dispersion, and if its population is 


nevertheless still increasing, this is solely due to an inflow of popu- 
lation from beyond its borders. Between 3lst December, 1880, 
and lst December, 1885, the number of natives enumerated in 


Luxemburg actually fell from 197,027 (94°00 per cent.) to 195,681 ~ 


(91°74 per cent.), whilst the foreign element rose from 12,543 to 
17,602. In 1871 there were 3,220 natives of Germany in the 
Grand Duchy; in 1880, 8,412; in 1885, 11,863. The number of 


native Luxemburgers residing in other European States probably — 


reaches 50,000, including 25,000 (?) in France, 11,000 in Germany, 
8,000 in Belgium, &e. 


Switzerland. 


The federal census taken in December, 1880, only distinguishes © 


the inhabitants according to civil rights or “ place of settlement,” 


51,104 French (16,735 in Hainaut, 12.085 in Brabant), 41,391 Dutch — 
(14,263 in Antwerp), 34,196 Germans (18,268 in Liége), 7,760 Luxemburgers 


(4,227 in Belgian Luxemburg), 3,799 English, 5,o11 others. 
8 Viz., 11,863 Germans, 3,028 Belgians, 1,313 French, 496 Seats 418 
Austrians and Hungarians, 745 Swiss, 68 Dutch, 34 English. 
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and as the laws referring to settlement in Switzerland are perhaps 
the most illiberal in all the world, and vary from canton to canton, 
the figures presented give a most distorted picture of the migra- 
tion that is going on. Birth in a canton gives no claims to citizen- 
ship in that canton, and thus it happens, that full civic rights are 
enjoyed only by a minority of the inhabitants of Switzerland, and 
local taxes are voted and expended without the majority of tax- 
payers being in any way consulted. The results for three recent 
censuses are as follows (in per cent.) :— 

eee 














1850. 1870. 1880. 
Parochial element ............00000 64°5 54°6 49°3 
Cantonal ty LR ae 6 oe 90°4: 83°3 79'3 
All Swiss citizens ............005. 97°3 94°3 92°6 
PE OTOISNORS Foie ccecsleescetsccess: 3:0 iy, , TA 
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Comparing the natural with the actual growth, it would 
appear that between 1870 and 1880 69,930 natives of Switzerland 
emigrated, and that 56,941 foreigners took up their residence in 
Switzerland, the actual loss amounting thus to 12,989 persons. 
The number of natives of Switzerland in other European countries 
appears to be larger than that of the Swiss in the. rest of the 
world. In the four States bordering upon Switzerland the ascer- 
tained number of Swiss amounted about 1880 to 132,000, whilst in 
the United States they numbered only 88,600. 


Austria. 


The Census Returns for Austria furnish no information on 
the place of birth of the inhabitants, but merely classify them 
according to their “ Zusténdigkeit,” that is place of settlement. 
Bohemians, for instance, who settle in Vienna, and acquire the 
privileges of citizens there, are counted as Viennese. We are 
justified in believing that the bulk of the migrants do not trouble 
themselves about these civic rights. Still the number of those 
who do must be sufficiently large to materially tone down the 
picture of migration which we present. In Vienna, for instance, 
6,755 persons were granted the rights of citizenship in 1884, but 
this included 4,852 dependents, many of whom may of course have 
been Viennese by birth. 

Austria, on 31st December, 1880, had a population of 12,144,244 
souls, distributed as follows :— 
$2 
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Percentage 
Number. of 
Population of Austria. 
Parochial element ....... 15,237,343 69°72 
District st 4 Tages 17,790,241 81°25 
Provincial .,,—) 2 20,398,228 93°02 
National 511d ieee 21,794,331 98°42 
Hungarians, paccteee 183,422 0°83 
Grerimans.y.;..0oco eect 93,442 0°42 
Other foreigners ........ 73,149* 0°33 











* Among whom were 40,152 Italians, 11,654 Russians, 5,885 Swiss, 2,667 
Romanians, 2,347 Turks, 2,287 French, 1,988 English, &ce. 





An examination of Table IV Gn the Appendix) shows very 
distinctly that migration proceeds at vastly different rates in the 
various provinces constituting the Austrian monarchy. This is 
not merely to be gathered from the differences exhibited by the 
parochial element, but more especially from the numbers belonging 
to each province who were enumerated in provinces in which they 
had not acquired civic rights at the time the census was taken. 
In the case of frontier provinces, however, it should not be 
forgotten that they would occupy a different position were we 
able to trace the migrants who have gone from them to foreign 
parts, even though it be merely to the nearest parish lying beyond 
the frontier. Vorarlberg, the Tyrol, and the Bukowina would not 
then rank among provinces which have gained from migration, for 
they have gained only if we do not look beyond the political 
boundaries of the empire. 

Austria at large may fairly be classed among those countries 
whose natural increment is in excess of the actual growth of its 
population, but this excess is not very considerable, the births 
between the last censuses having exhibited an excess over deaths 
of 1,818,001, as compared with an actual increase of 1,749,264 
souls. And whilst other countries send their surplus population 
across the ocean, Austria sends hers mainly to neighbouring States, 
Hungary and the German HEmpire’alone containing 354,000 resi- 
dents of Austrian birth, whilst the whole of the United States 
only contain 124,000. The main currents of this frontier migra- 
tion flow into Germany and Hungary, but especially into Germany, 
either up the valley of the Danube, down that of the Weser, or 
across the Ore mountains into Saxony. The two currents which | 
flow into Hungary, the one down the valley of the Danube towards — 
Budapest, the other between the valleys of the Drave and the Save, ~ 
are almost if not wholly neutralised by contrary currents, which ~ 
cross the Austrian boundaries at the same places and elsewhere, — 
and which result in the exchanges of natives almost balancing each ~ 
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other, 198,114 Austrians having been enumerated in Hungary, and 
183,422 Hungarians in Austria. Had Hungarians by birth been 
counted in Austria, instead of Hungarians by nationality, a much 
closer balance would have been found to exist. The map exhibiting 
the foreign elements of the population clearly exhibits the manner 
in which this trans-frontier migration is going on: how the 
migratory currents lose in strength the further they penetrate into 
the interior of the country, until at length they die away altogether. 
The bulk of the foreigners in Austria, as in other countries, occupies 
the frontier districts, the only exceptions being certain towns which 
are centres of commerce and industry, and attract what I have called 
long-journey migrants. 
Comparing the various provinces of the empire, one is struck 
with the fact that the migratory movement appears to be more 
actively going on where commerce and industry are flourishing most 
freely. If Bohemia is not among these provinces, it is because of its 
heterogeneous composition. The Bohemia of popular imagination, 
with its factories and glass works, lies to the north and the north- 
east, and is no doubt a region which absorbs migrants, but the 
greater part of Bohemia is an agricultural country, which sends 
forth swarms of migrants to other parts of the empire and beyond its 
borders, but within which migration goes on but slowly. Moravia 
and Silesia occupy pretty much the same position as Bohemia, and 
their losses would be more considerable still, had they not largely 
been balanced by an inflow of foreign elements from Prussian 
Silesia, Poland, and Hungary. Apart from portions of other pro- 
vinces, Carniola is perhaps most typical as a centre of dispersion, 
haying increased but slowly, notwithstanding the retention of a 
very considerable provincial element, amounting to 97 per cent. of 
the total population. The migratory features of the Tyrol, on the 
other hand, appear to bear out the general belief that the Tyrolese 
cling with especial love to their mountain home, for out of 801,139 
Tyrolese enumerated throughout Austria, only 24,036 or 3 per cent. 
were found outside their native province, whilst of Bohemians as 
many as 7°7 per cent. were found living outside Bohemia. Of 
course, in neither case have we been able to take account of the 
natives of these provinces who have migrated beyond the borders 
of the empire, but it may safely be assumed that their numbers 
would not materially change these relative proportions. Comparing 
the German half of the Tyrol with the Italian half, we find that 
the Germans are less sedentary in their habits than their Italian 
countrymen, though both enjoy the advantage of being able to 
cross the frontier into provinces where their respective languages 
are spoken. The parochial element in the German Tyrol only 
amounts to 66°5 per cent. of the population, whilst in the Italian 
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Tyrol it reaches 87°5 per cent.; the provincial elements being 
respectively g5°4 and 97°9 per cent. The ‘ Wandertrieb,” which 
the Teutonic race sometimes claims as a characteristic peculiar to 
itself, therefore makes itself felt also in the Tyrolese hills, or ought 
we not, rather, to ascribe this difference to the greater sterility ant 
smaller resources of the German Tyrol ? 

Those provinces of Austria which appear to profit most largely 
from the migration going on within the empire, as well as from 
immigration from abroad, are Lower Austria, Styria, Salzburg, and 
the city of Trieste. Lower Austria owes this position mainly to 
the Kaiserstadt, Vienna, which shares with other large cities the 
peculiarity of growing largely at the expense of the surrounding 
country. Vienna in 1881 had 726,105 inhabitants, of whom 250,872 
(34°5 per cent.) were Viennese citizens, whilst 94,439 (13 percent.) 
had their “legal settlement” in other parts of Lower Austria. 
Every province of Austria furnished a contingent to swell its 
population, whilst among “ foreigners”? (12°9 per cent.) the 
Hungarians (66,578) and Germans (18,201) were most largely 
represented. 

But as Vienna shorn of its suburbs presents a less favourable 
object for tracing the currents of migration in Austria than does 
the province at large of which it forms part, I prefer dealing with 
the whole of Lower Austria at once. The population of this 
province (2,330,621) included the following elements :— 


Natives from Percentage of ee Migrants 
ie. : Pare om eac Province 
Provitices, &c. each Province in all Natives of gn umerated throughout 
Lower Austria. each Province. _ Austria. 

Lower Austria ©4.200.10.0.... 1,551,691 96°9 — 

Silage ince ey re een 19,115 1°69 44-0 

| Upper Austria ...:......:28 34,479 4°60 55'4: 

4 DOWeM Ia ised. kei gee 309,960 ere: 6871 

[EM GPA Vea. cree aoe ee 176,025 7°26 73°0 

\ Ein gary situs)... ee 113,992 -— 67°7 

( OsPintiia es scs ton ne ee 4,654: 1°38 14°9 

| Salzburg oe eoh..c0 ae 2,510 1°74 22°9 © 

4 Germany vic. are 30,455 — 32°6 

| Milesiay <, Scttvessaccssl eee 32,935 ea 43°3 

Galicia. smiecciy ue eee 22,077 0°37 — 20°2 

( Carniolay,.ccicss.1 ene 5,787 1°13 13-2 
WA PLOSUOEE.c AL Nar: Pe Son, Ae 982 1°34, 15°3 
AStrta. sasshasesce theese ce 406 O14, 2°9 
ROE orl sce aa, eee 630 epee | 21 
Pyro itt kes 5,581 0°70 23°3 
Vorarlberg: :.::./.aameee 486 0°48 15°7 

\Crostis, &c:....7.. eee ee 5,178 < 31°6 
Daeltiatia ss .i:uceeeeeen 391 0°08 51 
iT FO WaTth, cs... cc eee ee 1,024 O'lg 12°8 


Foreign parts (excluding 


Hungary and Germany) 11,915 cor 163 


’ 
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Tt will thus be seen that the bulk of the migrants to be found 
in Vienna have come from the adjoining provinces, which have 
been the most liberal contributaries, absolutely, as well as relatively 
to the number of migrants which they have sent forth altogether. 
If Bohemia contributed so much more largely than other provinces 
which apparently enjoy greater geographical facilities, this is due 
to the position of that country on the frontier. We can take into 
account only those Bohemians who have been enumerated in 
Austria, but not the large number to be found in the neighbouring 
districts of Bavaria, Saxony, and Prussian Silesia. And what 
applies to Bohemia applies equally to other frontier provinces, and 
more especially to Salzburg, Silesia, and Galicia. The percentages 
allotted to these provinces would have been lower had we been 
able to take account of the whole of the natives of these provinces, 
instead of only those among them who resided in Austria when 
the census was taken. That such is really the fact is amply 
proved if we convert Styria into a frontier province, by looking 
upon Carniola, Carinthia, the Tyrol, and all outside them as a 
foreign border land. By doing this the Styrians enumerated in 
Lower Austria would form 75°8 per cent. of the migrants from 
that province, instead of forming only 44 per cent. At all events 
our table, although presenting a distorted picture of the facts, 
nevertheless proves that the bulk of the migrants from the border 
provinces find their way into Lower Austria, and that distance and 
facilities of access are important factors, even in the face of 
diverting currents produced by other centres of attraction. 

As to female migration, the Austrian statistics show once more 
that females form a majority among short-journey migrants, for 
73 per cent. of the Austrian males were enumerated in their own 
parish, whilst the proportion of women in a similar position was 
only 71. Among migrants going longer distances, however, the 
females are in a decided minority. 


Hungary. 
The kingdom of Hungary, including Croatia and Slavonia, 
had in 1880 a population of 15,642,102 souls, constituted as to 
birth places in the following manner : 





Born in the parish in which enumerated........ 11,653,392 74°60 per cent. 
re county CON Nope he Loa 14,103,460 90°30 He 
RUMNMET UEPUINSELUTGATY (..-..550.0..secssoreecetsosscseeseee 15,400,677 98°55 a 
MMA CFIA Fegacs se, c-..,c..a000sesecceoessreresscesseenees 198,114 1°27 ny 
‘5 Other foreign countries.............er 27,418 0°18 A 
BPP ICE TOG KTIOWI | ..2.+-ceoceecsnsosssnecaseeesasaeess 15,898 — — 


I haye given the details for each county or “ comitat”’ in the 
Appendix (Table V). . Unfortunately, although the inquiries as to 
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birth places were exceedingly minute, the results, as published, 
prove but a halting guide when inquiring into the laws which 
govern migration. ‘The census publications enable us to determine 
the elements of the county populations, but they neither inform us 
as to the total number of natives of each county, nor as to their 
dispersion throughout the kingdom. 

iN eventhdigem the apdamalel number of births and deaths 
justifies us in placing Hungary among regions of dispersion, 
notwithstanding a very remarkable inflow of foreign elements. 
The natural growth between 1870-80 amounted to 486,359 souls, 
notwithstanding an extraordinary severe visitation of cholera’ in 
1872-73, whilst the actual growth only reached 229,013. Hungary 
thus suffered an absolute loss of 256,346 of her children. I am 
inclined to believe that the majority of these emigrants must have 
been Non-Magyars, for if we examine an ethnological map of 
Hungary, we shall find that Slavs, Germans, and Romanians, 
occupy more especially the periphery of the kingdom, and that 
by merely crossing the boundary they will find themselves among 
kinsmen, speaking the same language and observing similar cus- 
toms. Not so the Magyars of Central Hungary. If I am correct 
in this supposition, the process of migration should result in a 
gradual Magyarization of the country, unless, indeed, we assume 
that the Magyars migrating into other districts of the same 
_ kingdom become denationalised, which is not probable. I am 
inclined, too, to believe that this outflowing current largely sets 
in the direction of the Balkan peninsula. 

This outflow of natives is in a large measure made up by an 
inflow of foreigners. The number of “ foreigners,” and especially 
of natives of the neighbouring provinces of Austria, is very con- 
siderable. Our map shows very clearly the method of this foreign 
invasion. One stream, and that the principal one, appears to follow ~ 
the broad valley of the Danube, until the absorbent power of the 
capital weakens its strength; another stream enters the country 
to the south-west, and spreads over the kingdom of Croatia and 
Slavonia, which since the abolition of the military frontier system 
appears to have made considerable progress in wealth and popula- 
tion.” The Carpathians form no obstacle to an overflow of popu- 
lation from Galicia, and through the “iron gate” and the passes 
of the Transylvanian Alps other foreigners have found their way 
into the country. The preponderance of the Austrians amongst 

° The natural growth, had there been no cholera epidemic, would have cma 
to pee yoo souls, being at the annual rate of 0°72 per cent. 

° In Croatia- Slavonia, at all events, the actual growth between 1870-80 debates 
tie natural to the extent of 5,932 souls, and this home-rule province, notwith- 


standing its situation on the frontier of the empire, consequently constitutes a 
contre of absorption, its gain amounting to 0°06 per cent. 
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_ these foreign residents in Hungary is very marked. Only in five 
counties of distant Transylvania are they outnumbered by foreigners 
of other nationalities, namely, by Romanians. The tendency of 
this foreign invasion is in the direction of the lower Danube and | 
towards the Balkan peninsula, proving once more that geographical 
features constitute a very important element in determining the 
direction of migratory currents. 

But if we are pretty safe as to the character of the whole 
country, our available information does not enable us to divide the 
kingdom into regions of absorption and dispersion. We are how- 
ever safe in assuming that those counties which have increased 
their populations at an exceptional rate, must be numbered among 
“counties of absorption;” whilst those, at the other extremity, 
whose population has been dwindling, and which at the same 
time muster a strong native county element, are foremost among 
counties of dispersion. The former class has increased its popu- 
lation far in excess of what could have been the result of natural 
growth; whilst in the latter natural growth has been outstripped 
by migration into neighbouring counties holding out greater 
material prospects. We shall then find that there exist two great 
regions of attraction in Hungary, viz., the counties bordering 
upon the Danube as far as and even beyond Budapest, and the 
more fertile portion of Croatia, as far eastwards as Peterwardein. 
Kronstadt in Transylvania might perhaps be added to these as a 
minor centre of attraction. The counties which appear to have 
furnished the largest number of migrants are those lying in the 
mountainous regions of the Carpathians and of Transylvania. 

‘The towns throughout the country have grown at the expense of 
the surrounding rural districts, for between 1869-80 the towns of 
Hungary increased 457,244 souls in population, whilst the rural 
districts actually suffered a loss of 318,484 souls. 

Women certainly are greater migrants than men, but they 
go shorter distances. Men actually constitute a majority of the 
parochial element, clearly showing that many more women than 
men must have left their native places to seek their fortunes else- 
where. Among migrants however who have gone longer distances 
the men are, as a rule, in the majority. 

Budapest calls for special notice. The capital has grown with 
Surprising rapidity since it became the centre of a kingdom, all 
but independent of Vienna. Its population between 1869 and 
1880 increased 33°3 per cent., and if we examine into its elements 
we discover at once that this increase is not due to natural growth, 
which is very small indeed, but almost exclusively to an inflow of 
Strangers from all parts of the kingdom, as also from the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Austria. The Hungarian census returns do 
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not enable me to analyse this population as I have been able to do 
in the case of many English towns, and I must therefore content 
myself with presenting the following summary, based upon 
information published in M. Joseph KG6rési’s admirable “ Die 
“ Hauptstadt Budapest in Jahre 1881,” where also a map is to be 


found illustrating this process of recruiting :-— 
Lee een TnnnmnnnmEEEEEnEmEEnEEnEEEEeennEn menpennnEee a ame 
Percentage 

















Natives of each |- Percentage of Population of 
Counties, &c. Residing in of Population of Counties, &c., named 
Budapest. Budapest. nets a, 

Badapestaceeed ceases 151,981 Pe Nay 42°72 
Pest, Lurk eee eee 27,496 hes | 435 
Stuhlweissenburg (Féher).... 12,710 cet, 6:06. 
Komorn "chit coer 6,292 Lose Bey 4°12 
Gran (Hsztergom) ........000.+. 2,449 0°69 3848 
Hiont 5. ccs tote enema nets 5,474 0°98 3°00 
Raab (GyGr) Carretera: 3,516 0°99 3°20 
MRD GO. 25 ices cep nee en 4,628 1°30 6°22 
EDOPOOE «pny sodden aebaeaes ere nieenn ee 1,480 0°42 3°22 
Rest of Hungary ............ 102,216 28°74 0°73 
Austrian Empire ..........0 33,004 9°24 0°08 
Other foreign parts ............ 5,200 1°46 a — 
NOt iO WHEREAS seeecsstceres has 1,236 0°36 — 

LL Obs) Weare vaca nettne es 300,682* 100°00 — 


* This is the “residential” population (Wohnbevélkerung), which differs to 
some extent from the actual civil population given in the appendix. 





On examining this table it will be seen that the bulk of the 
migrants are derived from the counties immediately surrounding 
the capital, with a decided tendency of the counties lying westward 
furnishing a larger contingent than the counties lying to the east 
and south-east. This only illustrates the fact of a main current of 
migration flowing from Austria down the Danube as far as 
Budapest, where its strength becomes exhausted." There are how- 
ever, two counties (Lipté and Turdédez) which lie far away in the 
Carpathians, but which nevertheless furnish a much larger con- 
tingent, proportionately to their population, than other counties 
which are geographically much more accessible. This circumstance 
has led M. K6rési to make the assertion that geographical posi- 
tion, that is to say distance from the centre of attraction, has 


nothing to do with migration. In this I believe he is mistaken. — 


There are, of course, exceptional circumstances, but distance from 
the centre of attraction, modified by facilities of access, and the 


"A comparison of the censuses taken in 1869 and 1880 shows that this 


easterly current is losing in intensity. 


fine 4 


ee eae a ee ee 


ay 
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existence of rival centres of attraction, would appear to be in all 
cases the principal factor to be taken into account. It is not with 
the population of these distant counties with which we ought to 
compare the migrants from them which are to be found in Budapest, 
but with the total number of migrants who have left these counties 
to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 

As to sexes, we find that the females preponderate among the 
Hungarian migrants who come to Budapest—there are 111 females 
to 100 males—and that this is more especially the case with refer- 
ence to the counties in the more immediate vicinity of the capital, 
which furnish the largest contingents of domestic servants. 
Among foreigners, on the other hand, the males preponderate 
largely, the only exceptions being the English, Swiss, and French 
migrants, amongst whom governesses are very numerous. 

The huge currents of migration which set in the direction of 
Budapest have naturally produced counter currents of weaker force, 
but still traceable. And these currents even Liptéd and Turdcz 
have experienced, notwithstanding their obscure position in the 
Carpathian hills. Out of 175,223 natives of Budapest, as many 
aS 23,242 (13:26 per cent.) resided in 1880 outside their native 
town. 


The Balkan Peninsula. 


Our knowledge of the population of the States occupying the 
Balkan peninsula has very considerably increased since the great 
war of liberation, but is not yet sufficiently detailed to enable us 
to gain an insight into the currents of migration which are 
traversing it in various directions. Still, making the best use of 
the materials extant and within my reach, I do not hesitate to say 
that all these countries (with the exception of the provinces still 
under Turkish rule, concerning which we have no trustworthy 
knowledge) increase their population at the expense of the neigh- 
bouring countries. The increase of the actual population of late 
years has throughout been very considerable, and far in excess of 
the natural growth, as ascertained by a registration of births and 
deaths :— 





Annual Increase. 
Countries. Gain. 
Actual Growth. | Natural Growth. 





—_——— 




















Per ent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Bosnia and Herzegowina (1879-85)... 2°41 =a = 
PIT O-B 4) Bisel. cesscecceccdeaseseeeesees 2°22 1°84 0°38 
HrOmania, (1860-84) oii... seeeees. 0°73 0°68 0°05 
Bulgaria and East Roumelia (1881-87) 1:59 —— ve 
Cy Ci ee 1:59 pe neo'8 3 0°76 


ee 
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If these statistics can be trusted, the provinces recently freed 
from the government by the Turks are more rapidly increasing in 
population than any other part of Europe, and this increase, at 
least in some of them, is undoubtedly due to an inflow of popula- 
tion from abroad. 

Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria, on 13th January, 1881, had a population of 2,007,919 
souls, of whom 37,635, or 1°88 per cent., are stated to have been 
born abroad. This comparatively large proportion of persons of 
foreign birth, in a country as yet so little developed, is accounted 
for by its extended boundaries, which bring it into contact with 
many foreign countries. The foreign element varies, in the 
different districts, between o*1o and g‘g per cent. It is smallest in 
the remote and least accessible regions of the Central Balkans, 
and most considerable in the east, where Bulgaria opens upon the 
Black Sea and along the Danube. 

The foreign element amounts to 99 per cent. in Varna, to 
5°5 per cent. in the adjoining district of Provadnaye (Provady), to 


4°6 per cent. in Silistria, to 2°6 per cent. in Russe (Rushchuk), — 


and to 2°3 per cent. in Vidin. No details as to the origin of this 

foreign element are given, but we may safely conclude that it 

includes a large proportion of Austrians and Hungarians. 
Romania. 


Our information respecting the population of this interesting 


State is most incomplete. Births and deaths are registered, but no — 
census has been taken since 1859-60, in which year the two 


principalities are supposed to have had a population of 4,424,961 
souls. As 786,768 more persons were born between 1860 and 
1884 than died, the population at the close of 1884 ought to have 
amounted to 5,211,729 souls, if its increase had depended upon 
natural growth alone. If we can trust an estimate of the popula- 
tion made for 1884, which places it at 5,268,000 souls, the immigra- 
tion between 1860 and 1884 must have much exceeded emigration. 
We are inclined to think that Romania is a country of absorption, 
which receives large accessions to its population from the neigh- 
bouring States of Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, and perhaps also 


from Russia, but in the absence of a census, it is quite impossible ~ 


to fix the amount.” 


2M. L. Cretzulesco (“ Bulletin” of the Romanian Geographical Society, 
1876) estimates the natural growth between 1860 and 1873 at 365,900, the 
actual growth at 648,000 souls, and therefore assumes a gain of 282,100 by immi- 
gration, which appears to us to be far in excess of the truth. According to him 
there lived in Romania, exclusive of the Dobruja (1873) 85,000 Slavs, 29,500 
Hungarians, 39,000 Germans, 8,000 Armenians, 5,000 Greeks, &e. Many of 
these are, however, natives of Romania and not migrants. 


ak 
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In the Dobruja there were enumerated in 1878 16,220 Russians, 
2,471 Germans, &c., but it is quite impossible to say how many of 
these were natives of that district, and how many immigrants. 


Denmark. 


Denmark on Ist February, 1880, had 1,969,039 inhabitants, 
distributed according to places of birth as follows :— 


Watives Of Denmark .isi.....0.c.ciccccceeeee 1,904,750 96°79 per cent. 
¥ Iceland, Danish colonies _.... 18061: 0° ORNi} 
me POPSIPOLCOUNUTICS + ...005.00500.500 O2,985. iy ait Oe Bae 


Amongst persons of foreign birth there were 24,148 Swedes, 
22,007 Schleswigers, 11,145 other Germans, and 2,823 Norwegians. 
Foreigners are most numerous in the capital, where they form 
7°96 per cent. of the total population (nearly one-half Swedes), 
and they are least so in the rural parts of the kingdom (2°12 per 
cent. ). 

As the natural growth (1870-80) amounted to 224,200, whilst 
the actual increase of the population only reached 184,298, Den- 
mark, during this decade, suffered a loss of 39.902 natives, and 
consequently takes rank among regions of dispersion. The goal 
of a majority among the Danish emigrants is North America. 
The inflow of natives of neighbouring countries is far larger than 
are the counter currents of migrants issuing from Denmark, and 
whilst the number of Danes in Germany, Sweden, and Norway, is 
only 27,625, that of natives of these countries in Denmark 
amounts to_60,123. 


Norway. 


The pepulation of Norway on 3lst December, 1875, was divided 
as follows as to place of birth and residence (see Table VI) :— 





Parochial element ...........0008 1,319,912 73°05 per cent. 
District Pana oe 9, Bc 2399645 30 1.b7>;916) eas 72441 5, 
PTS le 6 aacccosseveeents 1,769,640 $5 08"94). 33 
Foreign a oan 37,260 Ze Nn wk 
ECT AR Eee ov Ao sseees 1,806,900 r1oo'co =», 





As the natural growth of the population (1865-75) amounted 
annually to 1:22 per cent., whilst the actual growth only reached 
0°60 per cent., Norway must take its place amongst regions of 
dispersion, and the vast majority of Norwegians who have left 
their native country have found a new home in the United States.” 
Migration within Norway itself (see Table VI in the Appendix) 
has yielded the largest profits to the two cities of Kristiania and 


%8 Norwegians in Sweden 4,433, Denmark 2,323, Germany 1,865, British 
Isles 3,203, in the United States 181,729, 
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Bergen, and next to these rank the two northern districts of 
Tromsoe and Finmark, which owe their position mainly to an 
inflow of migrants from the neighbouring districts of Sweden and 
Finland. The greatest loss, on the other hand, was suffered by 
Kristiansamt, a district shut off from the sea, and having no 
contact with foreign countries. That the towns are the largest 
gainers is most clearly shown by comparing the city of Bergen 
with the rural district of Bergenhus which surrounds it. 

Females are greater migrants than the males, for the parochial 
element only includes 104 females to 100 males, whilst among the > 
rest of the population the proportion is as 112 : 100, and through- 
out the country as 106 : 100. 

Of the 37,260 foreigners, as many as 29,340 were natives of 
Sweden. The foreign element is strongest in Finmark (12°32 per 
cent.), and next to it in Kristiania (6°19 per cent.), and the dis- 
tricts immediately adjoining the capital. A very strong current 
of migration sets from Sweden into Norway, whilst the outgoing 
currents are stronger than. the inflowing ones as regards Denmark, 
Germany, and all other countries. | 


Sweden. 


The population of Sweden included on 31st December, 1880, 
the following elements :— 


Parochial element. ............000 3,642,514 79°92 per cent. 
District (Lin) element. ........ 4,035,352 88°54 ,, 
National element.................00 4,539,046 . 99°59 a, 
Foreign jMenvettat aa ee 18,582 OT Peis. 
Not ascertained ou... o 8,040 — a 





4,565,668 t100°co 





As the population of Sweden, between 3lst December, 1870, 
and 3lst December, 1880, increased 397,143 souls, whilst the 
natural growth yielded a surplus of 535,897 souls, that country, 
like the greater part of Hurope, takes its place among regions of 
dispersion. It is supposed that 275,000 natives of Sweden resided 
at the time of the last census in foreign countries, of whom 
194,337 were enumerated in the United States, 28,826 in Norway, 
24,150 in Denmark, and 11,885 in Germany. Sweden therefore 
is a centre of dispersion, even though we take account only of her 
European neighbours, for the number of persons of foreign birth — 
who have taken up their abode in Sweden is relatively very small. 

If we confine ourselves to that migration which is going on 
within the limits of Sweden, we shall discover’ (see Table VII im 
the Appendix) that there exist four districts of absorption. The 
first of these includes the maritime region from the Sound to the — 


bi 
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Norwegian border (with Goteborg) ; the second includes the capital 
(Stockholm), and the “lans” lying to the north-west of it; the 
third is represented by North Bothnia (Norrbotten); and the 
fourth is confined to the island of Gotland. It should however be 
observed that the “lins” of Jemtland and North Bothnia lie on 
the frontier, and that many of their natives have crossed into 
Norway. By adding these emigrants to the migrants actually 
enumerated in Sweden, these two “ lins” would take their place 
among regions of ‘“ Bceione! 

_ Towns profit by migration at the expense of the rural parts of 
the country, for whilst between 1871 and 1880 the loss due to 
home and international migration amounted to 138,754 souls,* the 
towns actually made a gain of 100,875 souls. 

Female migrants are more numerous than male migrants, for 
there are only 104°8 females to 100 males in the parochial element, 
whilst there are 106°17 in the district element, and 106'15 in the 
national element. : 

Migration has undoubtedly increased since the development of 
means of communication, for in 1860 the district element still 
formed 92°8 per cent. of the population, whilst in 1880 it only 
formed 88°4 per cent. Or, to put it differently, in 1860 only 7 per 
cent. of the native population lived outside their native district, as 
compared with 11°1 per cent. who did so in 1880. 

As to foreigners, their number is small, and the bulk of them 
has come from the neighbouring countries, namely Denmark (4,575), 
Norway (4,433), Finland (3,401),and Germany (3,289). They are 
most numerous in such towns as Stockholm, Malmo, and Goteborg, 
as also in the frontier districts. 


Finland. 


Finland, on 3lst December, 1880, had 2,046,730 inhabitants, of 
whom only 14,052 (0°68 per cent.) were of foreign birth, including 
7,947 Russians, 3,693 Swedes, 522 Germans, and 1,890 others. 
The natural growth of the population is considerable, for between 
1870 and 1880 it amounted to 1°49 per cent. yearly, but as the 
actual growth is larger still (1°55 per cent.), Finland, notwith- 
standing its remote position, and apparent poverty in natural 
resources, is one of those countries which increase to some extent 
at the expense of their neighbours. The gain, however, is not 
very large, having amounted between 1870 and 1880 to only 
10,905 souls. 

Russia. 


The population returns from the Russian Empire still leave 


4 Actual growth 397,143, natural growth 531,397, loss 138,754, the rural 
parts suffering a correspondingly greater loss of 239,629 souls, 
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much to be desired, and they leave us altogether in doubt as to the 
birth-places of the inhabitants. We are however in possession 
of apparently trustworthy returns of those persons, whether 
Russians or foreigners, who have openly crossed the frontiers, and 
these afford us some insight into the “exchange” which is going 
on between European Russia on the one hand, and the outer world 
on the other. 

We gather from these returns that the number of foreigners 
who entered European Russia between 1851 and 1886 was greater 
by 1,733,441 than the number of foreigners who left that empire, 
thus exhibiting a very considerable inflow of population. On the 
other hand, 846,931 more Russians left their native country during 
the period under review than entered it. Balancing profits and 
losses, we thus find that Russia in the course of these thirty-six 
years gained an accession of 886,510 souls to her population. 

These gains (or losses) fluctuate considerably during different 
epochs, as may be seen from the following tabular statement :— 





















































Gain from Foreig Loss f iy: 
riinigrationt : Rilesianr Emig hoe Ultimate Result. 
1851-60 ........ 430,772 234,038 Loss 102,266 
6157/0 ais: 461,302 44,998 Gain 416,304 
TASB ses: 609,863 349,516 03) AAO ae 
81-86 ........ 531,504 218,379 mr a esses 
Total .... 5,733,441 846,931 | Oily xin 886,510 











These figures show very plainly that Russia in Hurope is one of 


the countries which absorb population, and our expectation that 


the elements absorbed should in the main be derived from the 
border countries is fully borne out by the available statistical 


pt Asks 


returns, for among the foreign immigrants in excess of the emi- 


erants of foreign birth (or nationality P) as many as 951,896 were 


Germans, 677,154 were Austrians, and 41,083 Romanians, leaving 
only 63,408 for the rest of the world, the British Islands furnishing 


Se 


12,765 towards that residue. That this inflow of migrants should — 


create a counter-current of migration or “out-flow” is plainly 
seen, not only from the Russian returns, but also from those of 
other countries. The bulk appear to have settled in the neigh- 


bouring countries (Germany and Austria), for trans-oceanic — 


emigration from Russia is still in its infancy. Of the net loss 
in native population which Russia suffered in 1871-86, only 
175,934 persons are recorded as having arrived in the United 
States, whilst 391,961 persons found a home elsewhere. 


An inquiry into the natural growth of the population of Russia 
leads to the same conclusion, for whilst the actual growth between 
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1871-82 amounted to 1°46 per cent. annually, the natural growth 
would only have yielded an increase of 1°33 per cent., the difference 
(amounting to 1,120,000 souls) having been made up by immigra- 
tion. Poland, owing to its geographical position, was a larger 
gainer from this immigration than Russia proper. 

Whatever errors there may exist in these figures, they appear 
to me to point plainly to the fact, that a steady stream of immi- 
grants flows into Russia, notwithstanding irksome police regula- 
tions and the unattractive political condition of that country ; and I 
feel no doubt that if we could trace these migratory currents to 
their ultimate destinations, and place on record the migration 
which is going on within the limits of the Empire, we should find 
that as steady a flow of migrants leaves it on its eastern frontiers, 
as is that which enters it from the west. It is thus the vast and 
promising territories of Siberia, and the re-peopled valleys of the 
Caucasus, make their influence felt even in the heart of Europe. 
Of a flow of Russian migrants into the Balkan Peninsula I can 
find but little trace. : 


France.* 


The population of France amounted in May to 37,930,759 souls, 
divided according to place of birth into the following elements :— 


Parochial element...............sessesees 22,490,482 56°60 per cent. 
Departmental element................ 31,245,908 79°70 3 
National element, ...........0...s0cc08 36,969,258 97°49 og 
Foreign BPMN iiacskesecss ay sce nae 961,501 256 3 - 


The national element as here given includes the natives of 
French colonies. According to “nationality ”’ there were :— 


French citizens by origin _........ 36,700,342 96°76 per cent. 
Naturalised French citizens _.... 103,886 0°27 5 
PPE MOTS soc. acgcnccuhesnsasscescseoseoeuee 1,126,531 2597 ef 


These ‘‘foreigners”’ however include 431,413 natives of France 
or of French colonies—the children of foreign parents who have 
not sought naturalisation, but many of whom have nevertheless 
become merged in the general population. This element of the 
population is especially numerous in the frontier departments. 
Among “French citizens by origin” born abroad (266,393) there 
are many Alsatians born since the loss of that province in 1871. 

An examination into the results of home migration is rendered 
next to impossible, as the census returns do not furnish us with 
the natives of each department enumerated throughout France. 
It appears to be assumed in France that this home migration flows 


% For an account of French migration between 1876 and 1881, see M. Tous 
saint Loua’s paper in Journal of the Statistical Society, 1885, p. 652. 
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most actively out of those departments in which the preponderance 
of the female sex is most marked, or, in other words, that the 
males take the lead in migration even for such short distances as 
those from one department to another. Such no doubt is the 
case in some departments, as in that of the Creuse, which exports 
an ever increasing number of men into other parts of France, — 
whilst retaining most of its women. It cannot however be the 
case everywhere, and notably not in the case of the department of 
the Seine, in which the females are slightly in excess, but which — 
notwithstanding this fact is a centre of absorption and not one of 
dispersion. In fact the preponderance of one sex or of the other 
in a department explains nothing, unless we learn at the same 
time how this preponderance was brought about, whether by a 
departure of the males, or by an inflow of females. 

But if we are unable satisfactorily to trace the currents of 
home migration, we are in a position to estimate the gain and loss 
resulting from home and international migration jointly. Between 
December, 1881, and 30th May, 1886, the natural growth of the 
population would have amounted to 376,108 souls had there been 
no emigration, whilst the actual growth amounted to 52 55469 souls, 
the immigration of persons born abroad thus balancing not only 
all losses resulting from emigration, but leaving in addition a 
handsome profit of 149,361 souls. Full details as to the gains or 
losses of each department will be found in Table VIII of the 
Appendix, and it will there be seen that the great regions of 
absorption cluster round Paris and Lyons, and the coast of the 
Mediterranean in the direction of Marseille; whilst the remotely 
situated departments are most prominent as regions of disper- 
sion. 

On one other result of migration the published census results 
enlighten us sufficiently, namely, with reference to its effects upon 
the population of the towns and of the rural parts of the country. 
The towns of France between 1881-86 exhibited a natural growth 
of 43,665 souls, the rural parts of 332,443 souls, yet when the 
inhabitants were counted in 1886 the towns were found to have 
made a gain of 626,301 souls, whilst the rural parts had sustained 
a loss of 455,554. The gain of the towns proportionately to the 
population of 1881, amounted to 4°78 per cent.; the loss of the 
rural parts reached 1°87 per cent. In many of the large towns the 
natives must form a minority. In Paris the native town element 
only mustered 34°9 per cent.; the accessions from the outlying 
parts of the department of the Seine amounted to 3°1 per cent. ; 
but the contributions of the remainder of France reached 53°91 


F 6 “Résultats statistiques du dénombrement de 1886,” p. 80 of the introduc- 
ion. 
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per cent., and those from foreign parts 8°og per cent.” Between 
1881 and 1886, the rural parts have absolutely decreased in 
population (from 24,575,506 to 24,452,395), but I am not yet 
prepared to describe the loss by so ugly a word as “ depopulation ”’ 
of the rural districts. 

On one other point the French census reports furnish a satis- 
factory answer, namely, as to whether migration is increasing. In 
1866 the departmental element of the population still amounted to 
88-24 per cent.; in 1872 it had fallen to 86:25 per cent., and in 
1886 to 84°00 per cent., thus exhibiting a steady decrease, which 
can only have been brought about through a corresponding increase 
in the number of migrants. 

Persons born abroad are more numerous in France than in any 
other country of Hurope. Their influence in modifying the cha- 

-racter of the people, though slow, should not be underrated, and 
the population of France would exhibit only a very small increase 
were it not for these formidable reinforcements received from 
abroad. The number of these foreign migrants is increasing, and 
their influence is all the more potent as their natural growth, not- 
withstanding the preponderance of men among them, appears to be 
ereater than that of the native population. If there existed sta- 
tistics as to the parentage of all natives of France, such as we 
have for Canada and the United States, the result would possibly 
surprise in more than one respect. But even without these statistics, 
the influence of these foreign elements is sufficiently apparent in 
the foreign names of many persons who have achieved eminence in 
France. , 

Speaking broadly, persons of foreign birth are most numerous 
in the frontier departments and in certain maritime towns. 
Their nationality in these localities corresponds with that of the 
nearest foreign country, in fact, as concerns migration, political 
boundaries do not appear to exist: Germans, notwithstanding 
the hostile feeling supposed to be entertained towards them, 
have nevertheless crossed the frontiers in considerable numbers, 
whilst natives of France have not allowed themselves to be deterred 
by rigorous passport regulations from crossing the French boundary 
into neighbouring parts of Germany. 

Paris, no doubt, with its manifold attractions to migrants of a 
more select type, has attracted more foreign settlers (propor- 
tionately to its population) than many of the frontier departments. 
But whilst the foreign element in Paris only amounts to 8°09 per 
-cent., it reaches 9°33 per cent. in Meurthe-et-Moselle, 10°5 in the 


™ T should have liked to have dealt with the elements of the population of 
Paris as fully as I have done in the case of other large towns, but the materials at 
my command do not admit of this. 
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Nord, and 19'98 in Belfort. Passing from German Lorraine in the 
direction of Paris, the foreign element amounts to 9°33 per cent. 
in the frontier department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, to 2°72 per cent. 
in that of the Meuse, to 3°74 per cent. in that of the Marne, to 
3°01 per cent. in that of the Seine-et-Marne, and to 7°72 per cent. 
in that of the Seine. 

Persons born abroad are not classified according to their place 
of birth: instead of this we are furnished with the number of 
‘“ foreigners” distinguished according to nationalities. We thus 
learn that these ‘‘foreigners”’ included 482,261 Belgians, 264,568 
Italians, 100,114 Germans, 79,550 Spaniards, 78,584 Swiss, 37,149 
Dutch and Luxemburgers, 36,134 English, &. 


Italy. 


According to the census taken in Italy on 31st December, 1881, 
the population of that kingdom (28,459,628) included :— 


Persons born in Italy ............ 28,358,807 99°64 per cent. 
" broads... 100,821 0°36 “ 


Of these latter only 59,956 were ‘“‘foreigners.” No details are 
given which would enable us to trace the migratory movements 
going on,’* but we are furnished with ample information on the 
geographical distribution of persons of foreign birth. This dis- 
tribution exhibits the usual features, viz., a massing of these 
foreign migrants in the frontier provinces, at certain sea ports 
(Leghorn, Naples), and at a few favoured localities in the interior 
(Rome and Florence). Thus in Liguria persons of foreign birth — 
constitute 1°33 per cent. of the population (due, in a measure, to 
the presence of winter visitors on the Riviera) ; in Venetia they 
form 0'64 per cent., in Piedmont 0°55 per cent., in Lombardy 0°53 
per ceut., and in Tuscany, notwithstanding Leghorn and Florence, 
only o44 per cent. The city of Rome, with 2°34 per cent. of 
persons of foreign birth, forms an exception ; but notwithstanding 
its attractions to holiday makers, lovers of art and religious — 
pilgrims, it scarcely ranks before Milan (2°18 per cent.), which 
enjoys the advantage of being near the frontier. A majority of 
these foreigners settle in the towns, for the foreign element in the 
population of the district capitals mustered 1°22 per cent., whilst in — 
the rural parts of Italy it did not rise higher than o'1g per cent. 

As the population of Italy increased 1,658,474 souls between 
the censuses of 1871 and 1881, whilst the recorded natural growth 


18 Exceptions were made in favour of Rome and Milan. Of the total population 
of Rome (300,467), 134,156 persons (44°65 per cent.) were born in Rome, and 
7,037 (2°34 per cent.) were born abroad. In Milan (population 321,839) 
155,714 (48°38 per cent.) were natives of Milan, whilst 7,028 (2°18 per cent.) 
were natives of foreign parts, 
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amounted to 2,020,789 souls, Italy must be classed with those 
countries which send forth larger number of emigrants than they 


receive in return. In this exchange Italy is generally the loser, as 


far as European States are concerned: in other words, the number 
of Italians in all the neighbouring States, including Spain, France, 
Switzerland, Austria, and Hungary, is larger than that of natives 
of these States in Italy. The same may be said of the countries 
constituting the African and Asiatic seaboards of the Mediter- 
ranean. Nay, even the Italian contingents sent across the Alps 
into Germany and other remote regions appear to be larger than 


those received in return, and the Italian migrants enumerated in 


Germany are almost visibly increasing, having risen from at most 
5,004 in 1880, to 3,234 in 1885. Italian emigration is annually 
assuming vaster proportions, and the Italian element in America, 
especially in the Argentina and Brazil, is steadily rising. In an 


official volume entitled ‘‘Censimento degli Italiani all’ estero ” 


(Rome, 1884), we are furnished with the following estimate of 
Italians residing outside Italy :— 








Europe. | Africa. | America. | Asia. aoa Total. 
Italians by birth................ 42,314 | 14,373 | 226,618 | 1,736 |1,990 | 287,031 
Bee porm abroad ........ 26,981 | 12,685 | 191,618 | 2,722 655 | 234,954 


whose birthpl 
» est 311,057 | 35,145 | 160,806 | 3,167 | 232 | 510,907 


—. | | | — | 


1 Sree ae 380,352 | 62,203*| 579,3354| 7,625 | 2,877 {1,032,392 





* Of whom 33,693 in Algeria, 11,106 in Tunis, and 16,302 in Egypt. 
tT Of whom 254,388 in the Argentina, 170,000 (?) in the United States, and 
82,196 in Brazil. 





Amongst these Italian emigrants the male sex preponderates 
throughout, there being only 65 females to every 100 males, and 
this preponderance increases generally speaking with the distance 
from Italy. 

A distribution of these emigrants amongst the provinces in 
which they were born is scarcely practicable, owing to defective 
returns, but as far as our information goes it would appear that 
those provinces which receive the largest accession of migrants 
from abroad furnish the heaviest contingents ; and that the Italians 
who migrate into northern Africa are largely natives of Sicily and 
of Southern Italy generally. For further particulars on this subject 
I must refer to the work quoted above. 
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Spain and Portugal. 


Spain between 1860 and 1877 increased in population from 
15,673,536 to 16,625,860 souls, being an annual increase of 0°34 
per cent. During the same period the natural growth, computed 
from very imperfect data, amounted to 0°38 per cent., showing that 
Spain sustained a loss in her children slightly exceeding the gains 
derived from foreign immigration. Many, if not the majority, of 
these Spanish immigrants find a home in France and in northern 
Africa (Algeria), rather than in Spanish colonies and daughter 
States. The Spanish census for 1877 only distinguishes between 
natives of Spain and persons born abroad, of whom there were 
40,741.77 Our map shows that these foreigners are nowhere very 
numerous, and that the only provinces in which they exceeded 
I per cent. are Cadiz, Huelva, and Guipuzcoa. These are not 
only readily accessible provinces, but they are at the same time 
the centres of much commerce and industry (mining). That the 
Pyrenees form a very formidable barrier to migratory currents is 
plainly indicated on our map. 

As to Portugal, our statistics are scanty in the extreme, but 
after a careful examination of the vital and emigration statistics, 
there can be no doubt that this country annually sustains severe 
losses by emigration. The annual increase of the population 
between 1864 and 1878 only amounted to o59 per cent. per 
annum, whilst the natural growth can hardly have been less than 
0°73 per cent. There, as elsewhere, the rural population drifts to 
the large sea-port towns, and either remains there, or is carried 
further by migratory currents crossing the ocean. 


A General Survey of Europe. 


Before leaving Kurope for North America, it seems only proper 
to summarise the results obtained thus far. This I have done in 
the following table :— 


«tae Ibafiez (Espafia, 1888) estimates the Spaniards residing abroad at 346,485, 

including 114,320 in Algeria, 73,781 in France, 59,000 in the Argentina, 39,730 

in Uruguay, &e. 
*° French 17,657, Portuguese 7,941, English 4,771, Italians 3,497. 
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Elements of the Population. Annual Increase. Difference 
eae 
0 
States. Paro- County Pr 0- ret eva Actual, | Natural. Migration). 
chial. | or District.| vincial. Per cnt.| Per cnt.{ Per ent. 
Loss. 
Luxemburg, 1885 ........ 84:0 — /91°74 oid Yoo ia ba i, O75 
Norway, 1875................ 73°05 | 87°21 — 0°60 | 1:22 0°60 
German Empire, 1885.| 60°32 — |90-23 robe ove ta a Bs 0°43 
pweden, 1880............... 79°92 | 88°54 — O°OU ede LO 0°28 
Portival, 1877 ............ oo — — o'60 | 0°73 0°27 
United Kingdom, 1881.| — 93°80 | — 1°03 | 1:29 0°26 
Belgium, 1880. ............ 67°20 — — 0°80 | 1:00 0°20 
Denmark, 1880 ............ a= — So) O~9ow Lig 0°20 
Hungary, 1880 ............ 90°30 = — 0°14, | 0°29 O15 
ot — — — o'60 | 0°73 O13 
Austria, 1880 ................ 69°72 | 81°25 | 93-02 o'75 | 0°80 0°05 
Switzerland, 1880 ........ 49°30 | 79°30 —— 0°68 | 0°73 0°05 
Netherlands, 1879 ........ 67°22 — |8851 115 | 1:19 0°04 
Ey 7 en a — 0°34. | 0°38 0°04 
Gain 
BEATS, <0... .cscnsenceeessosss — — — 0°73 | 0°68 0°05 
Finland, 1880................ — — — 1°55 | 1:49 0°06 
France, 1886 ........... «+ 56°60 | 79°70 — O32 eh OAL O'll 
Russia, 1882 ................ — — 1°46 | 1°33 O13 
ee ccorecenoacers: a — — 2°22 | 1:84 0°38 
EMG ee ick doses donccascdvesoss — — — 2°41 — — 
oo — a — 1°59 | 0°83 0°76 





On glancing through this table it will be seen that the States of 
Europe form two groups, of which one has suffered a loss from 
combined European and extra-Huropean migration, whilst the 
other has been a gainer. The latter group includes the Russian 
Empire, with Finland, the whole of the Balkan peninsula, and 
France. In these States the actual growth of the population has 
been greater than would have resulted from an excess of births 
over deaths, that is from natural growth. In nearly every case 
the natural growth has been considerable, not to say excessive. 
France, in the very heart of Western Hurope, occupies quite an 
exceptional position among these States. But in France the birth- 
rate is low, and if there are no great currents of emigration 
crossing the Atlantic, the demands upon the population are never- 
theless more considerable than is generally supposed. It should 
never be forgotten that there exists in Algeria (1886) a French 
colony of 261,591 persons of French “ origin,” though not all 
natives of France, and that the maintenance of this colony has until 
recently demanded heavy sacrifices. France, having no consider- 
able surplus population to draw upon, is thus compelled to make 
up for her losses, trifling though they are, by drawing within her 
borders the outflow population from neighbouring countries. Very 
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different to this is the position in which Russia and the countries 
of the Balkan peninsula find themselves. There the population 
increases rapidly, but the undeveloped resources of:these countries, 
although not equal to those of some favourite trans-oceanic fields 
of emigration, are such as to produce a considerable inflow of 
population from the rest of Hurope. 

The ‘losses’ recorded in our table are largely due to trans- 
oceanic emigration, or they are at all events aggravated by it. 
This is more especially the case as regards the United Kingdom, 
the German Empire, and Scandinavia. Whether Italy’s losses are 
more largely due to migration within the borders of Europe than 
to trans-oceanic emigration I am not prepared to decide, seeing 
that our statistics are so very imperfect. The number of natives 
of Italy who live in other parts of Kurope is about 342,000, and I 
believe this exceeds the natives of Italy who live outside Europe. 
Ttalian emigration is however assuming ever increasing propor- 
tions, and Italy gradually gains upon other countries which send 
huge contingents of migrants into other parts of the world. There 
can be no doubt however that the losses sustained by Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and Hungary are ascribable mainly to an emigration 
to neighbouring Huropean States. 

If we confine ourselves to migration within the limits of © 
Kurope, we shall find that some countries have lost in this 
exchange of natives of the soil, whilst others have been the gainers. 
As no data for Russia and the Balkan States are available, I am 
compelled to confine myself to Western Europe. 

It will then be found that about the time the latest censuses 
were taken, 2,655,700 natives of Western Europe lived outside the 
State in which they had been born.*!. Among this total there were 
452,300 Germans, 447,800 Belgians, 404,100 Austrians, 327,600 
Italians, 202,700 Frenchmen, 194,100 Hungarians, 126,900 Swiss, 
97,900 Netherlanders, 95,900 natives of the United Kingdom, 
91,200 Spaniards, 74,700 Swedes, 46,900 Luxemburgers, 34,200 
Danes, 30,500 natives of Man and the Channel Islands, &e. Of 
course these losses were in many instances more than made up by 
an inflow of migrants from other parts of Hurope, and where this 
was not the case they were at least considerably reduced in 
amount. In the following statement I have arranged the various - 
States of Western Europe into two groups, of which the first 
includes those States which have gained in population as a result 
of the migration going on within the limits of Western Europe, 
whilst the second group is formed of States which have been the 


__ 7! The figures I give are merely rough estimates, but I believe them to be 
fairly representative of the facts under consideration, 
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losers. Gains and losses are expressed pro mille of the actual 
population at the time of the last census. 


First Group. States which have Gained from Migration. 











Gain. 
Net Gains, being the 
Per Mille Excess of Immigration over Emigration. 
Number. 0) Principal Contributory Countries. 
Population. 
, Germany (§1,100), Italy (22,000), 
Switzerland .............. 61,900 | 21°7 ee ‘ nae y ( ) 
Belgium (350,900), Italy (207,800), 
BGO conc. osconneseesveseye. ce 732,300 | 19°6 } Germany (49,300), Luxemburg 
(26,700) 
as ae 23,400 | 13°9 Sweden (23,900) 
Ny 26,800 | 13°7 »» (19,500), Germany (12,400) 
es 13,700 2°y | Spain (12,100) ; 
BERET Yjncst-scocecers-ksseatss. 18,700 12 | Austria (14,700), Germany (2,000) 
Germany (26,100), Man and Chan- 
United Kingdom ......... 27,400 0°8 } nel Islands (18,800), Nether- 
lands (4,400) 





Second Group. States which suffered Losses through Migration. 








Loss. 
Net Losses, being the 
Per Mille Excess of Emigration over Immigration. 
Number. e e } Principal Recipient Countries. 
opulation. 
Hmlend. \........ eo oe Rane 700 O°3 
France (49,300), Switzerland 
German Empire............ 92,300 2° (51,100), United Kingdom 
(26,100), Belgium (25,400) 
0 8S ain ee 41,000 2°4 France (49,300) 
a 76,100 | 3-4 ae Beek ener 
) ? P 
Netherlands ................ 32,400 81 Belgium (22,600) 
; France (207,800), Switzerland 
ltaly Paces cesedecccsocccevceiioes 247,000 8 7 (2 2,000) : Austria (1 3 .400) 
Cs ie ak 58,100 0357 mioe way (23,859), Donmark (19,500) 


German Empire (7,800) 
Man and Channel Isles} 4,300 30°3 United Kingdom (18,800) 
Ue ee 308,200 8371 France (350,900) 
MESEMDUPE.,...c.c.0r002000-- 29,600 | 139°0 » (26,700), Belgium (4,800) 





Switzerland owes its position at the head of this list no less to 
its character as a region of transit, lying between four great States, 
than to its small size, which intensifies all migratory symptoms. 
France and Belgium, however, are fair representatives of West 
Huropean extremes, the one being a receptacle into which flows 
the surplus population from surrounding States, whilst Belgium, 
whose inhabitants are fairly obeying the Mosaic injunction, are 
pouring their thousands annually into France. 
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Hungary, Austria, and Germany would of course occupy 
different places in our list were we to embrace Russia and the 
Balkan States within these ‘‘ United States of Western Hurope,” 
for the number of Western Europeans in the Hast is undoubtedly 
much larger than is that of “‘ Hasterlings” in the west. 


America. 


Before I proceed to a consideration of the migration statistics 
of Canada and the United States, with which I propose to close 
my survey, it appears to me to be desirable that I should draw 
attention to several points of difference, which distinguish these 
regions of the new world from our old-established European 
States. In Europe, or at all events in Western Hurope, nearly 
all the land capable of being cultivated has been occupied and 
peopled. As a consequence of this, our great migratory currents 
are produced either by the development of commerce and industry 
in certain localities, or by an outflow of emigrants, whose places 
are filled up by local currents of migration. These agencies make 
themselves felt also in North America, but in addition to them 
there exists one factor whose power is hardly known in Hurope, 
namely, the powerful attraction exercised by vast areas of cultiv- 
able land not yet taken possession of by cultivators.. 

Another difference is this: whilst with us in Europe the 
“foreign element” constitutes a mere fraction of the population, 
it assumes vast proportions in the new world. Here in Hurope 
every inflow of foreign elements is largely compensated by an 
outflow of natives, but in the new world the inflowing currents are 
overpoweringly strong, whilst the compensatory counter currents 
are of the feeblest proportions. 

These differences should constantly be borne in mind when 
discussing the statistics of American migration. They have been 
most marked in the past, and are very striking still. In course of 
time, however, they will become less glaring, until at last the new 
world shall have become assimilated to the old in its migratory 
currents no less than in other respects depending upon the popu- 
lation having attained a density commensurate with the natural 
resources of the country. 


The Dominion of Canada. 


The population of the Dominion of Canada at the time of the 
last census (1881) was composed as follows :— 


Provincial element ........10:-s-edeeroesces 3,584,266 82°88 per cent. 
Domihion. 2"), "s > je ateeuee e 3,715,492 a ns 
American 4p ha nonesalecmesca el cane "7,108 bk shina 


Other foreign elements .............00000 531,565 14°65 3; 
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By the term “American” element I mean natives of the United 
States, whilst the “other foreign elements” include all persons born 
outside the Dominion who are not “ Americans”’ as defined by me. 
These foreign elements include consequently 470,092 natives of the 
United Kingdom, 25,328 Germans, 6,376 Russians, 4,596 Newfound- 
landers, 4,839 French, and fractions of many other nationalities. 

The Dominion as a whole absorbs the surplus population of 
other parts of the world, although not to the same extent as is 
done by her more powerful and pushing neighbour, who at the 
same time, and notwithstanding that the shortest route from 
EKurope to the East passes through Canada, is much more favoured 
by geographical position and physical features. 

There exist, nevertheless, considerable difference in the power 
of absorption exhibited by the several provinces of Canada, and if 
we exclude the accessions received from foreign parts, there are 
even some amongst them, whose native (Dominion) element is 
smaller in numbers than are their natives scattered throughout the 
Dominion. (See Table IX in the Appendix.) These provinces, 
named in the order of their losses, are the Territories which have 
suffered most (8°43 per cent.), owing apparently to the removal of 
many Indians to reservations, Quebec (3°55 per cent.), Nova Scotia, 
and Prince Edward Island. The greatest gainer has been Manitoba 
(60°02 per cent.), and next to it rank British Columbia (7°20 per 
cent.), Ontario (1°71 per cent.), and New Brunswick. 

The double effects of geographical distance and facility of pro- 
curing land for settlement, are very clearly brought out by these 
Canadian statistics, although we shall see them more freely at 
play in the wider area of the United States. Still the underlying 
principle of all this migration appears to be that the bulk of 
migrants prefers a short journey to a long one, and that the more 
enterprising long-journey migrants are the exceptions and not the 
rule. 

This at least would appear to be shown by tracing the 58,734 
natives of Quebec who were enumerated in 1881 outside their 
native province. 





Per Cent. Per Cent. of 


Provinces the Canadian Population 























A : Number. of all Migrants file Prownces 
te) Ebumersted, from Quebec. | in which Enumerated. 
LS S68 Siege Renee 50,407 85°85 3°83 
New Brunswick ................ $5527 5°32 1°08 
Nova Scotia ...............0. 441 0°74 Guia 
Prince Edward Island ... 177 0°30 o'18 
BIBBALODA, (istics scstesebesene'-. 4,085 6°95 8°33 
British Columbia. ........... 396 0°67 1°13 


PPEYTILOTIOS .2..4)-5..0t.cc2ces-s 101 017 o'19 
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Whilst the table shows very distinctly that most of the migrants 
from Quebec went no further than the neighbouring province of 
Ontario, it shows at the same time that a minor current proceeds 
from Quebec towards Nova Scotia, and that the main current 
which carries so many of its sons and daughters into Ontario has 
not lost all strength when it has reached the western extremity of 
that province, but still sweeps onward, though with diminished 
force, and only dies away when it reaches the shore of the Pacific. 
This is the nature of all these westerly currents in North America. 
They are like mighty rivers, which flow along slowly at the outset, 
and after depositing most of the human beings whom they hold 
in suspension, sweep along more impetuously, until they enter 
one of the great western lake reservoirs (in our case Manitoba), on 
leaving which they are nearly limpid. 

If on the other hand we inquire whence a province like 
Manitoba has drawn the many migrants which entitle her to so 
prominent a place as a centre of absorption, the answer is once 
more from the nearest available surplus population. 

Of the 98,992 natives of Canada enumerated in Manitoba in 
1881, 18,020 were natives of Manitoba itself, 19,125 had come from 
Ontario, 6,422 from the Territories, and 4,085 from Quebec. 

In 1885, when another census was taken, it was found that the 
natives of the other provinces had increased considerably, but the 
contingents proportionately furnished by each province had hardly 
changed, except that the Territories, which had themselves become 
more desirable places for agricultural settlers, furnished a much 
smaller contingent. In other words, the migratory current had 
retained its strength whilst passing over Manitoba, carrying more 
migrants than formerly beyond it. 


The United States. 


The population of the United States, classified according to 
birth places, included the following elements in (1880) :— 


State clement,......c.scoccsscssece 33,789,498 67°37 per cent. 
National element. .............60. 43,475,840 86°69 _—Cis 
Foreign fae Sere eee a 6,679,943 53°31 eeets 


Full details for each State and neste) will be found in 
Table X of the Appendix. 

That which strikes us most in examining this table is not so 
much the large number of persons of foreign birth, than the great 
mobility of the native Americans. They are greater wanderers, 
less tied to home associations, than are the inhabitants of Europe. 
This fact is sufficiently accounted for by the vast extent of 
unoccupied land, and the great natural resources of the country, 
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which have as yet hardly been touched. Have we not witnessed 
migrations on an equally surprising scale when the value of the 
iron ores of Furness and of Cleveland first came to be recognised ? 

Putting aside persons of foreign birth, we find that the State 
element includes 75°4 per cent. of the total native population of 
the United States, whilst in Austria and Germany, with provinces 
fairly comparable, the provincial element reaches 93 and go per 
cent. respectively. 

If we compare the census returns for 1870 with those for 1880, 
we shall find that every State and territory has increased in popu- 
lation, but, on examining into the causes of this increase, it will at 
once become apparent that it is due, in a large measure, to foreign 
immigration. Thus the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island exhibit an actual growth of 470,158 souls, of which 
only 162,886 were due to an excess of births over deaths, whilst 
immigration from other States added 182,150 souls to the popula- 
tion, and foreign immigration 125,122 only. If we bear in mind 
that the natural growth would have been much slower had there 
been no foreign immigrants to contribute towards it, we shall be 
able to estimate the foreign element at its full value. Had we any 
trustworthy statistics of births and marriages for every State of the 
Federal territory, 1t would be found that the actual increase of 
population in some of them is virtually dependent upon foreign 
immigration. Take Maine as an instance. In that State the actual 
increase of population between 1870 and 1880 amounted to 22,000 
souls, viz., 12,000 natives of the United States, and 10,000 
foreigners. Assuming the excess of births over deaths to have 
been the same as in the three States of New England for which 
we have vital statistics, the natural growth during the period 
under consideration must have amounted to 46,000 souls, clearly 
showing that in the case of Maine the time when its population 
shall cease to increase must be close at hand. 

If we divide the United States into two regions, one of disper- 
sion and the other of absorption, it will be found that the former 
includes eighteen States and territories, all of them, with the 
exception of New Mexico, lying to the east of the Mississippi. 
This is taking account of the native element only. If we include 
the foreign element it will be found that four of these States, viz., 
New Hampshire, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York, have 
recovered their loss in consequence of the arrival of numerous 
foreign immigrants, who at the time of the last census resided 
within their boundaries. The losses have been most severe in 
Vermont, Virginia, New Hampshire, and Maine, whilst the gains 
were most considerable in the newly opened territories in the North 
West (see Table X, and map). 
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In illustration of the process of dispersion going on in the 
United States, I select Virginia, whose exhausted soil appears no 
longer to be able to support a rapidly increasing population. Of 
native Virginians there were enumerated throughout the United 
States 2,118,460, of whom as many as 683,336 had found a home 
outside their native State. Of these migrants 285,422 (41°74 per 
cent.) had gone no further than one of the border States; 268,818 
(39°33 per cent.) had crossed a border State and had settled in a 
State just beyond it; whilst 129,096 (18°93 per cent.) had gone 
to other parts of the Union. If we examine a map exhibiting the 
distribution of these migrants, we shall find that of the currents 
of migration which pass out of Virginia, that which flows in a 
westerly direction, towards the thinly peopled territories to the 
west of the Mississippi, is the most powerful. Another current 
swerves round to the south-west, and follows the valley of the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. A third current crosses South 
Carolina into Georgia. It is quite obvious that whilst geographical 
features have exercised a preponderating influence upon these 
currents, economical reasons, such as the facility of acquiring land, 
have very materially modified these. Virginian migration presents 
in fact the same features as the migration of the natives of Quebec. 
Tracing the westerly current, we find that nearly one half of the 
migrants (47 per cent.) settled in Western Virginia, 26 per cent. 
were enumerated in Kentucky and Tennessee,” 19 per cent. in 
Missouri, 5 per cent. in Kansas, and only 3 per cent. further 
westward. | 

The leading numerical facts in connection with this migration 
from Virginia are exhibited in the following tabular statement :— 


22 Kentucky, Southern Indiana and Southern Illinois lie on the western track. 
As I have no figures for parts of States, I substituted Tennessee for Illinois and _ 
Ohio. 
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* . ° F ever 
States and Territories. Virginian Aierehte raictes hides the} 65 Sanare Miles 

Migrants. ‘| were Enumerated. of Land. 

Per cnt. Per cat. Per cut, 
BE eis ops d os ncenonsneonvys- 26,754 3°90 3°14 271 
District Columbia. ............ 29,009 4°24 18°07 225,998 
West Virginia .........cce. 135,599 19°84 22°51 550 
Kentucky ............ RSS 36,515 5°34 2°28 gl 
DI rion .s..00csnoresecese oses _ 38,059 S87 2°49 gI 
North Carolina................... 19,486 2°85 1:39 40 
Border States ............ 285,422 41°74 466 173 
TREN WATO A... .5...0..s00cessereaessies 642 o°10 0°47 33 
BT GW POTECY. ncasessoevesrssncyones 4,789 0°70 0°53 64 
OMTRVIVADID ......0.sccesesrse: 20,189 2°95 0°55 45 
OS een 51,647 4°56 118 127 
EGAN Ohler oi ns cies iocnee itis. 24,538 3°59 1°44, 68 
Oe Er 27,904 4°10 1:12 50 
AE A RR a 54,058 7°91 2°76 48 
DNMMMAMAS Reif orcs 510,00850..cnsc05: 13,292 1°94 1°68 ae 
OS 28,816 rier 2°57 62 
EINE har cc5cccsssaecos ies kea: 24,279 ite 1°94 47 
|) 9 ES RR 14,606 2°14 0°95 25 
South Carolina.............0. 4,058 0°59 0°41 13 
268,818 39°35 1°39 54 
North Eastern States ........ 20,776 3102, 0°29 19 
DENY OCStEID §,, wae. 45,529 6°67 0°82 5 

PRCT ERLES  L5....050besc..es, 10,267 1°49 0°96 1°2 
Southern States... 52,524 BOR. © 0°20 14 
683,336 | 100°00 1°62 24. 





On examining the proportions in the last column, it should be 
borne in mind that all land, whether fit for cultivation or not, has 
been included. Had I been in the possession of data enabling me 
to eliminate unoccupied but cultivable land, the proportions would 
have come out very differently, especially in the case of the Pacific 
States and territories. 

In illustration of the process of absorption of migrants as 
proceeding in the United States, I have selected Iowa. That State 
in 1880 had a population of 1,624,614, of whom 737,306 were 
natives of Iowa, and 625,659 natives of other parts of the federal 
territory. The migrants of American birth thus constituted 54 per 
cent. of the total American born population. There is not a State 
or a territory which has not contributed towards these inflowing 
currents of migrants, but the largest contributions proportionately 
to their means of supply were made, with one exception, by the 
nearest States; that exception is Missouri, which lies in the very 
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centre of the great westerly current, and whose resources have 

so largely been drawn upon in the peopling of the neighbouring 

State of Kansas. Out of 1,202,371 migrants who went forth 

from the six border States, as many as 173,662 (14°4 per cent.) 

were found at the last census to have taken up their residence in 

Iowa. If Missouri be excluded, the proportion rises to 16°7 per 

cent. Including within the next zone all those States and territories 

any portion of which lies within 300 geographical miles from the 

Iowa border, we find that they sent forth 2,564,261 migrants 

(who were alive in 1880), of whom 213,318 or 8°3 per cent. were 

enumerated in Iowa. A third zone, lying outside the former, but 

within 600 miles of Iowa, out of 4,524,763 migrants contributed 

201,606, or 4°4 per cent., towards the population of that State. 

Lastly, there remains an outer zone, of whose natives 1,267,728 

were enumerated in other parts of the union, including 46,984 

(3°7 per cent.) in Iowa. If we examine into the details of each 

zone we shall find that there exist considerable differences. It will 

be found, for instance, that the frontier and maritime States 

furnish larger contingents than might be expected from their 
distance from the centre of absorption. This is more especially 

noticeable in the case of those New England States which are 
centres of dispersion. It is obvious, however, that the proportions 

of these States would be reduced considerably if we took account — 
of the migrants who have left them for the neighbouring provinces 

of Canada. For further details I refer to the accompanying 

map. . 

If any further proof were wanted that migration in the United — 
States proceeds on the same lines as in Hurope, it is furnished by — 
considering the interstate migration. Looking at my small 
diagram illustrating the migration of native Americans into 
Kentucky, it will be seen at once that the number of immigrants, 
proportionately to the whole of the American-born population, is — 
most considerable in the border counties, and that the migratory — 
currents flow along certain well defined geographical channels. 
This preponderance is most striking in the westernmost counties, — 
which form a kind of pan-handle, and are accessible from three ‘ 

%. 


ae? ee 


directions. The features are exactly the same as have been found — 
to exist in Huropean provinces. In America, as with us, the short-— 
journey migrants constitute a majority, and no mere change of — 
political boundaries would affect this fact. 
The American census furnishes no information on the compara 

tive migratoriness of men and women, but it affords us an insight — 
into migration as it affects the large cities. I think I am safe in ~ 
assuming that the time has not yet arrived in the United States — 
when the cities, as with us, are being fed at the expense of the — 

5 

a 


re 
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rural parts of the country. Of course every one of the American 
cities contains within its boundaries natives of the rural parts of 
the State, but as the census returns only give the natives of States, 
we are not able to determine the proportion which they bear to the 
rest of the State-born population. If we are told that the inhabi- 
tants of the towns numbered in 1880 22°5 per cent. of the American 
born population, as compared with only 20°9 per cent. in 1870, we 
must bear in mind that the number of cities, during the ten years 
which lie between the two censuses, increased from 226 to 286. On 
the other hand, there can be no doubt whatever that the city popu- 
lations are more largely fed by foreign immigration than are the 
rural parts of the country. Rural America is far more intensely 
national than are the cities. In 1870 the cities contained 34'8 per 
cent. of all foreign born persons enumerated throughout the United 
States, and in 1880 34:2 per cent. This decrease, slight as it is, 
appears to point to the fact that rural Americans are beginning to 
move into the cities. But for the present, at all events, it is the 
foreign immigrants who are most largely attracted towards them. 
This fact is most distinctly brought home to us if we compare the 
foreign element of the cities with the foreign element throughout 
the State in which they are situated. We shall then find that the 
number of foreigners in the cities (proportionately to the total 
population), is much larger than the number of foreigners through- 
out the State. The following examples illustrate this fact :— 





























Cities Foreign Element Foreign Element 
7 in each City. throughout each State. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
iNew? York °.,...i...:. 39°7 23°8 
Philadelphia ........ 25°0 bois, 
ELOOKLVD., ..2):005he00.-- 31°4 eye: 
BGO? Sicirssccszees-> 40°7 18°9 
Baltimore. ............ 16°9 8°8 
PB POL cochscdecsonverne one 316 24°9 
Be Opis o.oo ec. ia, 30°0 9°8 
Cincinnatl .i:.)....2.. 29°1 123 
New Orleans ........ 19°1 nay 
Washington ........ a7 9°6 
San Francisco........ 46°6 33°9 





These cities are dispersed over all parts of the Union, and may 
be looked upon as fairly representing the existing conditions. 
Among foreigners, those who are most inclined to settle in cities 
are the Poles (52°43 per cent. of all enumerated throughout the 
Union), the Irish (45°26 per cent.), the Germans (38°71 per cent.), 
and the Bohemians (38°71 per cent.). Least inclined for a city 
life are the Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Canadians. 
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General Conclusions. 


Having thus placed before you a vast array of facts and figures, 
T venture to deduce from them certain principles or laws which 
appear to me to guide all migratory movements. I do not question 
for a moment that the principal, though not the only cause of 
migration, has to be sought for in over-population in one part of the 
country, whilst there exist elsewhere undeveloped resources which 
hold out greater promise for remunerative labour. It is obvious 
that this is not the only cause. Bad or oppressive laws, heavy 
taxation, an unattractive climate, uncongenial social surroundings, 
and even compulsion (slave trade, transportation), all have produced 
and are still producing currents of migration, but none of these 
currents can compare in volume with that which arises from the 
desire inherent in most men to ‘better’? themselves in material 
respects. It is thus that the surplus population of one part of the 
country drifts into another part, where the development of industry 
and commerce, or the possibility of procuring productive land still 
in a state of nature, call for more hands to labour. But how is 
this call supplied? Suppose there exists a surplus of labour in 
one province and a deficiency in another, whilst the intervening 
provinces are able to find remunerative occupation for all their 
inhabitants. Will the labourer, in search of work, travel across 
these intervening provinces, in order to supply the deficiency? I 
say, no! 7 

1. The want will be supplied from the immediate neighbourhood, 
and its effect will travel from province to province until it makes 
itself felt in the most remote among them. Of course there arise 
exceptional wants as also exceptional opportunities, such as have 
been pointed out in the case of the United States, but under 
normal conditions the migratory movement will be a gradual one; 
it will proceed step by step, and will be transmitted from province 
to province. I may be permitted to liken this movement to that 
which is produced in a cistern of water after the tap has been 
turned on. 

2. If this really is so, then the bulk of the migrants ought to 
travel short distances only, and that they really do this even in 
America, where the conditions are quite exceptional, I believe to 
have amply proved. No better proof of it could be found than in 
the invasion of a country by foreigners, among whom long-journey 
migrants must obviously be more numerous than among other 
classes of migrants. If you will carefully examine my tables and 
the illustrative maps, you will find that foreign emigrants are for 
the most part content with going no further than the nearest 
foreign province or the most convenient centre of absorption. If 
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a map were to be drawn exhibiting the stream of migrants passing 
from one country into another, it would clearly show that the 
current lost in strength in proportion to its distance from the 
source of supply. Of course there may occur eddies and shallows 
in such a current, and localities where it hurries along or slackens 
its speed to deposit a larger number of the human beings who 
are carried along by it; but its broad features are such as I have 
described. The phenomenon would be still clearer to the beholder 
if there did not exist in most countries scattered centres of absorp- 
tion which give rise to currents of their own, and divert others, 
until it becomes difficult to trace them. 

3. I also believe that I have proved that each main current 
produces a counter current of feebler strength. As I have dealt at 
length with this branch of my inquiry in my former paper, I need 
say no more about it on the present occasion. 

4. The question of whether our large towns grow at the expense 
of the rural parts of the country, even to the extent of producing 
a “ depopulation” of the rural parts, has recently been dealt with 
before this Society in an able manner. My inquiries justify me 
in asserting that in all settled countries the towns do increase in 
this way. If left to their own resources, if dependent upon natural 
increment only, they would increase very slowly, and in some 
instances they would even retrograde. Nothing can prove this 
more clearly than the proportion. which the native town element 
bears to the total population of our large towns. The number of 
natives among a thousand inhabitants is as follows in some of the 
principal towns of Europe :— 


PATAVOTD WoiS isso ds dock oie 661 Kristianiay a6..cceii << 425 
London esessessorsesessees 629 Budapest...25 8.2.06... 424 
Hamburg sressesseeeeens 543 Perlinin....ceive ee 424. 
Copenhagen ............ 52 Stockhol 

AAO Ws. ciccovassivyincesee 513 es a oE6 
RT Boag s. csceds catenin: 484 PAIS  cossesessscssiecssseenne 349 
Rasy oa socacvnssaegsste 446 VETO YUIBA, 5-45 --eeereneds cs 345 


We shall be pretty safe in assuming that one half of the 
inhabitants of our large towns are not natives of the town in 
which they dwell. If the rest of the inhabitants had been 
Supplied in equal proportions by all the provinces of a State, 
then our capitals might be fairly described as presenting an 
epitome of a whole nation. But although long-journey migrants 
move by preference into our large cities, still the larger share of 
the increment is due to an inflow of the surrounding rural popu- 
lation, and this accounts for the fact that even the largest cities of 
Hurope partake of provincial characteristics. 

The local streams which carry the rural populations into our 
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towns are sometimes quite independent of the larger streams of 
migration, but generally they become merged in them. In the 
United States, however, and I suppose in other newly settled 
countries having large agricultural resources, this tendency of the 
rural population towards the towns is hardly perceptible. The 
towns there increase largely in consequence of foreign immigration. 
If it were possible to create or open up similar resources in the 
rural parts of our European countries, you would at once put a stop 
to the rural exodus which has been proved to be going on in 
nearly all parts of Europe, and which is so justly deplored. 

5. Females appear to predominate among short-journey migrants. 
I have drawn attention to exceptions to this rule, but numerically 
they are insignificant. On the other hand long-journey migrants 
appear to predominate among females born in large towns, 
including London; all the great Scotch towns, Paris, Vienna, and 
many others. Some of these ladies are no doubt carried abroad by 
counter currents with a view to their adorning rural homes, but 
many, I am sure, are sought for their accomplishments in certain 
branches of industry. 

6. Does migration increase? I believe so! The exception in 
England, where the county element rose from 74°04 per cent. in 
1871 to 75*19 per cent. in 1881, is an exception accounted for by 
the interference of Irish immigrants with the normal process of 
migration.” Wherever I was able to make a comparison I found 
that an increase in the means of locomotion and a development of 
manufactures and commerce have led to an increase of migration. 
In fact you need only seek out those provinces of a country within 
which migration is proceeding most actively, and you will either 
find yourself in the great centres of human industry, or in a part 
of the country whose resources have only recently become avail-— 
able. Migration means life and progress; a sedentary population 
stagnation. 4 

Concluding Remarks. : 

One other remark before I conclude. Does the process of 
migration, as illustrated by me, convey any lesson of practical 
utility, as, for instance, with reference to the colonisation of 
tropical regions? I believe that it does. I have pointed out in the 
course of my paper how large is the proportion of Italians who have 
settled in Northern Africa, as also is that of Spaniards, Southern 
Frenchmen, and Greeks. These migrants reached their present 
homes in the normal course of migration, that is to say, they 
are “short-journey”’ migrants. In exchanging their native land 


23 Census of England and Wales, iv, p. 51. 
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for the new country in which they have settled down, they under- 
went no violent alterations of climatic conditions, and we are 
justified in asserting that they will thrive and flourish there, 
instead of perishing prematurely, as have the long-journey migrants, 
who left Alsatia and Germany for Algeria. And what is more, 
these natives of southern Europe not only attain a high age in 
their African homes, but they also become the founders of families. 
It strikes me that if tropical Africa or other tropical regions are 
ever to be “‘ colonised’”’ by European races, the rules instinctively 
followed by most of the migrants should be adhered to. A sudden 
transition from the temperate to the tropical world can yield no 
permanent results. That world can be won only, if it is to be won, 
by a deliberate invasion persisted in during many generations of 
men. As regards northern Africa in particular, those Europeans 
who are already seated upon the shores of the Mediterranean 
appear to me to be most fit for this difficult task. Working their 
way inland, from stage to stage, each stage marking a generation 
of men, these European colonisers would follow the Nile valley and 
other available highroads traced out by nature, already availed of 
by their predecessors, until even the terrors of a tropical climate 
would cease to be terrors to the far-off descendants of the men 
who first started upon this mighty enterprise. 
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Geographical Provinces. 





Derlin ncce eee ees 
Schleswig-Holstein 
Schleswig-Holstein 

Hamburg isesscceece 2-2 
Liibeck 
Elsass-Lorvaine ........cccccsveeees 
Saxony, Kingdom ................ 
Rhineland i s.20-as eee 
Weatphalia...c.ccescrccceeete 
Bip pe) ccibacoscvnnekereie vopyydec 
Schaumburg oc. 
Bacon c ike ss ntteesetetee tee se 
Hanover iiclccsopdselestete i not 
Hanover keira ee 
Brunswick cotescsccesas-se 
Oldenburg. cccntc2 
Brew el vk so ecedecksceseneeee 
AAVATIA ci iis.cciecmceie es 


eee eeeaeeeee 


wearer eererereereeetneer 


12 Yo hp eee er OR 
Hesse-Nassat...........cceee 
Hesse-Darmstadt ....... 
VWs lett eke. cutter 

BV EP EOTDETES onscarecnvssiveos-aes os 
Hohenzollern .........-.-+++ 

Woosh Prussie cicsch..ndete- es 

AW s\shyheyeat Nepean Onebere rc tere 
Saxe- Weimar ...........009 

»» Meiningen............ 
Pee Alven DURE citi ss... 
», Cob-Gotha 
MRQUES, BETS thasavsseoeys--3eec3 
Bf UTD ccaegseonacenresness 

Silesia Ss aerttacerei atest tA anes 

(Branden wurg sexccn sas cses 

Prussian Saxony.........ccsesseree 
Saxony proper ............ 
Analects ute eee 
Schwavrzb. Sond. ........ 

is Rudol...aae 

POBOIL ts: <cdein deredgnlainticeteeme 

PUGS E PP PUSBIG Lo iivoessateccsssceeeeee 

WP OMMETANIG “hs... 


Mecklenburg 


see fees 


PPO e enero eeeoeereere 


German Empire..........:....... 


* Estimated from the census taken in 1871. 











APPENDIX. 


Population, 
1885. 


123,212 
37,204 
1,601,255 
3,052,307 
2,172,702 
372,452 
341,525 
165,628 
5,420,199 


2,605,640 
1,592,454 
956,611 
56,575 
2,061,905 
66,720 
1,408,229 
1,055,621 
313,946 
214,884 
161,460 
198,829 
55,904: 
110,598 
4,112,219 
2,342,411 
2,833,975 
2,428,367 
248,166 
73,606 
83,836 
1,715,618 
1,959,475 
1,505,575 
673,523 


46,855,704 
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Tarte L—GERMAN 


Average Population of a Parish 611; 


Natives of 


each Province 


throughout 
the 
Empire. 


No. 
669,705 
1,511,701 
1,134,645 
317,374 
54,682 
1,407,656 
2,993,751 
4,187,866 
2,287,713 
134,670 
20,102 
1,574,238 
2,01 Oso 27 
2,201,984 
352,069 
346,214 
116,060 
59399,079 


2,628,284 
1,596,322 
962,049 
69,963 
2,114,930 
7125393 
1,454,760 
1,099,024 
3375875 
218,988 
1755139 
199,897 
55.932 

iL ig 1,193 
4,296,679 
2,451,955 
3,007,854 
25590,717 
244,846 
81,647 
89,644 
1,825,353 
2,106,413 


1,639,844 


739,797 


46,421,179 








Proportion of 
Natives i 
Enumerated 


outside 


their Native 
Province. 
Per cnt. 


16°70 
438 
11°10 
a1 
26°3 
2°10 
430 
5°10 
TAS 
16°10 
17°90 
6°10 
7-04 
10°80 
4°3 
14°40 
3'8 
3°20 


8°35 
11°80 

9°80 
27°40 

571 
15°60 
12°80 
1466 
21°90 
15°60 
2420 
15°50 
23°10 
25°80 

8°40 
18°30 
22°25 
16°60 
22°50 
25°60 
21°80 
13°10 

9°60 
14°10 
15°28 


8°92 








Elements of the — 


Parochial. 


Per cnt.* 


51°63 
50°10 
46°58 
62°75 
70°69 
59°76 
66°02 
64°27 
79°60 
41°66 
75 93 
60°94 
60°85 
60°23 
64°81 
53°94 
60°86 


72°65 
4118 
74°98 

73°40 
72/07 
78°67 
47°21 
71°88 
42,16 

74°98 

65°79 
vie 

74°10 
71°70. 


54°30 


52°33 
61°53 


60:70am 


59°15 
75 39 
76°43 
49°71 
47°41 
49°94 
62°71 


60°32 














as 


-~ 


7 
rus 
ie 
Psi 

. 


- 


4 

















Provincial. 
Per cnt.) 


42°37 | 
83°21 
87°13 
53°73 
59°93 
88:20. 
89°92, 
9152 | 
91°64 | 
91:90 
84°82 
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APPENDIX. 


__—__—. 


EMPIRE. 
of « Province 2,342,784. 


Results of Diffe bet 
Home Migration ae pene 


























Population. “in proportion Actual Annual # Natural and Actual 
to Total Population. Increase Growth of Population. Gessranhical Provindes. 
: of Population. 
Foreign. Gain. Loss. Gain. Loss. 
Percnt. | Percent. | Per cnt. Per ent. Per cnt. | Per cnt. 
1°33 49°1 — 3°16 2°16 — Berlin 
2°29 12°8 — 112 — 0:10 | Schleswig-Holstein 
a7. 14 < 0°41 _ 0°81 Schleswig-Holstein 
2°48 37°6 — 2°66 1°52 — Hamburg 
2°07 1972 — 1°25 O14 — Liibeck 
3°16 10:0 — dec. 0°03 — 0-71 Elsass-Lorraine 
E51 Sl | — 1°36 0°06 =e Saxony, Kingdom 
222, 3°60 — 1°29 _- 0°05 |} Rhineland 
0°44 3°26 — 151 — 0°04 | Westphalia 
O21 — 9°3 0°49 — 0°91 Lippe 
e147 — 2°4 1:01 — 0:27 Schaumburg 
1°05 7 — 0°39 — 0°61 Baden 
0°54 1-2 — 0°59 —- 0°51 Hanover 
0°51 — jie 0°49 — 0°59 Hanover 
0°45 55 — 1:28 0°23 — Brunswick 
0°37 — 1°4 0°24; — 0°86 Oldenburg 
1°20 30°0 — Late _. 0°17 Bremen 
fe 1°13 0-9 — 0°51 — 0°39 Bavaria 
0°56 — 0°87 0°46 _ 0°53 Hesse 
0°64, —- 0°24 0°48 — 0°49 Hesse-Nassau 
0°46 — 0°6 0°43 — 0°56 Hesse-Darmstadt 
O17 — 23°47 0°02 — 114 Waldeck 
0°60 — ot I 0:23 — 0°82 | Wiirtemberg 
0°40 — 5°5 dec. 0°27 — 1:05 Hohenzollern 
0°66. — 34 0:03 — 142 | West Prussia 
0°36 — Ali 0°72 — 044 | Thuringia 
0°33 ~- a6 0°28 — 0°79 Saxe-Weimar 
Or21 — I°9 0°74, — 0°45 », Meiningen 
0°33 — 8°5 0°81 — 0°29 » Altenburg 
0°37 — 0°50 0°42 — 0°62 », Cob-Gotha 
0°74 — 0°05 1:20 _— 0°26 Reuss, sen. 
0°50 — O°51 1°75 0°44 — Pee lakers 
1°05 — A'S 051 — 0-42 | Silesia 
0°28 — Ay 0°65 — 0°45 | Brandenburg 
0°23 — 61 1:02 — 0-29 | Prussian Saxony 
0°23 = Gat 0:98 — 0:29 Saxony proper 
0°26 13 — 1:29 — 0:10 Anhalt 
0°24 — 10°9 0°69 — 0°57 Schwarzb. Sond. 
0°22 _ 6°9 0°86 — 0°37 A Rudol. 
0°52 — 6°4. 014 — 1:33 | Posen 
0°55 Coa a 0:26 -— 0°81 East Prussia 
O°19 — 4°6 dec. 0°45 aos 1:72 | Pomerania 
0°38 om 9°8 dec. 0-11 — 1:42 | Mecklenburg 
0°93 0°93 — 0°70 — 0°43 


German Empire 


t+ Includes both East and West Prussia. 
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TaBLE II.—NETHERLANDS. 


Average Population of each Province 373,881 ; of each Parish 3,56. 












































Population, Elements of the Population. Annual 
Provinces. 3st =). a. a Pepulntion 

December, | Parochial. | Provincial.| National. | Foreign. 1870-79. 

1879. Per cnt. Per cnt. | Percent. | Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Drenthe 2sagnce 118,845 | 61°53 81°80 98°32 168 1°18 
Utrecht ......... ope 191,679 | 62°38 | 79°87 | 9898 1°22 0°99 
Groningen ............ 253,246 | 62°92 91°68 98°47 1°53 cry 
South Holland ...., 803,530 | 64°89 85°04: 98°47 1:53 1s6 
North ,, wel 679,9901 6703 84°81 98°21 179 1°63 
ZeGlATIC yacccsesssceert 188,685 | 67°71 93°58 97°19 2°81 0°60 
Overyssel _............ 274,136 | 68°87 -| 86°51 98°39 161 0°76 
Gelderland ............ 466,805 | 69°52 | 88°67 | 98'or 1:99 0°76 
North Brabant ....| 466,497 | 69°81 92°55 98°39 161 0°84 
Friesland ....... 329,877 |. 70°18 | 95°62 | 99°60 | O40 | tat 
Limbureeene:,. 239,453 | 71°10 89°73 86°27 6°73 0°67 
Netherlands ....| 4,012,693 | 67°22 88°51 98'09 1:91 UI4 








Tasre IIJ].—BELGIUM. 


Average Population of each Parish 2,136. 



































parison Elements of the Population. awe 
cack STs rere, Parochial. | National. | Foreign. repre a0. : 

1880. Per cnt. | Percent. | Per ent. Per cnt. 
Brabant (Brussels) .... 985,274 59°2 99°66 0°34 1:2 
Tiéwoe. tier et. 668,735 62-3 99°50 0°50 12 

AREWEPD fre nies sosrseiert 577,232 66°0 99°61 0°38 LYS 
Hainaut epics 977,565 68'0 99°80 0°20 05 
W. Flanders (Bruges) 694,764 68°5 99°85 O'15 0°2 
NSINUL™.:, .soentce 322,636 71°6 99°89 O'll 0°5 
i. Flanders (Ghent).. 881,815 73°4 99°90 os fe) 05 
Limburg eral ae 210,851 741 99°77 0°23 07 
Luxemburg \,...1chee 209,118 76°O 99°62 0°38 05 
Belgium ............] 5,520,009 67'2 99°24 0°26 07 


el 
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TABLE V.—HUNGARY. 


Average Population of each County 198,001 ; of each Parish 897. 




















Civilian Elements of the Population. 
Counties which Population, peteass, 
Increased in Population. | Ist January, po Parochial. | County.| Foreign. | Austrian. 
1880. Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per cnt. | Per cnt. 

Budapest (capital) ........ 360,551 3873 42°4 50°3 | LO-86 d)t2o73 5 
Peterwardein® ................ 114,115 20°5 67°3 77°4 247 | 1°76 
rods: ae eee 86,725 17 68°4 78°9 3°08 | 2°85 
Kreuz (Ors pen, ceae evens 120,416 113 78:2 914 2°16 $f aos 
Hisenburg (Vas)* _........ 360,590 8°7 68°6 94°7 LOT La ee 
Wazyiids ten deacnieoberws 278,443 8°6 81°3 90°6 0°28 O23 
3 GK O8 ..5cz ete eee 229,757 81 81°4 90°9 O51 | 0°46 
Gradiska* teste ates o 61,699 81 70°6 83°7 2318\ 2a 
WiGLE™ s.c3 05h aetsentin tehnp eset 359,984 8° 67°2 g1°3 0°98 | 089 
Wieselburg (Moson)*....| 81,370 9°8 72°71 86°8 3°40 ez 
Gran (Esztergom) ........ 72,166 hae 72°2 86°0 127 Phar ie 
elo ars shamans stistet 135,962 407 79°5 96°9 2:90 2°76 
IC OMOLT. carte ee ce 151,699 pe 112 87°8 1:08 | o'92 
Somogy (Stimeg) ............ 307,448 6°9 60°1 90°5 |. O68 | 0°58 
Odenbute* -ssntincss, 245,787 6°8 75°5 —| 93°Oqgee a OSE ae re 
Stuhlweissenburg(iéher)}| 209,410 oF 67°1 89°9 0°80 | o'70 
IBarany & Se-txencseteetens 293,414 6°6 68°8 916 1°79 | |. 1561 
oliaccs.. aterm aeration 234,643 6°3 75°7 g2°0 | O38 | 0°32 
(EM SPETE Ria ls tne Sieg oP NE 220,663 61 82°9 g5°2 Ae |e 20 
LAE NCCULU Soke Jani otee eee ae 173,329 5°9 81:2 88°3 0°54 | 0°46 
SOUR TAG Shien 228,413 5°83 81:9 90°7 0-76 | 054 
Raab (GQyOr): base ctioscten 109,493 5°6 66:0 85°6 1:16 | 1°00 
Pressburg® ein.c3aere 314,173 5°6 67°6 78°0 404 | 3°74 
Bohl (ZGl yO) ix csscsasseaaes 102,793 BO 771 928 O'B6r e075 
NET gore rch Pe eet 258,691 4°8 73°4 | 867 | S74) pas 
IBacs- Godrog sities: 638,063 4°6 798 95°7 O41 | 0°31 
LOONIE E Bee oclotestalp nn eit 109,011 4°6 71:3 82°5 0-44 | 0°38 
VRE FBO a i hen a a yl 142,139 3°6 71:2 90°2, 0°83 | 0°75 
Petrinia (Bani)* ............ 134,225 3°6 79°5 94°3 1:233 }ertie 
AV GEZ DECI S. cates rameatersactiae 208,487 a5 69°6 88°7 0°48 | 0°43 
IM AT TALOS es tte. yeti 227,436 33 85°'3 96°3 1:08 | 0°98 
Neutra (Nyitra)* ........ 370,651 27 73°2 92°3 1°95. | 1°83 
POdepail eemanan eee 75,257 us 62°5 469" |e ST eee 
DE OEZ Tapes Stee fics Reset 45,933 Tig 70°3 — |. gato) 1112) eae 
TP Gah, VUTAL is. caer eis 627,069 1'O 77-1 904 | 0°89 -| o74 
Kronstadt (Brasso)* ....) 83,929 170 777 84°0 2°09 | 1:04 
IS PBBNO Fender ets cnc eee 381,304 ony | 82°5 92°6 ‘| 1°49 Dis 
LELOIre tx. at tekel oe eee 115,787 O'4 69'3 86°6 0°80 0°69 
Borsod "in. c ists ctndeler eee] oOo ALL orl 


744, 88°4 0°69 o'61. 


— 





* Frontier or maritime county. 
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TABLE V—Contd. 





Civilian Elements of the Population. 
: . : Decrease, 

Counties which Population, 
Decreased in Population. | 1st January, heal E 


1880. Per ent. 


| 





Parochial. | County. | Foreign. | Austrian. 
Per ent. |Percnt.| Per cnt. | Per cnt. 



































OO Dias 3h. 105,520 0'"4 81'8 GeO. O22 earn 
PREGTEZOK © ...5,......s0c-v00.- 125,277 o°K 80:0 G77a 1 O29 - rer 
i ere 121,893 06 65°1 meee. bs 1S Leen Teg 
Zips (Szepes)* ........... ome 173,957 |} 0 hee) Ooh Sao a9 
Oo rere 81,643 08 87°3 G7°38) EL OG" Wrox 
ME AUBIGZ oss. ssecsseccasccoetecense 95,017 she 82°5 92°31 1°05 81-0784 
BSI sn) scene cvornnee ose n: 244,919 15 81:0 9651) LOS. ees 
ts ee 180,763 1°6 65°2 Fog BAL} 2°98 
uo 2 re 163,786 By 63°9 85°4, | 132°] 1°16 
MTF cosa e4s-Sepseaecsaeee. 137,031 bigs 82°0 92°9 | O13 | O60 
es chnosereinssesens, 126,700 2°6 70°5 qo'2 |. 22a tcog 
SEOUL ode. 05ccvesonscros ise. 530,988 29 748 9431 O52 16 6°39 
en oe 84,571 27 88°4 | 95°5 | 0°36 | o14 
Hermannstadt* ............ 141,627 | 2°7 STO oS OSS 0787 
Klausenburg (Kolozs)....| 196,307 | 29 774 | goo | 0°60 | 048 
LG Es eg ee Sa 214,008 a0 64°8 83°8 0°67 O'61 
1 a eee ee 65,377 3°1 76°5 Sot he OObe ro%8s 
| oh ees 102,051 3°4 78°6 883 | 741 | 6:44 
a SE 153,615 3° 6 74°6 93°8 | 1:04 | ogg 
Hunyad® oon cceccesseee 248,464 | 3*z 83:2 | 960 | O71 | os2 
oe 168,889 a5 75°5 O52. Lioo eh 1' 33 
0 cen ae 208,420 | 3°8 Oi he hl Rak Didoigd ipl OY Loa akogey 
Waey-Kukills ................ 132,454 3°8 849 9472715. 050-1" 0734 
pn eS ee 396,045 3°8 741 86°2 |} 0°33 | 0°29 
0 gS een ae 158,999 3°9 wa 94°1 | O34 | 0°25 
ae 192,590 | 3°9 668 | 881] 1:24 | 1:06 
hot Se eo’ 165,268 47 715 SAO Wes oe Or aa 
0 293,092 eu 73°4 92°5 | O44 | 0°39 
DO ete coin dedhs ce Sataces. ss 150,278 aoe 854 | 97°7 | O88 | 034 
Weissenburg..........ccce 178,021 5°6 82°9 94°0 | 0°29 | 0°23 
(US Sek ae 303,964: 5°6 759 88°5 | 1:00 | 0°83 
Liptd (Liptau)* ............ 74,758 By 87°8 GAS) 5 0'5¥) | -O8e 
5) poh 110,940 5°9 85°9 OF GO bret Odr Yo77t 
BROT. ceils osssescsesene. 273,102 6°7 70°3 Soro ue Sys Le ita 
Kis-KiGktiis.............000.. 92,214 ie 82°2 93°8 | O14 | o'o9 
ON eae lescecutec esses es 193,627 8-0 80°1 gs°-| 0°20.  ofr6 
lS 20,913 9°7 71-4, Borie Oi ZO EAorrg 
ee 446,777 | 10°7 76°2 92°9 |_-0°49 | o-42 
oy Oe a 171,079 | 12°1 79°1 9570 | O10 | o07 
Gospié (Lika)* ............ 151,045 | r4‘2 86°7 989 | 0°35 | 0°33 
SoS eee ee 15,642,102 | +0144 | 74°6 rome ae! oM kes yael Mgmt, 











* Frontier or maritime county. 
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Taste VI.—NORWAY. 


[ June, 


Average Population of each District or “6 Amt” 90,395 3 of each Parish 3,515. 


 —————————— 


Districts (Amts). 


Kristiania (city)... 


Bergen (city) 
Tromsoe 


Finmark 


Akershus........ 


Nordland 
Nedenaes 
Jarlsberg 


Stavanger 


eoeetere 


eoeereee 


eres 


eoee 


sees 


ee eeseee 


veceeeer 


eeeeenes 


weeeeoes 


pecereee 


eeeaoeee 


eerenene 


seeeeree 


South Trondhjem.. 


Smaalenene.... 


Bratsberg 


eeeeeeee 


eeseveee 


South Bergenhus. 


Romsdal ........ 


North Trondhjem 


Buskerud 


Lister and Mandal 


Hedemarken 


eee 


seeeeeey 


seeereee 


North Bergenhus. 


Kristians........ 


Norway 


eeeeneee 


eeeeneee 








Natives of 





Population, its 
ae District 
1875. * | throughout 
Norway. 
No. 
76,054 44,976 
33,830 28,479 
54,019 | 48,981 
24,075 19,283 
116,365%| e107 302 
104,151 98,070 
73,415 | 67,962 
87,506 84,850 
110,965 | 108,467 
116,804 | 114,634 
107,804 | 106,904 
83,171 83,067 
119,303 | 121,499 
117,220 | 116,048 
82,271 84,104 
102,186 | 106,738 
75,121 ren 
120,618 | 128,750 
86,208 93,599 
115,814 | 126,965 





1,806,900 |1,769,640 


Proportion 
of Natives 
enumerated 
outside 
the District 


in 
which Born. 
Per cnt. 


Elements of the Population. 






Paro- 


ehial: District. 


Per ent.| Per cnt.| Per ent. 










Nati- 
onal. 


Foreign. 


Per cnt. 


Result 
0 


Migra- 
tion per 





Popula- 
tion. 


1866-7 
Per cu 


ee a rr | | 


28°7 
25°2 


sR) 


42°48 | — 
63°08 


75°82 











62°46 | 73°60 


60°48 | 75°44 
79°13 | 89°89 
69°80 | 86°65 
64°21 | 84°61 
43°81 | 93°10 
43°96| 88°96 
63°92 | 85°50 


74°26 | 92'44 


82°06 | 93°33 


47°03 | 9311 
75°01 | 90°88 
75°00 | 88°94 
44°15 | 93°39 
81°46 | 93°80 
86°85 | 97°23 


85°82 | 95°83 








43°05 | 87°21 



















93°81| 619 


98'62| 1:38 
97°28| 2°72 
87°68 | 12°82 
97°29 |. 371 
98°85| 115 
97°49| 2o1 
95°47| 4438 
99°35| 0°65 
0°55 
771 


1°69 


99°45 
92°29 
98°21 
99°76| O24 
99°84| O16 
99°35 | 0°65 
99°51| 1°39 
99°21| O79 
99°45| 1°55 
99°95) 0°05 


99°69} O81 














Gain. 


40°38 
18°8 
933 
20°0 
7°8 
5°8 
4°7 


Loss. 





dec. 
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Average Population of each District 182,627; of each Parish 1,818, 

















Beowieiien, Natives of 
a + 31st ne 
Districts (Lin). Deceaher District 
Teen * | throughout 
Sweden. 
Absorp tion, No. 
ockholm (city) | 167,847 93,011 
fleborg ............ 178,077 | 158,866 
Boku f] 260.488 | 235,171 
sternorrland ....| 168,131 | 154,684 
ckholm (rural)| 146,182 | 136,653 
MRANIC............+... 83,282 80,603 
stmanland .... ... 128,342 | 124,513 
Umohus ............ 348,738 | 339,680 
PIE recess sss 110,749 | 108,311 
fland ............. 54,550 | 53,639 
rbotten ve... 90,753 | 89,753 
ee... 135,018 | 134,756 
Dispersion 
i 137,360 | 137,810 
ergotland ........ 266,984 | 274,373 
sparsherg ee 190,059 | 195,902 
stianstad ........ 230,474 | 237,792 | 
terbotten Pass. 106,432 | 110,567 
ermanland 147,076 | 154,771 
TR oesic. Ss in..: 244,997 | 259,521 
Kaping. ....,.:..... 196,159 | 207,971 
Lo 182,193 | 194,475 
a 288,048 | 307,920 
raborg ee 257,676 | 276,366 
1 268,315 | 289,043 
MOMETE «..:....,... 169,703 | 182,895 











4,557 ,628* 4,539,046 | 





Proportion 
of Natives 
enumerated 


outside 


the District 


in 


which Born. 


Per ent. 


25°0 
58 
49 
3°6 
18°4 
4°3 
16:1 
6:3 
18°8 
6°6 
20 
8°0 


9°0 
12°0 
10°1 
116 

58 
18°0 
12°0 
13°5 
16°3 
12°4 
117 
LL 
13°9 


> | 


Tie 







Paro- 
chial. 
Per cnt. 


41°56 
80°49 
78°18 


85°71 
74°24 
91°28 
76°07 
81°63 
13983 
86°26 
97°16 
88°09 


85°26 
82°98 
90°18 
88°95 
96°38 
79°95 
88°04 
82°09 
85°40 
91°07 
90 84 
91°68 
91°41 




















79°92 


Nati- 


District. cnak 


41°56 
83°98 


85°89 


88°70 
76°36 
92°58 
81°40 
91°54 
79°40 
91°88 
96°95 
91°80 


91°22 
90°43 
92°69 
91°22 
97°93 
86°24 
93°24: 
91:70 
89°39 
93°69 
94°73 
95°07 
92°78 


99°74 
99°86 
99°79 
99°61 
99°85 
99°86 
99°88 
99°85 
99°91 
99°86 
99°92 
99°57 
99°65 


88°54 | 99°59 





* Exclusive of 8,040 persons whose birth-place is not known. 





























Result 








of Home| increas 
Hanne | Popul 
Foreign. Poot a pee, 1 
tion Per cnt. 
Gain 
1:98 | 44°59 2°18 
0°29 | 10°73 1°94, 
O75 1 9°72 1:18 
0°84 } 8'o0 2°31 
0°31 6°52 1:14 
LOZ. [93-22 hve 
0°09 | 2°99 1:20 
0°82 | 2°60 1:01 
018 2320 101 
0°13 1°67 O11 
0°88 jive 1-78 
0°29 | o'1g 0°62 
, Loss. 
0°26 | 0°33 0°87 
0°14 279 0°49 
0°21 3104 0°80 
0°39 | 3°17 0°38 
0°15 3°88 1:48 
O14 | 5°27 0°78 
O12 |. 5°93 0°50 
O15 7 6:02 0°87 
0:09 6°74 0°84, 
O'14 | 6°90 0°34 
0:08 7°26 0°57 
0°43 9°43 0°30 
0°35 ye oir 0°66 
Gain. 2 e 
O41) ow 0-91 
Sees BU 
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Tasre VIII.—FRANCH, 1886. 
Average Population of a Department 435,985 ; of a Parish 1,058. 


























Elements of the Population. Increase | Gain or Loss 
or Decrease | by Home and 
Depar tments. D t P e ti ce a e 2 
Parochial. aerial National. | Foreign. caeeea fe. 1881-86. 
Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt.* | Per cnt. Per cnt. - Per cnt. 
Gain. 
Seine-et-O18e ......s0000 41°1 60°5 96°86 a4 6°98 7°90 
au ( Haris) ccmmeas: 31°4 38°9 92°28 rir 5°78 4°87 
Rone acces 46°9 Gaz 97°29 2374 4°22 A474 
Maritime Alpes ........ 6471 ve he | 86°50 13°41 5°06 4°73 
Haute Rhin (Belfort)} 4871 63°97 70°02 | 19°98 743 4°35 
Bouches-du-Rhone..| 54°6 65°9 91°04 8°96 2°69 4°16 
Gironda eee. 543 rips ts 90:07 9°93 |-. _ 3°68 3°68 
Indre-et-Loire ........ 4.9°8 79°2 99°58 0°42 3°58 3°04: 
Meurthe et Moselle..| 49-1 43°O 90°67 9°33 2°95 2:29 
Aube feet comers 55°20 | 80'5 98°64, 1°36 0°60 220m 
Seine-et-Marne ........ 48°'8 725 96°99 2508 1:76 1°82 
Kure-et-Loire............ 50°3 82°8 99°42 0°58 1:29 1°81 
Marne 2. Laibanaeia AT’, TAO 99°26 3°74 - 1°82 1°45 
Finistére i.) ..0c4000 seal eee 95:2 p | 9995 0°07 3°86 1°42 
Seine Inférieuve........ 44°8 83°6 98°95 1°05 2°38 ly 
Drome 5 sishehaeaaacte 58:1 85°6 99°35 0°65 0°27 1°05 
M etide*tc.,c ccc tian) 60°6 82°2 98°28 a 92 0°73 0°99 
Haute Garonne ........ 64°3 84°0 99°01 0°99 0°66 og! 
Viosgesip. 25 6h gare 599 86°4 95°83 4°17 1°68 o°85 
‘Vian 25 geen peices 589 a4°T 93°71 6°29 — 168 o'84 
Hautes Alpes............ 716 87°2 97°26 2°74 0°93 0°83 
Puy du Dowme............ 745 94°5 99°83 O17 0°87 0°82, 
Cantal(Pay cic pect. 74:4: 921 99°82 o'18 2°35 o°8 
Loire Inférieure ....} 70°1 g0°4 99°79 o'21 20a" o°8r 
Maine-et-Loire ........ 56°5 85°2 99°80 0°20 2°78 0°69 
Pas-de-Calais ............ 64°7 87'0 98°16 1°84 4°21. 0°63 
Vancluge +2 ih. .ccscidsnn. 67:7 87°32 | 99°47 0°53 | — 0°97 O'6E 
LORS Bynes Park? 88°3 95° 98°84 1'16 | — 0°56 056° 
CAVA ec siccey setter 53°8 84°6 99°25 O75 — 059 0°53 
Aude sf PAa xs 58:0 82°8 97°39 2°61 1°26 O47 
Lot-et-Garonne ........ 53°1 85°3 98°49 ia — 1°44 O'"“4E 
Tarn-et-Garonne ....| 68°1 89°2 99°67 0°33 — 1:38 O'"“E 
Gard’ We aie Sao. 86'8 93°9 99°20 0°80 0°35 0°24, 
Re Pe tee <. 46°2 79°6 99°23 o°79 — 1°50 0°20 
Ober ata: 48°9 ee 97°23 2°74 — 1°35 O19 © 
Parehe-£.seehawedte. Siena 46°: 87'0 99°82 o'18 — 0°64 O'ls 
CGte ire haa vss 55°0 82°8 99°06 0°94 | — 0°33 oO 
Boivet $2; -28e Ein 53°5 80°6 99°62 0°38 1°72 o'o 
Haute Vienne............ 6i°0 90°7 99°91 0°09 3°96 fox} 
LONGO Rica sick e 2 ..| . 64:0 87°I 99°51 o49 | — 0°47 oxo) 

‘ Loss. 
Ai oe Oe See 580 87°I 98°61 1°39 0°26 0°06 
Manche ou cst. ok. 61:2 92°2 99°28 0°22 | — 1:05 009 
NOE erecsee tere 60° 4 82°5 89°48 10°52 4°16 O'rO 
Creuset Atieies sq eet 68°3 94° 4. 99°92 0°08 2°22 O10. 
Coreles qc.ne st cures 85° 950 96°63 3437 2°16 O°r4 
Aisne Pe a ae 552 84°38 98°52 1°48 — 017 0°27 
POUUIMG. Fess cl ene 64°5 89°0 99°41 0°59 -- 0°34 0°29 
|B Cx ees oc 60°6 89°6 99°84 O16 2°94 0°29 
Basses Alpes ....i....... 69°7 89°9 97°39 2°61 | — 1°84 (O31 


_ 
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Taste VIII—Contd. 





Increase /|Gain or Loss 
or Decrease | by Homeand 
of International 


Elements of the Population. 



































epartments. E shone 

id Parochial. ree National. | Foreign. HE bo BALES. 
Per cnt. | Percnt.| Percnt. | Percent. Per cnt. Per cnt. 
Loss. 
Ee 63°8 940, | 99°93 0°07 3°14. O'41 
Loir-et-Cher ............ 569 86°3 99°81 o'1g 1:27 0°44 
ae 84:4, 95°8 99°99 O'O1 2°97 0°45 
Rc ccoacsthieeesscsves. 53°2 87°6 99°83 O17 — 2°36 O51 
Pyrenées Orientale ..| 82°3 94°1 96°87 3°18 1:14 O51 
OS a a 73'8 go’o” | 96°95 3°05 0°37 0°52 
ee ie 67°6 9213 99°43 O57 0°24 0°62 
Tle-et-Vilaine ............ 62°8 goo 99°68 0°32 0°96 0°68 
Haute Loire ............ FEL 93°8 99°94, 0706 | — 114 0°82 
EE PSVINIO <.....203--. 764° | 83°0 96°76 2240 | 0°34 0°85 
Morbihan ................ 71:3 92°77 99°95 O'OK 2°61 0°93 
EE Eee 66°1 a7 99°88 O12 | — 018 0°98 
Ardennes... 58°2 oie: 93°12 6°88 — 0:27 0°99 
Deux-Sévres ............ 57:0 87°6 99°82 0°18 1:04 1°03 
Gl 52°71 87°5 99°78 0°22 1°88 I'04 
Hautes Pyrenées ...| 742 gil 98:93 1107 | — 0°20 ‘07 
Ts ae 59°8 88'4 | 99°82 0°18 0:02 I'l4 
Bayle ccsnssnsus- sure. 55°4 86°5 98°41 1°59 2°54 PAT 
0 ESS eee ere 59°6 85°2 97°31 2°69 | 0:04, 1°24. 
0 52°4 87°I 99°86 o14 | — 1:17 1933 
Mayenne..............004+. 52°7 88°9 99°91 o'og | — 1:40 1°49 
on ae a See 54:6 88°1 99°86 O14 114 1°81 
SS ee 61:1 87°1 98°58 1°42 1:39 1°82, 
DPMS clacecnccssyecensee, 61:0 88°4 99°80 0°20 0-73 1°89 
POCONO. vseosscsevvvessees. 68°1 93°3 99°84: o'16 | — 0°37 I'9l 
| ee 72:0 22°6 99°86 o14 | — 018 194 
Cote du Nord............. 72:1 961 99°91 9°09 0-11 302 
Charente Inférieure.| 68°7 2°9 99°50 o50 | — 0°77 2°04 
Basses Pyrenées....... 714 90°8 97°00 3°00 | — 0°32 2°14 
Ol ee ee 56°7 80'0 99°62 0°38 0°59 EDI 
Haute Saone ............ 65:1 88°9 98:71 1°39 | — 1°68 226 
So oc csncsaesees O71 99°4 99°88 oz | — 312 2°42 
Haute Marne............ 584 82°8 98°66 1°34 | — 2°78 OER 
Sdone-et-Loire ........ 55°7 90°3 99:78 O32 0:05 2°46 
PRIN O DOR cob s.siss0-0c0dje.0s 76°5 94. 99°83 o17 | — 1:28 2°46 
BIE Saescisecssseness 67°9 85°0 99°72 0°28 0°38 3°00 
PPI OPIO:  5...5....40500+. 67°5. | 910 99°22 0°78 — 0°57 SA 
re Yh) 951 99°20 o'80 | — 1:60 a o- 
Gain. 
France............, 56°6 49°79 97°47 Br 3 1:40 0°45 
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Ravenstein: Laws of Migration. 


WESTERN EUROPE. 
DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGNERS. 


AU Persons born outside 
the Siu: ¢. y 
6 eee spanks elem they were 
Proportion to Total Pop. = 











Ll Under 0°10 p.« 

im. (0 = "20 p-¢: 

3. °20-"30 pe | 

4 ‘30 -‘40 p-c. 

5. °40-SO pe. 

6. “SO - leo p-c 

YO J — 2 P-c- @ lh 
6 2-4 p.c. > 
9. 4- 8 p.c. 

1, Aver gpi.c, 
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George Phikp & Son, London & liverpool 
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Ravenstein: Laws of igrabior_. J te : Z, 


WESTERN EUR PP, 


COUNTRIES OF DISPERSION AND ABSORPTION! 


ee | States sustaining 4 L0ss consequent upon Tater rational Migration, 
States which Gain in population ... do. -+- 2... _ 


Losses & Gains are st 
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Taste X.—THE UN ITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Averaye Population of each State or Territory 1,067,144. 





Elements of the Population, 1880. Results of Migration.* 
‘ ; ° Among |Including Persons 
BAAS OA EXTHtOFy, State. National. | Foreign. | N atives | of Foreign Birth. 


only. Gain or Loss (--). 

















Percnt. | Percent. | Percnt. | Per cnt. Per ent. 
: Gain. 
BUMP MOTACL OM, tee Miers nrmaiivi adios 13°6 79°5 20°5 79°4 83°6 
| IONS ae ie 0 a Re ToL 61°7 38'3 pte} 84°7 
Be vOMING I! Lert. coistcvees 12:0 71°9 281 72°8 82°6 
PE OMUAU AP. c5.ccthceowieidesd.»ov. 18°4 70°6 29°4 68°47 779 
BILBO 52 68 -s vest hewn ccedons onsen 23°5 88°9 i 68°5 71:9 
BB OY AR EG taste esses casacinAeusecses 21:2 mart 22°9 68°0 750 
BENS Bratt ico rors conser ences 18°4: 69°4 30°6 65°9 76:2 
BELOVED et nceis-<3-creeeassazerscy 2:0 60°3 39°7 62°79 [73 
CELEB WARS A: Seco a era 22:0 58°8 41°2 BOE 70°6 
VY AS HIN GON cists .doecsesshs. 25'8 790 21°0 45°4 702 
MEBOUOU) reais vests csiidentssFoanonseas 38:9 82°5 175 43°4 53°3 
OS SES 8 2 SRO A ees 54°7 92°8 7:2 38°1 42°5 
BS ILEOTIIG iyez-scescssssececeeesees Ay Weyer 66°1 33°9 37°8 58°7 
Columbia (district) ............ 45°4: 90°4 9°6 BO? 4.2°4: 
REP ANGAS fag crc ci venseccsvisss20-> 544: 98°7 1°3 342 35°L 
Minnesota..........: Moats Bact: 38°7 95°7 343 rely 56°2 
BR rR isicctbatpashesos 45°40 83°9 161 29°9 41°3 
est VILGINID, 5....0012Feseresoc 64:2 g7°I 2°9 26°7 23°8 
BREE I DSYY, Hse ty scsasenononecsersss 49°2 76°3 23°7 26°2 4:3°8 
(0 Fig Ena A, Oe eee 644 96°3 3°7 25°1 27°5 
ATI peat ion i a a 58'5 g0"2 9°8 19°9 27-7 
Be IOLS Cirags20 00 seao Asdaankcsenes 55'6 8I°t 18°9 9°2 26°4 
STII i ee G75 94°3 57 4°8 13°2 
I hee, Shs Sie Vit canker esoeai, 56°7’ 69°4 30°6 7°83 36:0 | 
EEBEIESID DL ciessaoysevrsoeosereoss 76°3 99°2 0'8 5°8 6°6 
BTATAINED Sc scsarsanceletsspaepeseessss 68°4: 92°97 73 ree: 9°3 
BMC OTIRTY 5c 0ocesceclucsvassessennse: D270) 1 6072 30°8 1-7 32°0 
eee: Island: ..0..i2...8.l..05-- 55'2 Vex 27-2 0°4 27:0 
BNO T OFSOY 0: Sscacensosssssenone: 64:1 80°3 19°7 O73 19:9: 
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Massachusetts ...........006 +. 61:0 yeh 24:9 1°2 — 23°9 
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BUMPS TI 1s s5hve es ecn. ancachoseeseot>. 60:4; 99°3 0-7 5°4 — 45 
BOMICCHCUL: ..0.00%.--nsnceevedonet 63°9 79°I 20°9 9°5 + 13°4 
ee 90°5 99°3 0-7 12°2 — 115 
BIDE G IATL eni.2050-04 0.0000 aes 815 gi'2 8'8 12°4 we ya! 
MPEAWAEO |. cses.csscsscsssseeresees: 754 93°6 6°4. 12°8 — 61 
GDNSYVIVANIA ..,....00...5.00000. 79:0 86°3 13°7 13°3 + 23 
CCT 6 ee 85°0 96°7 3°3 16°8 — 12°6 
MER PNIIOC HOG. ce0.c.cscdesnscvesteosenes 845 989 iM) 17°2 — 159 
0 OT 69°9 46°2, 23°8 17°3 + 65 
North Carolina.................... 96°1 99°7 03 17°3 — 170 
re 70-7 87°47 12:3 17°8 — °3°2 
‘South Carolina... 95°6 99°3 O07 19°8 — 18-7 
I cata cksessvessscone. 87°7 Soon rile OL 263 | —147 
New Hampshire ................ 69°9 86°6 13°4 29°4 — 79 
Tos o5 ea cskcidceesvessoseees 948 99'0 1:0 414 — 401 
MRI ATL Gores c.f s)ecasecvaces on, 75°7 844 12°3 476 —. 29:0 

6737 | 8669 | 1371 | — + 13°71 


_,, * Computed as follows: Colorado, native American population, 154,537; natives of Colorado 
throughout the Union, 31,827; hence, gain 122,410 = 794 per cent. of the native population of 1880. 
Or, total population, 194,327; natives of Colorado, 31,827; hence, a gain of 162,490 = 83°6 per cent. 
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Discussion on Mr. RAVENSTEIN’S PAPER. 


Mr. N. A. Humpnrers said that the paper to which they had just © 
listened was one to be studied rather than discussed. There was 
however one point of interest which had not been dealt with in ~ 
the paper, namely, the destination of all the emigrants from ~ 
Europe, and especially from the United Kingdom. The last census” 
report showed that nearly 4 millions of the natives of the United 
Kingdom were known to be in 1881 living elsewhere. One- 
peculiarity with regard to the emigration from England was that, 
so far as the census authorities had been able to find out, only 
100,000 of the natives of the United Kingdom were in 1881 living 
in Europe, whereas nearly 3 millions were living in the United 
States, and nearly another million in the colonies. With regard 
to the contrast between England and France, the United Kingdom 
lost on the balance by migration between 1871 and 1881 164,000 
persons, while France, on the other hand, in part compensation for 
the low birth-rate, actually increased its population by the balance 
of migration to the extent of 149,000. No doubt Mr. Ravenstein 
was correct in assuming that one of the reasons why England 
contained such a small proportion of foreigners was its insular 
position. It was an interesting fact that whereas Hngland had™ 
supplied prior to 1881 4 millions to the population of different 
parts of the world, she really only contributed to the population of 
France the small amount of 36,447 persons. After carefully read- 
ing Mr. Ravenstein’s former paper, and listening to the present one, 
he arrived at the conclusion that migration was rather distinguished 
for its lawlessness than for having any definite law. He could nob 
recognise any law from the figures that Mr. Ravenstein had brought 
before them other than the simple fact that overcrowding of popu= 
lation was a prelude to dispersion. The difficulty however of 
establishing the existence of a law of migration did not detract 
from the great value of the figures which Mr. Ravenstein had 
submitted to them. . 






















Mr. T. H. Exstorr said that the paper had rather whetted than 
appeased his curiosity, inasmuch as any laws of migration could 
probably be supported by a much larger number of proofs than 
were as yet available. It ought he thought to be remembered 
that in a country with a high birth-rate it was possible that there 
might be both a considerable increase in the population and @ 
large amount of emigration to other countries, and it therefore by 
no means followed that a country of dispersion might not be in & 
better position than a country of absorption. Of course in any 
consideration of the laws of migration the economic conditions OF 
a country must also be taken into account. Where, as in America 
the attractions of virgin soil are existing, the population would of 
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course flow thereto. He thought that too much importance had 
been attached to the blue patches on the border line. A great 
many facts had been submitted to the meeting, and he hoped that 
Mr. Ravenstein would on a future occasion analyse the causes 
which led to the existence of those facts. 


Mr. StepHen Bourne said that although Mr. Ravenstein had 
spoken of ‘‘ Laws of Migration,’ he had not formulated them in 
such a categorical order that they could be criticised. It was 
quite clear that the migration must be governed not by the size of 
the space included within the border line, but by the length of 
that border line. The only law with which they were conversant 
was that where a population treads upon each other’s toes, there 
‘was a disposition to seek more open spaces, and that was the 
reason why England sent forth so many of her inhabitants. If 
there was any peculiarity, such as the gold fields of Australia, or 
the virgin soil of the west of America, of course people would be 
attracted there. If Mr. Ravenstein would kindly collect together 
and give a tabular statement of the two classes of countries, those 
of dispersion and those of absorption, there would be something 
that they could investigate critically. Mr. Ravenstein had 
pointedly asked him (Mr. Bourne) why it was that Maine was a 
country of great dispersion? The real reason was that Maine 
was one of the earliest settled provinces of America, and as 
the inhabitants were prone to seek for unexhausted lands, they 
followed the general rule and migrated towards the other seaboard. 
The theory that tropical Africa must be colonised from the old 
countries on its borders was not consonant with the history of the 
case. No doubt the first instinct of persons who migrated was to 
choose the country which involved the least amount of labour and 
expense in travelling; but in a country like Hngland, having 
portions of the empire all over the world, emigration was not 
confined to any particular locality. Our insular position too 
afforded more easy transit to far distances. Tropical Africa was 
not at all likely to be settled from the bordering nations of Europe, 
because those were not the nations in which the migratory spirit 
was most prominent. He thought that tropical Africa would be 
reached from the Cape of Good Hope and the western and eastern 
coasts, following the streams into the interior, rather than from 
the old and decaying nations that bordered the Mediterranean. 
He did not quite gather any general law as to why female 
migrants were increasing so much. He could understand that 
they did not go long distances as a rule, because they were not so 
qualified for travel as the male sex; but the reason why females 
migrated from large towns into the country was because the 
facilities of education and association attracted them from out- 
lying districts. 


Sir R. W. Rawson thought it was very doubtful that the 
peopling of Africa was likely to proceed from the north southward. 
The Sahara would be a barrier to the extension of population 
southward, except down the Nile. He agreed with Mr. Elliott 

men 
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that migration might be going on as actively within the interior of 
a county or country as across the borders. But the governments 
of different countries, and county councils and poor law boards 
within smaller spheres, were interested in ascertaining the number 
of persons who enter ed and passed out of their jurisdiction. France 
was a country of absorption to such an extent, that the govern- 
ment there must in regard to its politics take ‘into consideration 
the changes in the social condition of its population; while on the 
other hand Germany was a country of dispersion; it was sending 
out hundreds of thousands a year into foreign countries. Four or 
five years ago he said that there were ten and a half millions of 
Germans existing out of Germany, and Mr. Ravenstein was then 
of opinion that he had understated the number. The emigration — 
of Italy to South America, to France, to Germany, must have an 
influence in the consideration of the politics of Italy and Hurope. ~ 


Mr. A. K. Donatp wished to ask Mr. Ravenstein whether he 
did not think that the excessive emigration from Germany was 
very largely due to the strain of military service there? He was of 
opinion that most of the artizan class who left Germany could get 
quite as good a living there as in England or in America. He did 
not mean that nominally their wages were as much, but the amount 
of practical comfort they had was quite as great. One of the 
speakers seemed to think that migration was caused by over-popu- 
lated countries spilling their population. Most people would think 
London over populated, and yet there was a very large influx. A 
similar state of things prevailed in other capital towns, where 
living was dear, and where employment often could not be obtained. 
He was under the impression that very often a spirit of adventure 
had quite as much to do with the migration as the mere desire for 
more bread and butter. ‘T’oo much had been made in the paper of 
the division lines as showing anything very extraordinary, because 
such lines might be made on any part of any country with the 
same results. Before the laws of migration were discovered the 
causes of emigration must be known, and he fancied that those in” 
the first place would be found to be of an economical character, | 
and to a secondary extent due to the spirit of adventure which 
might exist in some races more than in others. It was a very 
interesting fact that as a general rule emigrants did not go very 
far, but simply pushed from province to province; this pointed to- 
the influx of foreigners into England as one of the causes of the 
emigration of Englishmen. 

Mr. R. Hamriron considered that Mr. Ravenstein had made a 
very satisfactory and interesting contribution to that generalisation 
of particulars which would enable them to make a law of migration 
hereafter. It was an exceedingly difficult thing to know where to” 
draw the line in preliminary investigations of this nature. It was 
satisfactory to note how easy means of communication betnaaa™ 
different countries was leading to more intimate intercourse m 
very many ways. It sometimes happened that the wants of one 
country were curiously supplied by the workmen of another. 
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Thus for instance in the construction of the Forth Bridge, 
notwithstanding the large amount of excellent labour to be 
obtained in England, Italian workmen had the preference in 
laying in comparatively deep water the foundations of the 
enormous buttresses required for that great work. English 
labourers are in their turn often required to do special kinds of 
work abroad. ‘The subject of migration is a broad one, and 
important movements are going on in many other parts of the 
world. There was a strong migration from the north-west of 
Africa down by the valley of the Niger. There was also a strong 
influx on the eastern coast of the same continent from various 
causes, and the migratory spirit, which was so prominent all over 
the world ages ago, seemed to be very active at the present time. 
Many different phenomena would have to be generalised before 
they could have what in the proper sense of the word could be 
called a law of migration. 


Major Craicin asked Mr. Ravenstein if it would not be possible 
to give some more information with regard to the movements of 
the foreign element in the United States. So large a portion of 
the population of the newly settled Western States was made up 
of Huropean immigrants, that a record of their primary destination 
and subsequent settlement would add to the value of the paper. 


Mr. RAvENSTEIN, in reply, said that in preparing some of his 
maps of North America, he had left the foreign element out of 
‘account, because it followed quite different rules from the native 
population. The object was to show that the invasion of a district 
decreased in strength as the interior was approached. He did not 
for one moment claim to have discovered any great laws, and he 
had expressly stated that the origin of migration was economical. 
All he had tried to show was how the first impulse was being 
brought into action. It was next to impossible to trace Hnglish- 
men, Frenchmen, and Germans throughout the world. Some 
figures in the Canadian census had struck him as expressing 
impossibilities. That census pretended not only to give the 
elements of population according to birth, but to trace them back 
for generations. However, that was so large an inquiry that he 
must leave it to some other member of the Society. Of course he 
had considered birth-rates, as otherwise he could not have com- 
puted the absolute loss and gain in the population of a country. 
He thought that an inquiry into the birth-rates and natural growth 
of large towns, as compared with what was going on in rural 
parts, would furnish excellent materials for a valuable paper, and 
would bring forth some very strange results. He had no reason to 
think that emigration from Germany was largely due to military 
service. If it were there ought to be no emigration from this 
country, but a large emigration from France, where the conditions 
of military service were even more onerous than they were in 
Germany. 
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1.—A Prediction of Abbé Galiani. 
Towarps the end of last century, the Abbé Galiani sketche 


out the plan of a great work upon “the condition of Hurope a $. 
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hundred years hence.” This work, he gave it as his opinion, 
should comprise as nearly as possible the following subjects : 
State of religion, priesthood, monks, the pope, Protestants and the 
Greek church. Condition of France, England, Spain, and ltaly, 
and the position of arts, commerce, finances, and political economy, 
the condition of the various systems of administration, and of 
America and the European colonies. The Abbé added,‘ this is a 
colossal work, and one of the results of it will be to show that a 
hundred years hence we shall much more nearly resemble China 
than we do at present. There will be two distinct religions, one 
of the great and lettered, and the other of the masses, which 
latter will be divided into three or four sects and will work well 
together. Priests and monks will be much more numerous than 
at present, passably rich, ignored, and peaceful. The pope will be 
nothing more than an illustrious bishop, and will be divested 
of his princely rank—his dominions will have been divided and 
subdivided. There will be large standing armies and very little 
warfare. ‘The most powerful sovereign in Europe will be the 
ruler of the Tartars, that is to say he who will take Poland, 
Russia, and Prussia, and have sovereignty to the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, for the northern races will always have less pusillanimity 
than those inhabiting the central regions of Europe. The remain- 
ing princes will be subdued by the policy of this predominant 
cabinet, England will be separated from Hurope as Japan from 
China. Despotism will be universal. In those days the fashion- 
able sciences will be physics and chemistry. Much geometrical 
Science will be mixed up with them, and by dint of knitting the 
true sciences closely together, a fictitious science will be evolved 
which will only consist of empty phrases, or in axioms of platitudes 
obscured by high sounding terms. No more theology, no more 
antiquities, no more learned languages; the senseless legislation 
favourable to exportation and opposed to importation will destroy 
all commerce, for when everybody is anxious to give and no one to 
receive, it results in no one further receiving or giving anything.” 

In reading this prophecy of the celebrated author of Dialogues 
sur le Commerce des blés, a work most ably written, and in which 
Galiani had dealt with one of the most complex questions of his 
time or our own, we may after the lapse of a century ask ourselves 
whether his predictions have been fulfilled, and if on certain points 
he has not proved to be a true prophet. A study of his work has 
suggested the idea of examining this question, leaving entirely on 
one side everything pertaining to the political domain, and con- 
fining ourselves strictly to some important points which may be 
interesting to the economist and the statistician. 

What was the financial, commercial, and industrial condition of 
France in 1789? What negotiations were effected on the Bourse ? 
What securities were dealt in, and what has been the course taken 
by the commerce of the country, by its industry, by taxation, and 
by revenue? What were the prices of certain goods or articles of 
every day consumption? Let us compare the facts—a hundred 
years old—with the data at present at our disposal, and place side 
by side the precise figures, taken either from official documents or 
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from the works of writers and historians who are authorities on 
the subject, with those existing after the lapse of a century. Such — 
will be the object of this review, and at the moment when France — 
is celebrating her political centenary of 1789, it will not, we © 
think, be labour uselessly employed from an economic, financial, — 
commercial, and industrial point of view, to show what the — 
country has done during this period, what it then was, and the — 
position it now occupies. ; | 


2.—France in 1789. 


In the sad and eloquent picture presented by Taine of the — 
condition of France in 1789, we must take note of certain economic 
facts and figures necessary for a statistical review. With the year : 
1789 came anarchy—the principal cause being distress and want. 
The harvest of 1788, a year of great drought, was a bad one, and 
just at the time that the farmers were preparing to gather in their 
crops, a terrible hailstorm raged round Paris, from Normandy to — 
Champagne, with the result that sixty leagues of the country were ~ 
devastated, and damage done to the extent of 100 millions of francs. 
The winter was the hardest on record since 1709. ‘Towards the ~ 
end of December the Seine was frozen over from Paris to Havre, ~ 
and the thermometer fell to 18 degrees below zero. In Provence ~ 
a third of the olive trees perished ; in Nivernais and Cevennes the ~ 
chestnut trees had been killed. Misery was universal, and on alk 
sides lamentable accounts were heard of the dearness of bread and ~ 
the distress of the people. At Troyes bread cost foursous a pound, — 
and workpeople thronged the workshops and factories, where they ~ 
were only too willing to be engaged at the rate of twelve sols a ~ 
day. Ata time of absolute peace Paris presented the spectacle of 
a famished city, and as Taine remarked, ‘distress and want can ~ 
never be greater, nor food more scarce in December, 1870, than 16 ~ 
was in July, 1789.” . 

The second cause was the increased severity, and then the ~ 
laxity of the administrative powers. Hmeutes broke out on all ~ 
points of the territory. In the four months preceding the taking 
of the Bastille, there were more than three hundred riots and ~ 
insurrections. From month to month, and from week to week, ~ 
they were reported from Poictiers, Bretagne, Touraine, Orleans, 
Normandy, Ile-de-France, Picardi, Champagne, Alsace, Burgundy, — 
Nivernais, Auvergne, Languedoc, and Provence. Granaries were” 
pillaged, and sacks of grain cut open and the contents distributed — 
among the pillagers. Hach week on market day it was found that — 
the price of the loaf had risen three, four, and sometimes seven ~ 
sous. In Languedoc the peasants patrolled the streets, threatening 
to burn and kill if bread and money were not given tethem. They 
obliged the private dealers to sell their grain to them at reduced 
rates, promising to pay the full value ‘at the next harvest time,” 
they forced the consuls to fix the price of bread at two sous the * 
pound, and to raise by four sous the rate of pay of a day’s work. 
The authorities, consuls, échevins, and mayors all yielded to the 
demands of the people. we 

At Amiens they seized the wheat belonging to the Jacobins and — 
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sold it at a third below its market value, while at Nantes they 
fixed the price at one sou the pound. The intendants and sub- 
delegates were perfectly powerless, and demanded assistance in 
vain. Smugglers, poachers, vagabonds, and beggars, all swelled 
the ranks of the disaffected, and in the month of February, 1789, 
Necker admitted that “nowhere was the law obeyed, and the 
troops even were not to be relied upon.” At the end of 1789 
“ Roussillon refuses help to Languedoc, Upper Languedoc to the 
rest of the province, Burgundy to the Lyonnais; Dauphiné 
economises its own supplies, and a portion of Normandy retains 
the grain purchased for Paris.” Pamphlets and leaflets were 
issued broadcast: ‘‘ We are told to assemble, to vote and to elect 
delegates to look after our interests—let us do it for ourselves; we 
have had enough lecturing and hectoring, we will now act for 
ourselves. Bread at 2 sous, and let us obtain it where we know 
it is to be found.’ Such was the reasoning of the peasants. 
In the Nivernais, Bourbonnais, the Niévre, and Tourraine, the 
electoral meetings supplied the material for insurrections. 


3.—Finance Administration. 


The third cause of anarchy was the financial situation. Necker, 
recalled to the ministry of finance on the 26th of August, 1788, was 
in 1789, the first finance minister. He had for comptroller-general 
M. Lambert, who himself was to succeed Necker on the 4th 
September, 1790, and occupy his place for several weeks. Four 
councillors of state and four Maitres de requétes, performing the 
duties of reporters to the council, composed the finance committee. 
The intendant of the royal treasury was M. Dufresne, councillor of 
state, assisted by M. de la Fontaud, chief clerk in the treasury. 
Five finance administrators had charge of the different depart- 
ments. 

M. Duruey was in charge of the receipts, M. Lavallettes de 
Langes of the expenditure, pensions, repayments, and of the coin. 
M. Fontaine de Biré was entrusted with the duties in connection 
with the expenditure of the war department, and M. Boulin of the 
navy ; M. Roudon of the expenditure for the king’s household, of 
the queen’s establishment, for ship building, roads and highways, 
and of miscellaneous expenditure generally. 

There were six receivers general of the finances of the state pro- 
vinces, and fifty-five receivers general for the different provincial 
towns and for Paris. There were also in Paris a king’s receiver 
for the general revenues, fifty-five férmiers généraux, four honorary 
féermiers généraux, twenty-nine régisseurs généraua, thirty-four 
general administrators of domains, and one hundred and twenty- 
one paymasters and controllers. In Paris there were one hundred 
and twelve notaries, fifty bankers, sixty exchange brokers. The 
Compagnie des Indes was managed by eight persons, and the 
Caisse d’Hscompte had thirteen administrators, one director, and a 
chief cashier. The consular jurisdiction comprised a judge— 
Sire Robert EHstienne—formerly consul of the printers’ and 
publishers’ association ; four consuls, one for the wine merchants, 
one for the cloth merchants, another for the jewellers, wire 
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drawers, and goldbeaters, and one for the leather factors, and hat 
and cap makers’ associations. The consular court was held ata 
monastery behind Saint Merry, and cases were heard every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. Judges and consuls were 
elected annually. Finally, there were fourteen commercial deputies 
who represented Paris, Bordeaux, Martinique, Saint Lo, Nantes, 
Marseilles, Languedoc, Rouen, Lyons, a Rochelle Flandre, 
Hainault and Cambrésis, Mayence, Saint Dominique, and the 
Isles-sous-le-Vent and Guadeloupe. The deputies met each 
Tuesday and Friday morning at the Commercial Bureaux, Rue 
de la Feuillade. 

We will now proceed to study the financial situation of France 
in 1789, and this is what we find from a report prepared by Necker 
on the 5th May, 1789, and presented to the National Assembly. 
The fixed receipts were estimated at 475,294,288 livres, the expen- 
diture at 531,444,000 livres, thus leaving a deficit of 56,150,000 
livres. On the 30th April, 1789, there were 58,589,070 livres in 
the treasury, and in addition 80 millions were due upon the land 
tax, the vingtiémes, and the poll tax; but on the other hand go mil- 
lions of anticipated revenue for 1790, and 172 millions for the last 
eight months of 1789, had been consumed. . 

From the lst May, 1789, to the Ist May, 1790, the public 
revenue farms instead of realising 150 millions, only produced 
127 millions, the aides and the duties together only produced 
31 instead of 50 millions, while the general receipts, land tax, 
accessories of the land tax, capitation tax, and vingtiémes, instead 
of realising 161 millions, only brought 28 millions imto the | 
treasury. In the speech delivered in the national assembly on 
the 7th August, 1789, Necker stated that when he took office - 
in the month of August of the preceding year, there were only 
400,000 frs. in crowns and notes of the Caisse d’Hscompte in 
the royal treasury. (In 1871; shortly after the Commune, 
M. Pouyer-Quertier, then Minister of Finance, called the atten-— 
tion of the Director of the Ministry to the movement of the 
funds, and asked what were the amounts at the disposal of the 
treasury. They were exactly 500,000 frs.) 

Necker asked for a loan of 30 millions of francs, with which 
he thought it would be possible to tide over existing difficulties. — 
The proposition was referred back to the finance committee, who 
reported favourably upon it, and a long discussion ensued, in ~ 
which Barnave took part, the latter not believing in the urgency — 
of the requirements, and being desirous of relying upon other ~ 
resources than a loan; M. Douché advocated the suppression of ~ 
bills to bearer, and spoke of money lenders as “vampires who 
suck the blood of the people.” Barrére was in favour of sub-— 
jecting holders of public funds to certain deductions so that 
the richer members of the community should contribute to the 
public burdens. Mirabeau, while protesting against this sugges- — 
tion, gave it as his opinion that “it would beampossible without a — 
gross breach of faith to levy the slightest tax upon existing funds, — 
or to tax new ones without raising the interest, and thereby — 
committing a grave public mistake ;” while M. de la Coste desired — 
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the appropriation by the State of ecclesiastical revenues. Finally 
the national assembly sanctioned the raising of a loan of 30 mil- 
lions at 43 per cent., without any deduction, the interest to be 
payable every six months. No subscription was to be under 1,000 
livres. 

It would seem rather that these discussions, a hundred years 
old as they are, might well have taken place at the present time. 
In our day do not we frequently hear capitalists, annuitants and 
owners of property, apostrophised as plutocrats? Have there 
not been proposals to tax stock and stock holders? But for- 
tunately there are politicians of the present day courageous 
enough to follow Mirabean’s example, and to protest against such 
taxation as a gross breach of public faith, and a great political 
blunder. 

The loan of 30 millions was a failure, and Necker explained 
the reasons, which were more particularly due to the discussions 
that had taken place, the principal points of which we have 
enumerated above. He said “half per cent. cut off the interest 
seems a very trifling matter in the abstract, but in financial 
matters and in many others every time that the last line is passed, 
everything is altered, everything is changed.” This is a very 
true observation, and one that is constantly being borne out by 
facts. Necker further went on to explain that a grave mistake 
had been committed in not indicating the term of the repayment, 
and in not making it perfectly clear that the State meant to stand 
by its old engagements. He proposed a new loan of 80 millions 
at 5 per cent., repayable in ten years, at the rate of a tenth each 
year. He emphasised the necessity of placing the public debt 
under the safeguard of “ French honour and loyalty,” and stated 
that a careful examination and selection should be made of the 
means necessary to establish the equilibrium between the revenue 
and the necessities of the State; to re-establish and maintain 
public order; for the institution of a national bank, and for 
checking the decay of the public revenues. 

He proposed, as an important measure, to reduce to six sous 
the price of a pound of salt in all the store houses where it was 
being distributed at a higher rate, being of opinion that the effect 
of the falling off which would result from this remission of taxa- 
tion would be minimised by the increase in consumption, by less 
smuggling, and by the reduction in the expenses of warehouse 
keepers, &c. 

The national assembly agreed to Necker’s proposal. The loan 
of 30 millions was declared to be closed, and a fresh loan of 
80 millions, half in money, half in 5 per cent. bonds, was decided 
upon. It renewed and confirmed the decrees of 17th May and 
13th July, by which the creditors of the State were placed under 
the safeguard of French honour and loyalty, and declared that in 
no case, and under no pretext, would any drawback or deduction 
of whatever description be made on any part of the public debt. 

The loan was opened on 29th August; it was a failure, only 
23 millions being subscribed. The time had then arrived to unite 
with the suggestion for general reform the question of expedients 
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for carrying on the affairs of the State. The assembly resolved to 
devote to the consideration of financial questions two sittings a 
week. A little time after this, an extraordinary subsidy of a 
fourth of all incomes was decreed, and later, appeals were made 
for patriotic gifts. A curious book, entitled, “< Btrennes jSinanciéres 
de 1790,” published a list of the persons who generously made 
donations. They comprised magistrates, officers, soldiers, deputies, 
&c.; women gave their jewels; one gave a necklace of prilliants ; 
two young ladies, who preferred to remain anonymous, offered a 
pair of gold bracelets, a brooch set with diamonds, a ruby ring 
encircled with pearls, and a louis d’or; a Jew gave 2,400 livres; 

a curé offered 200 livres, another, ten silver dish covers, and 
an anonymous student, 13 years of age, gave several medals. 
“Alas for the patriotism of the country!” remarked the Htrennes 
financiéres, ‘we cannot refrain from observing that out of a 
population of 15 millions, our list, which is absolutely correct, a 
shows a total of one hundred and fifty articles.” 


4.—Hcclesiastical Revenues, Hepedients, Sc. 


The resort to expedients was continued. When the finances or 
the credit of a State are in peril, many infallible schemes are 


suggested for its regeneration. For an example of this we may — 
refer to 1871 and 1872. We have preserved a curious collection of — 
pamphlets and books, all written with the object of showing the ~ 


best method of providing for the 5 milliards of ransom, and of 


paying off the debt. In 1789, when the treasury was empty, books, — 
brochures, and financial and economic projects were not wanting. — 


The following i is a list of some of the titles of these works, some of 
them very curious: ‘ Projet pour liberer Etat sans Emprunt, 
sans innovations, et en soulageant les peuples,” par M. de V.... 
Gli EL Duchesne) Paris, 1789, in octavo. 

“‘Doléances sur les surcharges que les gens du peuple supportent — 


en toute espece d’impots, &e.,’ ’ by Gaultier de Biouzat, 1789, in — 


octavo. 
“ Projet d’imposition juste et facile, propre a suppléer au 


deficit qu’occasionnerait, dans les revenus du roi, la suppression des 
gabelles intérieures, des gabelles du tabac,” by Duchesne, 1789, ia 


octavo. 


4 Tax personnelle et unique, et suppression générale de tous les 
impots,” by the Chevalier Muguet de Champolier. : 


“La banqueroute impossible.” 


66 ny e 
La France sauvée, ou moyen de soulager sur le chaaea le 
peuple; d’assurer au trésor royal un revenu de plus de 600 


millions sans grever personne; de rétablir Je credit national; de — 


rendre a la France les riches citoyens qui en sortent journellement, _ 
et le numeraire qu’ils emportent avec eux, avec deux remarques — 
sur le deficit et la dette nationale;” and finally a brochure halt 
political, half financial, the sugeestive title of which was “ Sanver | 
nous ou Sauvez vous.” This latter work created an immense sensa-_ 
tion at the time, and it treated the public authorities with but 
scant courtesy and respect. : 
Notwithstanding all these different schemes and suggestions, ~ 


a 


a 
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the ones that found the most favour were those which advocated 
the appropriation of the property of the clergy. Dupont de 
Nemours proposed the transfer of this property, and on the 10th 
October, Talleyrand, then Bishop of Autun, pointed out the 
advantages that would accrue to the nation from the sale of 
church properties. He demonstrated that after having honourably 
endowed the clergy, there would remain sufficient to extinguish 
50 millions of life annuities, with 60 millions of perpetual annuities, 
make up the deficit, entirely abolish the gabelle (excise upon salt), 
suppress the venality of the charges, and create a redemption fund, 
On the 2nd November it was decreed that all ecclesiastical 
‘property should be placed at the disposal of the nation, with the 
view to providing in a suitable manner for the expenses in connec- 
tion with public worship, the maintenance of the ministers of 
religion, and the assistance of the poor, under the surveillance and 
the directions of the provinces. — 

Various estimates have been made of the aggregate value of 
these properties. According to one the church possessed in lands 
and houses, property bringing in at least 125 millions of francs 
annually. Her seigneurial properties amounted in number to 
9,000; her estates to the number of 252,000. Trailhard estimates 
the capitalised value at 4,000 millions of francs. 

Necker stated on the 14th November that he required 170 
millions of francs: go millions for 1789, and 80 millions for 1790. 
He proposed to the Caisse d’Hscompte to convert it into a national 
privileged bank, which should issue 240 millions in notes 
guaranteed by the State, and should advance him at 4 per cent. 
the amount required, against orders upon the bank in which the 
funds arising from the contributions of the clergy and the sale of 
ecclesiastical property were to be paid in. In spite of the opposi- 
tion of Mirabeau, who objected “to the credit of the State being 
established upon that of a Caisse d’Hscompte which had already 
been four times under the necessity of suspending payment,” and 
who was opposed to the creation of a particular privilege at a 
moment when it was the general desire of every class to abolish all 
privileges, Necker, supported by Dupont de Nemours, carried his 
measure that the Caisse d’Hscompte, with the 70 millions that it 
had already lent to the State, should add a further amount of 80 
millions, in exchange for 170 millions of “assignats” on the 
“extraordinary caisse.” In addition the assembly voted the 
puttiny up for sale of the properties belonging to the royal 
domain and the clergy, amounting in value to 400 million francs. 

We find here the term “assignats”’ appearing for the first time, 
and it may not be out of place to quote the text of Article 12 of 
the law of 19th December, 1789: ‘‘There shall be established on 
the ‘Caisse Extraordinaire’ ‘assignats’ to the value of 10,000 
livres each, bearing interest at the rate of 1 per cent., to an 
amount equivalent to the value of the property the sale of which is 
In question; the said ‘assignats’ to have a preferential claim in the 
purchase of the said property. Of these assignats 100 millions 
shall be redeemed in 1791, either by means of the revenue arising 
from public taxation, or from other extraordinary receipts; 100 


is 
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millions shall be redeemed in 1792, 80 millions in 1793, and the 
remainder in 1795. The said assignats may be exchanged against 
every description of State bonds, or debts repayable, either in arrear: 
or in suspension, which bear interest.” 

The 400 millions of assignats were speedily exhausted, and about 
the month of September, 1790, the treasury was again im extremuis. 
In August, 1791, assignats to the value of 4,416 million livres had 
been issued, of which 840 millions had been withdrawn from cireu- 
lation and burnt. At the commencement of 1794 the total amount 
issued amounted to nearly 8,000 millions, from which 2,464 should 
be deducted as called in or annulled. Under the Directory, in four 
months, from the 4 Brumaire to the 30 Pluviose, Year XII, further’ 
assignats to the value of 20,000 millions had been issued. In 
Nivoése, 1795, the amount had risen to 30,000 millions, while on the 
16th February, 1796, it had reached the enormous total of 45,581 
millions! The law of the 5th May, 1797, decreed the definitive 
cancellation of the assignats which had not been presented for 
exchange, so that the period during which this system of assignats 
ace extended from the 19th December, 1789, to the 21st May, 
7 O02 | 

The depreciation of the assignats dated from their first issue, 
and it amounted to 10 per cent. at the commencement of 1791. 
In January, February, and March, 1792, they were depreciated 
to the extent of 34, 40, and 47 per cent. In January, February, 
and March, 1793, to the extent of 45 and 50 per cent.; in May, 
June, and July, 1793, 54, 60, and 67 per cent., while towards 
the end of 1794 the depreciation was as much as 78 per cent. 3 

The louis d’or of 24 livres or francs was equivalent in value to” 
3,575 frs. in assignats on the Ist December, 1795; a month 
afterwards, on the lst January, to 4,585 frs., and on the Ist 
March to 7,200 frs. eg 

To the assignats succeeded the mandats territoriaua, a moe 
















paper issue, which found no greater credit than the forme 
description of issue. About 2,400 millions of mandats terri- 
toriaux were mortgaged upon 3,787. millions of property. On 
the 4th February, 1797, in certain localities it was found that the 
value of 100 livres of mandats had fallen to 2 liards.! It seems 
almost impossible to realise the fact that more than 45,000 millions” 
of assignats were issued. At one period the louis was worth more 
than 7,000 livres in assignats. After having received the assignats 
at par, under pain of death, it became necessary later to pay with 
this description of paper 400 livres for a pound of sugar, 230 livre 
for a pound of soap, 140 livres for a pound of candles, and for al 
other articles of general consumption in the same proportion ; and 
this was not the worst: one of the greatest evils produced bj 
this system of assignats was the repayment in paper of debts 
contracted in gold and silver. Debtors had no scruples i 
returning with 10,000 livres of assignats (which were worth 10 
more than 500 livres) the same amount originally lent to them im 
coin. The State itself set the first example of this iniquitous and 


The liard is equivalent to about 0'125 of a penny. 
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immoral system; the general finance laws of 1799, which laid 
down that all annuities, terminable or otherwise, as well as every 
other description of State debt, old or new, liquidated or to be 
liquidated, should be repaid two-thirds in bills to bearer, endorsed 
Dette publique mobiliére, and which on the very day of issue 
lost from 70 to 80 per cent., and the remaining third to be inscribed 
in the State register, set another example no less disgraceful and 
iniquitous. The remaining third, called tiers consolidé, since became 
the origin of the actual public debt. 

The following statement will show, at various dates, the depre- 
ciation of the assignat in Paris :— 


Equivalent in Coin Equivalent in 
of 100 Livres Assignats of 
in parienats. 24 favres, Ms Coin, 

November, 1789 ........ 95 Ist April, 1795. ........ 238 
January, is Lhe era 96 NLA Y Leer aga 299 
Jul ROOM. 

J ae: TAL a, Se . ‘ ate ey a sy 
Tuly, gD thf, 87 Rasa e hA a ST YC : 
January, 499002 4. §2 ,, August, 17 a Bere: 807 
July, yee) a », September, 1795.. 1,101 
January, 798 ........ 51 », October, ” A i2Gy 
July, , 93 ancesres 23 ” November, ” 2,588 
January, 84 1a, 40 », December, _,, 39575 
July, PO a ad 34 », January, 1796 .... 4,655 
January, BOGE 2.5. 203 ‘nt: > Webriary sey AES 5,397 
July, POG MILA: Nil 7th March, ,, ... 7,200 
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In the midst of these lamentable events, of this feverish 
agitation, what was the Bourse doing a hundred years ago? In 
what position was it? To what extent were negotiations in 
Securities carried on, and what was the number of persons by 
whom the sale or purchase of these securities was effected? These 
are points upon which it may not be uninteresting to endeayour to 
throw some light. Up to 1724 the Bourse was held in the small 
Place du Change, situated in the grand courtyard of the Palais de 
Justice below the Galerie Dauphine, by the side of the Conciergerie. 
Later it was installed in the Hétel de Nevers, and it then migrated 
to a convent, to a church, to the Palais Royal, and before finding 
a last resting place where it is now situated, and which was 
inaugurated on the 6th November, 1826, it established itself in a 
warehouse between the Rue Feydeau and the Rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires. It is from this place that the Coulisse derived 
its name ; speculators and vendors of chestnuts established them- 
Selves in a slip of ground bordering upon the Salle des Agents, 
and transacted business there between themselves. 

In the year 1789 there were eight descriptions of securities 
quoted on the Bourse, subdivided into various sections, and sixty 
brokers to deal in them. How the times have changed! At the 
present time there are eight hundred securities quoted on the 
Paris Bourse, and the annual operations of the duly qualified 
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brokers exceed 30,000 millions of francs. The number of these 
brokers still remains at sixty. To compare the business transacted 
upon the Bourse in the year 1789 with that carried on by the 
brokers in 1889 would be a task extremely difficult, but not 
without its fascination for the lovers of graphic statistics. To com- 
pare the few securities dealt in in 1789 with the 30,000 millions of 
the present day, would be like placing a ladder of a few centimétres 
high against an Hiffel tower of stocks and bonds towering up to 
the height of 300 métres. What nominal capitalised value would 
the eight securities dealt in on the Bourse of 1789 represent? In 
round numbers perhaps about 200 or 300 million frances, while the 
nominal capitalised value, not of these securities quoted on the 
Paris Bourse, but of those belonging to Frenchmen in 1889, would 
represent the enormous total of 80,000 millions of francs. What 
an excellent graphic representation could be made of this. It 
would no longer be sufficient on this occasion to construct an 
Hiffel tower of stocks and shares, but several towers, placed one 
upon the other. | 

The securities dealt in on the Bourse on the lst January, 1789, 
were the following: Indian}}bonds of 2,500 livres; portions of 
shares of 1,600 livres; loan of October of 500 livres ; lottery notes 
of 1780, of 1,200 livres each; premium bonds of 1788 and 1789; 
lottery of April, 1783, of 600 livres; lottery of October, 1783, 
2,400 livres the bond; loan receipts of 1782; loan of 125 millions; 
loan of 80 millions; coupons and certificates of this loan; coupons 
without certificates; certificates alone; acknowledgments of 
bulletins; loan of the domain of the City of Paris; loan of 
November, 1789; shares of the Caisse d’Hscomptes and receipts 
in exchange for water shares. Finally, the course of exchange 
of Amsterdam, Hamburg, Madrid, Cadiz, Genoa, and London. 

In reality the securities chiefly dealt in were the Indian bonds, 
the scrip of the 125 and 80 million loan, the royal lottery tickets, 
the shares of the Caisse d’Hscompte, the receipts in exchange for 
water shares, the lottery tickets, or in all seven or eight securities, 
subdivided into sections of various denominations. It was more 
particularly in the Indian and Caisse d’Hscompte shares that 
business was chiefly done. The lottery tickets were in great 
request, but there was very little speculation in the funds. The 
quotations of all these securities filled a few lines in the Journal de 
Paris. They were the official quotations of the Bourse of that 
day, and it is very interesting to see at what prices business was 
done in these principal securities. Indian bonds were quoted at 
1,815 livres on the 3lst December, 1788, 1,840 and 1,837 livres on 
the Ist April, 1789, 1,762 and 1,765 livres on the Ist July, 1,840 
Ae ae on lst October, and at 1,840 livres on the 31st December, 

The shares of the Caisse d’Escompte were quoted on the 
31st December, 1788, as follow: 4,190-95—-200-5—4,200-198-9 5—92— 
90-85-87 and 80; on the 1st April at 4,148 and 4,155; on the 
Ist July, 4,265 and 4,278; on lst October at 3,650 and 3,695, and 
on the 3lst December, 1789, there were fourteen rates quoted in 
the Journal de Paris, the shares opening at 3,670, and closing ab 
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3,740. During the year they fell 440 livres, while Indian bonds, 
on the contrary, improved to the extent of 35 livres. 

The reiterated appeals of the treasury to the Caisse d’Escompte 
induced many holders of stock to sell, and the latter generally 
gave the preference to the Indian Company as an investment for 
their capital. The position of the company appeared to be good, 
and at the same time that their shares were improving, we find 
from the journals of the day that large transactions were effected 
in the sale of products imported by it into France. 

During the year 1789 the scrip of the loan of N ovember, 1787, 
was the only security in which any considerable business was 
done. On the 3lst December, 1788, we find that there were no 
less than twenty-one quotations. At that date the highest quota- 
tion was 736 livres, and the lowest 726. On the Ist April, 1789, 
the prices ranged from 760 to 770; on the Ist July, from 827 
to 829; on the Ist October, from 816 to 830; and on the 
31st December, 1789, the closing prices were 780-87, 

The numerous fluctuations in the prices of a large number of 
securities which we are so accustomed to see at the present day, 
must have caused as many disasters a hundred years ago as they 
doin our time. The journals of the day speak of a well known 
broker who failed for 5 million frances. This broker, however, 
says the Htrennes financiéres, from whom we are quoting, “still 
has a property bringing in an income of 37,000 livres to fall back 
upon, which his creditors cannot touch, as he took the precaution 
of purchasing an estate in the name of his wife, and settling it 
upon her.” We might almost imagine that this had been written 
in December, 1888. 

Almost at the same time as the above was reported, a bank, 
under the management of a certain Pinet, failed for 53 millions. 
He borrowed money at 60 per cent., “asserting that his profits 
were very considerably in excess of this. He speculated very 
largely in lotteries.” 

Notwithstanding the period of anxiety and insecurity during 
the year 1789, Bourse quotations generally were firm. The Bourse 
appeared to be quite unaffected by the misery and distress that was 

eing experienced throughout the country; loans were being 
brought out, and failing to find subscribers, appeals were being 
made for voluntary contributions, and every description of 
expedient for raising money was being resorted to, but the funds 
g° up so much that the capitalists and holders of public funds 
remain undisturbed in face of grave and impending crises, and 
fail to realise the danger and the insecurity of their position until 
it is too late. The holders of public funds of the year 1789 are 
very much akin to those of the present day. It might well have 
been imagined that the taking of the Bastille would exercise a con- 
siderable influence upon the market price of securities. Royalt 
was attacked, and the sovereign will of the people showed itself 
predominant. What then was the state of the market during the 
period preceding and subsequent to the 14th July, 1789? The 
following statement will show the highest and lowest rates quoted 
on the Paris Bourse for Indian bonds, Caisse d’Escompte shares, 
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and the November, 1787 loan scrip, at various periods from the 
9th July to 10th August, 1789 :— 




















9th July. 21st July. 30th July. 10th August. 
frs. frs. frs. frs. 
Indian bonds _............ 1,775- 1,800- 1,825-30 1,795- 
Caisse d’Escompte .... | 4,160-85-70 | 4,130-4-45 | 4,140—-4-115 | 4,055-4-20 
Loan of 1787? woen.. 835-42 858-70 868-72 862-58 


The Caisse. d’Escompte shares commenced to fall about the 
month of July, but after the 10th August they gradually recovered, 
and were largely dealt in at their old prices, while as regards the 
Indian Bonds and the loan scrip of 1787 these were quoted at 
higher rates in August than they were in July. During the same 
year, 1789, the Amsterdam rates of exchange declined from 553 to 
533; the Hamburg tee rose from 1915 to 1953; the London rates 
fell from 293; to 27%, while the Madrid rates improved from 14 
livres to 15 livres. 

It will be seen from all these data, which have been obtained 
from the publications of the period, that the year 1789 and the 
events it witnessed did not excite any apprehension in the minds” 
of the capitalist and the holder of public funds. ‘To show how far 
from being alarmed they were, we may refer to the account of a 
ceremony which took place on the 25th May, 1789. On this day a 
statue of the king was placed in the Bourse at the request of the 

brokers, and the report of the proceedings in connection with this” 
ceremony, as published by the journals of the day, is worthy of 
reproduction. This statue of King Louis XVI was modelled by 
Houdon, and unveiled on the 23rd May, under the principal gallery, 
in presence of the authorities, the brokers and jobbers, the Director 
of Finance, the Minister of State, M. Diancourt, the Administrator 
of the Royal Lottery, and many others. “Could any more worthy 
or beautiful ornament be placed here?” said M. Diancourt in his _ 

speech, “his courage and rare virtues will consolidate for ever 
in this place public confidence and truth.” Then came a long” 
panegyric of the Minister of Finance. The speech of the doyew 
of the brokers yielded nothing in point of adulation to that 
delivered by M. Diancourt. “ The company,” he said, ‘‘ celebrates 
with the enthusiasm of gratitude the day on which the statue of 
the most cherished of kings is placed in its midst.”’ 

Stockbrokers, it may be remarked, en passant, have always had 
rather a weakness for statues of reigning sovereigns. Seventy-two 
years later, in 1861, the Chambre des Agents de Change, rejoiced 
at the abolition of the “ Tourniquets,” addressed a letter of thanks” 
to the Emperor Napoleon III: ‘ Permit us,” it went on to say, 
“to offer a most grateful tribute, by placing a statue of your 
Majesty in the enclosure of the Palais de la Bourse. The military 
achievements of great leaders are recognised by statues erected im 
our public highways, it would not therefore be out of place to 
testify in this manner to our gratitude to a peace-loving prince, — 
whose statue in our midst will watch over those gigantic trans-_ 


; 
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actions which are the outcome of the labour of the people and the 
wisdom of the sovereign.” 

The emperor, who thoroughly knew his history of France, and 
doubtless well remembered what had happened to the statue of 
Louis XVI and his predecessors in power, prudently declined the 
proposed honour. He thanked the brokers, but declined their 
proposal, “flattering though it was,” and in exchange offered 
them his portrait to be placed in the committee room. We 
should be curious to know what has become of this portrait of 
Napoleon ITI, and to what room of the Palais de la Bourse it has 
been relegated ! ' 


6.— Comparative Statistics. 


In the comparative statistics, to which we now propose to devote 
some attention, we shall endeavour to show by a few statements of 
facts what has been the economic, commercial, financial, and 
industrial development of the country. 

In 1789 the Caisse d’Escompte discounted during the year bills 
to the value of 503 millions of francs. In 1800, at the commence- 
ment of its operations, the Bank of France discounted 96 millions 
worth. In 1888 the Bank of France, without counting the credit 
banks and other establishments, discounted bills to the value of 
8,685 millions ; and the general movement of Specie, notes and bills 
of the Central Bank, amounted to 53,427 millions of frances. 

The development of credit is again further manifested by the 
numerous financial and industrial societies which have been 
established, and by the loans of every description that have been 
issued by them. The value of personal property belonging to 
French citizens is now represented by the enormous total of 60 or 
65,000 millions, according to one authority, M. Coste; by 66,000 
millions according to M. Vacher, while M. de Foville estimates 
it at from 70 to 80,000 millions of francs. And again we may 
point to those banking, provident, and co-operative societies which 
have all sprung up since the last century, and which are an 
example of the felicitous application of credit to the well being of 
the community. There are at the present time, according to the 
returns for the 31st December, 1888, 5,364,305 accounts open at 
the various savings banks; the amount standing to the credit of 
depositors being nearly 2,500 millions of francs, the exact amount 
being 2,493,104,382 frs. The Monts de Piété, the government 
pawnbroking establishments, which are in reality the credit banks 
of the poor, lend at the present day on much easier terms than 
formerly, the interest not exceeding 7 per cent. as compared with 
r0 or 12 per cent. at the end of last century. Insurances can now 
be effected against fire, accidents, and on life. It is by millions 
of francs that the amounts paid by the various assurance com- 
panies annually may be counted. ‘On the 31st December, 1887, 
the life assurances ‘in force represented the enormous total of 
3,002,021,106 frs. Annuities formed a total of 31,686,018, while 

eferred annuities amounted to 2,493,746 frs. The reserve funds 
of every description amounted to 947,574,619 frs. Finally, the 
assets of various companies on the 31st December, 1887, reached a 


y2 
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total of 1,264,869,960 frs. The following is a list of these different 
capitals, distinguishing the various categories, arranged in the 
order of their importance :— | 








frs. 

Railway bonds ....tsesaeta..covse scevohvaenaees 400,969,650 
Re&l estate stc..secceat...cnsest-ey eee By 7 52 Stes. 
French public funds ....1.......cspsecsseseees 159,115,241 
Mortgage trusts ....0.c...sie.--dumesearreery 3957385419 
Foreign public funds....... sa Bagunsbige aaa 39,402,125 
Police’. L6ans vis 3,-<qcssses eee ee 34,871,976 
Various mortgage bonds  .....s...see 28,915,926 
Bonds of cities and departments ........ 20,236,127 
Funds at bankers c.c..0.0g ie neestseneems 6,517,510 
Other- property ....css.siiesscesey aes 2.2554.0,735 

Total... ssnsossceatecsso-ysnrseuenet 1,029,560,066 





To which must be added, current accounts, and various securities 
of one description and another, so that on the 31st December, 1887, 
the total assets formed an aggregate of 1,264,869,960 frs. . 

Mutual help associations in France and Algeria numbered 7,743 
on the 3lst December, 1884, 5,570 approved societies, and 2, 173, 
authorised, with a total membership Of 1,221,120) according to. 
the returns of the 3lst December, 1884, they disposed of a capital 
of 68 millions of francs, and paid away during the year a sum of — 


22 millions. 4 
In 1789 the gross budget receipts amounted to 691,363,282 frs., 
composed as follows :— ¥ 


4 











frs. o/ 
Direct’ taxation ...00:..c0seeen 363,209,282 - 
Indirect: * 5) 2" s.asscratnaeen tenets 240,795,000 a 
Customs receipts ...........c-ccrees 53,145,000 j 
Postal PABEDAN A 17,3 10,000 4 
_ Miscellaneous receipts ............ 16,904,000 
691,363,282 . 






Various expenses in connection with the cost of administration 
charges for collection of revenue, management, &c., amounted 
to 113,798,288 frs. which brought the net receipts down to 


577,564,994 frs. 


to 3,011,992, O75 frs., aise as folly = 








frs. 

Direct: tamatiOn, | .ss..:tdanet.+stavelacte pare Renae nee 444,859,861 
Endirect? j).5,)  \+.eatdacsce et eee aee eee 1,843,3 76,400 
Monopolies and industrial establishments.. 584,834,479 
State. COMBS <.....c.4..side bes ane gony pkee ne ee 44,394,158 
Miscellaneous receipts .......dsissssesesesastasntooes 27,163,768 
Hixtraordinary? 4,7 & “veenbigee i ee 13,286,945 
Hecettes @’ Orde ish... Wstieessn.s4hoctee ee 54,076,475 

3,011,992,075 





- * 
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The charges for collection of revenue, salaries, and manage- 
ment of revenue departments amounted to 178,740,667 frs., the 
repayments, bounties, &., to 13,540,700 frs. During the last 
century the direct taxes have increased from 363 to 444 million 
francs, or 81 millions, while the indirect taxes have risen from 240 
to 1,800 million francs. The income from landed property was 
1,440 million francs in 1791, and according to M. de Foville 2,649 
million francs in 1879. 

At the present time the estimates of the real and personal 
property of France, according to the latest returns published by the 
Minister of Finance, in connection with the proposal to establish a 
tax upon incomes, cannot be less than 200,000 millions of capital 
and 30,000 millions in annual income. Trading licenses which 
produced a sum of 22 millions in 1820 (19 millions for the State 
and the remainder for local budgets), produced 174 millions in 
1887, of which the State was credited with 105 millions, and local 
authorities with 69 millions. A little before 1789 the number of 
landed proprietors was estimated at 4 millions, while at the 
present time they exceed 8 millions. The average value of the 
hectare of land a hundred years ago was 500 frs., it cannot now be 
less than 1,700 frs.; while the area under wheat cultivation was 
about 4 million hectares, and is now 7 millions. The quantity of 
wheat produced in 1815 amounted to 40 millions of hectolitres, the 
average production per hectare being 8°6 hectolitres. The total 
production in 1886 exceeded 107 million hectolitres, with an 
average yield of 16°54 hectolitres per hectare. 

According to Lavoisier, in 1790 the net revenue from land not 
built over was estimated at 1,200 millions, from which a deduction 
of about one half must be made for taxation, thus Jeaving 600 mil- 
lions of francs. A similar estimate was made by De Forbonnais, 
and confirmed by De Lavergne. 

According to M. de Foville the following estimates may be 
made for the year 1789 :— 


frs. 
Realisable value of the hectare .............00. 500 
PE IVSI GEOR ’S DOV, 35.24, ses -g0-desessigesvasoeoe- queers 15 
OTS ACW OTITIS 5 2.c.50.bs..spoessustpesns tas -ndgcnngene 6 
Expenses, wages, and taxes .......s.cescesssees 35 
Gross returns: 15 + 6 + 35 sscscsssseecsseeseoees 56 


The total value of landed properties in 1789 may be taken as 
between 25 and 30,000 millions. Since 1789 the progressive values 
of the hectare of land were as follows:— 


Years. frs. Years. frs. 

ES Sea 500 GZ Ea ihas.ochisesns osctatre 1,850 

Be RVPON ACE chi secs shevduces 700 BT BG ied 2,000 
PMA ahs. dsetdiie 1,290 BB Teese hevekedtiacteagt 1,875 


As regards the price of bread, the Journal des Débats recently 
published some curious statistics on this point, and quoted the 
following figures as representing the price of a four pound loaf 
since the beginning of the last century :— 
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Years. fra.’ -c. Years. irene: 
LSOO .iborcalragsestex.-aneteserepecdeet © 90 |. 1847 (April ieee I 25 

LOS, costa vepsteeatise nas accents o 60 "47 (December). ..........-. ° | 70 
POB OG Giva.ccosecsernarerrrsg et Oo 65 "AB O07, siecancesen © 55—O 40 
Lye Rene ee tot omen nn Pa AS One4G 60-61 ena °o 80 
*DLA12-13 Siisteceatacorteness Oo go "GB ....dietsiediesar ease eae Omas 
°16 is. deterrents T 00 63 (September) ............ oe rd 
tO) dade saan 0 65—O 70 ’ 64-60 oc eomeesaee © 7O—I oO 
OAD], eremeeceseetersericsets Speke) TOT. os vesssosnsngaeaey eee I 00 
DD s. dvveues MME tot case onseee © 50 °f 2... .acshacoettpaesh eters eee 12 COR 
29 (May and June) ... I 10 "TA BB i coacivenensene 0 80—0 85 
225 (SUEY Ger: acne iceeatens et Ones ’85, and. 1886 Wegener Oo 75 
A yee eer Peery errr © 60 BY. .iceiovescidy Ronpdenont eee eee naaa o 80 
"AIAG cricveeneeste. o 60—o :80 | Present:pricesii.a.1..no mm 


It will be seen that the variations in the prices of bread have 
been very slight since the commencement of the century. At the 
present moment the Parisian pays within a few centimes the same — 
price for his bread as was charged eighty years ago. And this is © 
the more remarkable, as the expenses of bread making, rents, labour, — 
lighting, heating, &c., have increased in very considerable propor- — 
tions, about double in fact. ‘ 

In 1788 agricultural wages were at the rate of about 60c. a 
day, and the annual income of a family was estimated at 200 livres; ~ 
at the present time the average wages are not less than 2 frs. 5 c., 
and the annual income 800 frs. —- 

In 1789 the amount of coal produced amounted to 240,000 tons, ~ 
and the consumption to 450,000 tons. In 1886 the production 
exceeded 19,900,000 tons, and the consumption 29,620,000 tons. 
The value of coal produced in 1886 was represented by a total of 
222,749,225 frs. Of iron, the production in the various works in 
1789 was 50,000 tons; in 1886 it was 767,000 tons. 

In the year 1789 the value of the general foreign trade of 
France was 1,017 millions of francs: imports 576 million livres, 
and exports 441 millions. In 1886 the value of the general trade 
was 9,361 millions: 5,116 millions for the imports, and 4,245 mil- 
lions for the exports. 2 

The distribution of this trade was almost the same in 1789 as 
it is to-day. M. Levasseur very justly observes in his Histoire 
des Classes Ouvriéres de 1789, that ‘‘industries have rather been 
developed than displaced,” being as it were attached to the soil by 
the proximity of the raw material, and the customs of many — 
centuries. lax and hemp were cultivated in almost every 
province, and cloths were manufactured everywhere. Saint 
Quentin was even then renowned for its lawns, its batistes, and 
its gauzes. Cotton commenced to enter to a considerable extent 
into the manufacture of cloths, and France for the last fifty years” 
has spun, woven, and printed it, to make printed cloths and the 
hight stuffs so much in vogue. z 

The rouenneries of Rouen were already renowned. Utrecht 
cotton velvets were manufactured at Amiens; Scheurer established 
at Wesserling the first calico factory in Alsace; Oberkampf estab- 
lished a manufactory of printed calicoes at Jouy. | 

The condition of the woollen industry varied in each provinee 
with the conditions of labour, and flourished in Champagne, Picardie, 
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and Normandy. Sedan manufactured fine cloths; Rheims, flannels; 
Troyes, milled flannels; at Rheims and Abberville, cloths, serges, 
and camlets were manufactured; Rouen, Elbeuf, and Darnetal made 
ordinary stuffs ; Louviers, fine cloths; in the centre, at Saintonge in 
the Bourbonnais, common stuffs were made. In the Midi, Lodéve 
and Montpellier manufactured army cloth and blankets. Lyons 
holds the first place for silks; the Gobelins, Aubusson, and Beauvais 
have no rivals in the art of carpet making; the mirrors of Saint 
Gobain, the porcelains of Sévres, and furniture and articles de luxe 
have their head quarters at Paris. At Creusot iron works had 
already been established. But as Périgot observed in his Histoire 
du Commerce frangais, “‘what France needed to develop her com- 
merce was industrial and commercial liberty, a cessation from 
internal dissensions, the use of industrial machinery, and a greater 
facility of transport; sufficient capital to encourage labour; the 
credit of the State and of private individuals to be more extended, 
money to be cheaper and more accessible.” The revolution of 
1789 only gave to trade the former of these advantages; the others 
were reserved to more recent times. 

It may with truth be said, that if during the last century 
French commerce has experienced a most wonderful development, 
in spite of wars, in spite of crises both at home and abroad, it 
is largely due to the discovery of precious metals in America 
and Australia; to the establishment of numerous banks, to the 
development of financial undertakings, the extension of the means 
of communication, railways, waterways, maritime canals, reducing 
the duration and expenses of navigation; steamboats plying on all 
the seas; electric telegraphs, land and submarine, from one end of 
the earth to the other, by means of which sales are effected and 
business transacted by every description of merchant and trader 
even to the most remote quarters of the globe. It is also largely 
due to the confidence that the credit of the State has always 
inspired since the commencement of the century, notwithstanding 
the fact that during the last century national confidence had been 
betrayed five times :— 

1. At the end of the reign of Louis XIV, under Desmarets, 
neither capital nor interest was paid on the funds deposited at the 
loan banks, and many other liabilities were treated in the same 
manner. 

2. At the breakdown of. the Law system, under Le Pelletier de 
la Houssaye, when on the institution of the Visd or census of private 
fortunes by the four brothers Paris, the liabilities of the State were 
arbitrarily reduced. 

3. Under the Abbé Ferray, who paid neither the treasury 
assignments nor many other Government debts. 

4. Underthe Revolution, when assignats to the extent of 45,578 
million francs, and mandats to the extent of 2,400 millions were 
brought into operation. 

). Finally, in 1798, under the minister de Ramel, when two- 
thirds of the national debt were struck off. 

And even in the above we have not included arbitrary suppres- 
Sions, partial retrenchments, deferred payments and liquidations 
never terminated. Such are a few of the unhappy events that have 
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combined to destroy the confidence and the credit of the last 
century. 

In conclusion, we will quote a few facts bearing upon the 
question of the cost of travelling and the postage of letters a 
hundred years ago. 

It took thirteen days to go by diligence from Paris to Marseilles ; 
eight days from Paris to Toulouse; 3ix days from Paris to Bordeaux; 
five days from Paris to Lyons; four days and a half from Paris to 
Strasbourg; three days from Paris to Nancy ; two days from Paris 
to Lille; and one day from Paris to Amiens or Rheims. The cost 

of places was as follows :— 


livres sols livres sols 
From Paris to Marseilles... 157 12 | From Paris to Nancy ........ 65 12 
Toulouse .... 135 4 : . 
s ee clas: ae a eae poeavesasiee 45 12 
As MYVOUS cssgevat 88 16 9 Amiens ........ 24 16 
x4 Strasbourg.. 93 12 4 Rheims ......... 30 8 


In 1791 the postage of an ordinary letter cost 25 c. from Paris 
to Versailles; 65 c. from Paris to Lyons, and 75 c. from Paris to 
Marseilles. According to M. de Foville there were at the end of last 
century from 1,700 to 1,800 hackney coaches plying for hire in Paris, 
and the prices were regulated as follows in 1796: 1 livre 1o c. the 
journey, and 1 livre 10 c. the hour during the day; while at night © 
the prices were increased to 1 livre 16 c., and 2 livres respectively. 
Beyond the barrier the journey cost 1 livre 16 c. during the day 
time, and 2 livres at night. To go from the Invalides to the Gros 
Caillou, from the Military School to Saint Sulpice, the Salpétriére, ~ 
Charonne or Chaillot, cost 3 livres, and the return, including half 
an hour waiting, 4 livres 16 c. Carriages could be hired for the 
day at the rate of 15 livres, with an additional 24 sols as a 
pourboire for the coachman. 

We will now devote some acnae to the question of salaries 
and wages. Since last century industrial wages have increased by 
more than 150 per cent. ‘T'he following tabular statement, drawn 
up by M. Cheysson, and published in the Albwm de Statistique 
Graphique de 1888, will show the wages paid in the building 
trade in the provinces and in Paris since 1853:— | 























In the Provinces. In Paris. 
1853. 1884. 1840. ' 1885. 
frs. ¢. frs. frs. ¢. frs. c. 
Wecavaterd 224. A Ree 1 50 3 00 3 00 5° oe 
Wheelwrights \i:....zcnoten tors 2 00 33, be — ms 
Witter snes stig diac: valves 2 OO 3. Role 4 00 7 or 
Qiarry Mien 5.....00.01) ees 2 00 4 00 — — 
Stone Gutters © ...cc.saaee ees 2 00 4 00 4 00 8 50 
Oarponters. Satu sadereee 2 00 yet? 4 00 9 co 
Forge workers ...:.ccsssatsesssssvessonse 2 50 4 00 5 00 9 50 
fit ry pie ere: TY Ree 2 00 4 00 —_ = 
MBs 0718:....vscar< Sopdet ieee heen 2 00 4 00 4 00 8 00 
JourneyMen Masons  .....sssee os — — 2 650 5 00 
OTC s,0asssivavene eae eee 2 00 3 3 50 8 oo 
Padtitera © .is;/.iecottene eee 2 00 4 00 3 50 8 00 
Raviors jéha..02 eee — ee 4 00 7 00 
Assistant paviors |. oo... -ccessseese — — 2 00 5 00 
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The wages of domestic servants are extravagantly high: servants 
were then obtained for a few livres a year, whereas they now earn 
more in a month than they then did in two years. The salaries of 
high officials, both civil and ecclesiastic, are less than they formerly 
were, but the position of the lower grade of clerks has sensibly 
improved. As regards military pay, and expenses in connection 
with the war department, it will be sufficient to mention the fact 
that we now expend on the army and navy an annual sum of 
800 millions of francs; the total budget for the whole of France did 
not exceed 550 millions in the year 1789. 

And now what can be said as to the prices paid for amusements, 
luxuries, and works of art? For an expenditure of one livre a 
good place could be obtained at any theatre a hundred years ago, 
and a few hundred livres were quite sufficient for the yearly pay 
of a celebrated actor. It now costs ten, twelve, and fifteen francs 
to obtain a good place at the opera; one single appearance of 
Madame Patti costs 20,000 frs.; well known tenors receive from 
100 to 150,000 frs.a year. The gross receipts of the theatres and 
places of amusement in Paris amounted in 1888 to 23,007,074 frs., 
that is to say nearly half the deficit in the budget of 1789. 

As to works of art, books, jewels, furniture, faiences, and 
diamonds, &c., the smallest bibelot of last century realises the most 
fabulous prices at the sales of the present day. We have in our 
possession the catalogue of the books forming the libraries of 
Colbert and Turgot, together with a statement of the prices at 
which the works were sold. Put up to auction at the present time, 
these books would represent a considerable fortune. 

Colbert’s library, comprising a collection of 18,218 works of 
theology, history, science and art, philosophy, belles-lettres, and 
splendid editions, were all sold at a few sous or at the most a 
few francs each. Turgot possessed 3,058 volumes of works on 
everything relating to agriculture, commerce, finance, and adminis- 
tration. ‘The sale took. place on the 7th May, 1782, in one of the 
halls of the Augustine Monastery. In our day some of these 
magnificent works, which then fetched the very lowest prices, 
would be sold for several thousands of francs each. 

In concluding this part of our review, we may call attention to 
the subjoined statement, which shows for certain years dating from 
1789 the numbers of the inhabitants in eight of the principal 
French towns, excluding Paris, which have an aggregate population 
of more than 100,000 souls :— 



































1789. | 1821. | 1836. | 1851. 1866. 1872. 1886. 

SSVONG ..........:. 139,000 |149,000 {151,000 |177,000| 324,000 | 323,000 | 401,000 
Marseilles .... | 76,000 |109,000 |146,000 |195,000] 800,000 | 313,000 | 376,000 
Bordeaux .... | 83,000 89,000 | 99,000 |131,0c0o} 194,000 | 194,000 | 240,0C0 
| ae 13,000} 64,000 | 72,000 | 76,000] 155,000 | 158,000 | 188,000 
Toulouse ........ 55,000 { 52,000} 77,000} 93,000] 127,000 | 125,000 | 147,000 
Nantes............ 65,000 | 68,000 | 76,000 | 96,000] 112,000 | 119,000 | 127,000 
Saint Etienne | 9,000| 26,000| 42,000] 36,000] 97,000 | 110,000 | 117,000 
Rouen .....,...... 65,000 | 87,000 | 92,000 |100,000} 101,000 | 102,c00 | 107,000 

505,000 |644,000 |755,000 epee 1,410,000 [1,444,000 |1,703,000 
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These eight towns, which together contained a century ago 
505,000 inhabitants, have now a total population of 1,703,000. As 
regards Paris, her population was between 575,000 and 600,000 at 
the end of last century, and now numbers 2,344,550. The total 
population of France, comparing the census of 1801 with the 
census enumeration of 1886, rose from 27,319,000 to 38 millions, 
or an increase of 40 per cent. 

The subjoined comparative statement gives a résumé of the 
principal figures quoted in this review :— 





A Century ago. At the Present Time. 
Commercial discounts ...........e0se0000 frs. 503,000,000 8,685,000,000 
National ancome <2. ks... eee 3, | &to 5,000,000,000 | 30 to 35,000,000,000 
Savings banks" 6: 3:..5..000-ssgee eee + il 2,,500,000,000 
Personal: property Gc) 25.ti.asectenceet 5, | 2 to 800,000,000 | 70 to 80,000,000,000 
Life assurances in force ............... 53 Nil 3}000,000,000 
Mutual help associations ............ No. = 7,743 
»upils at the lycées......5..ssesssseteasone Bs 9,310 49.459 
3i various colleges ............ sy 22,171 395730 

Gross budget receipts... frs. 691,000,000 3,011,000,000 
Direct: taxes ars ..ectiaasts- tics ese 45 363,000,000 444,000,000 
Indirect (yee ost csisstecscostritec ees 5 240,000,000 1,8C0,000,000 
Landed, property s..civsccscs-sorsesecseres . 1,440,000,000 2,64.9,000,000 
Dilcenses) tn ves bese betas eso ee », | (1820) 22,000,000 174,000,000 
Landed «proprietors .......:.........csee0 No. 4,000,000 8,000,000 
Average value of a hectare of land frs. 500 1,700 
Area of wheat :,0%.05:.a1anee hectares 4,000,000 47,000,0C0 
Production of wheat............ hectolitres 40,000,000 (1881) 107,000,000 
Yield per hectare ................ aoe 8:06 | 16°54. 
Price of 4b, loaf.:...)..m.asaueeeee frs. 0°90 0°85 
Agricultural wages ........ Per day. ,, 0°60 2°50 
Annual income of agricultural 200 8 

LEANN semen meee ram se Fo 
Coal prodtiction ~..:.:.3.::.... eee tons 240,000 19,909,000 

3) e CONSIIED PLOT c..1. -.,.0.. aeeeteenees os 450,000 29,629,000 
Jron production *.s.......- eee As 50,000 767,000 
General foreign trade ...............000. frs. | 1,017,000,000 9,361,000,000 
Cost of postage of letters (Paris 0°75 : 

to Marseilles)... sc. epee } 3° a) 
Industrial wages ............ Per day ,, 1 to 3 4 to 10 
es population:”....1...:.teeeeeee No. 27,000,000 38,000,000 

opulation of 8 principal towns 

avahiatye of Paris : sdeeasrecstise HE i 508 Og sich 





* Amount standing to the credit of depositors. 





7.—General Résumé and Conclusions. 


Who can deny that the condition of France has sensibly 
improved since the commencement of the present century? Credit 
was destroyed, bankruptcy was imminent, agriculture and com- 
merce were both at a very low ebb, and misery and distress carried 
off thousands of the population. We have seen with the times 
social evils diminish ; labour, relieved of the crushing burdens that 
crippled it, has developed; the interest on loans has fallen from 
8, 7, and 6 per cent., to 5, 3, and 2 per cent.; all articles of © 


+ 
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consumption have diminished in price, workmen’s wages have 
increased, and the taste for economy has spread everywhere. The 
means of livelihood are assured; we are better housed, better 
clothed, and without actually going to the length of saying that 
distress has entirely disappeared, for there will always be distress 
in the world, sorrows to alleviate, and wants to relieve, we may 
safely say we are happier than formerly. From the statistics of 
wealth acquired and ameliorations effected since last century, we 
can draw very accurate deductions as to the extent of distress and 
the means of alleviating it, and are thus enabled to affirm that the 
poor, the unfortunate, and the forsaken have not been neglected. 

We have institutions for the blind, the deaf mutes, the insane, 
and even those afflicted with impediments in their speech. The 
number of establishments in France for the reception of the sick and 
infirm, not including asylums for the insane, amounted to 1,654 in 
the year 1884, with 29,177 doctors, attendants, nurses, &c., 72,045 
beds for sick persons, and 55,836 beds for the old and infirm. The 
revenue of these institutions, which barely amounted to 50 millions 
of francs in 1833, exceeded 110 millions in 1884; and this, be it 
observed, is exclusive of free gifts and balances remaining over 
from the previous years. On the lst January, 1884, 2,075 children 
were domiciled in these charitable institutions, and 47,439 in the 
country, while 37,653 were assisted at their homes. In 1884 the 
French charitable institutions rendered assistance to 1,443,320 
persons ; the funds of which these institutions disposed amounted 
to 50,682,709 frs. 

Where would it be possible under the old régime to find insti- 
tutions similar to the above, and at what period of our history has 
more care been bestowed upon the sufferer and the unfortunate ? 
At what period of our history has there been a better appreciation 
and a wiser application of that sublime sentiment of Turgot, “the 
relief of those who suffer is one of the primary duties of mankind?” 
Never has labour filled a more honoured position than in our day, 
and never has poverty been surrounded with more consideration, 
youth more protected, and age more respected, than at the present 
time. The present century, which, be it observed, is frequently 
accused of materialism, egutism, and indifference, has proved itself 
the most beneficent, the most humane of all. 

The century is also the most fruitful in economic precepts ; the 
centenary of 1789 is in itself an evident proof of a general ame- 
lioration of the condition of everyone, and it may be asserted 
without fear of contradiction, at the present day, as M. Leroy 
Beaulieu has so clearly demonstrated in his Hssai sur la reparti- 
toon des richesses, that the progress made in the general well- 
being and the accumulation of wealth, have materially contributed 
to a mitigation of inequality of social conditions. 

The social question does not entirely rest in the hopes expressed 
with greater or less sincerity by certain philanthropists, economists, 
and leaders of parties, in favour of a single class—a very interest- 
ing one it is true, but which does not constitute the whole of 
mankind, For those who have up to the present been termed 
Socialists, and who are even much divided amongst themselves, the 
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social question may be confined within very narrow limits, but 

the man of science takes a wider and a broader view; he has 

interest in and sympathy with all classes of modern society, and it 
is not the progress of a few that he watches, but the prosperity of 

all classes of the community. His observations are extended over 

all that is human, and nothing that is human can be indifferent to 

him, . 

The evolution of the various classes, some rising to the level of 
the desired wellbeing, others sinking lower and lower in the social 
scale, thus attaining the average condition desired, for all those 
forming part of the social body, such are the phenomena evolved 
from the economic facts of this century. 

The errors of economists, sometimes very grave ones, which 
have characterised the end of last century, and the first half of the 
present, should not be too severely blamed. The common fault is, 
excessive generalisation, the tendency to reproduce in laws, facts 
too isolated, too limited in number, in bearing, and in significance. — 

Turgot, the wise and farseeing, would have learnt more the 
last thirty years than during the whole of his life and the sixty 
years that followed his death. He would most assuredly renounce 
at the present day some of his theories respecting wages, taxation, 
interests, machinery, and industrial labour. And Malthus, Ricardo, 
and Stuart Mill, enlightened by so many fresh observations, by 
documents and facts that were then unknown to them, would have 
considerably modified their judgments, their predictions, or their 
Utopian dreams of population and national credit. - 

Modern France dates from the revolution of 1789, and when we 
compare its position now with what it was a hundred years ago, 
we may ask ourselves whether, in our present condition of society, 
there is any single class of the community that would be willing to_ 
revert to the position it then held? i 

The workman is happier, for he is free; he can carry his labour 
anywhere, utilise his intelligence and his capacity. He can com- 
bine with others of his class, and discuss the interests of his trade, 
and is generally in afar better position now than he was a century 
ago. It is no longer the same now as it was in Adam Smith’s ” 
time when, in his chapter on taxes upon consumable commodities 
he classed as articles of luxury for the French workman, shoes, — 
stockings, and even linen shirts. Things are very different now. 
Cotton has been in general use for many years, and the consump- 
tion of wool is greatly on the increase. One has only to glance Ne 
the labouring man when engaged at his work, to see that the 
quality of his clothing has improved, and that the shoe has replaced 
the sabot. Instead of the tattered garments, veritable rags in fact, 
formerly worn. by women, have succeeded printed calicoes, wool 
and cloth; and in the poorest houses it is a common thing to find 
linen clean and white put away for use on Sundays and féte do 
and it is by no means unusual to find in a large number of cottages 
both books and flowers. 4 

Wages have increased three, four, five, and even ten-fold in 
certain industries. Formerly a workman barely gained, and that 
with the hardest labour, from 1 to 2 frs. a day; he now receives 
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from 5,6, 8, and sometimes ro frs. The wages of an agricultural 
labourer were formerly paid at the rate of from 1 5 to 25 sous for 
a day’s work; he now earns 3 frs. As Thiers said, “read Vauban ; 
read in fact the works of any of the well known writers of his 
time; study the picture they draw of fields abandoned and 
peasants starving, and then say if anything like it can happen at 
the present day, even in times of the most disastrous wars.” 

Compare the life of the agricultural population a century ago 
with that at the present day. The peasant formerly suffered con- 
tinual privation ; white bread was a thing unknown; once or twice 
a year, at Haster or at other high festivals, a piece of bacon was 
regarded as a luxury. Oil of rape seed and beech oil were used 
to render the most common vegetables palatable. The ordinary 
beverage was water; beer was dear, cyder not less so, and wine was 
a luxury exceedingly rare. He was a prey to numberless anxieties, 
and a slave to his seigneur and to others invested with the smallest 
authority over him. Not even free to buy or carry what was 
necessary for his comfort and his existence, he was crushed under 
a weight of taxation, and succumbed under the burdens imposed 
upon him. 

Without taking into account services to be paid for in kind, he 
was called upon to pay dimes, tailles, capitations, vingtiemes, and 
centiemes, corvées, aides, gabelles, &c. If he was desirous of selling 
in the markets open to him the produce of his labour, he was 
forced to pay the dues on meswrage, piquetage, minage, sterlage, 
palette, écuellée, pied fourchu, angayage, éprouvage, and étalage; that 
is to say he was mulcted for each measure of grain sold; for each 
cow, pig, or sheep; for each load of wheat brought in by strangers ; 
for each basket containing fowls, eggs, butter, and cheese, and for 
each horse examined and sold. 

Have we any peasants properly so called at the present day ? 
In the same way as we have bourgeois in the towns, so we have 
bourgeois in the country districts, and the latter, careful and 
economical agriculturists, are= grands seignewrs compared with their 
forefathers of the eighteenth century. We may well say with 
M. de Foville in his work on the variation of prices, that “in 
the matter of material comfort their grandfathers had not two- 
thirds of what they enjoy, and their great grandfathers only a 
third.” Whatever may be the privations under which they suffer 
at the present time, none can complain if they will only take the 
trouble to contrast their condition with that of their ancestors. 

During the last centuries famine, which we now only know by 
name, and of which we have had no practical experience, was in 
Some sort a permanent institution on the fertile soil of France. 
In the twelfth century it made its appearance over fifty times. 
Under Louis XIV, in 1663, 1690, and 1790 whole populations 
were absolutely dying of hunger. The starving people actually 
fed upon the grass of the fields and devoured the bark from the 
trees; women begged as a favour for the water in which codfish 
had been soaked, in order to boil a little bran for themselves; and 
Madame de Maintenon ate oat bread at Versailles. A little later, 
it is related by the Marquis d’Argenson in his memoirs, that the 
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Regent brought into the council cea some fern bread, and 
placing it on the table, observed to Louis XV, ‘that, your majesty, 
is what your subjects are now living upon.’ | 

The economic progress of our modern society is henceforth 
assured, and over and above all the deductions that these com- 
parative statistics have enabled us to make, there is one infallible 
criterion, an absolute proof of progress accomplished in the economic 
order, to the advantage of the masses, that is the increase in the 
average duration of life, and the lover rate of mortality. This 
undeniable fact sums up the whole of the progress made. It proves 
that since the last century the quality of food has improved, house 
accommodation is better, clothing more healthy, and temperance 
more extensively practised. It proves also that the conditions of 
material wellbeing have improved at the same time that labour 
and savings have increased, and order has been maintained in 
the country. 

We have therefore, in an economic point of view, nothing to 
regret from the past, and between the past and the present what 
is the difference existing? It lies first of all in the perfection of — 
the means of communication; in the material resources employed — 
by industry and commerce in the fulfilment of their functions; it 
lies also in une employment of machinery, which, in the words of — 
F. Passy, ‘“‘is our security and our glory; while serving us, it — 
bestows upon us liberty and leisure, and in the present century 
places each day at our disposal a power which by far exceeds any — 
with which our ancestors endowed fairies and gen.” The economic — 
difference existing between the times past and present is also to be — 
found in railways, steamships, roads, and, from a moral point of 
view, in more liberal ideas and in laws more humanitarian and 
more in harmony with the spirit of the age. What can be grander 
than the principles so nobly enunciated in the Declaration of the 
hiaghts of Man :— 

“Man is born and remains free and equal in the matter of ; 
rights. Social distinctions can only be based upon common ~ 
utility.” —(Art. 1.) 3 

“The aim of every political association is the preservation of — 
the natural rights of man. These rights comprise liberty, property, : 
safety, and resistance to oppression.” —(Art. IL.) > 

“The principles of all sovereignty rest essentially in the nation. i 
No body, no individual, can exercise any authority but thaw . 
emanating exclusively from themselves.”—(Art. III.) 

‘No one should suffer for his opinions, even heal they bell a 
religious opinions, provided that law and order are not disturbed . 
by any manifestation of them.”—(Art. X.) 

The constitution which abolished all privileges, which declared 
that no exception should be made, as regards the common rights of | 
all Frenchmen, mm favour of any particular class or individual, — 
which abolished “ wardenship,” and professional corporations, — 
which decreed as “a natural and civil right” that all citizens ~ 
should be eligible for places and employments, with no other — 
distinction than that conferred by virtue and talent which, in a 
word, gave to all, the free liberty of action, of combinations Ofgee 
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speech and writing, sowed in the country a very fruitful seed, and 
it is to this agglomeration of liberties and liberal ideas that we 
owe for the most part the economic, commercial, and industrial 
transformation that our country has experienced: for man works 
more cheerfully and more energetically when he is master of his 
actions, his words, and his thoughts, when in fact he is a free 
agent. . 

Again, vast benefits have been conferred upon the nation by the 
religious toleration initiated by the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. Protestants no longer feared a new Edict of Nantes; J ews, 
hitherto treated as pariahs, could freely devote their intelligence 
and their energy to the service of the country; they cherish a 
lively recollection of the happy day when their yoke of servitude 
was removed, and they were fully emancipated, and their attitude 
to the State has since been one of gratitude and devotion. Is it not 
to the Jews that France is indebted for the development of her 
credit, and the beneficial effects which the latter has produced ? 
The names of Rothschild, of Mirés, of Pereire, and of Fould, will 
have a lasting place in the history of the country. Who con- 
structed the first railway in France? The Jews—the Pereires. 
Who first suggested the idea of effecting loans by public 
subscription, of the establishment of the Orédit Foncier, of the 
agglomeration of small capitals? Again a Jew—Mirés. Who 
endowed the whole extent of Hurope with a network of railways 
and canals, and established, not only in Paris, but throughout 
France, gas and water companies, and forwarding agencies, both 
by land and sea? ‘The Rothschilds and the Pereires. And if we 
have been preserved from famine, do we not owe it to those hardy 
pioneers who have placed the inhabitants of distant countries in 
contact with one another, and so abridged vast distances, that a 
cargo of grain or of live cattle takes less time to come from New 
York, Odessa, Constantinople, or Vienna, than it did a century ago 
to come from Beauce to Paris? And again, to quote a more recent 
example, when the city of Paris found itself under the necessity of 
paying a war indemnity of 200 millions of francs to the Germans, 
who threatened to take as security all the artistic treasuries of the 
Louvre, and every description of property that fell into their hands, 
who guaranteed thissum? The Rothschilds. And finally, was it 
not the Jews who contributed most to the success of our great 
emancipation loans by the assistance they so loyally rendered to the 
gigantic financial operations carried out by a Protestant, M. Léon 
Say, then minister under M. Thiers’s administration ? 

What are the causes of modern wealth, and of the general 
amelioration of the country, from a national point of view ? They 
result from labour, economy, and exchange ; that is to say, from the 
grand principles that political economy has always taught and 
defended. Labour has been rendered more productive by reason 
of its greater subdivision, aided by machinery, which has been 
instrumental in effecting a considerable saving by reason of the 
fewer numbers of hands that it is now necessary to employ. 
Labour having become more extended, has augmented the resources 
of the country; capital has been more abundant, and personal 
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property of every description has very greatly increased. From it 
have sprung fresh sources of products and of wealth. Greater 
facilities for the exchange of commodities, which can now repair to 
the best markets, no matter what the distance may be; the trans- 
port of every description of product throughout the whole world, 
which has been rendered so much more rapid, so much more econo- 
mical; the monetary circulation has been relieved of all trammels ; 
public credit, which has been developed up to the highest point, 
such are the principal economic facts which have enriched the 
country. 

And this wealth has gone on increasing in spite of the very 
grave errors committed by successive Governments. During the 
century now ending, what terrible wars, revolutions, and crises 
have been experienced. During the last hundred years France has 
had four revolutions, in 1789, 1830, 1848, 1870, and the commune 
of 1871; seven changes of Government: Napoleon I, Louis XVIII, 
Charles X, Louis Philippe, the Republic of 1848, Napoleon ITT, and 
the Republic now existing. France has engaged in the wars of. 
the first empire, the wars in Africa, the Crimea, Italy, Mexico, 
Syria, China, Cochinchina, and finally those, the recollection of 
which will not be easily effaced, namely, the disastrous war of 1870, 
and in later times those of Tunis and Tenguin. What fabulous 
sums swallowed up! , What misery and anguish caused by these 
frightful butcheries, and what a sad loss of human life ! 

The spread of militarism, which has extended.in France and 
Europe generally, is the bane of the present century. At the 
present moment, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Austria, Turkey, 
the Balkan States, can put 10,480,000 men into the field, with an 
addition of 8,350,000 as reserves of the first class, and 9,195,000 as 
reserves of the second class, or a total for Hurope of more than 
28 million men, exclusive of Hngland, as the following table will 
show :— 





Reserves. 
Countries. War Footing. 


First Class. Second Class. 











No. No. No. 








Germatiy asi te kway eee 2,520,000 1,520,000 1,860,000 
decals eee ES 2,440,000 1,570,000 1,700,000 
SGUGSM .Gracesateilict vac oahestsngunenees 2,495,000 1,980,000 2,200,000 
DCBLYS angret Mitens checks eee een 1,010,000 1,320,000 1,200,000 
AUBLTIA~ Nn. kil ee 1,145,000 1,470,000 1,700,000 
‘Dirkey v .dsek thi chedts 620,000 . 310,000 340,000 
Balkan Btated.c.-Sii eee 250,000 165,000 195,000 

10,480,000 8,335,000 9,195,000 
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Military expenditure hitherto carried to excess throws a very 
sad shadow over the economic picture we have just drawn of the 
progress accomplished since the last century. In France, in 
the entire continent in fact, there is hardly to be found at the 
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present day a young man of 20 years of age devoting himself to 
the tilling of the soil, to commerce, or to industry, all are occupied 
with their military service. Thus is verified one of the predictions 
of Abbé Galiani: “There will be,” he said, ‘“many men under 
arms.” Unfortunately this is but too true, there are far too 
many. 

_ Will the next century witness the end of these costly arma- 
ments and these disastrous and devastating wars? It is devoutly 
to be hoped that it will. Nations have other and better things 
to do than to struggle against and annihilate each other. And 
we trust that we shall not be accused of taking an optimist view 
of the future, when we state that we have the firm conviction 
that a day will come when the benefits and the maintenance of 
peace will take a deep root in the hearts of all the people, and 
impress themselves as indelibly on their minds, as the constant 
wartare which was formerly the normal condition of barbarous 
races. 

But while awaiting the realisation of these hopes, it must in 
fairness be acknowledged that France, which a hundred years ago 
was the first to instil liberal ideas, and has worthily upheld the 
undoubted rights of man, liberty, equality, and fraternity, has 
reason to congratulate herself and to be proud of the material 
progress that she has accomplished, and may celebrate without any 
regrets the political and economic centenary of 1789. She has 
bravely borne terrible trials, but has always been supported 
after her reverses by the indomitable courage that she has ever 
manifested in bearing up under the blows of adversity ; in never 
despairing of her strength and her wealth ; by the probity of the 
treasury, and the good faith with which she has invariably met 
all her engagements. She has inspired confidence in everyone; 
she has regenerated labour, commerce, and industry; she has seen, 
under her sway, transactions of every description, commercial, 
financial, and industrial, receive a free and powerful impetus. 
Such are the fruits of this eventful century; full of labours, 
of reforms, of enterprises, and of important and far reaching 
events. 

There still undoubtedly remains much to be done, as successive 
generations have to make great and unwearied efforts to preserve 
and ameliorate the present condition, as France has, particularly 
since 1870, urgent need of strengthening herself by the sentiment 
of duty, by the exercise of liberty, by respect of authority, by the 
love of the mother country and family ties, and by application to 
work. But what we may unhesitatingly and with all confidence 
affirm is, that the France which we received from our fathers we 
leave to our children happier, richer, more prosperous, and better 


prepared to accomplish the destiny that Providence has reserved 
for her. 
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APP. 1.—List of 186 Towns, with the Number of their Inhabitants in 1789. 
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PO Stee Soest idee, sees 24,000 
Algiers — ....sc0+0 100,000 
Altenbourg 8,800 
Alkmaar _........ 8,000 
Altona. wees 24,400 
Astrakan ........ 40,000 
Amsterdam 2,30,000 
Augsbourg........ 36,000 
AVIGNON «....,-04+02 26,000 
Bagdad <i artr. 500,000 
Barcelona. ........ 63,000 
Bale ae ide bases 15,000 
Bastia i icounre 5,000 
Batavia te os.-.o 144,000 
Bergen wien. marec-"s 16,000 
PSOv iM ete.cenaeersre 138,225 
Berrien. see 13,600 
Birmingham .... 50,300 
Bologna ............ 42,000 
Boston 5 (:.dterss<s 25,000 
Bordeaux ........ 84,000 
Brunswick ........ 22,400 
Breslau feiss 58,000 
Brest i.e 24,600 
Bristol Weiacer:: 100,000 
Bremen .........s0 30,000 
Brussels .......... 100,000 
Cadiz titers 70,000 
CBIRO Fidaleccces 200,000 
Caleuttan..%.cne. 600,000 
Carthagena........ 28,000 
Caasel...:0ea0 ben 20,000 
Chambery ......... 2,0,000 
Charleston ........ 11,000 
Chemnitz. ........ 9,000 
Christiania........ 10,000 
Clausthal ........ 8,000 
CoDOre. via ke 47,000 
Coloone.....-..+<:5 42,500 
Coimbre ..........+. 11,800 
Colberg” s.cctehe 15,000 
Constance ........ 4,000 
Constantinople.. 1,000,000 | J 
Copenhagen .... 96,800 
OOF ie eats 87,000 
CUSEPIN Ticrite: cone 4,000 
Dai zig Men. 48,000 
Darmstadt ........ 7,000 
Dordrecht ........ 19,000 
AI PEEUGD Ges. sts cs 50,000 
Dobline rasa 150,000 
Edinburg ......... 80,800 
Hisenach............ 7,000 
Hbtitg’ = \aeaee, 15,700 
Men eke 75400 
AD pbb ee Dee ee 14,600 
Eslangen 8,000 
Florence............ 81,000 
Frankfort-on-M. 43,000 
Frankfort-on-O. 10,000 
Freyberg = .......: 9,000 
GENEVE >..x0se..-s 2.4000 














Genoa ts:..sstuene 80,000 
Gera. ackcageuaeee 4,000 
Glasgow ......06 30,000 
Gottingen ae 30,000 
Gotha! lata 11,280 
Gothenburg .... 20,000 
Grenada ..:.:... 70,000 
Groninga ........ 20,000 
La Haye ~........ 37,000 
Halle-en-Saxe . 21,000 
Hamburg ........ 100,000 
Fi amie Wy fee -ceetaeae 125264 
Hanover: <.}.-.. 15,448 
Haarlem ...%.- 30,000 
Heidelberg 9,000 
J C0 ote 4,000 
Innspruck ........ 10,000 
Klagenfurt 10,000 
Koenigsburg.... 62,600 
Kremnitz . 10,200 
Langelsalza ... 5,200 
Lausanne ........ 8,000 
Ley der iaeekes. 48,000 
Leipzig” 1-saseme 32,000 
Liverpool ........ 54,000 
Limerick ........ 32,000 
Lisbon ¢..ceeee 160,000 
Geghorn =... 45,000 
London" .Gears g00,000 
Lorette .........5.. 4,000 
Liticgiiesie: G-r0e 39,000 
Lucertie 2-16: 6,400 
Gubeck x stecucs 30,000 
EAC ge A.Asscuceee 82,000 
Lyons | Gee 145,000 
Madras 0.00.0: 300,000 
Madrid. «:.-4 44. 154,000 
Magdeburg 25,800 
Malaga, .::.....4... 43,000 
Manchester .... 42,900 
Mannheim 24,000 
Mantua -sc.0:-: 16,000 
Marseilles ........ 87,000 
Milaiy Wi 2cacas 132,000 
Mayence « ..:..... 27,000 
Meissen ............ 4,000 
Meéssinaiet. 20,000 
Mexico 4.22028 160,000 
Macao: 2.25.55 406,000 
Middlesburg.... 24,000 
Mitta spsceccoas 11,000 
Modena. ..:- cs... 30,000 
Montpelier 30,000 
Moscow ........006 500,000 
Munich %..ce 40,000 

Nancy! one 30,000 

Naples > .af...ane 384,000 

Naumburg........ 4,700 

Newcastle ........ 40,000 

Neuchatel ........ 3,000 

NiC6%.ce eee 25,000 

Norwich ........ 32,000 





Nuremburg .... 30,000 
Oedenburg ........ 11,000 
Ofen, Budapest — 21,000 
Oporto 40,000 
Osnabruck ........ 6,000 
Padua earns 39,000 
Palermo k..325, 5. 1 20,000 
Paris” pete 800,000 
Pekin (ie gee 2,000,000 
St. Petersburg.. 160,000 
Philadelphia .:... 35,000 
Pisa Rel Ase 18,000 
Potsdam............ 28,800 
Prager i ciscecct 474,800 
Presbourg 4.5% 36,100 
Raat. eee 20,000 
Ragusa *........06 8,000 
Ratisbonne........ 9,000 
Riga gases 27,900 
Romel a cee 162,800 
Rotterdam........ 50,000 
ROUGH. cca 63,500 
Salzburg............ 18,000 
Sangerhausen... 3,500 
Schoffhouse 7,000 
Schuerdnitz 8,200 
Sch wipzycaca-ers 4,640 
Schwerin _......... 9,900 
Segovia ct eiccnne 8,000 
Sevillies 10.5: 55-23 120,000 
SIONNAL....0040.+90000 15,030 
Sm y THA s,s 160,000 
Stade ps.0.cca%s, 8,000 
Stockholm ........ 75,000 
Stralsund ........ 13,300 
Strasburg \....:... 60,000 
Stuttgardt ........ 22,000 
Syracuse ........ 14,000 
ThoUn sense eens 10,000 
Ti voles ieee tee 18,000 
Tobolsks Sins 15,000 
Toledo s-4:2. 20,000 
Tranquebar 15,000 
Triestes acs 18,000 
Tula! see 30,000 
Tritt 5. qeakaae 87,000 
Whn* eee 15,000 
Utrecht: ih. . 30,came 
Venice, sii.-csshet 149,400 
Verona, 4.11.46 57,400 
Versailles ........ - 80,000 
Vienne pec. sca 2555 900 
Warsaw ....6...0.0 88 000 
Weimar ........... 6,000 
Wesel irc .ceeem 8 ;000 
Wetzlar ........... é 4,600 
York: >... 12,800 
Yverdun. 23078 2,000 
Leitz, scoscenctnae 6.900 
Zerbst vessel 
Zurich. tees cae 
Zweibriicken .... 5,000 
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APPENDIX 3. 





Statement of the French Budget Receipts at the end of the different Political Régime 


from 1789 to 1889. 
[000’s omitted.) 


1831. 
















: ja 
1 


[June, 


Branches 1789. A799. 1815. 1847. 1848, 1869. 

of Revenue. 
i 1,000 frs.| 1,000 frs.| 1,000 frs.}1,000 frs.| 1,000 frs.| 1,000 frs. | 1,000 frs.| 1, 
Direct taxes ....| 363,209, | 375,892, | 857,040, | 330,556, 423,435,| 633,103, 576,284,| 4 ) 
Indirect ,, _ ..-.| 240,795, | 193,106, 322,787, | 549,596, | 771,495,| 660,772, 1,411,961, | 
Domains ........ 53,145, |128,674,| 21,164,| 34,782, 35,449, 32,828,| 141,481,) 44, 
Post offices 17,310, | 16,000,| 19,245,| 32,838, 58,287,| 52,9335 ce 24,008 ‘a 
Vari e- nclude na 

Beet 16,904, | 14,400,| 14,277,] 38,128,| 50,660,) 52,098, A in bone \ 679 





Gross receipts..| 691,363, | 728,072, | 784,963, | 986,200, 1,331,326, 
Cost of collec- 
tion, manage- 237,890, 


113,798, | 188,991, | 126,251, | 173,618, 
ment, Kec. .... 





Net receipts ....| 577,565, | 539,081, | 608,712, | 812,582, 1,096,436, |1,139,427, (1,992,085, 2,68 


APPENDIX 4. 





The Budget of 1789, according to the Report of M. Necker. 


Revenue Received at the Royal Treasury. 


1. General finance receipts of the electoral districts ........++ + 
Q, Reventie farm .........scccvcssccosscverscesrcessccnconrecsrsssenssossseesensansenseuanaes 
3. Dues of the western COMIN .......csercesereerererseeseresseeeene: paaeneceness 
A, RE GIC ..ssesccsssvessrsssssensvsvenanenbanegn:cossrsevcscecscesaensngrtassenninsos#rstant tha seananaees 

~~ B. Domains and wo0d..........sscscssssescssereceaserrenssssscessennransecrerenansreoes 
6. Posts and “ messageries”? ....eceecescseeeserseeeeseeeneeneensens  saaduseoaiees 
7. City of Paris dues ....sscscscsesserereerseesesesssseensseeneacereneacanenscnsnerscssnss 
8. Gunpowder and saltpetre .....cceescsseseseenetesreneserenenen sensasseaeee sane 
9. Dixiémes and old dixiémes kept back ........ \ieesjoxcurs Ie unyntyogenaes 
10. Miscellaneous receipts.............. Risosdvenepeansesesresonteeriat ines Reaneae eam 


State provinces, deduction being made of the imterest on 
loans and capital engaged in repayments— 
11. Brittany— 


From the State’s treasurer ..........::6 4,57 3,000 
fs receiver-general of finance 66,000 
12. Languedoc— 4,539,000 
From the State’s treasurer .............0+ 946,000 
+ receiver-general of finance 386,000 
—_—— _ 1,332,000 
13. Burgundy, State’s treasury .sccsseecssersseeeererenereiees 48,000 | 
14. Bresse, Bugey, and Gex, receiver-general of 3 
NANCE olds Kevdecrs deponsai te suteeduanemashe 4 eae 45 anes 
15. Provence, State’s treasury ......cceccecceeceeeseessereressees 574,000 
16, Lands adjacent to Provence, receivers-general 
OF FINANCE ns lireesercrvssaroedenevengenvedesnsareheners en temnER Ob abs 
17. Pays de Foix, receiver-general of finance..........20++ 100,000 
18. Navarre and Bearn, receivers-general of finance.... 323,000 





1,401,734, |2,224,254, 3,01 
262,307,| 232,219, 326 


119,540,000 
48,427,000 
4,100,000 


38,100,000 


_ 31928,000 











frs. 


| 
8,903,000 
9,012,000 — 
5 ’ 745 ,O00° ‘p 


800,000 © 
1,182,000 © 


oe. 
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The Budget of 1789, according to the Report of M. Necker—Oontd. 
Revenue Received at the Royal Treasury—Contd. 








frs. 
RIERA) LEOMMGISOUSSLULON © ..s50s-+sececnasssnssesesecsssserrvecdonvecssceesetecnyooes 338,000 
MEMeCRPALUIGOUS Pitts OF Ee COLI Y™* ...4..6.:.cccccsscesscdecsnessseseseccecsceeseeanees 3,400,000 
NEE UM OMEN PP lsuy sh Losee= ot -6sigssdasorseesnsooverieponsvedavenesteseseesseatoe) 500,000 
een AEUAG OLN OCOBUX BIC CC POSSY......0scecsercerscacsessvenseriosccssvecseceecenses 350,000 
23. Share of the king in the receipts exceeding the sums fixed 
for the revenue farms, the general régie, and the af 1,200,000 
MT retical cahincyapsscensessunparssssropreseensaronsiardroecsees 
24. Increase of the vimgticmes tax ...........cesssscrcscssesessescsssssscecsnceseess 990,000 
Zo. Royal lottery and small lotteries «.................sccecsccssessscceessecnns ()  -9;006,;000 
26. Extinctions in the year 1781 only, of life annuities and 
; interests on capital, extinguished by repayments. ............ ee 
27. Contributions of the City of Paris towards the expenses of 
carriéres, the guard, and the police ........scsccesesiseesesseseeess ae 
28. Capitation of the Order of Malta 0... cicssssscssssseecssssereseceees 40,000 
29. Refineries of Trevoux, provincial carriage tax, &c........ phere 40,000 
30. Interest on about 6 millions of public bonds returned to 
the royal treasury at different periods and not se 290,000 
SOY SUM TILA rihekiaca die n.ciLstieo(Svedoneovsvopeidertyacentnesésrvses 
264,154,000 





Payments Out of the Royal Treasury. 


1. Extraordinary expenditure on account of the war department 65,200,000 
Mp military MOUSOMOME OF Te KING cies csesecenseenssesnsoesoresesersee 7,681,000 
BA TLLICEY: BICHON OTIOOTS siivifesiVeascesrsvoseesvceveDvatsnconcedvcetensvsogesedevousaee 9 200,000 
ty FERED Tried Frcs sii cesucsendersovocsssvcssvepericcccetepeerctvevecees ae 3,575,000 
TA TITG BEC OOLOTIION ©) :cidssvissssevesscleedsosevevscesssecesosenses if Mae ra EP 2,9 200,000 
6. Foreign affairs and Swiss legions, exclusive of pensions ........ 8,525,000 
7. Expenditure for the households of the king and the royal 
family, including salaries of all persons attached to the 25,700,000 
REE UP MRPIVRSRORIVGRTTINTPOON GANev Cece cd sib ARIA opaveesssos casvcoseseesenieccnaeevavetens 
8. Sums granted by the king for the establishment of Mon- 
sieur and Madame, of Monseigneur le Comte sa 8,040,000 
Madame la Comtesse d? Artois. ...scsssscsscssssssssssssssisseesesseee 
OM NIP) epee ce rty cst ik ok deed da aueh Godesussccusscebpasecdddenecn sets 20,820,000 
EN NE Ps oa. fy cava) sadah aati hncavetertedssevecessosgaveonsnvevbgetedenss 28,000,000 
RU RLOMOG ILC! WNEGDOS Tras Visvivyesstsicdsbescvesseresseiscoscvsesssecsveasasvveatscer donates 5,000,000 
12. ‘Treasury funds for the suppression of mendicity os... g00,000 
INCE COLA Vipin gsaytecsieciisesvsscecscsocysssssevesseocvoscerovuiesaspooatenteosessenaes 4,600,000 
14. Annual repayment of treasury _ URL TLUS eee. sncvcssara vation cxssins 3,000,000 
15. Interest on treasury warrants remaining to be paid off............ 2,084,000 
16. %5 and expenses of anticipated revenue ..........ccssesccerenters 5,500,000 
Ey : on loan of 6 millions effected at Genoa ........eceeeeeeeeeee 300,000 
18. of on further loan also effected at Genoa for the old hoes 
MIRA OEIES POO iseecse.cessicss<sconsacaresersssscensetenrensenenes : 
19, ‘5 on last loan effected by the City of Paris.............. 600,000 
20. 5 and charges upon the order of the Saint Esprit nee 
exceeding the receipts of the marc W’or....... +0. i 
21. Compensation to various persons for abolition of offices ........ 2,367,000 
22. Interest upon 60 million francs borrowed for the lotteries Ft oe 
SO NE ayn, cei hcatss.ntscsucdhecotsubuljariecereosscenosensveosoas Chih 
23. Repayment of the bills of exchange of the Lles de mae a 1006,008 
BT MRSOUPOOM LD 60! L754) ...3....cc;.ccenesscesconssivnesencenssoreeesonsones 
24, Repayments to be made to the Prince de Conti .......ccccsseeseeees 553,000 
25. on account of paper and cardboard offices ........ 68,000 
26. Salaries of the officers du Tass CU ROMMOUT Ls cakccncsnvestansons.vechmeagers 275,000 





* Estimated to nen Pert 16 to 18 million franes every five years. 
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The Budget of 1789, according to the Report of M. Necker—Contd. 
Payments Out of the Royal Treasury—Contd. 











frs. 
27. Salaries comprised in the état des gages du CONSEIL  v.eseeesseesseee 1,379,000 
28. 9 settled by particular ordimances ...0.,..tu:css:.+s-ueusseemenees 664,00¢ 
29. Annual interests for balance of accounts of various contractors 1,272,000 
30. Supplementary expenses to complete the payment for salaries 
in the various offices of the States— 
In Brittany v4...02p.c0s.s-cesnscssqess ot aenede eee 177,000 
Af Toulouse... .c:cctcijecidentstesseceites ate 122,000 
», Montpellier’..:..3...5. 22 ccuencc eee 2.4.0,000 
Tn Burgundy ::.c6:..stescguectersnepeas et ee eee 92,000 
39 EP POVOUCE’ sv. J. sansonancnseecpeete tts teen ae 326,000 
5 Navarre and Bearn®> [cahcsen, eee 36,000 
= 993,000 
31. Supplementary expenses on account of the Island of Corsica. 250,000 
32. Expenses of various academies and salaries of professors........ 269,000 
38. Royal Lbrary «..ccc.0css.sh ash onsneaettemegqanrensuyaderss sess inate aa 89,000 
34. » ‘printing office | .......::2 saypeesskepectetecrts 0abee een 100,000 
35. Zoological gardens and natural history museuM..............cees 72,000 
36. Lighting of Paris, cleaning of roads, and expenses of ae 
men and-poli¢e > ....:...na-cdensaeere eovabecedoncgentednaetete bite eae Ee 
37. Watchmen and garde de Paris. s..:s..s.c.cssss1stesdeee eee 660,000 
38. Provost marshals of the Ile de France..............csssseresssseeeeoes Sct 195,000 
39. Salaries, interests, and general expenses in connection with 
the royal and other treasuries, the new general revenue A) 
administration, and the commissaires of the expenditure bectamer i | 
department of tbe king’s household................sscsssesseseee devs 
4O.  “PIiSONGTS  .i.5.is.cscssudderdetongercdd iets eee eee ee i nope 82,000 
41 and 42. Assistance to the Jesuits, to hospitals, and religious 
INSEIGUEIONS ...2,...sceverndenseoesoedeleeds praseesnyadsel eae ae are eney aaa mn } ITSO 
43, Indemnities and miscellaneous ordinary expenditure _............ 1,412,000 
44, Expenses of veterinary schools ............cscssse casonrvoeosbeneeecasteeerees 59,000 
45. An of mines and agriculture, \..-cjosccaccs. cesses eee 26,000 
46. aS formerly borne by the principality of Dombes ........ 44,000 
47. Salaries and wages of the governor’s and king’s lieutenants ; 
and in connection with the ordinary garrisons ..... Ps OS } 2527008 
48. Sums granted to the States on various accounts.........eseeeeees 800,000 
49. Amounts for expenses in excess of receipts from the same 
BOUTCO: sicisccstvccsocscesnccsgnetdsdeaseod anes sucstoucegeien yhviinosani sian } 3100 
Total expenditwre....:.::cr+ssa:s eens eee 253,954,000 
Total revente 4 2 .4:,..5. aoscissttearcesee ose eee livres 264,154,000. 
$9 OXPOTCUUTE eo ccncyecocesenscse ese eee ee 3 253,954,000 
Excess of revenue over expenditure ........ 3 10,200,000 


Note.—This excess is exclusive of 17,326,666 livres employed in repayments. 


Il.—German Literature in 1887 and 1888. 


Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Circular of the 
15th May, 1889 :— 


“ We have been favoured, by the courtesy of the publisher of 
the Borsenblatt of the German book trade, with the subjoined sys- ~ 


& 
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tematically-arranged survey of the productions of the German 
book trade in the years 1887 and 1888, which has been compiled 
by Messrs. J. C. Hinrichs, of Leipzig :”— 




















1887. 1888. 
1. Collected works—science of literature, bib- 439 
BEM VAR Pere Rie 2 tktr ince sch ndsacevutssesedscsaceeoesess 430 
I PT safety ee Bios 6205 vas mensccacsaczsosesecoassonreess 1,456 1,623 
3. Jurisprudence, politics, statistics oo... 1,369 1,490 
4. Science of healing, veterinary surgery ............ 1,082 1,108 
5. Natural science, chemistry, pharmacy ............. 867 876 
SC OU ASE SAS 0 re 126 156 
Ta. Pedagogy, German school-books, gymnastics . 2,063 1,957 
PIER LO DOOK Bi eycdeceenc ess sc Sees ccsesersccissecsecsnceesdncsees 464 494 
8. Ancient classics and oriental languages, 585 38 
Ereheeology, Mythology... eisite...cesscseseeseee 5 
9. Modern languages, old German literature _.... 585 543 
10. History, biographies, memoirs, correspondence 722 842 
MET CORTAD DY, CLAVCIS  cocs..nccenceesecnseonsenseteseessescsoons 370 505 
PPPoE ALMEMIALICS, ASLTONOMY +...2..........secseccssressooeees 223 195 
13. Military science, horse training .................00 389 427 
14. Science of trade, technicology ...............0006 725 749 
15. Architecture, engineering, and railway con- } 31747 8 
struction, mining, navigation .............. 44 
UVES SS ld 600) 6 0g 81 E17 
17. Domestic economy and agriculture, gardening 452 429 
18. Polite literature (novels, poetry, drama, &c.) . 1,402 1,423 
19. Fine arts (painting, music, &c.), shorthand.... 648 670 
20, Popular literature, almanacks.................s00.. 000+ 729 780 
SRC MPLABOIIEY, gntcee ceo ca cccke..ncseocveccstacscsensssiecessoeseeee 16 23 
22. Miscellaneous publications ............. cesses 887 753 
SN ecg Eases dodo cnahitoctdaccsfasececontsoseosees A415 374 
apoio cs cgulnccccusanoses 15,972 17,000 





Ill.— Emigration and Immigration in the Year 1888. 


Tue following is a copy of Mr. R. Giffen’s report to the 
Secretary of the Board of Trade on the Statistical Tables relating 
to Emigration and Immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 1888. In continuation of similar reports to be found 
in the Jowrnal for previous years :— 


“These tables, as has frequently been explained in the reports 
presented by this department, do not relate to the passenger 
movement between the United Kingdom and all other countries, 
but only to the passenger movement between the United Kingdom 
and places out of Europe, excluding also all Mediterranean ports. 
They are based on passengers’ lists obtained from all passenger 
vessels in the trade between the United Kingdom and extra- 
Huropean places in the course of administering the Passengers 
Acts, and in some cases where the vessels in question are not 
strictly under the Acts, but whose lists are included for the sake 
of completeness. To make the statistics absolutely complete, it 
_ would be necessary to have similar returns for passengers to and 
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from European ports, but the Acts under which the department 
works do not enable this to be done. The subject is now under 
the notice of the committee on the emigration and immigration 
of foreigners in connection with the question of the immigration 
of foreigners into the United Kingdom for permanent settlement. 
In any case the present returns, having been made up for many 
years, appear to be practically complete with reference to that 
current of emigration to distant non-Huropean places with which 
it was mainly the object of the Passengers Acts to deal. It must 
always be understood that the statistics have never been presented 
by the department as dealing with any other passenger movement. 
‘“‘ Beginning, as usual, with the total figures of emigration, it 
appears that in 1888 the high figures of the previous year 1887 were 
maintained, but not more than maintained. ‘There is no material 
change in the numbers, as the following summary shows :— 


Enugration in 1886, 1887, and 1888. 








Emigrants 
~~ ee of Baitieh, antl kent 
_ including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1888 ............ 398,494 279,928 
‘ Be eae 396,494 281,487 
“s "86 scsteneay 330,801 232,900 





‘It will be noticed also that while there is a slight increase in 
the total emigration of foreigners as well as British and Irish 

included, there is a slight decrease in the numbers of emigrants of 
British and Irish origin only, viz., from 281,487 in 1887 to 279,928 
in 1888. It would be unsafe to conclude from this that the emigra- 
tion of foreigners from their own country to distant places has 
increased. All that is implied is that the portion of the current 
passing through the United Kingdom has increased. It is known 
from past experience that the foreign emigrants to distant coun- 
tries do not use the route wid the United Kingdom to the same 
extent annually, but that the proportion varies as the result of 
competition in the business. In any case, as regards the emigra- 
tion of British and Irish persons only, there is no doubt. There 
has been no farther increase in the volume in 1888, but that 
volume is undoubtedly a large volume. 

‘“* Comparing last year with previous years, it will be recollected 
that in 1886 there was a large increase in the total emigrants over 
the total in 1885, which was a minimum year, and again a large 
increase in 1887 over 1886, though not so large as in 1886 over 
1885. The outward current, which was a growing’ one for several 
years, has thus for a moment ceased to grow, though it does not as 
yet diminish. 

“The proportion of ‘emigrants’ of British and Ivish origin in 
1888 to the total population of the United Kingdom was 0°75 per — 
cent., about the same as in the previous year, which was, as stated 
last year, the highest on record since the year 1854, with the 
exception of the years 1882 and 1883, when the proportions were 
0°79 and 0°90 per cent. respectively. 


re 


- 
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“Of course all these so-called ‘emigrants’ are not really 
‘emigrants,’ large numbers being tourists and travellers, whose 
numbers of late years have, no doubt, increased largely. There is 
a steady increase in the proportion of cabin passengers to the total, 
which may be considered an increase of the travelling element 
mainly, and not an increase of the ‘emigrants’ properly so called. 
This was noticed last year; but, again, there is a large increase in 
the cabin passengers in 1888 over 1887, viz., from 60,754 in 1887 
to 65,658. Ten years ago the usual numbers were about 40,000 


only. Itis considered unnecessary to repeat a comparative table 


for a series of years included in last year’s report, but those 
interested will find full particulars for 1888 in a statement 
appended to the first of the tables annexed, which may be com- 
pared with similar statements which have appeared in previous 
reports from 1876 to the present time. 

“« As noticed last year also, there has again been a small emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom to places out of, Europe vid the 


continental ports, Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Amsterdam, the totals 


not coming into the present returns. A statement as to this 
emigration in a form which has now been employed for several 
years is subjoined, with comparative figures for the previous year.” 
The amount is too small to affect the annexed tables materially, 
but for what they are worth those interested can refer to them. 
The emigration by this indirect route still shows no tendency to 
increase. 

“‘ Passing next to the question of the immigration, it has again 
to be noticed, as has so often been done in previous years, that 
coincident with the increase in emigration itself, there is also an 
increase in immigration, and that this last increase continues even 


2 Emigration from the United Kingdom to the United States in 1888, vid 
continental ports. 





Adults. Children 
: under 12 Years 
of Age Total. 


Nationality. Married. Single. and Infants. 








Males. | Females. 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. { Males. | Females. 





































































































giolishy. 2% 7......-. 349 188 545 | 184 | 127 154 [1,021 | 526 
BEOLCI 2 t:....0..... 33 pe 45 ae 15 21 93 76 
Se 32 24. 40 21 ue 14 83 59 
BEEN oosssaass.:. 414 | 236 | 630] 237 .|153 | 189 |1,197| 661 
Foreigners ........ 281 215 433 | 179 66 101 780 | 495 
Grand total....| 695 450 |1,063 | 416 | 219 290 [1,977 | 1,156 
Corresponding| . 
figures for 1887 
Total British A pape 
Rad fan 509 312 766 191 163 214 [1,438 4i% 
Foreigners ........ 277 161 446 | 138 7A 99 797 | 398 
Grand total....| 786 473 |1,212 | °329 | 237 313 | 2,235 | 1,115 
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after emigration itself begins to fall off, the maximum being 
reached for immigration in the first years when emigration receives 
a check. Whether we are to infer now that a turn of the tide of 
emigration at present has been reached remains to be seen; but 
certainly in 1888 there has been a considerable increase in immi- 
gration, whereas, as we have seen, there is but little increase in 
emigration generally, and even a slight decline in emigration of 
persons of British and Irish origin only. These figures as to 
immigration are: 


Immigration in 1886, 1887, and 1888. 























: Immigrants 
SS Bh ae of British-and Irish 
including Foreigners. Origin only. 
Number of immigrants in 1888 ........ 128,879 94,133 
. 7 a ne, 119,013 85,475 
sp ‘SG ese 108,879 80,018 


‘The increase, it will be observed, is for the most part an 
increase of the immigration of British and Irish persons only, 
though of course we are not to infer there is not a return on the 
same scale of foreigners to their country of origin, whatever may 
have happened to the return-current by way of the United 
Kingdom only. What is certain is that along with the slight 
check to British and Irish emigration, there is a considerable 
increase of immigration. This has been an ordinary sign of the 
beginning of a falling off in emigration itself, and it has now to 
be seen what the actual cost of the movement in the current yes 
and the next two or three years, will be. 

‘‘ Passing next to the figures of the net emigration, that is deduct- 
ing the number of immigrants from the number of emigrants, and 
showing the balance only, we get the following comparison :-— 


Hucess of Emigrants. 














Total Number Passengers 
of of British and Irish 
Passengers. Origin only. 
Number of emigrants in 1888............ 398,494 279,928 
=, immigrants GOO ed iter 128,879 94,133 
Excess of emigrants in 1888 .... 269,615 185,795 | 
Corresponding excess in 1887 ............ 277,481 196,012 
aa hal se. TR 221,922 152,882 





“Thus, while the figures of gross emigration show hardly any 
change in 1888 compared with 1887, yet a distinct check to the 
movement is apparent if we look at the net emigration. The 
surplus emigrating is still large, but_as compared with the large 
increase in the surplus i in 1886 over 1885, and again in 1887 over 
1886, there is a decided change. The proportion of this net 
emigration of British and Ivish persons only to the total popula- 


. 
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tion of the United Kingdom, which was as high as o 53 per cent. 
in 1887, has already fallen to 0°50 per cent. 

“It is to be observed that if the tide of emigration has really 
turned at this point, the maximum point has not been so high as 
in 1882 and 1888, the previous date of a maximum emigration 
movement. In these years the proportions of the net emigration 
to the total population were as high as 0°64 and 0°69 per cent., 
_whereas the turning point has now been apparently at 0°53 per 
cent. Altogether the fluctuations in the movement would seem to 
have been less violent than they have been. The rise to 0°64 and 
0°69 per cent. in 1882 and 1883 was from a minimum of o'11 and 
0°09 per cent. in 1876 and 1877, with low proportions also in the 
two years following, whereas the minimum from which the late 
rise took place was no lower than 0°34 per cent. in 1885. It 
cannot be yet affirmed with tertainty, of course, that the tide has 
really turned, but as forme1 experience points to the interpre- 
tation of the facts, the emigration returns of the present year may 
be watched with the more interest. 

‘The proportion of the Irish emigration to the total from the 
United Kingdom was 26 per cent. in 1888, as compared with 
28 per cent. in 1887, a comparatively slight change. The propor- 
tion has almost steadily declined since 1880, when it was as high 
as 41 per cent., but the present proportion is only a little under 
the average of what has prevailed since 1876. On the other hand, 
the proportion of the Scotch emigration to the total has sensibly 
risen, from about 10 per cent., which was the average in 1885, and 
for many years previous, to 11 per cent. in 1886, 12 per cent. in 
1887, and 13 per cent. in 1888. 

“‘ Notwithstanding these changes in the percentage of the 
nationalities of emigrants from the United Kingdom, the desti- 
nations of emigrants continue to be much the same. The United 
States take about 70 per cent., British North America 13 per cent., 
Australasia 11 per cent., and other places 6 per cent. The slight 
changes for the moment are however slightly in the direction of a 
diminution in the proportion to the United States, the change 
being from 72 per cent. in 1887 to 70 per cent. in 1888; and in the 
direction of a decrease to Australasia, the change being from 12 per 
cent. in 1887 to 11 per cent. in 1888; and, on the other hand, in the 
direction of an augmentation in the proportion to British North 
America, the change being from 11 per cent. in 1887 to 13 per 
cent. in 1888; and in the direction of an augmentation in the 
proportion to all other places, the change here being from 5 per 
cent. in 1887 to 6 per cent. in 1888. This last change seems to 
be a little noteworthy when analysed, as being not unconnected 
probably with the gold discoveries in the Transvaal, to which it is 
currently reported emigration is steadily increasing. Comparing 
Table IV in the Appendix with a similar table in the return for 
the previous year, it will be seen that the total British and Irish 
emigration to the Cape in 1888 was 6,466, whereas the numbers in 
1887 were only 4,909. The increase is small in amount compared 
with the total figures of emigration, but they are probably signifi- 
cant as an indication. The increase in the emigration to Central 


and South America, from 2,699 in 1887 to 4,699 in 1888, appears 
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to be noteworthy for similar reasons. There was a similar increase 
in the emigration of foreigners to the Cape and Central and South 
America in 1888, but the numbers in question are very small. 

“The season for emigration has not yet commenced in 1889, 
but there are signs that the passenger movement to the Cape is 
still an increasing one. 

“On the question of the connection between the figures of 
emigration and the revival of trade, the inference from the facts 
now stated, according to former experience, would seem to be that 
the prosperity in trade, of which an increase in emigration is one 
of the signs in the earlier years of a period of prosperity, has got 
beyond the early stages. Its long continuance after emigration is 
really checked seems hardly to be counted upon. The accounts of 
prosperity in trade from all the manufacturing centres are still 
highly satisfactory, but the connection between emigration figures 
and those of trade prosperity makes it all the more expedient that 
the figures during the present year should be carefully followed. 

‘‘In last year’s report a table was included showing the number 
of emigrants from British ports rejected by the United States 
authorities and sent back to the United Kingdom on the ground 
that they were likely to become a public charge. ‘The figures were 
for the years 1886 and 1887, and similar figures for 1888 having 
been obtained, the table in last year’s report is now subjoined, 
with the addition of the later figures :— 


Table showing the Total Number of Emigrants who were Rejected by the 
United States Authorities and sent back to the United Kingdom during — 
the Years 1886, 1887, and 1888, on the ground that they were likely to 
become a Public Charge. 


[From returns supplied by shipowners. | 
































Adults. | Children and Infants. Total. 
Nationality. | 
Males. |} Females. Males. | Females. || Males. | Females. | Total. 
1886. 
British and Irish... 27 43 4 5 31 48 | 79am 
Foreigners ............ 37 29 15 10 52 39° 91 
Total ....... 64 72 19 15 83 87 170 





British and Irish..| 32 
Foreigners ............ 


























ObaL Ae 37 
British and Irish..| 36 39 8 ‘ Ad 44 48 
Foreigners ............ éé 7 1 — 8 7 15 
Total. yi. 43 46 | 
| 
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“The rejections for the three years have thus been 170, 98, and 
103, of which the British and Irish were respectively 79, 80, and 88. 

“Tt will of course be understood that these are not the rejec- 
tions by the United States of all immigrants; they are only the 
rejections of immigrants from British ports. Comparing them 
with the reports of the American Emigration Commissioners, the 
rejections of immigrants from British ports would appear to have 
been only a small part of the total. 

“‘ Details are given as usual in the Appendix as to the chief 
ports of embarkation; the sex, age, condition, and occupation of 
emigrants; the amounts of detention-money recovered by emigra- 
tion officers, and other points. Comparative tables are also added, 
giving many figures as to emigration and immigration for a series 
of years. 

‘lables, formerly given for many years, showing, as far as 
could be ascertained, the amounts of remittances made by settlers 
in the United States, British North America, and other places, to 
friends at home, have been omitted in the present return. They 
have always been presented by the department under protest as 
necessarily incomplete, while there is no possibility of making 
them complete, so that they have always been lable to miscon- 
struction, although some people found them interesting as showing 
that considerable sums are remitted in the way described, with a 
tendency on the whole for the amount so remitted to increase.” 





\ 


IV.—The Coal Question: “ Bunker’’ Coal Consumed. 


Wits reference to Mr. Price-Williams’s Paper on “The Coal 
Question,” to be found in the previous part of this Journal for 
March, we extract the following from an article in the South 
Wales Daily News of the 15th May, 1889, published at Cardiff, 
under the title of ‘“‘The Exhaustion of our Coal Fields,” as bearing 
on the question of the “ Bunker” coal consumed. The article is 
signed “ Cheviot.” 


“There is one point on which the able compiler seems just a 
‘leetle’ at sea. That is, the bunker coal question. It has 
occasioned some controversy at this port, and hence Cardiffians 
have a peculiar right to discuss the subject. It is a big thing 
here, as it totals up to over a million tons per annum. Mr. Price- 
Williams says: ‘The large increase in the quantity of coal used 
in steam navigation since 1869 is especially noticeable, no doubt 
mainly attributable to the very rapid increase in the number and 
tonnage of steamers during that period. At the time of the Coal 
Commission the coal consumed by steamers, engaged both in the 
foreign and coastwise trade, amounted to about 37 million tons.’ 
If so, the Commission must have got a special account prepared, or 
have made an estimate for the coasting trade especially. There 
are no returns made to the Government of coasting bunkers, and 
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the foreign division has only been published in the ‘ Mineral 
Statistics’ within the present decade. He goes on to say: ‘In 
1887 the coal required by steamers engaged in the foreign trade 
alone amounted to 6,869,000 tons ; and inasmuch as the number of 
steamers engaged in the coasting trade is more than three times 
greater, with a considerably larger aggregate tonnage, it may 
safely be assumed that the coal consumed by these coasting 
steamers must have equalled, if not exceeded, the amount of coal 
required by the foreign going steamers. ‘The total coal consump- 
tion in respect of steam navigation must therefore have amounted 
in 1887 to at least 13 million tons, or more than four times the 
amount consumed in 1869.’ : 

“In the discussion which followed, Mr. Giffen (very properly) 
demurred to this view, and alleged, as the coasting voyages were 
shorter, it did not follow that there was so much coal used as in 
the foreign trade. 

“Tt happens that the point here made can be pretty well 
proved. At Cardiff the dock accounts give the total coal shipped 
for all purposes. If, from that sum, the foreign and coasting cargo 
shipments, together with the foreign bunkers, as returned to the 
custom house, be deducted, the balance will show the amount 
required for coasting bunkers, sailing ships’ use, tug bunkers, river 
steamers, &c. As, at such a large port, there may be some dis- 
crepancy between two such large accounts in the time of closing 
at the end of a year, it is better to take an average of at least four 
years, as follows :— 


Excess of Dock Account over Customs. 











Year [884 ciscis.cssioossdebeneetiesatac an een ee eee 216,088 tons 
10 
3 BD... pcencasessedngcennatedtppec¥ gor>nctey aetna ass ine aan £31,548 5, 
“ 
id: POM ot PA me 183,936 4, 
? 
- BT sessslarscosessctttteueeeecetesstsuesteq heathy aan Ean 216,088 ,, 
AVCTA LO tsksis socks Scene ee 186,915 5, 
Deduct for tugs (amount ascertained).. 35,000 tons 
. Bail shipes tise" AS dass tree 15 ;000 tye 
* river steamers, hoppers, &c. 2eeen 
(estimated) ........c.csccss0ee , tc 
70,000 tons 
Balance for coasting bunkers ...........:ccceseees 116,915 55 





The coasting steam tonnage cleared averaged in those four years 
586,994 register, which would give 19 per cent. for their bunkers 
as above. The steam tonnage cleared foreignwise averaged 
3,294,786, and the foreign bunkers 974,405 tons, or 29 per cent. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, at a coaling port, the 
coasters ship bunkers to serve them at clearing at the next port, or 
more of them. Hence the Cardiff percentage would be much above 
the average for the whole kingdom. This is proved in another 
way. ‘There is a coasting steamer which trades regularly between 


3 One per cent. as per charter party. 


“ 
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Cardiff and London, carrying coal from the former port and 
returning in ballast. An average of a voyage per week is made, 
or five days’ steaming and two in port. The annual steaming days 
would average about 260, and at 10 tons bunker consumption 
would give 2,600 tons per annum. ‘The vessel is 728 tons net 
register, and has the ordinary compound engines. For 52 voyages 
the aggregate net register tonnage at both ports ought to represent 
75,712 tons. As no account is taken of vessels clearing in ballast at 
London, half of this tonnage would not appear in the navigation 
and shipping annual account. The bunkers are all shipped at 
Cardiff, as it is a coal port. On the Cardiff clearances (37,856 
tons) the ratio would be 70 tons per thousand register, or 35 tons 
on the double tonnage. The average steam tonnage cleared at 
Cardiff in four years (1884-87) in the coasting trade was 586,994. 
At 70 tons per thousand register the amount would be 41,000 tons 
of bunker coal yearly. This is 75,000 tons short of the amount 
stated above, and must be accounted for by the larger quantity 
shipped at acoal port by coasting steamers trading to other ports 
where no bunkers are obtainable. Be this as it may, it proves that 
Mr. Giffen’s theory is correct as to the small amount of coasting 
bunkers used in comparison to that consumed on foreign voyages. 

“If we apply the same basis, as afforded by the typical steamer 
taken, to the whole coasting trade, what is the result ? 

“The coasting steam tonnage cleared at ports in the United 
Kingdom and Isle of Man in 1887 was about 294 million tons, 
But at p. 167 of the Shipping Return is the following note: ‘It 
has not been found practicable to keep any record of vessels 
clearing coastwise in ballast from London.’ If however we take 
the whole entries, cargoes and ballast, of that port, and deduct the 
clearances—that is, for steamers only—we get 3,883,424 tons in 
1887 unaccounted for. If the vessels came into the port they 
probably left again. Hence it is fair to add this tonnage to the 
total given above for the whole kingdom. That would give a gross 
total of at least 33 million tons steamers cleared coastwise. ‘This 
sum, at 35 tons per thousand (typical instance), gives us I,15 5,000 
tons bunkers used in the coasting trade in 1887. This of course 
is only an approximation, but is certainly much nearer the 
truth than the 6,869,000 tons assumed by Mr. Price-Williams. It 
does not include the large quantities used by steam tugs and small 
river craft, which are not included in the navigation return, 
because they are not ‘cleared’ at the Custom House. It is safe to 
say that the total sum of all the bunker coal used on our coasts 1s 
contained within the limit of 2 million tons. 

“With regard to the ‘bunkers’ consumed on foreign voyages, 
it is also within the mark to presume that the sum of 6,869,000 
tons returned for 1887 in the shipping bills at the Custom House 
is not nearly the amount actually used. A foreign going steamer 
usually ships: what will cover her outward trip, and bunkers again 
as she goes along. To prove this position let us take an actual 
typical case. A steamer of 1,348 nett register, of 200 nominal 
horse power, triple expansion engines, usually makes about four 
Black Sea voyages per annum from the Bristol Channel. This 
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vessel consumes about 14 tons of coal per diem. In 256 steaming 
days in the year the consumption is 3,584 tons. The aggregate 
register tonnage cleared on four voyages per annum is 5,392. The 
consumption, therefore, per thousand tons register is 664 tons 
for bunkers per annum. ‘This ratio appled to the steam tonnage 
cleared from the United Kingdom in 1887, namely, 26 millions, 
gives :— <a 8 
13,944,000 for British. 
3,320,000 ,, foreign. 


17,264,000 ‘Total. 





as the gross bunker coal required. . 

‘Tf 20 per cent. be added for difference between triple expan- 
sion and ‘ compound’ type—as stated by Mr. Glover—we get over 
21 million tons. Of course some of it is used by foreign steamers, 
which may not return to the United Kingdom within the year; 
and even by such British steamers. On the other hand, vessels 
may arrive which have sailed in a previous year and have ‘bun- 
kered’ abroad. As the major portion of steam.tonnage is British, 


and trades to and fro regularly; as also the amount of 21 million — 


tons is threefold what is returned for the bunkers ‘cleared,’ 
it is fair to assume that millions of tons shipped foreignwise as 
cargo are ultimately used in bunkering our steamers in foreign 
orts. 
ae: Still another view may be taken of this question. In the 
typical instances of steamers adduced, it is found that the coaster 
(compound engines) burns 3°57 tons bunker coal per register ton 
per annum. The other type (triple expansion) burns 2°65 per 
register ton per annum. The average is 3:11. Now, excluding the 
lake steamers of America (1°3 million tons) the seagoing steamers 
of the world are—4 3 million tons British, and 2°2 million tons 
foreign. Assuming they are all employed (which of course would 
not be so at all times) the bunkers consumed would stand thus :— 


Tons. 
British steamers ................ 4°3 x 3°11 = 13,373,000 
Foraign ..ebsa 2°2 x 311 = 6,842,000 
Total oy. 6:40--etee oe ee 20,215,000 





or about 20; million tons, bunker coal, burnt all over the ocean 
in a year. 

“This sum is pretty near what we have got in another way, 
namely :-— 


Tons. 
Coasting and tug bunkers... 2,000,000 
Foreign-going British  ...........cssssecseeeees 13,944,000 
»  ‘weesels (as above) © 2.25025m 6,842,000 
TPotig dy ieccands -<pbedaaicns ee 22,786,000 





Of course this is only a rough statement, and an adjustment could 
only be approximated by allowing for vessels that are not 
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employed, and for those which use the modern plans of engines, 
forced draught, &e. Nevertheless the following points are fairly 
demonstrated: That the coasting bunkers are only about one-sixth 
of the foreign in British trade; and that a large share of our coal 
exports are used up as bunkers. It is evident that, for every 
million tons of steamers registered, we will require more than 
3 million tons yearly of steam coal for their use. Since 1870 
we have added 3 million tons to our steam fleet, or at the rate 
of nearly a million every five years. The foreigner is likely to 
follow us fast in that respect, for he has a large sailing fleet to 
convert in order to compete on anything like even terms. It is 
therefore evident that in future years there will be a much 
heavier demand for the steam coal of Wales for bunkering 
purposes.” 


V —WNotes on Economical and Statistical Works. 


Infe and Labour of the People, vol. i, East London. Edited by 
Charles Booth. london: Williams and Norgate, 1889. 

The task attempted, and successfully accomplished, in this 
volume of upwards of 600 pages, by Mr. Booth and his collabo- 
rateurs, will, we venture to think, be regarded by economists and 
statisticians alike with an admiring astonishment, which will 
deepen and intensify with almost every page they read. For they 
will find presented to them a picture of the labour and life 
of Hast London—its classes, its trades, and some of its special 
features—which for faithful and unbiassed portrayal of almost 
microscopic detail it would be hard to parallel, and it would, we 
believe, be impossible to surpass. All those who have helped 
Mr. Booth in this great undertaking, have, it is evident, caught 
the contagion of that spirit of patient inquiry, that resolute deter- 
mination to see and place upon record the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, that preference to paint things rather too dark than too 
light, in order to be on the safe side, which were manifested in 
the two papers which were read before the Royal Statistical 
Society in 1887 and 1888, and may be said to have furnished the basis 
of the present volume. The first part consists of these two papers 
rearranged and enlarged. The method of investigation pursued 
is set forth with, greater explicitness, specimens of the books of 
notes of the inquirers are furnished (pp. 7—24), a typical analysis of 
household expenditure is supplied (pp. 106, &c.) to illustrate more 
definitely what is meant by the terms “ poor’ and “‘ very poor;”’ 
and new chapters are added, one giving an account of such 
institutions in the East End as building and friendly societies, 
working men’s clubs—whether social, political, or philanthropic— 
and co-operative stores; and the other suggesting a mode of 
dealing with that class of very poor with casual earnings (Mr. Booth’s 
Class B), which he considers to present the real crwa of social 
reform. In the second part the various trades and occupations of 
the people are described under different heads. Miss Potter, whose 
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writing throughout is as attractive in literary form as it is minute 
and precise in description, reprints two articles contributed to the 
Nineteenth Century, one on the docks, and the other on tailoring; 
boot making, furniture making, tobacco workers, and the silk 
manufacture, are dealt with by various writers; and a long chapter 
is assigned to the important topic of woman’s work. Were we 
inclined to be hypercritical, we could have suggested that this 
chapter might have been more appropriately included in Part III; 
for it belongs rather to the special subjects than to the trades. 
Among these special subjects the Editor himself writes on 
Sweating, Mr. Llewellyn Smith on Influx of Population, and 
Miss Potter.on the Jewish Community. 

It is however impossible to do adequate justice to such a 
volume by any summary analysis of its contents. We have no 
hesitation in saying that it seems to us, beyond all comparison, the 
most important contribution which has yet been made to our 
knowledge of the real condition of the Hast End of London. The 
papers of the Editor himself are familiar to the readers of this 
Journal, the contributions of Miss Potter and Mr. Schloss to the 
effective study of social questions have already secured a well- 
earned reputation; and we can accord no higher praise to the 
other writers than to say that they are worthy of the company in 
which they are found. The prevailing tone of the book is honest 
hard work, and the result is a truthful record of multifarious 
fact. It is, as the Editor remarks, an attempt to lift up here and 
there parts of the curtain which obscures the Hast End of London 
from our view. And this, if we may be forgiven the apparent 


contradiction, has, as we might expect a@ priort, some unexpected 


consequences. Indeed, the general impression which will, we 
imagine, be left‘on the minds of most candid readers by a perusal of 
the book, will be how unreal, in particular details at least, are the 
ideas of Hast London which they have previously formed, and how 
numerous the popular epinions which have to give way before the 
searching test of fact to which they are here subjected. Nay, were 
not the statements of the various writers supported in almost, if 


not absolutely, every ease by recorded fact, some readers might be 


inclined to dismiss them as paradoxes. There can be no doubt, 
for example, that in the light of the evidence afforded by. the 
careful investigations of Mr. Booth and his colleagues, some of the 
darkest tints of the popular picture must give way in places to 
more cheerful and favourable colouring, and that the dimensions 
of the evils connected by the popular imagination with the indus- 
tries of the East End must be reduced to a more careful and 
accurate standard. The volume, while it by no means warrants 
an unreasoning optimism, certainly shows that pessimism has been 
carried to excessive lengths. Many persons for example would be 
surprised to learn that the popular conception of the “sweater” 
and of the ‘‘sweating system” cannot be reconciled with fact 
—that a sweater in the sense of an idle middleman, is one of an 
infinitesimal number, and that in most cases the sweater really 
works as hard as his helpers, if he does not work harder. There 
are at least five varieties of system which might be brought under 
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the term; and sweating really represents, so it would seem, certain 
evils which attach to more than one system. Nor again is it 
the English skilled worker who is chiefly or primarily affected by 
Jewish competition in the tailoring trade; it is rather a different 
class of commodities which Jews are engaged in producing, and a 
different kind of demand which they meet. They compete for the 
most part with the provincial factory and female labour, rather 
than with English journeymen tailors and trades unionists. And 
once more, it is somewhat surprising to learn that among women’s 
industries the fur trade, which is perhaps the worst paid, is 
one in which Gentiles predominate; and that the well paid tobacco 
industry is almost entirely in Jewish hands. Jewish immigration, 
too, apparently has now stopped, in the sense that, through the 
instrumentality of that Jewish Board of Guardians whose action 
is as commonly misconceived, as its designation is inappropriate, 
more Jews leave London than remain there. The nature in fact 
of the general influx of population needs very careful review 
and interpretation; for the countrymen who come to London 
apparently supply a kind of labour which Londoners themselves 
could not; and it may well be the case that but for the influx 
Londoners would die out in the second or third generation. 

In this way the truthful record of fact contained in this volume 
helps to dispel some popular illusions. And it also compels us to 
reconsider some common opinions of another class. One of the 
most familiar and frequent topics of socialistic literature is the 
evil connected with the rise of the factory system and the decay 
of small domestic industries. But it is a striking commentary on 
this to notice how nearly every writer in the book points out that 
the characteristic evil of Hast London is the multiplication of 
small masters—the ease with which a man can start on his own 
account with a little capital, and the reckless competition which 
ensues. It is the prosecution of industry in domestic establish- 
ments outside the sphere of the factory inspector. The unvarying 
verdict of Mr. Booth and his colleagues is given in favour of the 
larger establishments, and they uniformly demand greater publicity 
and organisation. The tobacco trade—that oasis in the wilderness 
of Hast London—is a trade in which tolerably good wages are 
paid; but it is also a trade which is carried on in factories under 
inspection. It is a trade where costly machinery and excise 
regulations necessitate considerable capital, and it is a trade where 
skill is needed and the workers are organised. It is the compara- 
tively unskilled nature of most of the East End occupations, the 
excessive subdivision of labour which that want of skill both 
implies and facilitates, the multiplication of small masters with a 
little capital, which allows of the rapid expansion of production in 
seasons of activity, and does not permit of their living on their 
savings and refraining from selling their goods at any price in 
seasons of depression—it is these circumstances which are the 
source of the peculiar troubles of Hast London. It is not the 
presence, it is rather the absence of the capitalistic factory system 
denounced by socialists which has led to these results; and it is a 
strange irony of fate which has produced such consequences. 
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And so the value of the work performed by the writers of this 
volume may perhaps be said to lie in a large measure in the way 
in which they compel us to revise our opinions and ideas. They 
prevent us from travelling on the wrong path of reform, they help 
us to arrive at a correct diagnosis of the disease. We are exceed- 
ingly grateful—as indeed we are in duty bound to be—for this ; 
and we look forward with impatient interest to the second volume, 
which is to deal in a similar way with South and Central London. 


Profit-Sharing between Employer and Hmployée. By Nicholas | 


Paine Gilman. London: Macmillan and Co., 1889. 

Mr. Gilman has written a valuable book on an interesting and 
important subject. He has collected with great care all the 
instances of profit-sharing on which he has been able to obtain 
information; he has recorded—in some cases with very minute 
detail—the character, the history, and the results of these various 
industrial experiments; and he has deduced from this record such 
conclusions as he thinks can be drawn with safety and advantage 
of the conditions and circumstances under which such ventures 
are likely to meet with success or to issue in failure. He has, in 
short, made a solid and sensible contribution to the study and 
development of a promising branch of industrial reform. 

His book is the more valuable because, with a few minor excep- 
tions, he has carefully avoided any suspicion of extravagance. It 
is true that he sometimes exhibits the natural failings. of an 
advocate ; for he is—and it would be a marvel if he were not—an 
advocate as well as a narrator and critic. For example, when 
discussing the present wages-system, he compares the ‘‘ would-be 
employer” of labour and the “ would-be employée”’ with the 
buyer and seller of products; and, allowing that in both cases 
there is a natural antagonism of interests, he proceeds to remark 
that the latter, unlike the former, generally find a modus vivendt, 
and seldom ‘“‘engage in mutually destructive warfare.” But he 


fails, in our judgment, to lay adequate stress on the essential 


distinction between the two cases. It is that in the latter case 
the subject of the bargain is an inanimate commodity, but in the 


former it is endowed with life and feeling, sympathies and anti-. 


pathies. It is these sympathies and antipathies which, while they 
increase the possibility of advantage which may follow upon the 
adoption of a system of profit-sharing, increase also the possibility 
of failure; and we must recognise the evil, if we claim the good. 
This Mr. Gilman sometimes—though seldom—fails to do. He 
is sometimes a little—though it be only a little—inclined to 
exaggerate the possibilities and to under-estimate the difficulties 
of industrial partnership. He points out in his full and interesting 
account of M. Leclaire, that in his establishment the scheme has 
now attained, after a long process of gradual improvement, an 
elaborate development; and he notices once more that another 
employer, a Mr. Goffinon, “made haste slowly and wisely ;’ but 
he is a little sanguine in anticipating that subsequent ventures will 
derive such bencfit from acquaintance with the recorded experience 
of these undertakings—their difficulties and their dangers —that 
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they will escape the necessity of passing through that experience 
themselves. Again he mentions the praise bestowed by Babbage 
upon the system pursued in the Cornish mines; but it is at any 
rate not devoid of suggestive significance that the later develop- 
ment of that system has tended to the encroachment of tutwork 
on tribute—of the less on the more advanced illustration of indus- 
trial partnership. Nor does Mr. Gilman appear to us to render 
quite adequate justice to the theory of the so-called ‘“ co-operative 
productive” establishments of the English Wholesale Society. 
They do not, it is true, in most cases give a bonus to labour; and 
their title might therefore be justly considered a misnomer. But 
_ we remember to have heard from a zealous co-operator the conten- 
tion that, nasmuch as the members of the co-operative societies 
are chiefly working men, the working man is as interested as a 
consumer as he is as a producer, and that the actual worker in 
many cases thus shares or should share in the profits of the 
undertaking. At any rate the difficulty which has hitherto been 
experienced in introducing the principle of profit-sharing, in its 
true and full application, into the co-operative movement in 
England—despite of zealons—in some cases perhaps of over- 
zealous—advocacy, does enable us, in some sense at least, to gauge 
some of the difficulties of its more extended adoption. And when 
Mr. Gilman describes—and perhaps justifiably—such devices as 
arbitration and conciliation and sliding scales as necessarily imper- 
fect and temporary stages of development, we are inclined to 
observe that the imperfections which attach to these stages, and 
the narrowness of the industrial area over which they are adopted, 
do throw some doubt on the possibility of making at present any 
general advance—such as Mr. Gilman seems sometimes, though 
not always, to anticipate—to the more perfect and permanent stage 
of profit-sharing. Nor should it be forgotten that some of his 
examples of profit-sharing are fully as elaborate and complicated 
as he declares—and rightly—the sliding scale seems to be. 

But we have dwelt too long on the minor—for they are very 
minor—blemishes of Mr. Gilman’s book; and we have been only 
enmpelled to do so because of their contrast with its general 
excellence. The system of profit-sharing is one of which the 
future is as full of promise as the past is encouraging; and we 
might readily pardon in an advocate, or even describer, of such a 
system far more heinous failings than those of which Mr. Gilman 
ean be fairly accused. The future is full of promise, because the 
system is elastic and capable of most varied development. The 
share of profits given to the workmen may be determinate, or it 
may depend on the decision from time to time of the employer. 
It may be paid down in cash, or it may be invested for the benefit 
of the participants, and thus used as a means of compulsory or 
voluntary insurance. Or, thirdly and lastly, it may be treated partly 
in one way, and partly in another. And Mr. Gilman adopts the 
sound position of looking forward to an evolution, and not a 
revolution, of the wages system. He recognises, with M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the intrinsic naturalness and the wide prevalence of the 
system, and we should have no quarrel at all with him if, despite of 
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the fact that he does not profess to regard profit-sharing as a 
panacea, he would allow a little more place than he seems in some 
passages inclined to do in the future evolution of the wages system 
to such expedients as piece-work, as prizes for economy, as sliding 
scales and conciliation, and, we would even add, as co-operation. 
Our belief is that the wages system will evolve in many ways, 
and that among these profit-sharing will occupy a conspicuous 
position. . 

For its past experience, carefully and fairly interpreted, is 
undoubtedly very encouraging. There have indeed been failures, 
and its record in this country is scanty and fragmentary. In the 
cases where it has been successful, 1 might be possible to attribute 
that success, in some cases, largely to the personal influence of a 
remarkable man like Leclaire, or in others to the intelligence of the 
workmen. But the variety of the industries and the conditions 
where it has been successful, would rather lead us to assign greater 
importance to the advantages of the system itself. It unites the 
benefit of the interested and experienced management of the em- 
ployer to the interested and organised labour of the workman. It 
provides a new addition to the wages of the latter, but 1t also—and 
this is the kernel of the problem—adds to the profit of the employer, 
for it increases the energy and goodwill, it diminishes the waste, with 
which the business is worked. It has been strikingly successful in 
France, where perhaps it has been assisted by the French laws of 
partnership. It has not hitherto been successful in England, 
partly perhaps, as Jevons pointed out, owing to the comparatively 
recent date of the greater facilities of partnership, and partly also, 
as Mr. Gilman maintains, in consequence of the failures, or 
supposed failures, of such ventures as those of Messrs. Briggs 
and Co., and Messrs. Fox, Head, and Co. We may however look 
with some confidence for more numerous and successful experi- 
ments in future. Of one thing at least there can be little 
doubt—and the examination of employers’ books by representative 
accountants under a sliding scale, the meeting of masters and men 
on committees of conciliation and boards of arbitration, are in this 
connection closely related to those committees and that ‘“ noyau”’ 
of selected workmen found in many of Mr. Gilman’s instances of 
profit-sharing—there can be little doubt that in the future- the 
workman will exercise more voice in the management of business 
concerns; and Mr. Gilman, by his sober, faithful, and exhaustive 
record of past and present experiments in profit-sharing, has done 
much to increase the number, and to render more certain the 
success, and less probable the failure of similar ventures in the 
future. We heartily recommend his book to the study of employers 
and workmen, of social reformers and economic students; and we 
believe that it will be recognised as the classical work on the 
subject, for he has freely and frankly availed himself of the labour 
of previous writers in the same field. 


The Elements of Vital Statistics. By Arthur Newsholme. 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co., 1889. 
Dr. Newsholme has produced a compendium of the principles 
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and methods of vital statistics which will, we think, be a valuable 
aid not only to those junior medical officers of health and others 
preparing for sanitary examinations, whose requirements he has 
had specially in view, but also to statistical students generally. 
The arrangement adopted in the book is as lucid and orderly as 
the information contained appears to be accurate and exhaustive. 
The facts are derived in the main from the Registrar-General’s 
reports, to which Dr. Newsholme pays a well-earned tribute of 
high commendation; but these are supplemented by the other 
authorities enumerated in the useful bibliography prefixed to the 
volume. Nor is the author content merely to give a full account of 
existing methods of obtaining vital statistics, but he also advances 
many wise and suggestive criticisms, which will, we hope, bear 
fruit in improved registration. The book is divided into two 
main sections. In the first he considers the sources of information, 
in the second the information derived from those sources. In the 

first chapter the census returns are explained and criticised, and 
_ we are not surprised to find that Dr. Newsholme strongly advocates 
a quinquennial census. In the second chapter the registration of 
births and deaths is considered, and in the third the registration of 
sickness, so far as 1t is now practised, and so far also as an exten- 
sion of the system is desirable. The fourth chapter is devoted to 
marriage statistics, and attention is drawn to the general decline in 
the marriage rate since 1874, and the increase since that time in 
the mean age of marriage. In the fifth chapter birth statistics are 
similarly treated, and in the sixth those of deaths. We then pass 
with the seventh chapter to the discussion of different matters con- 
nected with mortality statistics, dealing first with the male and 
female mortality at different ages; in the eighth chapter, with the 
influence of climate and social condition; in the ninth, with the 
density of population; and in the tenth, with the effect of occupa- 
tion. In the eleventh chapter the mortality from zymotic diseases 
is considered, and in the twelfth the relation of small pox and 
vaccination—a subject specially important in view of the recent 
appointment of a Royal Commission, and the stir created by the 
article on vaccination in the Hnclyclopedia Britannica. Dr. News- 
holme, it is hardly necessary to say, abides by the orthodox position. 
In the thirteenth chapter the mortality occasioned by special 
diseases is discussed; in the fourteenth a good account is given of 
the various well known life tables; in the fifteenth the question of 
the duration of life is considered ; in the sixteenth the causes and 
extent of the important decline in the English death-rate are set 
forth ; in the seventeenth and eighteenth, statistics of sickness, and 
army and navy statistics, are treated of, and the volume concludes 
with a valuable and instructive chapter on statistical fallacies. 
The summary we have given of its contents will serve better than 
any detailed criticism or review to indicate its character and to 
testify to its value. Dr. Newsholme has, so far as we can judge, 
performed his task with painstaking diligence and judicious care ; 
and the result is a book as easy for connected study as it will be 
valuable for purposes of occasional reference. It deals indeed with 
the elements of the subject, but it will, we think, repay the atten- 
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tion even of advanced students; and there are few topics on which 
it is more important to impart correct elementary knowledge, for 
few statistics are employed more commonly for practical ends, and 
few are more frequently perverted to support fallacious inferences. 


Reports of Taxation in Various Countries, from the Consuls of the 
United States. Nos. 99 and 100. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1888. 

These reports contain a mass of detailed information on the 
taxation of various European countries. They are, as must be 
the case with all similar compilations, though the fact is some- 
times forgotten by careless students, of unequal value; and they 
contain a large amount of repetition. The student will regret 
that a summary or analysis with a more exact classification is not 
prefixed or appended, and he will observe that Spain and Sweden 
receive as excessively meagre a treatment as that given to Italy or 
to the Netherlands is perhaps unnecessarily lengthy. But he will 
be glad to have access to a record of fact from which, in profession 
and—with few exceptions—also in practice, opinion is sternly 
excluded. The reports ‘‘are intended to show merely what is the 
actual condition of taxation in different countries, without regard 
to the reasons of such condition or the theories that have been 
applied in leading to it.” The English student will perhaps be 
pardoned for entertaining, after the examination of some of these 
reports, a more lively sense of the great work accomplished in 
English finance. This conclusion will be borne home upon his 
mind when he reads that in Austria the consumption-tax includes 
almost all provisions and beverages, and that in France—“‘taxa-_ 
tion”’-—to quote the ornate language of one of the consuls—“‘is 
comparable to an insatiable monster, with its covetous eye upon — 
every possible taxable thing.” 


Reports from Her Majesty’s Representatives Abroad respecting the 
Formation, Regulation, and Dissolution of Public Companies in 
Foreign Countries. London: Hyre and Spottiswoode, 1889. 

The attention drawn by the Depression of Trade Commission 
to the effects of the formation of joint stock companies with limited — 
liability on the unhealthy development of trade speculation, and 
the prospect of early legislation upon the subject, induced Her 
Majesty’s Government to collect reports from our foreign repre- 
sentatives of the legislation of other countries. T'wo conclusions 
of a general nature may perhaps be drawn from these reports. The 
first is, that in some respects greater facilities are afforded for the 
formation of companies abroad than in England; the second is, 
that on the whole, and this is more especially the case with recent 
legislation as in Belgium, the interference of the State is carried — 
further. These two conclusions are not, as it might appear, con- 
tradictory of one another; for in the great majority of cases, if not 
in every case abroad, companies en commandite are allowed, and the 
combination of unlimited liability on the part of the managing 
few with limited liability on the part of the other partners is per- 
mitted. But this very elasticity in the character of the companies 
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is combined with strict regulations forbidding the sleeping partners 
to take the smallest share in the active management; and in 
general, it may be said, with what result the reports do not show, 
that the State is more jealous in endeavouring to prevent bogus 
companies, and more zealous in trying to secure publicity and cor- 
rectness of accounts than in England. The interference of the 
State may, it is true, be ineffective, and it may be opposed to 
English traditions, but it does seem to exist. 


VI.— Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 30th June, 1889, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United — 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, ée.; (e) Societies, ke. 
(British); (f) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
PROVINCIA DE Santa Fé. Primer Censo General de 
la. Junio, 1887. Libros ix 4 xi. Sinopsis, Fisica, | The Director of the 


Politica, Administrativa e Historica. Maps and Census 
RT Oc case ew sastincvenersssonsen seus: pated 

PROVINCE DE Burenos-Ayres. Annuaire Statistique | The Bureau of Sta- 
ert eee Vil craminco 1897.0) BVO. ..26.....0csecegeescseseoe cons tistics, La Plata 


Ciudad de Buenos Ayres— 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica municipal. March, ) 
1889. Resimen Demografico correspondiente al | 
2p DOS omy) ee | The Municipal Sta- 
-Censo General de Poblacion, Edificacion, Comercio r tistical Bureau 
é Industrias de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires, 1887. | 


Tomo i, portrait, plates, and diagrams, la. 8vo. 1889 J 


Austria and Hungary— is 
Ausweise tiber den auswirtigen Handel der Oster- 
reichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie im Jahre 1861-63, 
1865, 1867-70, 1872-74, 1876, 1877, 1878 (Abth. 
1—6), 1879 (Abth. 1—6), 1880 (Abth. 1, 4, and 5), ‘ The Central Statisti- 
A PSEA LF) FS candi conte son nssvenoos nse ont en ee f cal Commission 
Die Eisenbahnen der Osterreichisch-Ungarischen 
Monarchie und ihr Betrieb im Jahre 1868, 1869. 
mewOlsy 460.) ..c.c0c.ea BR cast aie sanereehcnp) sacewtyeetoceneese- 
Jahresberichte der k. und k Osterreichisch-Ungarischen| The Ministry of 
Consulats-Behorden. xvi Jahrgang. 1888 (12 parts) Commerce 
Statistisches Handbuch der Osterreichisch-Ungarischen | The Central Statis- 
Monarchie. Neue Folge. Sm. 4to. 1888............... tical Commission 
Austria— 
Ergebnisse der nach dem Stande vom 31 December, ) 
1880, ausgefiihrten Zihlung der Bevilkerung und 
der hiuslichen Nutzthiere. 15 parts, fol. 1882 
Mittheilungen ausdem Gebiete der Statistik. Zebnunter a 
Jahrgang. Heft 3, 1864. 8V0.........seccscscsrecsecseesees 
Oesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Siebenter 
Pahrgang, 1888. BVO... .cecsccceceeenseeseeseesereeeeeseness ) 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 

Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band v, Hefte 1, 3. Band vi, Hefte 2,3. Band xi, 
Hefte 1,3. 1884-87. .. ARIS AR ee 
Band xix. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 3. Die 
Ergebnisse der Strafrechtspflege, 1885..................+. 
Band xx. Statistik des auswiartigen Handels der 
Osterreichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie im Jahre 
1887. Heft 1. Heft 2. Waaren-Hinfuhr. | 
Heft-4. —Wasaren-Durchfuhr 7. 225... ee 
Band xxi. Heft 1. Statistik der Unterrichtsanstalten, © 
1886-87. Heft 2. Statistik der Banken fiir die 
Jahre 1886 und 1887. Heft 3. Bewegung der | 
Bevolkerung, 1887s 7...<,.:tscn neeeetede< cote se te ee 
Die Periodische Presse Oesterreichs. Eine historisch- 
statistische Studie. Svo, 1676" 7... Ae 
Statistisches Handbiichlein fiir 1861, 1865—1871 
8 ‘VolB: gcBVOrd w, st2hc..d co nscuetodlebescyras tans aknetoieen a ann : 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 1877, Hette 1, 3, 4, + 7he Central Stati 
1878, Hefte 2,11. 1879, Hefte 1,2,9,11. 1880,| "a4 Commission 
Hefte 1, 6, 7 (in 2 parts), 8. 1881, Hetfte 1 (in 2 





parts); 6,7 (in 2 parts), 10/0Sve-...0....e eee 
Statistische Monatschrift. Feb., July, Dec., 1884, 
Feb., 1885, Feb., March, May, 1889. 7 parts ........ 
Statistik des Judenthums. 4to. 1873 oo. ees 
Statistische Nachweisungen tiber den Zinsfuss der. 
Hypothekar-Darlehen, im Jahre 1879. Fol............. 
Statistik der 6ffentlichen und _privat-volksschulen, 
1870-71. > Map. 4460255 225i. cai iedjoe sence ee 
Statistik des Sanitétswesens, 1873-79. Maps. 7 vols. 
HO]. Gretstzevessnge teas scena as gaateteetmenene hs toesais ander aetna tana 


Tafeln zur Statistik der Osterreichischen Monarchie. 
Neue Folge. Band i, Hefte 1—6, 8,9. Band ii, 
Hefte 1—9. Band iii, Hefte 1,4—9. Band iv, | 
Hefte 1, 3, 4, 6, 7... 1856-63: “La fol’ “aie 

Hungary— 

Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas 
Orszagokkal. Fuzet 11, 12, 1888, 1, 2, 1889. 
(Monthly Trade, Retirns)</:25: ii 

Mittheilungen des kén. ung. Ministeriums “| The 


The Royal Hungarian | 
Statistical Bureau 


Ministry of 


Ackerbau, Industrie und Handel. Hefte 3—5, Agriculture 


LBB Drie cc.isecuces cevadhildet tyes wieussottardacsiee tnt aren eee aan 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 
1886. Heft 12. fees Same Feuerschaden im Jahre 


1887. Heft 1. Bewegung der Bevélkerung, | 

1887. Heft 4. Bergbau- und Hiittenwesen, | The Royal Hungarian 

LOST ior. cassncegynndotvovesnacksrteretteras eereu te sae ae aaa Statistical Bureau — 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und anderen 

Lindern fiir das Halbjahr 1888, vom Juli bis 

% Dezember. Fol... ceca ee ee : 

rENNA. Die Bevélkerung von Wien und seiner ae 

Umgebung nach dem Berufe und der Beschaftigung. The Central Statiaia 

Theil L.. ©8y0.5 1874 } 2.2 giles enters ee eer ? 

Praaus. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville et des The Statistical Bu- | 

Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) ............ reau of Prague 


cal Commission 
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Donations—Contd. 
-— Sass SSS 
Dunations. | By whom Presented. 
(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Belgium— 

Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlvi.) The Administration 
MA ILO rio corecdncasarancansonconescsensareneevccs of Mines 

ena des Recettes et des Dépenses pour 1’ xercice ) 
etree ease arra cntatmapccjscdaivesdesicesesebernsassccsasseesesoce 

Rapport Triennal sur Enseignement moyen en Bel- | J. 8. Keltie, Esq., 
he is 8 foc soiesessletscsasscccesesssvesseneses London 

Rapport Triennal sur l’Instruction Primaire en Bel- 
Ne EO or cio cbcdcaivcasnsccsavedsvacnosenssvesses 

Recueil Consulaire publié par le Ministére des Affaires ) The Editor of the Bri- 
Ktrangéres. 1887-89. 15 parts. 8V0. o....ececceeene tish Trade Journal 

Statistique médicale de l’Armée Belge. Année 1887. ] The Belgian Govern- 
RT ONO eee D TG gin sonlotidsckcnoeesccessnssnesegssacossesocersease ment 

Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays) The Bureau of Gene- 
Ktrangers. Feb.—April, 1889 .......c..csssssssssssessesessecene ral Statistics 

Bruxelles— 


Annuaire Démographique et Tableaux Statistiques 
des Causes de Décés. 27° année, 1888. Diagram 
Dr. E. Janssens, 


NE recor yeh csvcsesectdossocenssaceosenesseveeseess Biieels 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique Démographique | 
et Médicale. (Current numbers).............cccceeee: ey 


Brazil— 

Ministerio da Fazenda. Proposta e Relatorio . . . pelo) 
Ministro e Secretario de Estado dos N egocios da 
2 I ETS 

Relatorio . . . pelo Ministro e Secretario de Estado dos 
N egocios da Agricultura, Commercio e Obras Pub- 
rE VOIS FELONS DE SSO. 6.000.56..kescrv0ocrecens.cocsveecessseeneee 

Relatorio . . . pelo Ministro e Secretario de Estado dos + J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Negocios do Imperio. 4to. 1886 uc csssscesecesees 

Trabalhos da Secgao de Estatistica annexa 4 3* Direc- 
toria da Secretaria de Estado dos Negocios do Im- 


ee Se nea ieace ho cisSbsve<vacnsndpseceoecons ose 

Rio pz Janurino. Estatistica do. 1885. Primeiro 

Bee EO WIRETATIS BNO, .5..5.:-0.0s0r0.0r0soccseesnisacvssneceeees 
Chile— 


Memoria del Ministro de Hacienda presentada al Con- ) 
greso Nacional por el Ministro del Ramo en 1885. | 
ee err oc 1.5 ease ade ntice <asccecsovcnesere + 
Memoria del Ministro dp Marina presentada al Con- 
ereso Nacional en 1885. 80. .........:.sccecsesscesesssssseseees 
Resimenes Estadisticos del Comercio Esterior de Chile) The Department of 
en los afios 1887 y 1888. Primera parte. Export Commercial Sta- 


ee eco sok eassnyeacdoesieenssssesoscess tistics 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
Customs Gazette. Oct.—Dec., 1888. No. 80 ........ : ot aT aet 
ae of Trade and Trade Reports for 1888. ; Ree Peking 


Colombia. Informe que el Ministro del Tesoro de 
Colombia dirige al Congreso Constitucional de 1888. + J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
tasks clade ls cecnceccsecdsvasavsasousassscnscnnces 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Denmark— 
Résumé des principaux faits statistiques du Danemark. ) 
No. 10. )8vo0.- 1889 “rsccsccss.cessnep ce ees eee eee 


Statistisk Tabelverk. 4° Série. Lettre D. No. ae The Royal Statisti- 


Importation et Exportation, Production d’eau de cal Bureau 


vie et de sucre de betteraves en 1887 .......ccccccceeteeeeee 


Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. NY Rekke. Heft 3,) The Danish Political 


BBO wcctescescsssceersasnceansetepsesynonssseseassesnsn ri esse er nt aan aa aemm Jf Economy Society | 
France— | 
Bee Général des Exercices 1887 et 1888. 20 parts. t J. 8. Keltie, Bea. | 
Bulletin du Conseil Supérieur de Statistique. No. 3.) The Ministry of Come ‘ 
Séssion :d6 1887 | .........sccswesduasse) tn sevesuiee eaten aes merce 
Bulletin Consulaire Francais. Mai, 1888 & Mai, 1889. | The Editor of the Bri- 
9 parts. SVO. :......cccv.ccscueoscooveecerssse tiene -ortensee nee aaa tish Trade Journal 
Ministére de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. VII* année.} The Ministry of 
1888. «NO. 97> victeiesssvetbdeesstenneenspuecee see Agriculture . 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de| The Ministry of 
Législation comparée. March—May, 1889................ Finance 
La Situation Financiére des Communes de France et . 
d’ Algérie. Année 1885. 8° publication. 4to......... Je. ele 


L’ Economiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers)... The Editor 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 


Partie Littéraire. March—May, 1889. ................000 

» Technique. < 1889 Clee ee pis 
Revue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 155—159. 

L888-89  wrcsiecsesoussonsestenetoseienassni covonases se ss0reecesetetele nen “4 


Revue d@ Economie Politique— 

Mars—Avril. Nouvelle Théorie sur le Capital :) 
E. Bohm-Bawerk. Enquéte sur la petite indus- 
trie dans le Grand, Duché de Bade: MW. Sering. 
De Vaggravation des Impéts et des moyens de 
Penrayer: L. Wuarin. La question agraire et 
les projets de réforme agraire dans la Roumanie: 
CO, GA ember G eee veyoss sstanosaveaees onmev eer ct are 

Mai—Juin. Des réformes dans la legislation des 
Banques: H. F. de Flaix. Des prétendues richesses 
immatérielles: C. Turgeon. De laggravation des 
Impéts et des moyens de l’enrayer: L. Wuarin 
(suite et fin). Théoréme de l’utilité maxima des 
capitaux neufs: LZ. Walras. Le développement 
moderne du droit d’indemnité: Dr. Schwiedland 

Annales de |’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 2, 

Avril, 1889. (Contents.) Le Reichstag Allemand : 

A. Lebon. Les Taxes successorales en Belgique : 

J. Passy. La Vie municipale en Prusse. Bonn, une - The Institution 

ville de la Province duRhin: WM. Leclerc. Les origines | 

du Budget des cultes: C. LZ. Le Duc. L’ Election 

de Mirabeau aux Etats généraux: C. de Lomenie.... 

Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris— 

Avril. De la Mortalité et de Vincapacité de travail 
dans le personnel des chemins de fer allemands. | . 
Renseignements statistiques sur 1’Empire russe : The Sask 
D, LOUd visi leielvssucseceths ceustlctivdlch tate eee e 









The Publishers 
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: (a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris—Contd. 
Mai. Nombre des Communes en France en |’an 
II de la Republique francaise: F. Hennequin. 
Les Emprunts - lotteries sous Vancien régime : 
NO ee ea easc te ones denssonedesceconsecvoedincessesine 
Juin. Sur le crédit territorial et la réforme hypo- 
thécaire: M. Chalvet. Les Expositions univer- > The Society 
selles et la France: A. Neymarck. L’ Industrie 
houillére en France: H. Duhamel. Les charges 
fiscales de l’agriculture et les monographies des 
familles: H. Cheysson. La statistique des libera- 
lités aux personnes morales: Z. Ducrocd...seseees 


Germany— 
Anlagen zum Staatshaushalts - Etat fiir 1886-87. 
ei lancsssic Sess ctevessseceensscossnncescoeseses 
Deutsches Handels-Archiv. Jahrgang 1886, Jan.— 
INOS Eee a 
Deutsches gtendels-Archiy. April, 1886—Mai, 1889. | The Editor ofthe Bri- 
ENN raycy sae esacea es ccesnsvcecesanéseesvsesengesnsonssess tish Trade Journal 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
ETL CTRSIS ES ela tical Bureau 
Prussia— 
Preussische Statistik. Vol. 101. Das gesammte 
Volksschulwesen im preussischen Staate im Jahre 
SOS Meee c Face cceascecsscseesnpuncvossessencseoocssssaees The Royal Statistical 
Zeitschrift des K. Preussischen Statistischen Bureaus, Bureau of Prussia 
1888, Heft 3 und 4. 1889, 1 Halbjahr. Diagrams | 
See fa thnfe nese ctsarcvse+saceessocceaseoncesssesees J 
Saxony-— 
Uebersicht der Civil- und Strafrechtspflege i) 
Kénigreiche Sachsen wihrend der Zeit 1860-79. | 
ee cacccacssacccsecncsascesdesecesceseore J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Uebersicht der Strafrechtspflege im Kénigreiche f 
Sachsen wihrend der Zeit 1879-82. Fol. ............ us 
Berxuin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts 
der Stadt Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Ster- 
befalle und Witterung. (Current numbers) ............ 
Bremen. Specialbudgets fiir 1885-86 und peer J. 9, Keltie, Esq. 


J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 


RM 0 genre 0 es i canscssnscrs ec cacesvosevoncsenssedecosssencoss 
Frankfort— 
Beitrage zur Statistik der Stadt Frankfurt am Main. | The Statistical Bu- 
VG PAGO es L SSS. ...ccccccccsceccccccsesccccconctees reau 
Handelskammer zu Frankfurt am Main. Jahres-| The Chamber of 
MERITS LSS EAI, OVO. i .c..csescssnoccracessessssnsses Commerce 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Zweiter aa are 
Jahrgang. Heft 2. ae 1889 cS PRA TT } Thee ub eae 
Greece— 
Bulletin mensuel du Commerce avec les Pays Etrangers. 
a EESTI ONES The Statistical Bu- 
Commerce de la Grace avec les Pays Etrangers pendant reau 


RED S52 SIT, 460, .;,0000000-cseenrcensccvssreccorrsncoscnecsearss 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Guatemala— 
Informe de la Direccion General de Estadistica, 1888. ] The Statistical Bu- 
BVO.  ..s.thasvonasnascctaagclonsnsccgawens sp geatetse tet gentaecetn aa aeamtaaeE reau 
preeae de la Ciudad de Guatemala. ‘Afio de 1886. i J. 8. Keltie, Esq, 
Italy— vias | 
Annuario Statistico Italiano. 1887-88. La. 8vo......... “ANGE eke et 
Another copy .t........s.ccusssssnepriens ti taspaaaeyieureneras tts tt eee ne T. H. Elliott, Esq. 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1888-89— 
150. Zootecnia. Provvedimenti a vantaggio della 
produzione bovina, OVINA, € SUIMA «0.0... sseeeseeeeeeeee 
153. Concorso Internazionale di Essiccatoi da 
Cerealiin Milano. Relazione. Plates ................ 
156. Atti della Commissione consultiva per la pesca 
157. Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la 
Hillosgera ,..:.s-0sscecsccacsesccsennp poiteqh cioetet tee aaa The Director-General 
158. Sull’ Industria dell’ Alcole, del Cremore, dell? of Agriculture 
Acido Tartarico. Plates ..... ba veatusbed idcsesstosateieeeeaam 
160. Etiologia dell’ Infezione Malarica...............:.. 


162. Attidel Concorso nazionale di Fontine. Plates 
Monografia Statistica ed Agraria sulla Coltivazione del 
Riso in, Italia” Swo. > L88D2. .....cy seers ocean aiiune ena J 
Annali di Statistica— 
Compendio degli Organici delle Amministrazioni 
Civili e Militari dello Stato al 30 Giugno, 1888 .... 
Statistica Industriale. Fase. 15. Provincia di 


The Director-General 
of the Statistical 
Department of the 


Novara. Fasc. 16. Provincia di Caserta ............ i gees 
Bilanci Comunali per l’anno 1886. Introduzione........ an 
Anothericopy -.d.joseaccossseenteanercnred-socrehroeetherean tt ee een T. H. Elliott, Esq. 
Bilancio Tecnico della Cassa per gli Invalidi della] g. Tope 
Marina mercantile di Genova. 8vo. 1888 ............ et hove td 


Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. Indice Generale delle Materie contenute 
nei dieci primi Volumi dal 1884 al 1888. Anno vi. 
Jan.—April, (1889). 00h disco thes ee 

Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Vol. i, 
Fase:'3 64° ASSO citicisss 0d .liedsaleseeets-eske eee 

Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno xix, No. 12, 1888. 
Annorsx;N 08: U0, 1889) ..<...0ss.qs0s0sstasueres -eor 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Anno vil, Nos. 2-4, 1889 o.5..ii.j. 2.1 desde ollasieeteenieteee 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 

Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). 
Jan.—March, L889 on ick dcadsouonsccqed-ocen ee ieee 

Casse di Risparmio. Anno iv. Bollettino del 2° Semestre, 
1887. Annov. Bollettino del 1° Semestre, 1888. 8vo. 

Movimento degli Infermi negli Ospedali Civili. Anni 


The Director-General 
of the Statistical 
Department of the 

State 


1885-87 /.0:5.i5/ sctsbstonnctiheyevsloiecscrucc alto teeta ee ean 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e 
di Esportazione. Jan.—April, 1889 oe 


Pensioni Civili e Militari e Costituzione della Cassa 
Pensioni. Relazione Parlamentare del Deputato +} The Author 
V. Saporito. » 410.) 1889. \....csvsisieleos cinerea beeen 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Italy—Contd. 
_L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. iv, Fasc. 2 e 3, 1889.) 
(Contents.) La Politica doganale negli ultimi trent 
anni: B. Stringher. La storia nella scienza econo- 
mica: 4. Loria. I Boschi e la nostra politica fores- 
tale: C. Bertagnolli. Le coalizioni industriali: | 
' R. Dalla Volta. L’enfiteusi e la questione agraria 
in Italia e in Irlanda: G. Valenti. Di alcuni effetti 
ei dazi fiscali: A. Bertoliwi........rcccccessecressccssseececeeess J 


” 





Japan— : 
General Outlines of Education in Japan. 8vo. 1884... J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
Résumé Statistique de Empire du Japon. No. 3.) The General Statis- 
eam Cia oranis, DVO. 18S9)..........:....csrserereeisebers tical Bureau 


Netherlands— 
Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte, naar den 


Leeftijd ende oorzaken van den Dood in Nederland. Shey uepartmieht.(o8 


the Interior 


Be Wi BTChe 1BSR-SO 2... Beals. citdeveesosccsescosecovsicoeeess 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1888. Eerste Gedeelte.| The Netherlands 
SERRA Teh UR SB nce Breer eer ery epee eee Legation, London 


Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1887 et années 

anterieures. 2° Livraison. Statistique des Colonies | The Statistical Insti- 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 1, 1889. tute 

PUT SALSA G 6 SVOs  gevesceb-ccnearseceosesavsesnsnssrnsssceetenests 


Paraguay— 
Anuario Estadistico de la Republica del Paraguay. 
Afio 1886. Libro Primero del Anuario. La 8vo. | The General Statis- 
a Ro MR: SESE BAS 0 2 ee eS tical Bureau 


Portugal. Commercio do Continente do Reino e [has 
_adjacentes com Paizes Estrangeiros e com as Provincias + J. 8S. Keltie, Esq. 
Portuguezas do ultramar, no anno de 1882. 4to......... 


Roumania— 
Mouvement de la Population de Roumanie pendant 
MT rt et eee EME LT Use sessslowassaesatsctendaseeten, The Bureau of Sta- 
Statistica Judiciara din Romania pe anul 1883-85. tistics 
ee fie. bevcacctele2asataYsnelovivececorsdedoonss ee 


Russia— 
Commerce extérieur par la frontiére d’Europe | eye 
et par la cdte caucasienne de la Mer Noire et recettes | The Statistical Bu- 


douaniéres de l’Empire en 1888. 40... eee r  reauofthe Customs 
Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la frontisre| Department 

d’Hurope. Feb., March, 1889 ...........cssssseseesseseeeeeees J 5 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly M. A. Vessélovsky, 

numbers.) (In Russian’). 1889 ..........cccccsssecesscsseeees St. Petersburg 


Fintanp. Fennia I. Bulletins de Ja Société de 
Géographie Finlandaise. Maps. 8vo. Helsingfors, > The Society 
1889 


PPC e ee mere eee OH EOE ESOT EOE HEEH TOES EH HEHE HOES HESHEHES SOR OHOSSH HH HEHEHE EH EH HEED 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Spain— 
Estadistica General del Comercio de Cabotaje entre : 2 
los Puertos de la Peninsula é Islas Baleares en The Director-Gene- 
L887. ..c:cccsdecssensssdeiessodectvaasdasgpactectelts queaeeeten tee eaa a ean 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 150—155, } 


L889 ....ccscebvesgquencenases cncoestoi uceaene se<ceeeaateene te tee | 
Tablas de Valores para la Estadistica comercial y el > The} BoardScl aa 


ral of Customs 


Arancel de Aduanas para los afos de 1887 y 1888. aes 
BVO. 1889 % ......cj.ccscncdecanccapbeseetnesas Wives tench esas ener eae maeeam 
Instituto Geografico y Estadistico. Memorias del. ; 
Tomo vii. Maps and plates. La 8vo. 1888 ........ } The Institute 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin. Tomo xxvi, : 
Nos. be 2; 1889 7.2.08 ee } The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Sweven. Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 





B. Riattsvaisendet, 1887. (Justice) — .........-..0ecersoveee 
C. Bergshandteringen, 1887. (Mines) .............00.. 
D. Fabriker och Manufakturer, 1887. (Factories) 
E. Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel, 1887. (Internal 
Commerce): ..cre-secicreenerserecsonectsrssensoeensonsnsreanayy Ae j 
ne ple aaa och Sjéfart, 1887. (External The Central Statisti: 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden, 1887. (Lunacy) ............ cal Bureau, Owes = 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 1887. (Railways) ........ = 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel, 1887. (Agricul- 4 
EULTO) *icsses. senichncshe ste oe nee teen Oe Se 
Q. Skogsvasendet, 1887. (Forests)........ ciioelhec oe } 


Statistisk Tidskrift. 1888, No. 3; 1889, No.1. 8vo. J 
Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik. Tredie Rekke— 
60. Uddrag af Aarsberetninger fra de forenede 
Rigers Konsuler for 1887. Hefte 1—5. 


(Consular Reports )i©.c.:c0:s.+a.0dsaeee eee as 
81. Tabeller vadkonmenta Norges Fiskerier, 1887. ae aes oe 
(Sea, Wisheries), fies: -cestss0. 3,00 nae aor ae 
Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbureau. Vol. 6. 
1888. (Journal of the Bureau of Statistics) ............ x 
Switzerland— 
Budget de la Confédération Suisse pour 1888. 4to......... J. S. Keltie, Esq. 
Emigration de la Suisse pour les Pays d’outre-mer en 
LBBB Sat isshesennes sasestieletneeiep heen eee Benne The Federal Statis- 
Statistique de la Suisse. 74° Livraison. Statistique des tical Bureau 


Caises d’epargne pour 1881 et 1882............ ho, toca eae 
Statistique de la Suisse. Vols. 6, 16, 19, 21, 22, 34, 
54, 683—67, 70—73. 16 parts, 4to. 1864-88............ 


Das Armenwesen der Schweiz. Armenge-etzgebung 

und statistische Darstellung der amtlichen und 

freiwilligen Armenpflege. Obl. fol. 1878............0 The Statistical Bu-_ 
Les Bibliothéques publiques de la Suisse en 1868. 4to. reau of the Can- 

VB 72 vin cvas< Zea ghbbuegioce ssacncsterancech yieee cao gots nee a ton Aargau 
Gewitterbeobachtungen im Jahre 1885. 4t0.........0e000 


Les Sociétés Suisses d’Instruction en 1871. 4to. 1877 
ARAGAU. Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen fiir 
das Jahr 1889, Heft 1. Fol.....ssosesccseseees soedoceesteaedl :, 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States— 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1888.] Bureau of Statistics, 


BEY UU DOF OVO Miccscatse + -asveseliceenscsceosezoseoetes Treasury Depart. 
Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1888.] The Secretary of 
MEINE A LOTIE EGR QV O ME oes ebaucans 3 cucsnrsersvenseseccecoosceessoeseees Agriculture 


Reports of the Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- | 

ment of Agriculture. Nos. 48 to58. 1888............ benipearyance Rie 

Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on + we: ae ane 
the Condition of Crops, &c. January—May, | et eae 
6S) co gest eke ee JS oh J 

Quarterly Report relative to Imports, Exports, Immi- ) 
gration, and Navigation for the three months ending | The Bureau of Sta- 


ey LOG Hee hecho cn ncnscceesessccvscssnseteseseeesessecons . tistics, Treasury 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Janu- | Department 
ES LG TESS Wists 2 1 90) OAS ea if 


Consular Reports. No. 87 (Bi-metallism in Europe), . 
99 and 100. (Passtion in various Countries) ee eee e 
AIM Mis aoe gpk dense ys cepacsnnseconessnseonseoshneee cn neh 
Reports from the Consuls of the United States. Nos. 
97, 98 (Coffee in Central and South America); 
99 and 100 (Taxation in various Countries.) | The Department of 


Berenet —Lecem per 1858s) © Plan.........0..6..001.Reecserseeee { State 

Reports from the Consuls of the United States N.S. | 
Nos. 1 and 2. January and February, 1889 ............ f 

Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency. | The Comptroller of 
et TL ee, ileoe else nieiates sipeessnecsssiecsseceoseceee the Currency 

Annual Report of the Director of the Mint for the | The Director of the 
MCCS UIE EOS yc) -adescscocsnseacasveveoesscecseccosseesenee Mint 

Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on | The Secretary of the 
the State of the Finances for 1888. Diagram ........ Treasury 


Message from the President of the United States, ) 
transmitting Report relative to Gold and Silver 
SE IFO PL SBO..:..2..02 sels sinsentescessecsneasseones 

Report of a Coe attics of the Lords of the Privy r rise aie 
Council on the Trade of Great Britain with the ea ns 
United States. January, 1791. [Printed from a 
MS. by the Department of State, 1888.] 8vo......... rl 








Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the United States. 
Proceedings at the Third Annual Session of he meet See ea 
National Convention of, 1885. 80. ........cccsseceeseeeees 
Connecticut— 
First to Fourth Annual Reports of the Bureau of | The Hon. D. A. 
Labor Statistics for 1885-88. 4 vols. 8vo. ........ Wells, D.C.L. 


State Board of Health. Eleventh Annual Report he State’ Beard of 
for 1888, with the Registration Report for 1887. i Health Nay 


Diagrams, Pees eno acu Lbeoestencssonssbdassepsness 
Iowa. First Biennial Report of the Bureau of apo | 
Statistics for the State of Iowa. 1884-85 ............ 2 
Micuiean. Second and Third Annual Reports of the 
Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, 1885-86. > E. D. Page, Esq. 
oa Dies besovswdssvenrnecdersoesioensoes 
New York— 
State Library. 70th and 71st Annual Reports of 
the Trustees for 1887 and 1888..............::cccesceeeerees The State Library 


State Museum of Natural History, Bulletin of the. 
Vol. i. Nos, 2—6. Plates, 8vo. 1887-88 ........ 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States— Contd. 
New York—Contd. 

State Museum of Natural History. 40th and 41st | 
Annual Reports of the Trustees for 1886 and 1887. + The Trustees 
Plates PSVO.  -.ss.<scsscetescarvs teversey deeuperes eee ee ten eee 

3lst Annual Report of the Corporation of the | 
Chamber of Commerce for the year 1888-89. 8vo. 

Cotton Exchange. Report of the Board of Managers, L 
&c., for 1888... | 8V0..5.20...0 eewavsty ete. one -eeede ea ante eee | 

Produce Exchange, Report of the, for 1887-88. 8vo. J 

PENNSYLVANIA. First and Second Annual Reports 
of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Agricul- | Hon. D. A. tile 

ture, for the years 1872-73 and 1873-74. Maps and D.C.L. 

diagram. ee oe 

RuoveE Istanp. Monthly Reports of Deaths in ae 
City of Providence. March—April, 1889 ................ Mae Pe a 
Cuicago. 31st Annual Report of the ‘rade and : 

Commerce of Chicago for 1888, compiled for the Gade Bes Hind.) 

Board of Trade by the Secretary. 80. «0.0.1... 

Bankers’ Magazine. March—June, 1889 .........0.... cee The Editor 

Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 1889... 3 

Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current sph ie 
numbers.) “L889 «...1:1.0..Aetinne. dees. neta eee 

Political Science Quarterly. Vol.iv, No.1, March, 1889. + 

(Contents.) Scientific Anarchism: H. L. Osgood. | 

Income and Property Taxes: G. Cohn. Irish Seces- s 

| 


G. R. Gibson, Esq., 
New York 


sion: H. O. Arnold-Forster. The Crisis in France: 
A. Gauvain. The Ballot in New York: A. C. Bern- | 
heim. Bryce’s American Commonwealth: W. Wilson J 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. Vol. iii, No. 3, ) 
April, 1889. (Contents.) Some aspects of the 
Tariff Question: #. W. Taussig. On certain 
passages in Jevons’s “ Theory of Political Economy :” 
P. H. Wicksteed. Co-operative Savings and Loan | G. H. Ellis, Haas 
Associations: S. Dexter. “'The Positive Theory of Boston 
Capital: J. Bonar. The Margin of Cultivation: 
S. NV. Patten. Anti-Chinese Legislation in British 
America: J. Lee. Italian Finances from 1860 to 
1884... Part 2: 4.28) Houghton ..\ai. eee 
American Economic Association Publications. Vol. iv— 
No. 1. 1889. Theory of Wages: S. Wood. Possi- ) 4 
bility of a Scientific Law of Wages: J. B. Clark. | ; ; 
No. 2. Socialism in England: Sidney Webb. 1889 | The Association 
No. 3. Road Legislation for the American State: ( 


A df. Wo SENS cA AR RR eee J) 
merican evaphical Society. letin. Vol. i : 
NO 188 rls ie unitate | 
American Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings. - No, 128, Volaxy.’ 18884. 774s. = 
Rules and Regulations of the Magellanic Premium | & 
and H. M. Phillips’ Prize Essay Fund. 1888 .... zh = 


Supplementary Report of the Committee appointed 
to consider an International Language. 1888 .... 
American Social Science Association. Journal if 


The Hon. David A. 


Social Science. No. 25. December, 1888, part 1 Wells. D.O.L. ae 
, Deh. 


Health and Social Economy Papers. 8V0. .....0..00 
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(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
American Statistical Association.’ 8vo.— 
History of the Progress of Population of the United) 
States from 1790 to 1870: Edward Jarvis. 1877 
Boston’s Trade and Commerce for forty years, 1844- 
BP amilton A, Hill, 1884 .....c...cesccacsencee seresees 
Memorial of Edward Jarvis, M.D.: R.W.Wood. 1885 
Publications of the Association. New Series, No. 1. 
Statistics of Water Power employed in manufac- 
turing inthe United States: G. &. Swain. Nos. 2 
and 3. Park areas and open spaces in American 
and European cities: H. R. L. Gould. Key to 
the Publications of the United States Census, 
1790—1887: H. C. Lunt. 1888. No. 4. Life 
Insurance in the United States: W.C. Wright. 
Review of Reports of Bureaus of Labor Statistics 
for 1887: Prof. R. M. Smith. Index to Reports ! 
of Bureaus of Labor Statistics for 1887 ........00.... ay 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway Company. 
17th Annual Report of the Directors for 1888. + G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
NE ores ci aeccscsnseeessnsccoscoecsseceosseds 
Franklin Institute. Journal. April—June, 1889 ........ The Institute 
Union League Club of New York. 1889. See GR. Gib EK 
Bye-Laws, List of Members, &c. 8vo. 1889 ........ Sette gee Br 


The Association 





Uruguay. The Republic of Uruguay. Retrospect from } 


“Ta Razon.” The Country in 1888. Statistical Data. | Tee geass Moose 
for Uruguay 
cence 


Venezuela. Gaceta Oficial. Nos. 4596—4620, 1889...,4 The Statistical Bu- 


reau 
International— 

Tnstitut International de Statistique. Bulletin. ) mbar ivediox Goneral 
Tome iii, 8° et derniére Livraison. Année 1888. ne ‘takistieal 
(Contents.) La démografie frangaise comparée: enaeneonehe 
H. Levasseur. Table des matiéres des trois premiers R ei Heng 


tomes du Bulletin (années 1886-88) «0.0.00... essere 

International Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Catalogue of the Library (Health and Heaton | J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
I  eecsall cE AS 2 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— | 
Bore om indian Tobacco. Fol. [1886] ............ss0 
Proceedings of a Conference on Silk held in 1886. > J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
yc ccsneslnnendsceoseosesovcsenentecee 
Statement of the Trade of British India with British 
Possessions and Foreign Countries for the five years > The India Office 
1883-84 to 1887-88. [C-5680.] 1889 oe 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. The Department of 
aac oicsiSsseccsctecesssecssecersodstenesesseee Ee ember tiptoe 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly Houser Calutta 
Semmem tse NOs. 6—10, 1888-89 .........scecscececsrsstsseenes J ‘ 
2B2 


pea. 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 


Bengal— 
Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1887-88. 
Maps, £0], “.sasecsescsierssoensatoacsatens sneyetsyy sees: teat nt aman The Lieutenant- 
General Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for Governor of Bengal 
1887-88.) Maps, ‘fol. © on iicssscsipseeees eee e meee 
British Burma. Report on the Administration of : 
British Burma during 1881-82. Folosieet. = ae J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


Town of Calcutta for 1886 and 1887. Plans and Graham Balfour, 


Catcurra. Reports of the Health Officer of tf The President, Dr. T. 
Giagrams, fol. 9 c..5..0dscecovnnesessadecto easy -obrtrs eats: ee a F.R.S. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal— 


Journal. Vol. lvi, Part 2, No. 5, 1887. Vol. lvii, 
Part 2;/No, 4, 1888. “Plates... =30.. 2.0 eee The Society 
Proceedings. Nov. and Dec: 1888 -.c.\...0 eee 


British Honduras. Almanac for 1886. 8vVo.............000. J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 


British North Borneo. A Short Account of the Popu- 
lation, Trade, Finance, &c., of—. Map, 8vo. 1887... £ 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Reports, Returns, ¥c.— 
Adulteration- of Wood.) 1888 © tcct.cvss.ussseeusea ee ‘ 
Canal Statistioes , 1888 2..:.2cccccscteteests a cee | 
Civil Service List, 1888 viii... .:.05.3ct- eee ee 
> Hxaminers,.L 888 ai1)is.0.0.4,000 eee 
Cornwall Canal, 1889.0) aectects. cece 
Criminal Statistics, 1887.............. PRE OPS 
Department of the Interior, 1888.....:.....2.....0.:s00+s+reneee 
Experimental Warms, 18889 visas. .c<sete sos J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Hisheries, 1888 ..5:,.5.0...:.cdeeeeiecse cateed secs adeanncineee ee ae LL.D., Ottawa 
High Commissioner and Agents in the United 
Mingdom,- 1888 -\...cscames<secucsdesessceorkesstnyh; tree 
Inspection of Weights, Measures, and Gas, 1888 .... 
Insurance: Companies 7 L838 Wiiss.c.cs-sccce+-10neso eee 
Railway Statistics, 1888 22.0....c:0-.stas hep oer 
Shareholders in the Chartered Banks, 1888 _............ 
Steam-Boat Inspection, 1888.................cccsscetssscedsea¥oues 
Statements of Banks acting under Charter for February ) 
and April, 1889. — 2sheets -iteii.cce.5:.c¢-cseresestecke ee 
Report of Loan Companies and Building Societies for | N. 8. Garland, Hsq., 
LBB Ts ceesoicoeidenasadcsceenee os oue Pe unaee carat tice at te eee - Ottawa ; 
Statement of Affairs of Loan Companies and Building | 
Societies for 1887.~ 3.sheetes-c:.:,.1:-.::iss-seneesoemneeeeme J 
Winniree. Tenth Annual Report of the Winnipe 
Board of Trade. 1889 ities Spies Seavey ten Mes The Board of Trade 


a ats and Finance Chronicle. Vol. ix, Nos. he The Editor 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Oivil Service List, 1889. Svo. (Map. ......0:ueeee eee Secre- 


Report of the Superintendent-G 1 of Educatio : { 
pert of, he Euperintendent- Genoa of Aas ig a 


Ce ee See eee ee a en ee 


shad 
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_ (b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Mauritius. The Mauritius Almanack for 1889. Twenty- The Compil 
first Publication. Compiled by D. P. Garrioch ........ Sa 


Natal. Shipping and Trade Returns for the A R. J. Finnemore, 
mouths ending March, 1889. Hol. ...........2....cesccecsseneece J Esq., Natal 


Durpan. Chamber of Commerce, Natal. Thirty-| The Chamber of 


third Annual Report for 1888. 8V0. wee Commerce 
New South Wales— 
9 olor onc: 5 cece sr nincescseacensensesoes The Agent-General 
Statistical Register of New South Wales for 1887......... for N. 8. Wales 
Vital Statistics, 1887. Annual Report from the] The Government 
Government Statistician on— Fol... Pep piper aes Statistician 


Year Book of New South Wales for 1885. Plates. 8vo..... J. S. Keltie, Esq. 
Sypney. Report of the Vital Statistics of Sydney | The Government 

PREG SP OLEL SOG. OVO. 5.05.02: 02-05cse0ssccecnsvosvnereceoees Statistician 
Insurance Institute. The Sydney Record, being the 

Journal of the. Nos. 22—28 (in one vol.), so. The Institute 

a 6 ie 


New Zealand— : 
Meteorological Report, 1885, including Returns Ao 
1883-84, and averages for previous years. Diagrams. | 
een, sacra canoe nssn nen ncnesoeessesessecesenes + The Colonial Museum 
Phormium Tenax as a Fibrous Plant. Edited by | 
Sir J. Hector, &c. Second edition. Plates,8vo. 1889 ) 


Queensland— 
Return showing number of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths registered in Queensland during 1888. Slip | The Registrar-Gene- 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing ral 
Vital Statistics). Nos. 38, 60, and 65, 1889 ............ 


_ South Australia— 
MeN OPISPCR POOF, HOM oiii.......2.-.cecscessessneaeeen cots The Chief Secretary 
Statistical Register for 1886. Parts 1—4 oe *) 
South Australia, its History, Productions and Natural | 
Resources. 2nd edit., plates and map, 8yo. 1884 \ J. §. Keltie, Esq. 


Royal Agricultural and Horticultural Society. Pro- | 
ceedings for the year ending 31st March, 1881. 8vo. ) 


Trinidad. Register of Deeds, &c. Report of ea The Registrar-Gene- 
Mrepintrar-Greneral for 1888 ..................c.sccesessscescessoneseces ral 


Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1887....................-csssessescseee H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Estimated Population of Victoria on the 31st December, C.M.G., Govern- 
ERE DIP ..00..+5020 eee ior de sancacascadoailane ov: ment Statist 


The Gold Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining | The Department of 
Registrars for the quarter ended December, 1888. Mines 

Statistical Register of the Colony for 1887. Parts 4,) y 7 Hayter, Esq. 
Finance ; 5, Vital Statistics, &c. ..........sscscsseeseer sees C M Gt. ove 

Victorian Year Book for 1887-88. Vol. iii, Accumula- one Gaara e 

' tion, Social Condition, Defences, Appendices. Map. 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. me 
Western Australia. Western Australian Year Book 
for 1886. First Year of Issue. 8vo. Map. ..........00 I FOR. Beltre, Bed: 





(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Board of Trade Journal. March—June, 1889 ............ *) 
Statistical Tables relating to the Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom. Part 18. 
1882-84, [O-5508.] 1888\ 00) 
Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions. Annual Statement for 1888, > The Board of Trade 
[O-57417) . “1880%.2 ast 2..camcbes eae ea 
Navigation and Shipping of the United Kingdom. 
Annual Statement for 1888. [C-5731.] 1889........ 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. March— 
Mayy ASSO cegtet.c.. loorasosrsteds anes er bens renee eee 
Local Government Board— . 

Supplement to the Seventeenth Annual Report, ) 
containing the Report of the Medical Officer for 
1887. Plates. [C-5526-I.] 8vo. 1888 ............ 

Supplement in continuation of the Report of the . 
Medical Officer for 1887. Diarrhoea and Diphtheria. +} The Medical Officer 
Diagrams. [C—5638, |. 1889 25. 2.-5enaee eee 

Report on an Epidemic of Small Pox at Sheffield 
during 1887-88; by Dr. Barry. Maps and 
diagrams. *[O-5645.]) L889 ...ca1'%... cokpectae ree 3 

Mint. Nineteenth Annual Report of the Deputy | The Deputy Master 

Master of the Mint, 1888. [C-5735.] 8vo. 1889 of the Mint 

Reports from H.M.’s Representatives abroad respect- 

ing the Formation, Regulation, and Dissolution of | C. M. Kennedy, Hsq., 

Public Companies in Foreign Countries. [C-5627. | C.B. 

BVO... 1889 p...cnsesedesssecetaemetes See: coeckeee aiden ane 

A. Miscellaneous Collection of Parliamentary Reports 
and Papers, ranging from 1883 to 1888. Fol. sdf J. 8. Keltie, Esq. 
BYOs) e. Galaieh iets ciasancsateaueaminmpinn casos conneseners oe 


England— 
Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, and Causes of 
Death in London and other great Towns, 1888. 


BVO, sisesisossevaresereseas to raGieenes ieee seetye> qaxek Ree gti ean 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1888; | The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to March, 1889. No. 161............ ral of England 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current 


NUM DELS) vcvescces ptsesde des sguaderasnertucee ve facies el eer J 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 6 parts, | The Trustees of the 
AGO = DB BG, | Ski EE i dc sensenevnsonsapseemedeeilsjosnineaves tee ea British Museum 


Lonpon. Metropolitan Asylums Board. Annual Re- 
ports of the Statistical Committee and the Medical The C itt 
Superintendents of the Infectious and Imbecile “sleet fale 
Asylums .. . for 1888.) Map.¢ 8yo.$:..0s0nceeee 


Ireland— 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to December, 1888;] The Registrar-Gene- 
Births and Deaths to March,1889. No. 10l............ ral of Lreland 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
Ireland— Contd. 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- 
Re Pete yy OUTTONG NUMDOTS) oi iicse. see cssccsesecseesseesees 
Dvusiin. Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metro- | The Commissioner of 
Berea EGUCO TOD OGSe PROL. OUie ics... ceslecssecusesenees Police 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


Scotland— s 
Quarterly Return of the Births, Deaths, and Mar- | 
riages registered in the Quarter ending 31st March, 
DE MINS SUIB MIS re 2558 Rica ace ee re 
Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages registered in 1888 ; 
also the Vaccination Returns relative to children | The Registrar-Gene- 
MEME TER TLS OP (Rerene terectt. dele rode seen ce jos sates evonecedeese cesses ral of Scotland 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) Nos. 1—15, ; 
20, 21, 24, 25 and 29 of 1876. Nos. 13 and 31 of 
1877. No. 37 of 1881. No. 32 of 1886 (Current 
BR OU IOS) eee e lk cece lisescesesssvesseeseseessesovece ‘J 











_ (d) Authors, &c. 
BarLey (Wiit1aM F.). Local and Centralized Govern- 
ment in Ireland. A sketch of the existing sone} The Author 
i Ue LIS tee ache re ae 
Billings (John 8.) — 
Medical Museums, with special reference to the Army 
Medical Museum at Washington. .. 32 pp., 8vo. 
BE GCN LOG eee esc loce sack cscs cdacscassoeseccessobtvecess L “3 
“The Plans and Purposes of the Johns Hopkins | 
. Hospital... 20pp.,8vo. Philadelphia. 1889.... ) 
Bourne (WitttaM). Bourne’s Handy Assurance 
Directory. 1889. (Third year of _ Publication) y 
MIR 1 UT, SVOAT EOOS coesccecesencccseececsececssncssveessesenneess 
Cameron (Sir Cuartes A.). History of the ea 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, and of the Irish . 
Bonocls of ee including numerous Biographi- aes olleee eats 
_ cal Sketches ; also a Medical Bibliography. x +759 pp., | 
i AUIS 0 SiS oS eee ee ee oe J 
Cuapwick (Str Epwin). Onan Annual Census: with 
suggestions for Annual Stocktakings, and Reports on 
aaa for Economical and efficient Ba uittintion by ee ae 
local authorities. 11 pp., 8v0. 1889 «0.0... eee 
Cuapman (8.). A comparative Analysis of esis. 


geons 


Railway Passenger Traffic for the five years 1883-87. 
TEL SAN coe oe deca scacsueed névssneicoccesasegsrstanseceess 
CHERVIN (Dz. ArtHuR). La Natalité en France. 


”? 


TEENS To 80 I CVS SSR ” 
Craigiz (Masor P. G.). The Growth and Develop- 

ment of the Trade in Frozen Meat. Diagrams, 38 pp., as 

ee oc ancsccskceeysceussctettos-asncteclenersseensens 


3) 


Employer and Employée, a study in the evolution of 


Gitman (NicHotas P.). Profit Sharing tion of 
the Wages System. x + 460 pp., 8vo. 1889 «0... 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Hacearp (F. T.). Agriculture and Manufactures are 
Great Britain and Ireland’s First Necessities... 12 pp., > The Author 
8vo. “Tunbridge Wells, 188921.) cs..c-joust.cceeeeeenee eee 
Hooper (FRANCIS). Architectural Education and} C.M. Kennedy, Esgq., 
Practice in France. 18 pp., Svote)188Q°. fir -ae C.B. 
Htpner (Oto). Geographisch- Statistische Tabellen 
aller Liinder der Erde. Jahrgang 1889. Herausgege- | Dr. Fr. v. Juraschek, 
ben von Dr. Fr. v. Juraschek. v + 46 pp., 12mo. Vienna 
Frankturt, 1889 °s. .ibesics.0scestede lade eats tee 
Jotty (Dr. Lupwie). Die Franzésische Mite : 
unter der dritten Republik. 84 pp., 8vo. Tiibingen, 1884 JB ee 
Kirrs (Eustace J.). Serious Crime in an Indian 
Province, being a record of the graver crime com- Messrs Triibner and 
mitted in the North Western Provinces and Oudh Co. 
during 1876-86. viii + 97 pp., 8vo. Bombay, 1889.... ; 
Life and Labour. Vol. 1. East London. Edited by 
Charles Booth. Parts 1, The Classes; 2, The Trades ; 


3, Special Subjects. 598 pp., maps and diagram, 8vo. we ua oy 

L889 ..cssnvssssctssessocsosssevbss even eeaygaeUaee meee rene cane at NOE iet een sal We 
NewsnHoume (A.). The Elements of Vital Statistics. | Messrs. Swan, Son- 

xxiv +326 pp., diagrams, Svo. 1889 Jici-23-..50 see nenschein, and Co. 


NeyMarck (ALFRED). Un Centenaire Hconomique, 
1789-1889. 39 pyp., la. Svo.) Paris, 1880 eee 

Nierop (A. H. Van) and H. Baar. De siege eae 
Naamlooze Vennootschappen. Jaargang 1888. lxiv+ > The Authors 
728 pp.; Svos Zwolle 2.02/41) nidescostees -bepspe ee J 

Prex (Sir Henry). Rousdon (Devon) Mixed i | 
Infants’ Schools. Materials composing the Mid-day > The Author 
Meal from October, 1876, to Christmas, 1888. Sheet 

Pirman (Water H.). An Account of the Life te. 


- The Author 


Works of S. Luke, Evangelist, Physician, and Painter. 
64. pp., illustrations, Svo. (ES69 0.2-8.23.5 as een J 
RAFFALOVICH (ARTHUR). Les Coalitions de Producteurs 
et le Protectionnisme. 22 pp., 8vo. Paris, 1889........ } 
Rouve (R. T.). A Practicable Decimal System for Great 
Britain and her Colonies ; (together with three steel kat 
rules adapted to the System). vi + 15 pp., 8vo. 1888 
SKINNER (WatteR R.). The Mining Manual for 1888, 
containing full particulars of Mining Companies and 
of all those registered from June, 1887, with a List of n 
Mining Directors. x + 654 pp., BVO. ......cccesecsesessees 
TRIEBEL (BERGRAT). Die Wahrung der Nachhaltigkeit 
des Steinkohlenbergbaues im Wege der Stengeseage 
bung. © 20°pp., 8vo.; ena, 1588 eo). 0s ee fede oeeienee 
Tsontmi (ADOLPHE). Routine et Progrés. Etude sur 
les Ecoles Secondaires et Primaires. 114 pp., nga 


J.S. Keltie, Esq. 
Svo: Genedve, 1883 /.¢-:ccsesderstt dyeevasee cleans tek tee 





(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Association of Chambers of Commerce. Report and 
Resolutions adopted at the 29th Annual Meeting held 


C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
in March, 1889. 8vo. C.B. 


LOTR ROE meee mere eH COE ee eee eee seer eeeeeeeeeses 








cata th oreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries - 
or possessions to which they belong. 


\ 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)— Contd. 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. ) 
- Report of the 58th Meeting held at Bath in Septem- 
ber, 1888. Plates, 8vo. 1889. (Papers, &c., read 
before Section F, Economic Science and Statistics.) 
Address of the President of the Section, the Right 
Hon. Lord Bramwell. On Mining Royalties and their 
effect on the Iron and Coal Industries: Prof. W. R. 
Sorley. Relations between Sliding Scales and Hconomic 
Theory: Z. L. Price. Wage Statistics and Theories: 
J. Mavor. Growth of American Industries and Wealth: 
M. G. Mulhall. Somersetshire Cider: J. Higgins. 
Agricultural, Commercial, Industrial, and Banking 
Statistics: W. Botly. Analysis of the Current Con- 
ception of State Socialism: Prof. H. Sidgwick. The 
Transition to Social Democracy: G.B. Shaw. Tendency 
of Competition to result in Monopoly: Prof. Foxrwell. 
Associative Economies applied to Colonisation: W. L. 
Rees. On the Statistics of Examination: Prof. F. Y. 
Edgeworth. The Revenue System of the United States: 
A. Shaw. Distribution of the Licences proposed to 
be Transferred in Aid of Local Expenditure: R&. H. I. 
Palgrave. The Standard or Basis of Taxation: C. J. 
Grece. Suitability of Small Towns for Factory Indus- 
tries: Rk. R. Tanner. Second Report of the Committee 
on the method of ascertaining and measuring Variations 
in the value of the Monetary Standard. Index Numbers 
as illustrating the Progressive Exports of British Pro- 
duce and Manufactures: S. Bourne. Report of the 
Committee on the Statistical Data available for deter- 
mining the amount of Precious Metals in use as 
Money in the principal Countries. Examination 
into the reasons of the Price of Wheat rising or 
falling contemporaneously with the variation in the 
value of Foreign Currencies: W.J. Harris. Effects 
on Indian Exports of the Fall in the Gold Price of 
Silver: Z. C. Probyn. On Statigrams, with some 
suggestions for greater uniformity in comparing 
Graphics: Rev. J. F. Heyes. Reasons for a Quin- 
quennial Census: G. 8B. Longstaff. Leasehold 
Enfranchisement: C. Harrison. Report of the 
Committee on the Teaching of Science in Elementary 
Schools. Industrial Education of Women Abroad and 
at Home: #.J. Watherston. Irishwomen’s Industries: 
Miss H. Blackburn. Education: a Chapter of Econo- 
mics: 7. W. Dunn. L’organisation et la statistique de 
Penseignement technique secondaire en Italie: Signor 
Bonght. Agricultural Education: Prof. J. Long. 
Economy in Education and in Writing: H. Pitman. 
The Malthusian Theory: #. Chadwick. Dairy Indus- 
try: G. Gibbons. Amendments founded on Expe- 
riences submitted for the Local Government Bill: 
E. Chadwick. Vital and Commercial Statistics of 
Bath: F. Norfolk. Old Age and Sickness Assurance 
for the Mercantile and Professional Classes : F. Norfolk 
British Iron Trade Association. Annual | Fonz | 


The Association 


Report of the Secretary on the Home and Foreign 
Iron and Steel Industries in 1888. 8vo. 1889............ 


3) 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 

Brown Animal Sanatory Institution: ‘“ Man’s Injustice] The Society for the 
to Animals.” Third edition, with additions. 124 psf Abolition of Vivi- 
BVO: 1888. cssusesotcectedeussoronsntvecscpeceslgpessvehs oss steanes eee annem section 

Cobden Club Leaflets. 8vo. 1889— 

65. Agriculture and ‘Silver <2... .2is...cscee een meee *) 
66. Sir Lyon Playfair and the Sugar Gouventied vevtsied 
67. Lord Bramwell on the Sugar Bounties Convention 
68. The Sugar Convention: How it affects Fruit 


Growers: S. Morgawancti....saotne eee ees 
69. Free Trade in Sugar ........ sidasdodsthe cash (dd eons aoe 
70.. The Baron’s Folly uni ihis.n.g ction eee ee / 
71. Baron de Worms, Bounties, and Beef................060 The Club 
72. Facts and Estimates of the Sugar Convention .... 
73. The Down Grade to Protection  .............csccseseseess t 
77. The West Indies and the Sugar Convention ........ 


Cobden Club. 12mo.— 
The Sugar Convention from a Confectioner’s Stand- 
point: G. Mathieson. 1889).2.. Aen core 
The Sugar Convention and Bill: Sir 7. H. Farrer. 1889 ) 
Derby Chamber of Commerce. Report of the the C. M. Kennedy 
. M. : 


Committee, including information with regard to the 


Silk Industry on the Continent. 8vo. 1888............. st Uses 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders. Monthly Reports. r 

Nos. 412-410... 16suiomuiall aah to ee * entvnina, J Ehe Society 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol xxvii. Part vi. The Institut 

Svo. 1889-2... 4, meen Lani. aoe eee } if So Bore 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. February—June, 1889 .... i 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings. The Institut 

Vol. xcy. Plates. Svon01@88-89'ein..c Aen nome Swe ee 
_nstitution of Mechanical Engineers. Proceedings, 

January, 1889. No, 1.) Plates? ~ Svor ans 4 


Liverpool Free Public Library, Museum, and Walker Art 
Gallery. Thirty-sixth Annual Report of the Com- + The Librarian 
mittee. Svo. ~LS8Q) 1ygen...., eR eather eee 

London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. Nos. 86—88.] The Chamber of 


LS89 © scc.sesssceoncesss conneecstineetensnenbadtehsgflGGes bias Ontn ta, emma Commerce 
Manchester Statistical Society. 8vo. 1889— 
On Colonisation: Sir W. H. Houldsworth ...ccccccccccceees ) 


Some Economic Aspects of Banking: A. H. Cherry.... 
Elementary Education and the Act of 1870: ZH. J. 


Broadfield. .......1 xemunnll. stein eae TEP ROE 
Facts and Figures relating to Street Children: G. R. 
KU be vo secesssvecseponheieien debeveetan ste deathooon West tale sas ae 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow. Report for 1888. 8vo............ The Librarian 
Royal Agricultural Society, Journal. Second Series. The Societ 
Vol. xxv, Part 1, 1889. Diagrams. 8v0. v.i..k.n Y Oe 


Royal ‘Geographical Society. Proceedings. Feb.—May, ] 
1889 


9 


POO meee mere ee mee eee eee eset HSH OE SEES HEE EL HEHEHE EHH SEH OSES HHS SHOES ESSE EEEEEEs bese 


Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. xlv, Nos. 275—279. 


BBO oon usvssiveessnsesceceeapy Seteeele tess dlatea han aU nas ieee Ri tecealtey ra 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Vol. xxxiii, The Institut; 
Nos. 147 and 148. Plates. 1889 ...sssssssssssssssssssssseen oa 
Society of Arts Journal. (Current numbers.) 1889 ........ The Society 
Statistical Society. A collection of back numbers of the 


\ Mrs. Droop 


oD OUTIL 5 on..scsecossacverec ce auCe Ue eey tub iebes ch DLA Lenueias sie oeei Caan 


a 88D neni titan} he Institution 
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een ene nn SS SS 


Donations. By whom Presented. 





(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 


MRE VO Ise yi.ccecnerectuesscedosssesciesenssees Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ 5 me 
Building Societies and Land ena 
Bites Gazette, The . ........s:secserees a a 
Commercial World, The................csescerees y " 
Seaurrior de’ Londres, De. ..2......s.cssccenpeeses 35 mi 
6 i oan de cescbyeash oso eorience nnceoene ws es 
BITTE E20 yc. cccnacsuavecetesascaosecensesvssvssasers 3 
Insurance and Finance Leader, The........ i * 
is ROB EE LGR Siti hs ccyo Avtewicoshe cakes i, v 
= UT eed WL eee ee * * 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............ - P, 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ - PF 
Machinery Market, The ............esccosessves a 
ecco ss Carag sgdunes Wess seeiupsoves ovccesese m4 3 
Policy-Holder Journal, The «0.0... ccs oa cs 
MEW AY ELOSS, TNC... .....,..scescesscesesscssscesees 7 % 
MMMM YOMEL ITCH NTA caccsrcyascedestvscnsecpsssdersorceaseee es - 
Baritary Record, The .......c:.cccsscsssssescsess . ‘- 
RIN WOrld, TIHC...........0cscessercecseseseees x 
TE oes e recs ee veclsGeseévessesesncsases 


The aries’ Register of Events i in 1877-84. 8 vols., 8vo. | | J.C. Hckersley, Esq., 
ison csacecbaceceteessonssenesessecsscsveconses M.A. 





Purchases. 
Authors— 


Pidgin (C. F.). Practical Statistics, 1888. 


Periodicals— 


Annual Statistician for 1889. 
» Register for 1888. 
County Companion, Diary, and Directory for 1889. 
Ham’s Customs Year Book for 1889. 
», Inland Revenue Year Book for 1889. 
India Office List for 1889. 
May’s Press Guide for 1889. 
Palmer’s Index to the Times for the first quarter of 1889. 
Periodical Press Index, No.1. 1889. 
Post Magazine Almanac for 1889. 
Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion for February to June, 1889. 
Year-Book of Scientific and Learned Societies for 1889. 





* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various countries 


or possessions in which they are issued. 
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Parliamentary Papers— 

Agricultural Statistics, Ireland [O-5610.] 1888. | 

Charity Commissioners, 36th Report of the. 8vo. [C-5685.] 1889. 

Colonial Office Reports. 24 Numbers. 8vo. 1888. 

Companies wound up since 1862, Return of. (414.) 1888. 

Corn Prices. Statistical Table of, for 1888. (5). 1889. 

Corn Averages. 2nd Report from the Select Committee on, (418.). 1888. 

Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 41st Report of the. 8vo. [O0-5656.] 1889. 

Emigration and Immigration (Foreigners.) Index to Report from Select 
Committee on. (305.) 1888. 

Local Taxation Returns, England, for 1886-87. Part 4. (423.) 1888. 

Market Rights and Tolls. 1st Report of Royal Commission. [C-5550, | 1889. 

Public Accounts. 3rd and 4th Reports of the Committee on. (73), (107.) 
1889. 

Royal Commissions issued from 1866 to 1874. (426.) 1888. 
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OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1889. 


Report of the Councin for the Financtat YEAR ended 31st December, 
1888, and for the SesstonaL Yuar ending 27th June, 1889, 
presented at the Firty-Firra Annuau Genurat Meetine of the 
RoyaL STAtisticaL Sociery, held at the WSoctety’s Rooms, 
9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London, on the 27th of June, 1889. 


The President, Dr. T. Granam Baurour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


Tue Circular convening the Meeting having been read and the 
Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting read and confirmed, the 
following Report of the Council was taken as read :— 


Report of the Council. 
The Council have the honour to submit their Fifty-fifth Annual 
Report. 


The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last compares as 
follows with the average of the previous ten years :— 





Average for 





Particulars, SEB | the 
Number of Fellows on 31st December ...............500+- 1,059 855 
Life Members included in the above .......ccseseeesreeee: 192 138 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ........ 58 53 
New Fellows elected (and one resignation cancelled) 140 83 





Since the 1st January last, 33 new Fellows have been elected, 
making the present number 1,058. 

The Council record with satisfaction that the number of 
Fellows again shows an increase during the past year. It is none 
the less desirable that all Fellows of the Society should use their 
best efforts to increase still further its numerical strength, and to 
augment its efficiency in the promotion of the purposes for which 
it was instituted. 
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The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 


Fellows during the past year :— 
Date of Election. 


Emanuel Boutcher 2. eee oe 1877 

Stephen Burridge, J.P.” 2). eee 1885 

p (2) ¢d Thomas R. Hdmonds, B.Al ci eee 1836 
d Right Hon. Viscount Hversley ............... 1834: 

EH. King Fordham, J.P. 1). oe 

d James. Howard, DG... 2.3 2 ee 1888 

Sir H. A. Hunt, C.BA 2. eee 1873 

R. Stewart Menzies, M.P. * a 1880 

c Right Hon. Lord Mount Temple ............ 1857 
p(11)e¢d Frederick Purdy “2.2.43. 1837 
William Bayne Ranken .................!...... 1879 

ad Alderman Wilham Roper —...;.....3e eee 1885 

d.John Stott, FA. en 1855 

p (10) ed Richard Valpy ....0 22.330 1842 
Charles Waring... .:.1:.0-.0. =e lois 

Right Hon. Lord Wolverton’ ............ 05% 1886 

p (4) cd Rev. Edgell Wyatt-Hdgell ..................... 1838 


Honorary Fellow. 
d §. E. Cesare Correnti (Italy) .................. 1877 


ce Indicates those who had served on the Council. 

d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 

gy Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers respectively 
contributed. 


The President in his Inaugural Address delivered at the 
commencement of the present session, referred at length to the 
services of Mr. Frederick Purdy and the Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell, 
both of whom in their day had done very good work for the 
Society. Mr. Richard Valpy, whose death has since occurred, — 
joined the Society as far back as 1842, and also served several 
years on the Council. 


The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of income or the year 1888, together with the . 
same particulars for the previous five years :— 
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Average for 
Beccles yer 1888. || 1887.| 1886. | 1885.| 1884.] 1883. || ‘Meevioes so" 
1 


8. 


———— 

















—_——— 


; £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
RERICOTICS cccccsesvscsseeveses 93 73 rey 73 88 | 102 z 
Annual Subscriptions....| 1,686 || 1,621 | 1,583 | 1,462 | 1,447 | 1,361 1,495 

Compositions .........0.0 334 126 | 231 63 | 294 126 168 
Journal sales ................ 171 188 | 180 | 188] 207] 150 183 
Advertisements in 
SOITAL, ob .scsc.dooa2e \ oi a a =p a 80 oi: 
Miscellaneous refunds | — == — -- 84 4, — 


2,292 || 2,029 | 2,086 | 1,812 | 2,139 | 1,778 1,952 

Legacy of Dr. Guy ....| — — — 250 | — — — 

Sale of 1,000/. New a4 
3 per Cent. Stock 2 


= a — 42.062 13,348 | — = 














On the other hand, the expenditure has been as follows :— 





Average for 


Expenditure for 1888. || 1887.| 1886.| 1885.| 1884. | 1883, |/ ‘Re Five Years 


previous to 
1888. 





oe 

















£ £ £ £ £ £ Ex 
Rent, rates, and taxes...) 304 || 237 | 227 | 310*| 56 80 182 
Fire, lights, and water *. a 
repairs, furniture, ke. } “7 hs ee ie ft of 
Salaries, wages, and b a4 419 | 420| 392] 394] 381 401 
A a oe 
Advertising, postage & 
delivery of Journals, | |_| 29 ve 
stationery, & sundry| (248 || 209) 256] 241) 248 | 222 235 
printing ...... ssesseeeeeetes 
Seety, mocting Ex- } 27 || 89| 24] 23] 24) 32 28 
eel aeieaa 
RE i eos vsensccseoes 711 609 | 735 | 625] 645 | 585 640 
re 58 87 32 27 38 49 47 
Miscellaneous ...........000. 78 64 76 50 65 61 63 











1,939 ||1,745 | 1,842 | 1,756 | 1,470 | 1,487 1,660 
Catalogue and Index }- 280 31 | 247 | 392] 128 A 
BEGRLUDTALY. .........:0-.... 


Mr. F. Piercy for Por- 
trait of Dr. Guy... i} ny 
Removing to 9 , Adelphi \- 
2 ee 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize 
for the Newmarch fo — — MOUS ee a at a 
Memorial Hssay........ | 
Howard Medal Prize \- wi Be ee 23 20 | Mes 
ee | 
Jubilee Volume............ — —_ aoe se ae oat a ina 
1 42 110 | — a a = a 





























2,003 || 2,135 | 2,106 | 2,170 | 3,088 | 1,635 = 














* Of this sum about 114/. belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 
(EEE ss el 


yk ay’. 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Intervals of Ten Years, 
on 31st December. 





Number Ordinasy Amount ine Assets over 
eee oS : Invested. maumres-) Liabilities. ae 

Fellows. } Income. | Expenditure. 

£ £& £ £ £ 
L8sss.:|) 302 851 794 867 27 930 1838 

"48 ....| 406 791 470 867 276 921 "48 
"58 eal | 9389 824, 682 867 170 1,729 58 
68 ....| 387 796 726 1,043 112:.|. 1,877 68 
theta hop le A WBY® 1,345 1,902 168 3,979 "78 
788"...) 15050 2,292 1,939 2,500 496 5,527. ’88 


| 


The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade on 31st December :— 








Year. | oar | Gueame, | Exvenatore. | .vetoy, | abies aiace, | Hae 
—_~. \« |) « | =o) 
1879 ...| 783 1,698 1,427 2,288 | 238 4,433 | 1879 

80... 808 | 1,902 | a,8r7t | 2,572 | 214 4,614 80 

28 eo BOF 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 81 

sy tes Pbeteg) © 1,838 1,581 3,071 203 5,240 82 

83° ...1 860. | 1/778. "|! 1,635¢0 18,500 347 5,246 83 

84...) 909 | 2,189 | 3,088*t | 2,500 968, 4,188 | ’84 

OD weet EO 25 1,812 2,170*f§ | 2,500 | 1,169 3,791 785. 

"86 un| | 843 2,086 2,106{|| | 2,500 441 5,163 ’86 

187 Fn O77 2,029 2,135t% | 2,500 624 5,268 87 

“BS | 5.81 ln OO 2,292 2,0039 | 2,500 496 5,527 ’88 


* Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises. 

+ Affected by expenses attending the alteration, &c., of the meeting room at King’s College. 

t Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the library. 

§ Includes rool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin for the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 

|| Includes balance of cost of Jubilee volume. 

Affected by special outlay for the Charter. ; 
ee 


a’ 
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The average annual receipts from the sale of the Society’s 
Journal have been as follows :— 


For the ten years 1841-50 .......cssscssssecsssesssseees £56 
e LIS ean ee 83 
a Eph GO astat at ichocvonczaglesysioae 97 
Es ue “aps Tal BS ata a O e LES 
For the last eight years ’81-88 wo... cscs sseeseneens 182 


The income of the Society in: 1888 was of the ordinary 
character, exhibiting an increase under the heads-of annual sub- 
scriptions and of compositions for’life membership. The expen- 
diture was also of a normal character,.but shows an increase under 
the heads of rent, salaries.and wages, and the Jowrnal. In the 
case of the first two items this was consequent on losing the 
Institute of Actuaries as tenants, and in the case of the Journal it 
arose from the increase in its size for the period. On the other 
hand the room on the first floor has been sublet to the Royal 
Literary Fund at rool. per annum, and the Institute of Chemistry 
remain as before tenants of the upper room.. 

An opportunity having presented itself of acquiring a portrait 
of Dr. Guy from the artist, Mr. Piercy, by whom the other 
portraits in the possession of the Society have been executed, the 
Council thought themselves fully justified in adding to their 
collection this memorial of so valued a colleague. 

The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered, on 
behalf of the Society, to the Auditors for their honorary services 
in auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 


Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been continued 
through the courtesy of the Education Department, and the Council 
have again conveyed to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education their thanks for the accommodation thus afforded. 

The Society re-assembled in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings have 
been as follows :— 
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Session 1888-89. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th November, 1888. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William Asch, 
Charles Atkinson. 
Alfred Barrow. 
John Urwin Blench. 
William H. Challis. 


Charles Goddard Clarke. 


Harry Coleman. 
John George Craggs. 


Edmond Francis Crosse, 


Athelstan Dangerfield. 
James I. Fellows. 
Harry Seymour Foster. 
William Henry Fox. 
Albert Tom Frampton. 
Henry Friedeberg. 
Henry Gielgud. 
Charles E. Goad. 

John Haddon. 

George Heriot. 

John Hollams. 

Alfred J. Hollington. 
Edward J. Howell. 
George Burton Hunter. 
Clarendon Hyde, B.L. 
Alexander A. Ionides. 
John Grove Johnson. 
J. Mortimer Jones. 


William L. Jordan. 

A. Lasenby Liberty. 
Charles S. Loch, B.A. 
John Lord. 

Henry Lovelock. 

Henry MeNiel. 

Sir Charles Mills, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
William Richard C. Moore. 
Benjamin Newgass. 
Alfred J. Newton. 
William Henry Pannell. 
James Durie Pattullo. 
Benjamin M. Plumb. 
James Heslop Powell. 
Henry Sherley Price. 
George Webber Rhodes. ~ 
J. H. Richardson. 

Edwin Richmond. 
Thomas Rudd. 

Edward Arthur Rusher. 
Lucian Willard Sawyer. 
James Charles Shaw. 
Alfred Thomas Slade. 

H. Llewellyn Smith, B.A. 
John Wilson Theobald. 
Marcus Van Raalte. 
Reginald A. Warren, J.P. 


Miguel Yglesias. 


The President delivered his Inaugural Address. 
A cordial ‘vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Mr. Robert Giffen, and seconded by Dr. F. J. Mouat. 





Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th December, 1888. 
Freverick B. Garnett, Hsq., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William J. Carruthers- Wain. 


Walter Owen Clough. 
William Henry Quirk. 
Robert Henry Rew. 


Edward Sandell. 

Professor David B. Smith, M.D. 
William J. Steele. 

William A. Temperley, junr. 


James H. Wilkinson. 


Mr, Robert Giffen read a Paper on “ Recent Changes in Prices 


“and Incomes compared.” 


In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part : 
—Professor H. S. Foxwell, Mr. S. Dana Horton, Professor 
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A. Marshall, Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, Mr. 8. Bourne, Mr. A. 
Sauerhbeck, Major P. G. Craigie, and the Chairman. 





Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th January, 1889. 
FREDERICK B. Garnett, Hsq., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred Double. William J. H. Kloetgen. 
William Erhardt. J. Woolsey Spackman. 
Harry Vane Stow. 


Mr. J. 8. Jeans read a Paper on “ The Amount and Incidence 
‘of Imperial Taxation in different Countries.” 
The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
~ —Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. H. M. Paul,. Mr. A. E. Bateman, Rev. I. 
Doxsey, Mr. J. H. Sherwin, and the Chairman. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th February, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Professor C. F. Bastable, M.A. Robert Whitfield Rippon, LL.B. 
William Henry Beecroft. Frederic David Sandell. 

James Coate. Charles H. Venning. 

Edwin Justican, F.1.A. E. G. Woodford. 


Mr. R. Price-Williams read a Paper on “The Coal Question.” 

In the discussion that followed, the undermentioned took part: 
—Sir Warington Smyth, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. E. H. Carbutt, 
Mr. A. EK. Bateman, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. 8. Bourne, Mr. J. Glover, 
Professor A. Lupton, and Mr. F. 8. Powell, M.P. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th March, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
Arthur George Hemming. Henry Wells Smith. 


Arthur Newsholme, M.D. Edwin Robert Speirs. 
William Tattersall. 


Dr. William Ogle read a Paper on ‘“‘ The Alleged Depopulation 
“of the Rural Districts of England.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. H. G. Ravenstein, Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. H. D. Pochin, 
Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. W. Storr, Mr. C. . 
M. Kennedy, and Mr. W. W. Glenny. 
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Sixth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th April, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 

The Right Hon. Earl Compton, M.P. Major Henry Farnsby Mills. 
George Rutledge Gibson. Arthur G. Stanton. _ 

Mr. EH. G. Ravenstein read a Paper on “The Laws of Migra- 
‘“ tion” (with reference to a Paper read in 1885). 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part : 
—Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. S. Bourne, Sir R. 
W. Rawson, Mr. A. K. Donald, Mr. R. Hamilton, and Major P. 
G. Craigie. 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st May, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. GRanAm Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :-— 
F. S. Wykeham Cornwallis, M.P. | J. Douglas. 


Mr. Stephen Bourne read a Paper “On Vannuone in the 
“ Volume and Value of pee and Imports = the United 
“ Kingdom in Recent Years.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part: 
—Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Mr. J. Edgcombe, 
Mr. John Glover, Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. W. Fowler, and Mr. A. 
H. Bateman. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 25th June, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Barrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Morris Catton. Arthur G. Klugh. 
Edward J. Farnworth. Herman Lescher. 
Nicholas 8. Garland. Robert Muir, junr. 
Arthur L. Harrold. Benjamin Walker, M.B. 


Dr. G. B. Longstaff, M.A., F.R.C.P., read a Paper on “ Sugges- 
‘* tions for the Census of 1891.” . ; 
The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed: 
—Sir Edwin Chadwick, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Rev. James 
Johnston,: Earl Fortescue, Mr. Martin J. Griffin, Professor A. 
Marshall, Mr. Thomas Hudson, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. J. G. 
Rhodes, Mr. F. J. Vincent, Mr. A. H. Bailey, and the President. 


The Council in December last adopted a Report of the “Census 
“of 1891 Committee,” which will be found at p. 816, part 4, 


ae 
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vol. 51, of the Journal for 1888, and Memorials, in the following 
terms, were addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Local Government Board respectively, forwarding 
copies of the Report in question, with a request that a Deputation 
from the Society to support the arguments of the Memorials might 
be received :— 


“The Memorial of the Royal Statistical Society. 
“ SHEWETH— 

“That your Memorialists are the President and Fellows of 
“the Royal Statistical Society, which was Founded in 1834, Incor- 
“ porated by Royal Charter in 1887, and now comprises more than 
‘“‘ eleven hundred members. 

“ That your Meniorialists having always felt a keen interest in 
“the taking of the successive censuses of the United Kingdom 
“and of the various parts of the British Empire, have from time 
“to time urged their views on the Government through the proper 
“ department. 
“That in the year 1840 a Committee of this Society was 
“ appointed to collect and digest the experience of every civilised 
“country with reference to the taking of a census, and its report, 
“‘ which was laid before the Government, was deemed of such 
“ value, that after its presentation a Bill then before the House 
“of Commons for taking the census in the old methods, by the 
“aoency of the overseers Of the poor, was withdrawn, and a Billi 
“drawn up substituting the Registrars of births and deaths for 
“the Overseers of the poor, in accordance with the suggestions in 
“ the Committee’s report, was introduced and carried into effect. 
_“ That subsequently this Society has, from time to time, before 
“ the taking of each decennial census, viz. :— 


*‘ in 1850, for the census of 1851, 
“ in 1859, for the census of 1861, 
“ in 1869, for the census of 1871, 
“ and in 1879, for the census of 1881, 


‘appointed Committees to consider whether any and what sugges- 
“tions could with advantage be made, to render each census more 
“ practically useful than its predecessor, and it has made known 
‘its views as before stated. 

“That your Memorialists have during the current year appointed 
“a Committee of their number to consider, as before, questions 
“arising from the approach of the forthcoming census of 1891. 
“ A copy of the report of this Committee is appended to this 
“Memorial, and your Memorialists would especially urge the 
“importance of the following recommendations of their Com- 
“mittee, viz. :— 
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“1, The taking of a Quinquennial Census. 
“9. (a.) The passing of the Census Act at an earlier date 
‘‘ than has hitherto been usual. 
“(b.) The passing of a permanent Act for a Quinquennial 
“ Census. 
‘3. The appointment of a separate Census branch in the 
“‘ General Register Office for England and Wales. 
‘* The reasons for these several recommendations are set out in 
‘“‘ the report. 
“Your Memorialists therefore pray that you will take the fore- 
‘“‘ coing statements, together with the report before mentioned, into 
‘your consideration, and be pleased to adopt such means as to: 
‘‘ you may seem fit for attaining the objects aforesaid. 
‘‘ In witness whereof the Common Seal of the Royal Statistical 
‘“‘ Society has been affixed hereto, this 22nd day of December, 
eelOGou 


The President of the Local Government Board, after com- 
municating with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject, 
considered it desirable that any further representations the 
Society might wish to make, should in the first place be submitted 
in writing: and the matter having been referred to the Census 
Committee, the following letter was addressed to the President 
of the Local Government Board in reply. | 
(Copry.) Royat StatisticaAL SOcrery. 

16th April, 1889. 
Census of the United Kingdom. 

‘¢ Sir,—I have the honour, on behalf of the Council of the Royal — 
“ Statistical Society, to acknowledge your letter of the 4th ultimo, 
‘and to request that you will state to the President of the Local — 
“ Government Board that although the Council would have been — 
“olad of an opportunity of urging upon Mr. Ritchie and Her ~ 
‘“ Majesty’s Government the importance of the representations — 
‘which it has made with reference to the approaching Census, © 
“and of further making manifest the deep interest which is felt 
‘“‘in the accomplishment of the desired changes by the eminent : 
4 oe of Statisticians and Political Economists whom it repre- — 
‘sents, yet it is sensible of the difficulties which may hinder the ~ 
‘reception of a Deputation from the Society, and avails itself 
of the permission given to address to Mr. Ritchie a further brief | 
“ communication upon the subject. 

“The Council having reason to know that many important — 
‘ public bodies entirely concur in its views of the question, desires — 
‘“ to strongly press upon Her Majesty’s Government the following — 
‘** two points :— 


66 


: 
ra 
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‘Ist. The importance of passing a Census Bill in the present 
“Session, and the expediency of giving the Bill a permanent 
“ character. 

“2nd. The desirability of providing at the same time for a 
“ quinquennial as well as a decennial Census. 

“ As regards the first point which the Council desires to urge 
“upon Her Majesty’s Government, viz., the passing of the Census 
“ Act during the present year, it would submit the following 
‘* reasons :— 

“}. There can be little doubt that the late period at which 
“the Acts for authorising previous Censuses have been passed, 
** has led to increased difficulties in the enumeration, and has 
“ delayed the publication of the results. 

“2. The changes which have taken place in the local boundaries 

“since 1881, more especially by the operation of the Representa- 
“tion of the People (United Kingdom) Act, 1885, cap. 3, and of 
“the Local Government (England and Wales) Act, 1888, cap. 41, 
“must greatly increase the difficulty of the preliminary arrange- 
“ments for the Census of 1891, inasmuch as the population 
“figures for 1881 have to be recast in accordance with the altered 
“boundaries, to enable comparison with the results of the Census 
por. 1991. 

“3. Judging by past experience, it is but too probable that 
“should the Bill not be introduced till 1890, it would not become 
“law until August, which would leave scarcely more than six 
“ months for preparation, a period manifestly inadequate. 

‘“‘ 4. The early passing of the Billis moreover essential to afford 
“adequate time for communicating with the Governments of the 
“various Colonies, in accordance with the assurances given to the 
“ Delegates at the Colonial Conference in 1887. 

“5. The value of the Census Report depends in great measure 
‘upon its pablication at the earliest possible date after the comple- 
“ tion of the enumeration. The Council has grounds for beheving 
“that the most effective means for shortening the period necessary 
“for the preparation of the Report is to give more time for 
“ preliminary preparation. 

“ As regards the second point, the Council of the Royal Statis- 
“tical Society remains strongly of opinion that there is a pressing 
“and constantly increasing need for an enumeration of the people 
“ at shorter intervals than hitherto. 

“The Council quite appreciates the difficulty that would result 
“from the introduction of a Census Bill every five years, but 1t 
“believes that this might be obviated by introducing a Bill to 
“make permanent provision for the taking of a Census every tenth 
“year, on the same lines as in that of 1881, and also for the 
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“ taking of an intermediate Census, which might be of a somewhat — 
‘‘ simpler and less expensive character.” | 
“IT have the honor to be, &c., 
(Signed) ‘A. HE. Bateman, 
‘“ Honorary Secretary. 
‘“« Hdmund A. Wodehouse, Hsq., . 
‘* Assistant Secretary, 
‘“‘ Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W.” 


The Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to 
the increased accommodation now at the disposal of those who ~ 
wish to make use of the Library. Special regulations have been — 
framed for enabling the Fellows, under certain restrictions, to take © 
out from the Library books of reference and similar works that — 
may be required in the preparation of papers:or otherwise; and . 
also for obtaining on application, books from the Library. during 
the month of September, when the rooms are closed. 

The Library at the end of 1883, up to which time the present — 
Catalogue is brought, was estimated to contain 20,000 volumes. 
Since then it has been increasing at the average rate of 1,200 
volumes per annum, and now consists of about 26,000 volumes. 

Since 1883, in response chiefly to its wants as made known in 
the Journal under “ Desiderata,” the Society has received many ~ 
large and valuable donations. Among the donors may be men- 
tioned the Governments of the following countries : a 
Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Egypt, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, 
Sweden and Nome ont Switzerland, to which may be added 
some of our own public departments, and the following persons: 4 

j 


ai —_ 
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Mr. T. Beggs, Mr. J. T. Bell, Mr. J. 8. Jeans, Mr. J. 8. Keltie, 
Mrs. Levi, and Professor H. 8. Foxwell. 

Besides the large and valuable donation of parliamentary 
papers from the library of the late Professor Leone Levi, mentioned — 
in the last report of the Council, Mrs. Levi has since presented — 
ue the Society, in memory of her husband, “‘and by his express” 

‘wish as a memorial of his regard and the deep interest he always ; 
‘felt in all the proceedings of the Society,” twenty-three lareee 
volumes of a ‘‘ Statistical Miscellany”? which he had formedail <= 
consisting of a selection—portions only in some cases—of parlia- — : 
mentary papers, &c., dating from 1810 to 1886. 2 

The Fourth pare of the General Index to the Journal referred to 
in the last report as in preparation, has since been issued, on the ~ 
same terms as the previous Part, viz., 3s. 6d. to the public, and — 
2s. 6d. to Fellows. The publication of the Fourth Part of the — 
Index, places the Fellows in possession of a complete Index to 
the first fifty volumes of the Journal. . 
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The Council resolved i in November last to issue the remaining 
copies of the Jubilee Volume to Fellows at 5s. per copy; published 
at 10s. 6d. : 


Permission has been granted to the Institute of Actuaries to 
reprint in their Journal Mr. N. A. Humphreys’s Paper on the 
“Decline of the English Death-Rate;” and also to the Toynbee 
Trustees to republish two Papers in the Society’s Journal, viz., 
Mr. L. L. Price’s Paper, “ ‘West Barbary,’ or, Notes on the 
“ System of Work and Wages in the Cornish Mines;” and Professor 
Sorley’s Paper, “‘ Mining Royalties and their effect on the Iron and 
“Coal Trades.” Permission has also been granted to the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in London to translate into Italian Mr. R. 
Price-Williams’s Paper on ‘‘ The Coal Question.” 


The meeting of the British Association in 1888 was held at 
Bath, where the Society was as usual well represented in Section F 
(Economic Science and Statistics), and Papers were read by the 
following Fellows of the Society : The Right Hon. Lord Bramwell, 
F.R.S. (President of the Section), Mr. S. Bourne, Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B., Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., Professor H. 
S. Woxwell; M.A‘, Mr. W. J. Harris, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, M.A., 
Mr. M. G. Mulhall, Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave, F.R.S., Mr. L. L. Price, 
M.A., Mr. L. C. Probyn, and Professor H. Sidgwick, M.A. 


The Council readily acceded to a request that they would by 
all means in their power promote the success of the meeting of the 
International Congress of Hygiene and Statistics, to be held in 
London in the year 1891, and designate two members to serve on 
the General Committee which will be formed for organizing the 
Congress. Dr. F. J. Mouat, LL.D., and Dr. G. B. Longstaff, M.A., 
F.R.C.P., have been chosen by the Council for this service, and 
are in addition to Captain Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., and Dr. William Ogle, M.A., F.R.C.P., &c., who, 
as announced in last report, are already on the Permanent Com- 
mission of the Congress. 


_ The Council have, at the request of the “Social Science Asso- 
“ ciation,” permitted them to deposit temporarily on the Society’s 
premises-—but entirely at the risk of the Association—a small 
bookcase and some tin boxes containing books and records of the 
Association. 


Invitations have been received asking the Fellows of the 


. 
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Society to take part in the following PAAR IR Congresses to 
be held in Paris during the year, viz. :— 


(a.) State intervention in labour contracts—from 
Ist to 4th July. 

(b.) Agriculture—from 4th to 11th July. 

(c.) Alcoholism—from 29th to 31st July. 

(d.) Monetary—from 11th to 14th September. 


These communications have been duly acknowledged with 
thanks. 


The Council are desirous of obtaining a more direct and larger 
measure of co-operation from the Fellows of the Society, especially 
on the following points :— 


(a.) Papers to be read before the Society. 
(b.) Attendance at the Ordinary Meetings. 
(c.) Contributions to the Journal. 

(d.) Donations to the Library. 

(e.) Increase of Membership. 


Since November, 1884, the following circular letter has been 
addressed to all newly elected Fellows; and it is now inserted 
here, with the intention of reaching the entire body of Fellows :— 


(Copy.) 
Royal Statistical Society, Se. 


‘“¢ Dear Sir,—The Council of the Royal Statistical Society are 
‘ desirous of obtaining from their Fellows, now amounting to 1,048, 
‘‘a more direct and larger measure of co-operation in promoting 
“ the welfare of the Society, and the progress of statistical science. 

‘“‘ We are desired, therefore, to bring under your notice one or 
“two of the ways in which a Fellow of the Society may further 
“ the objects which the Council have in view. 

‘1. The contribution of statistical works or reports to the 
“Library of the Society will materially assist in making. it, what 
“it should be, a complete library for statistical reference. Any 
“ Fellow who furthers this object will receive the best thanks of 
“the Society. Hach number of the Jowrnal contains a list of 
‘“ works which are especially desired, including those required to 
“complete a deficient series. ¥ 

“2. With a view to enlarging the field for selection, and to 
secure the best available papers for reading and discussion at — 
“the eight ordinary monthly meetings, in each session of the ~ 
‘‘ Society, the Council will at all times be glad to entertain offers 
‘“of papers dealing with subjects of real social and statistical — 
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“interest, containing original statistical work, and suggesting the 
“probability of an interesting and instructive discussion. It 
“should be stated, however, that all papers offered for reading 
“are submitted to two referees appointed by the Council to report 
“upon their eligibility for reading before the Society, and that 
“the acceptance of the papers depends upon the report of these 
“referees. It will be a convenience to the Council if any Fellow 
“who thinks of preparing a paper will first notify his intention 
“to them, so that he may be informed whether there is a pro- 
“pability of their being able to name an evening for the proposed 
“ subject. 

3. Fellows who will submit original statistical contributions, 
“or analyses of English or foreign official reports of a statistical 


“character, for the approval of the Editor of the Society’s Journal, 
“ will assist in rendering that publication, what it is the wish 


“and hope of the Council to make it, the recognised organ of 
“ statistical science. 

“4. The’ Council desire to see a larger attendance at the 
“Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the Society, and take this 
“opportunity to point out that Fellows may further the interests 
“of the Society by taking part in the discussions which follow 
“the reading of the papers when the subject.is one with which 
‘“ they are familiar. 

“ On behalf of the President and Council, we are desired to 


“request your consideration of the foregoing suggestions for 


“promoting the welfare of the Society, and to express the hope 
“that i one or more of the directions pointed out you may find 
“it possible to contribute to the success of the present session. 


“We are, 
‘* Your obedient servants, 
(Signed) “ JoHN BippuLpH Martin, Heenan 
“ AuFRED H. BATEMAN, ee Hera? 
“ Parrick G. CRAIGIE, 


The Council cannot but call the attention of the Fellows to the 
fact that all the papers read before the Society during the past 
session, have been contributed by those who either now are, or very 
recently have been, Members of the Council. While fully conscious 
of the time and labour required for the production of papers suit- 
able to be laid before the Society, the Council regret that a 
greater number are not contributed by the general body of 


_ Fellows. Any Fellow who may feel inclined to undertake such a 


>» 


task is cordially invited to place himself in communication with 
the Secretaries or any Member of Council, who will be pleased to 
alford him every assistance in their power. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1889-90 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNCcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1889-90. 


PRESIDENT. 


T. GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., &c., 
Honorary Physician to Her Majesty The Queen. 


COUNCIL. 


*Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, M.P. 


Sir G. Baden- Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P. 


Alfred Edmund Bateman. 

Charles Booth. 

HKdward Hamer Carbutt, M.I.M.E. 

J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. 
*Hyde Clarke. 

Major Patrick George Craigie. 


Professor Francis Y. Edgeworth, M.A. 


Thomas Henry Elliott. 
Professor H. 8S. Foxwell, M.A. 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. 
Rowland Hamilton. 

*Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. 
Noel A. Humphreys. 


Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S.. 

J. Stephen Jeans. 

Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 

Robert Lawson, LL.D. - 

George Blundell Longstaff, M.A.,M.B. 

John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
*Frederic John Mouat, M.D., LL.D. 

William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
*Henry Davis Pochin, J.P. 

Francis Sharp Powell, M.P.. 

R. Price-Williams, M.Inst. C.E. 

Ernest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 

The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Rosebery. 
*Edward Seaton, M.D., F.R.O.P. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


Alfred Edmund Bateman, 


Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 














: _— 1888 :— 





RECEIPTS. 
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' The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 31st December, 1888, are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


_ (L.)—Assrract of Recerets and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1888. 


PAYMENTS. 
£ 8. d. 
FLOU LER. cases cots catiee oe £320 5 3 
Less sublet ......... 83.15 - 
236 10 8 
Batesrand. Taxes Wise. tsetse eee 67 4 8 
Fire, Lights, and Water ............ 39 4.9 
Repairs, Furniture, &. ............008 Ps Mit ofan 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 443 16 8 
Journal, Printing ...... SiO Lip DiGi et 
» Annual Index 050 = 
Shorthand 
¥ Reporters Zoe 
Literary 
‘ Services } ae 
ll 22) = 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses......... 2619 8 
PLCLVOU DIGI ED accuse Use chert ee te veres here 54 17 10 
Postage and delivery of Journals... i, Ome s 
Stationery and Sundry Printing ... J5211 ek 
GET RM Vide oacectscccits Geuze svueses ott Oe 5 3 
Incidental Expenses .........cessseees (heey 
1,938 9 4 
Messrs. Janson and 
Co., for Charter . i hing ths 
Mr. F. Piercy nar o9 ete 
Portraitof Dr. Guy 
64 4 4 
2,002 1398 
Cheques issued in 1887, but not 
presented until 1888 ERS ; teeta 
2,127 10. 2 
Balance per Acar £209 14 5 
POOKwsoaeccetatcecrets 
Balance of Petty Cash 24 3 5 
. Postage } 
z Account J wi 
200r% oad 
LOtelerncccecsssedase £2,363 12 5 








“J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., 
Seley. ELYDE, 
OAM: LIvER Nix; .CA., 


Auditors.’ 
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(II.)—Batance Sueet of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st December, 1888. 4 












LIABILITIES. ASSETS. ; 
Leeds. Pb: eed: LS 
Harrison and Sons— ; 
POUITAL, CEG. sewesas case 179 3 = Cash Balances ...d..:sascmaerocaseare 236 2am 
Ears genta 1414 6 
ine Ges eeke. 2,5007. New 2¢ Consols ...........+4. . 2,371 13 
C. and E. pene 18 6 3 
Sion arse ae Tearane Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
Renae oe ‘otis Books in Library........ £1,500 
Index to peeacpen ¥ J vin fie 1.000 
Clemence, Repairs, &... 16 10 11 ournals in Stock ...... Af 
A Ue Setr aurea Syesee Furniture and Fixtures 500 2 
Andrew, Bookbinding 9 7 7 — 3,000 - 
Sizer, sh eal ee & 
Harrison & Sons _,, 13 12 4 Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Miscellaneous iis a 30 8 8 
TELS Dace ate Bete gee Less amount written off 
-——._ 868 5 4 during five years for 175 
61 Annual Subscriptions received 128 2 time expired ......0...9 
TH-ACVANCO: “.ccwdeaeastesceestesenes ‘ : —- 825 - 
496 7 4 || Arrears of Subscriptions ger 90 
Balance in favour of the Society*.. 5,526 14 10 Verable ..rererseesereersersersereees 
£6,023 2 2 £6,023 2 
(Signed) “ J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., . 
‘CHB, Hype Auditors.” 
9 of 
“7th February, 1889. “Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., : 


* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interes 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 


(IJI.)\—Buitpine Funp (EstasiisHeD 10¢h July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, © 
on 31st DECEMBER, 1888. 


LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 


£ 
capes Invested as per last Account in 
Metropolitan Consolidated 84 per 
} 212 10 10 Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq.— : 
Stock. Cost 


Amount of Fund Invested from 
last Account 


SoC oer ees areeneoseoesece 


Dividends received during 1888...... 7 = LL Weed acne £204 11 1 a 10 1 
the year...:..s.. “Be 6rd 7 
£219 11 9 | £21012 2 £219 11 








(Signed) cy. O. CHADWICKjeH Cana, 
a & ral Sed eee 5 Auditors. 
‘7th February, 1889. “ Saw. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 
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* Royvat STATISTICAL SoctTEryY.. 


“ REPORT OF THE AuvpIToRS FOR 1888. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer’s Accounts- 
of the Society for the Year 1888, 


¢ REPORT :— 


“ That they have compared the Hntrtes in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, from the |st January to the 31sir 
December, 1888, and find them correct, showing the Receipts: 
(including a Balance of 711. 17s. 10d. from 1887) to have been 
2,363/. 128. 5d., and the Payments 2,1271. 10s. 2d., including: 
1241. 16s. 6d. amount of cheques paid but not presented in 1887, 
leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 2361. 2s. 3d., at the 
dlst December, 1888. 


“They have also had laid before them an Hstimate of the Assets. 
and Inabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,023/. 2s. 2d., and the latter to 4961. 78. ad., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 5,526. 14s. 10d., exclusive of the present’ 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy.. 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1888, was 21g/. 118. 9d., invested in 2101. 128, 2d. 
Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq. 


“They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found’ correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1887 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 977, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 58, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 139 new Fellows were elected, and the Resig- 
nation of one Fellow was cancelled, leaving on the list on the 31st 
December, 1888, one thousand and fifty-nine (1,059). Fellows of the 
Society. 

(Signed)  J..O. Cuapwicr, F.0.A., 
ele By Eiy Dy, Auditors. 
“Sam. Dyzr Nix, F.C.A., 


“7th February, 1889.” 
2p 2 
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Proceepines of the Firry-Firra Annuat GENERAL MEstIne. 


Tue Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and also 
the minutes of the last ordinary meeting, which were confirmed. 
The report of the Council having been taken as read :— 


The Presipent (Dr. T. Graham Balfour, F.R.S.). moved ‘ that 
the report of the Council, the abstract of receipts and payments, 
the balance sheet of assets and liabilities, and the report of the 
auditors for 1888, be adopted, entered on the minutes, and printed 
in the Journal.” He said he had much pleasure in congratulating 
the Society on ‘its continued prosperity, and the addition to the 
number of Fellows, and consequent increase of income. ‘There 
had also, he was glad to say, been an increase in the expenditure, 
chiefly upon the Journal. The only feature with which he was 
not quite satisfied was that there had been no increase in the 
number of papers. With an addition of upwards of 100 Fellows 
during the last two years, the number of papers coming in was 
still very small, those supplied during the past year having been 
furnished entirely by the members of the Council. He hoped that 
the Fellows who had lately joined would lay the matter to heart, 
and remember that the prosperity of the Society depended not 
merely upon contributions to its funds, but still more upon good 
sound statistical contributions in the form of, papers. There were 


many subjects that might be brought under the consideration of - 


the meetings of the Society, so that there was no lack of choice; 
and the Council would be greatly indebted to any Fellows who 
would take the trouble to work up really good papers for reading 
and discussion. During the year arrangements had been made for 
letting one of the rooms of the Society to the Royal Literary Fund. 
He congratulated the Fellows on the increase of the Society’s 
library during the last year, through the kindness of Fellows in 
forwarding books appearing in the list of Desiderata. The library 
now contained more than 26,000 volumes, and some of those 
recently received were of very great value. Arrangements had 
also been made, as proposed last year, by which increased facilities 


were given for consulting, and taking home under specified con- — 


ditions, books which had hitherto been considered entirely works 
of reference. There was no reason to regret the operation of the 
new rules, which he hoped would be found useful by the Fellows 
generally. . 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, in seconding the motion, said that as 
a very old member of the Society he could entirely endorse the 
remarks of the President. The only comfort that the Council 
could take to itself was the confidence which the Fellows evidently 


felt in them in leaving the work so completely in their hands. It 
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-would also be eminently satisfactory to the members to find that 
the gentlemen whom they had elected had done the work of the 
Society so efficiently. As the President had stated, the members 
of the Council were the only gentlemen who had supplied papers 
during the last session. It might be that some of the past papers 
had been so good that the junior members were frightened, and 
hesitated to supply papers of their own lest they should fall short 
of those which had been read by older and more experienced 
members. But that should not deter them. Another good sign 
to which he would call attention was that every one of the officers 
was present at that meeting, and he believed, with two or three 
exceptions, all the gentlemen attending the meeting were members 
of the Council. He heartily endorsed the wish expressed by the 
President that members not belonging to the Council would help 
in the Society's work. If they were not themselves prepared to 
draw up papers to be brought before the evening meetings, they 
might at all events communicate to the Council the names of 
persons who would be likely to do so, and point out subjects and 
sources of information which would furnish useful topics for dis- 
cussion at the meetings, or for publication in the Journal. 
The motion was unanimously adopted. 


A ballot having been taken, the scrutineers reported that the 
President, Council, and Officers for the ensuing year 1889-90, as 
proposed by the Council, had been unanimously elected. 

On the motion of the President a vote of thanks was passed to 
the scrutineers. 


The Prusipent said that he had. to announce that there were 
ten defaulters, nine of whom had been in default three years, and 
one four years. He begged to move that under Rule 9 those 
gentlemen be no longer Fellows of the Society, and that their 
- names be erased from the list. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Hype Ciarke moved “a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, Council, and Officers for their services during the past 
year, and to the Chairman for presiding on the present occasion.” 
It must, he said, be a gratification to all the Fellows to see the 
continued progress of the Society. Many of them could remember 
the time when, instead of having to report progress, they thought 
themselves very fortunate if they were in a stationary position, or 
even had to report a small decline in the number of Fellows. ‘The 
Council many years ago took active measures to increase the number 
of Fellows, and the result had been a considerable advance in the 
activity of the Society. They were now not only doing what was a 
pleasure to themselves, but were on a larger scale rendering those 
public services which it was the object of the Society to perform, 
It was evident from the observations of the President and of 
Sir Rawson Rawson that upon the Council the efficient working of 
the Society very greatly depended, not only in regard to matters 
of administration but in carrying out the scientific purposes of the 
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Society. They were also greatly indebted to those who were 
content to take upon themselves the very arduous duties devolving 
upon the Honorary Officers of the Society, the Secretaries. — 


Mr. Tuomas Hopson, in seconding the motion, said it was 
twenty-five years since he first became a Fellow of the Society, 
and he had to plead guilty to the charge of never having con- 
tributed anything in the shape of a paper to the Society’s 

roceedings. He was not, however, on that account the less 
interested in the work of the Society. He attended the meetings 
as frequently :as he could, and always perused the Journal with 
much interest and instruction. The very sparseness of the meet- 
ing might be taken as presumptive that the Fellows had, as had 
already been intimated, great confidence in the work of the Council. 
If he saw his way to the preparation of a paper he would com- 
municate with the Council on the subject. He had always, how- 
ever, felt timid and nervous when speaking at the discussions, 
because he knew that there were many gentlemen of much more 
experience than himself ready to criticise anything he might say. 
That might have operated upon others as well as upon himself, 
and led them to refrain from preparing papers that would have to 
be submitted to a good deal of criticism, conducted though it 
always was in a most generous spirit. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 


The PresipENt, in returning thanks, said he desired to take the 
opportunity of saying how very much he had been indebted to the 
Council and Officers for the support they had given bim during 
the last session. The attendance at the meetings of Council had 
been remarkable, and the care with which all the questions sub- 


mitted to it had been considered had been such as to give great 


satisfaction to the friends of the Society. He could not speak too 
highly of the manner in which the Secretaries had conducted their 
dificult work both at the general meetings of the Council and at 
the meetings of the Executive Committee. To their individual 
exertions the Council owed very much of the credit attaching to 
its labours, and which had been so kindly acknowledged by the 
vote of thanks just passed. 
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THE purport of the paper I have the honour of reading this evening 
is explanatory and illustrative rather than controversial. It is 
designed to set forth by two somewhat different methods which 
its author has employed for some years past, the yearly differ- 
ences in the values of the external trade of the United Kingdom 
taken from the Official Publications, as attributable in their 
respective proportions to the quantities of the goods in which we 
have dealt, and the prices at which they have been parted with 
or acquired. The sources from which our knowledge of this trading 
is derived are the ‘‘ Monthly Account of Trade and Navigation,” 
the “‘ Statistical Abstract”’ issued annually by the Board of Trade, 
and the ‘Annual Statement,” emanating from the Statistical 
Department of the Board of Customs, where also the ‘“ Monthly 
“Account” is prepared. All three of these display from time to time 
the several particulars of quantity and value, in a greater or lesser 
degree of classification and detail. Each gives the total yearly 
value of our imports from abroad, our exports of British produce 
and manufacture, and that of the foreign and colonial goods 
which having been brought to this country are again sent away 
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without having become a component part of our manufactures. 
These latter constitute a deduction from our imports, and it 
would be a desirable change in the official publications to show 
‘them ina parallel column to the import account, so that it might be 
seen at a glance, even if not distinctly set out, how much of each 
is retained for home use for consumption and manufacture. For 
all the principal articles of both import and export, the respective 
quantities and values are detailed less minutely in the “ Monthly 
‘ Account” than in either of the others, and, in some instances, 


more fully in the “Annual Statement” than in the ‘Statistical — 


‘“‘ Abstract.” There are others of which no record other than of 
value is obtainable, mostly because from their nature 1t is impossible 
to describe them intelligibly in other terms. We have thus 
returns of four classes of articles :— 

lst. Principal ones, of which both quantity and value are 
published monthly, and a total within seven days of the end of the 
year. ) 

2nd. Minor ones, of which neither the quantities nor the values 
are shown until some months after the termination of the year. 

3rd. Miscellaneous ones, of which the value only is shown: some 
of the more important in the “ Monthly Account,” and all in the 
‘Annual Statement.” | 

4th. Others, which in all three accounts are designated as “ not 
‘‘otherwise enumerated or described.” This term is most com- 
prehensive in the ‘ Monthly,” and more so in the “ Statistical ” 
than in the “ Annual.” 


II.—Information Available. 


The only points therefore in which the three accounts can be 
in absolute accord is in the quantities and values of the chief 
articles, and the grand yearly total of value for each of the three 
branches of our trade—imports, re-exports, and British exports. 
It should be mentioned that the ‘‘ Monthly Account” being classed 
under eleven heads of imports and nine of British exports, many 
of the undescribed articles have their values assigned to their 
respective classes according to the best estimate that can be 
formed as to their character or use. It may be also remarked 
that the annual totals of values are not always precisely alike in 
the three several accounts, because, according to the lateness of 
their preparation, time is afforded for revision and the correction of 
errors which may have crept in. These differences however are so 
slight as to be unworthy of notice, excepting to explain why the 
figures or their combinations as quoted do not always exactly tally, 
It is rather to be wished that these variations were greater than 
they are, for it is evident that the rapidity with which the 
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“Monthly Account” is prepared does not admit of the greatest 
accuracy which is attainable later on. It is to be feared that this 
“Monthly Account” is becoming too diffuse and bulky, so as to 
impair its usefulness; also that the divisions in point of time 
which cannot be distinctly maintained at the moment, fail to be 
noted in the later publications. Goods shut out from the records 
of one month or year may often be carried into those of the 
following period, and retained there to vitiate the comparison with 
subsequent or preceding similar periods. This is of little conse- 
quence as regards the months, but may often if not afterwards 
corrected throw out the several yearly totals, and when brought 
into comparison with each other, lead to erroneous conclusions. 
It should likewise be remembered that length of voyage, from 
favourable or adverse weather, or the state of the seasons in 
stimulating or retarding the growth or shipment of goods, and 
numerous other causes, may occasion the overlapping of the last 
and first months of any year, so that comparisons of contiguous 
years must not be pressed too closely. Whilst goods can only be 
properly carried into account for the day of arrival or departure, 
they may and can be traded in both before and after. The 
discrepancies thus arising for instance at the Budget season, may 
account for some of the unfulfilled estimates made by the Chancellor 
of the Hixchequer, as well as for the apparent expansion or contrac- 
tion of particular years’ figures. 


III.—Methods of comparing Volume and Value. 


The extreme importance, in judging the progress of trade, of 
obtaining .some data as to its aggregate bulk as well as its 
recorded value, led the writer as far back as 1872 to investigate 
the means of getting at some tolerably accurate idea of the propor- 
tion between the weight or measurement, and the prices at which 
the goods were valued. It is so evident that values alone can 
furnish no certain data on which to come to a conclusion as to the 
increasing or decreasing magnitude of the trade we are carrying 
ou—and so many minds have been at work devising expedients 
for determining these factors—that no apology is necessary for 
occupying the attention of this Society with so important a subject. 
This paper aims at indicating the methods which the writer has 
brought into use, and giving the results at which he has arrived 
with regard to the last eleven years. In refraining from allusion 
to other methods or variations, notably those of Mr. Giffen, 
Mr. Palgrave, and Sir Rawson Rawson, which are amongst the 
latest, he has no desire to disparage the valuable services they have 
rendered. In confining himself to his own work on the present 
occasion, he invites the fullest discussion with the closest criticism, 
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hoping that this may lead on to devising some simpler and more 
satisfactory mode of formulating the desired expression in accurate 
terms—than ,those he pretends to have himself discovered, or to 
have so fully found in the methods of others. In presenting these 
tables and calculations he would be ungrateful did he not men- 
tion how much he is indebted for most valuable assistance to 
Mr. Charles Atkinson, a former colleague in the Customs, who 
has recently become a Fellow of this Society: by whose contribu- 
tions he hopes at some future time to see its volumes enriched. 

The principle on which the writer has gone will be exhibited 
in the two forms, with which many statisticians have become 
acquainted through the columns of the ‘“‘ Economist” at the com- 
mencement of each year since 1878, and the Transactions of the 
British Association at the meetings in Aberdeen and Bath. The 
calculations made in January of this year in the first of these 
forms, instituting a comparison between the trade of 1888 and that 
of 1887, will be found in the ‘‘Economist”’ of the 19th and 26th 
of that month. Tables comparing 1888 with 1883 in the second 
form, that of Index Numbers, are set out in the Appendix. 

The figures of the ‘‘Monthly Account,” which is regularly 
issued on the 7th January, are the basis of the earlier form. In its’ 
preparation every article that is specified both in quantity and 
value forms the subject of a separate calculation, and one line 
in the table may be the sum of one, six, or ten computations. 
‘Taking the quantity and the value of each article, say for instance 
wheat, of which tlhe importation last year was 57,224,934 cwts., 
and the value 21,971,331/., reference is made to the value of the 
previous year; and the quantity of 1888 being computed out at 
the value it would have borne in 1887, when the quantity was 
55,784,685 cwts., and the value 21,335,g02/.: it is assumed that the 
difference between the sum thus obtained and the actual value of 
1888 represents the amount which must have arisen from altered 
price. In like manner the difference between the estimated value 
and that of the latest year clearly represents the altered quantity. 
Thus throwing off the later figures and reducing them to millions 
and decimals to three places :— 


21°336 
57-225 x 55786 = 21°887 value at 1887 prices. 


21:971 — 21887 = :084 difference due to price. 
21°887 = 21:336 = 0°551 % quantity. 
21:971 — 21:336 = (0084 + 0°551) = 0°635 increase of value. 





These processes, though apparently long, are in practice, and — 
by the aid of logarithmic tables, easily performed. By them we 
have obtained for this article the difference between the full value 
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of the later and the former year, and separated it into two por- 
tions, one of which represents the alteration arising from quantity, 
the other from price, in fact reducing the terms of quantity to 
an expression in terms of money. Repeating this calculation for 
each specified article, and assuming that the values of those which 
‘are not shown in quantity will have altered in price in the ratio 
of the class to which they belong, we arrive at an accurate 
estimate of the variation in volume as well as in real value. In 
the above example there has been a growth in both volume and 
value; in others which might be adduced, e.g., potatoes or currants, 
there has been a decay in both. In some, e.g., sheep, the number 
thas been less, the value more; in oranges, the quantity greater, 
the value less. These several conditions simply require the use 
of minus signs to bear their proper part in producing the final 
results, which, so far as the figures operated upon are correct, 
ensure a proper understanding of the proportion in which 
changes in volume and in price have contributed towards the 
greater or lesser value of the year’s trade. 

The first occasion on which the writer adopted this method 
was early in 1872, when a change having taken place in the 
mode of obtaining the Custom-House import values, and the 
increase in those for 1871 being unusually large, it was feared that 
the advance was apparent more than real. A rough calculation 
brought out the facts, and traced the growth to articles which 
could be verified by quotations in the prices current of the day. 
It was applied to a portion of 1872-73 in “ Lloyd’s List” for the 
latter year, to the comparison of 1877 with 1872 in the ‘‘ Economist” 
of July, 1878, and regularly for each successive year since that 
time, bringing out the results shown in the series of tables which 
follow below. ‘These are believed to be satisfactory, as noting the 
progress either upwards or downwards in each year in relation 
to its predecessor, but they fail to furnish a basis for the com- 
parison of any one year with another, either earlier or later, 
because the standard is a shifting one. Hence the desire to find 
a more enduring basis, which led to the adoption of the system of 
index numbers, to be explained farther on. 


IV.—Comparison of each Year with the preceding one. 


Before however proceeding to this explanation, I would desire 
to draw attention to the information accumulated by the former 
method, and in so doing to commence with that which dealt with 
the ‘Export of British produce and manufacture” in the year 
1878 and the succeeding ones up to 1888—the totals for which will 
be found in the following table, and are represented in the accom- 
panying diagram—in which, adupting the same plan as in a paper 
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on “ Food Products and their International Distribution,” read in 
1883, the figures are represented by lines of varying length and 
colour—those for export value in black, and for volume in shading 
from the left—the imports in white and shading from the right, 


with a line cutting off the dotted portion re-exported. J 
(a.) British Exports. ! 


I.—Table showing the Total Value of British Produce and Manufactured 
Goods Exported from the United Kingdom in each Year 1878-88, with 
the Excess or Deficieney of each of those Years when compared with the 
preceding one, divided into that arising from Variation in Volume and 
that from Altered Value. 


[In mln. £’s to two deeimals.] ; 
z 

















' More or Less Proportion of Variation Due to 
Years. Total Value. than 
Previous Years. Quantity. 
£& £ £ 
187Soc ae 192°85 — 6:04 + ae 
ay i Wee IgI*53 — 134 + 12°16 
SOU shares 223°06 + 31°55 + 22°90 
Ble ee 2.34/02 + 10°96 + 22°99 
289. eon 241°47 + 7:45 + 8°16 
fos Heath te 239°80 — 1:67 + 5°94 
Bacon 233°03 — 6°87 + ia ee 

SO eeson 213°O4 — 19°99 — g°04 
786 maccomeee ziaa3 — 068 + 11°33 
$21 FR eee 221°41 + 897 + 10°13 

PBB Liacaeee 233°73 + 12°32 + 10°26 
+ 34°66 + 98°61 








Note.—The figures in Col. 3 of this and following tables do not exactly 
agree with the yearly alteration of totals in Col. 2, which are taken from tle 
“ Statistical Abstract,’ whilst the computations were made upon those shown i in 
the “‘ Monthly Account.” | 





This table exhibits in a most marked manner the course which 
British goods have taken in supplying the wants of the world, 
and the constancy of increasing quantities combined with decreases 
in price. Indeed there is but one year of the eleven in which the 
quantity was not larger than that of the year before, and but two 
in which there was any advance in price. One of these two was 
1888, and it followed close upon 1887, when the diminution was 
very small. The effect of this continuous progress is such that the 
total actual increase on the whole export, valued in round numbers 
at 199,000,000/. in 1877, is 35,000,000/., but would, had the then 
prices been maintained, have been 99,000,000/., the large difference of 
64,000,000/. between these two amounts Halve that which is lost 
by reductions in price. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 





REFERENCE, 
EXPORTS VOLUME. SSS IMPORTS VOLUME, ZAZZZZ77Z77Za 
es VALUE. [oats DAVE ee Ee ls oF VALUE. aS ee 
RE-EXPORTS. 




























1878 
SSS 7 9-4- 798 238 
eg BCC eces f od 1879 
LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LEE, 15 28 
Eee ae 1713 1880 
[=== 1659 
1881 
ISE2 
1883 
BSS 262 1884 
c ieawrmmornnn 4A 
ZILA 4712 
1885 
1886 
SSSA SAAS 1064 248 1887 
i 0 
LTT TTT TLL LLL LLL 8798 
SSHNA|AI|iAHAIHGQA_AEOPSOSIAPEPARA AAAS 1121 18.88 
TTT aa 
LLL LTT TOTTI LLL LEE, 494-8 
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_ Asimilar table of the imports for the same period manifests 
the same tendency. 


(b.) Imports. 


IL. —Similar Table for Foreign and Colonial Goods Imported into the 
United Kingdom. 


























More or Less Proportion of Variation Due to 
Total Value. than 
Previous Years. Quantity, Price. 
£ £ £ £ 
363°79 — 25°66 + 4:10 — 29°76 
362°99 — 648 + £2°00 =—Phe aa 
Ast 23 + 49°08 4" 28°83 + 20°25 
397°02 — 14°54 eee Od: pee OU) 
413°02 + 15°23 te 22. 75 ey 05 
426°89 + 13°60 eT 48 — 13°88 
390'02* — 35°83 =O — 24°84 
370°97 — 15°94 Fe SEOs | — 21°59 
349°86 — 21:02 + 2°76 — 23°78 
362723 + 12°56 he 16164 6 1 er A'08 
386758 + 24°65 “re Ths7 6 + 8:90 
— 4°35 +113°1S — 117-50 











* See note to Table I. 
ann nnn eee SSS SSS SSS 


From this it will be seen that the whole of our imports for last 
year were but 4,000,000/. less in value than the total of 1877, which 
was 394,000,000/. ‘The gain in quantity however has been equi- 
valent to 113,000,000/., on which there has been a saving of 
117,000,000/. by reason of falling prices. These latter have only 
increased at any time in two years—and there are but two years 
in which the quantity has shown any decline. 


(c.) Re-Haports. 


A third table sets forth the particulars of the foreign and 
colonial goods which have left the kingdom for other countries, 
not including a large quantity which are sent here for tranship- 
ment from the incoming to the outgoing vessels, and not inserted in 
the account on either side. The growths of actual value here are 
greater than in the imports from abroad, both actually and in their 
rates, but less than in the British exports, and are again due much 
more largely to quantity than to price, which latter has declined as 
both British exports and imports have done. 
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I11L.—Similar Table for Goods of Foreign and Colonial Origin Exported 
from the United Kingdom. 





More ocLene Proportion of Variation Due to 


Years. Total Value. than 




















Previous Years. Quantity. Price. 

£ £ £ £ 
Us hs Peete 52°63 — 0°82 + 1°42 — 2°24 
oe 57°25 + 462 + 6°68 — 2:06 
50 bias 63°35 + 6:10 + 4°08 + 2°02 
do) epee over 63°06 — 0°29 + 0°91 —. 1°20 
°S2. eee 65°19 + 2°13 + 3°22 — 1:09 
ft ear ter 65°64 + 0-45 data — 317 
134 aes 62°94 — 3:19 ~ of 89 ie | eee ae 
7 S5 ane 58°36 — 5:04 — 2°33 — 2°71 
"86 < eee 66°23 — 2°25 + 3°91 — 616. 
267 eek 59°35 + 2°87 + 1°64 + 1:23 
*SSLne ae 64°61 + 5:26 i eee te: ‘— 0°02 

+ 9°84 —17°71 








(d.) Balance of Trade. 


A fourth table deals in the same manner with the successive | 
balances which remain for each year after deducting the full export 
values from those of imports. These are not by any means to be 
taken, as is often done, as true. balances. which have to be provided 
for in the adjustment of our accounts with the nations who trade 
with us. This error has been so often exposed that it is unneces- 
sary to do, more than mention, its existence now. The particulars 
are however interesting, as presenting another shape in which the 
effect of the growing increase of quantities and decline of prices 
may be.viewed. ‘They show an almost continuous lessening of the 
preponderance of imports, and. arising in far less degree from the 
diminution of quantities—than in the fall of prices, which latter 
is altogether a gain. 


IV.—Similar Table for the Differences between the Total Imports and 
Exports of the United Kingdom. 






































Total Valueof Move orilicss Proportion of Variation Due to 
Years. Imports than eg ; 

less Exports. Previous Years. Quantity. Price. 

(Ned spate ay 123°29 — 18°80 + Patras — 20°23 
nd eaten, I14°21 — 9°76 — 6°75 — 301 
pc Ane od 124°82 + 11°43 Be ENS +. 9°58 
CLD canes 99°94 — 25°21 — 35°84 + 10°63 
Bal Sitar 106°36 + 5°65 + 11°40 — 5°75 
‘S8hs. fai) 121°45 + 14°82 + 18°12 — 3:30 
AAC Prine 94°05 — 25°77 — 12°84 — 12°93 
cp Poetie® Bes 99°57 + 9:09 + 17°02 — 7:93 
SG esha ee Ae 81°20 — 18°09 — 12°48 — 65°61 
So Bi nr 81°47 + 0°72 + 4°87 — 415 
Shc 88°24 + 7:07 + 0°21 + 6°86 
— 48°85 — 13°0! — 35°84 


a a ST 
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(e.) Total Trade. 


Still another table will bring into one total the whole of our 
external trade, whether consisting of imports or of exports. This 
nominally has not greatly advanced,the whole gain in money value 
being no more than 40,000,000/., whilst we have had to handle 
more goods by above one-third, for there has been an increase in 
quantity of 239,000,c00/. upon a previous value of 647,000,000l. 
At the same time the prices have been diminished to the extent of 
199,000,000/. The greater the bulk the more tonnage is necessary 
for its transport, which may mean either more freights to be earned 
or more work to be. performed for the same money. The smaller 
the amount of money, whilst the number or extent of the transac- 
tions engaged in is increased, would seem. to indicate less profit or 
commissions for those engaged in the distribution or exchange. 
On neither of these grounds will it be easy to increase. our know- 
ledge by means of these figures. 


V.—Similar Table. for the Whole External Trade of the Unated Kingdom.. 























More or Less Proportion of Variation Due to 
Years. Total Value. than —== = 

Frevious Years, Quantity. Price. 

£ £ £ £ 
ho rte ee ee 614°25 = 82°52 + 6°94 — 39°29 
Oia 611°77 — 3:20 + 30°93 — 34°13; 
UM ie 697°64, + 86°73 + 55°81 + 30°92 
Bee. eve aks: 694°10 — 387 + 11°96 — 15:83: 
Boe ik, 719°68 + 24°81 + 34°16 — 9:35 
th eee 732°23 + 12°38 + 36°84 — 24:46 
3, Lees 685°99* — 45°89 — 9'I4, — 36°75 
Borie icegiccheee 642°37 — 40°97 — 5°72 — 35°25 
Cae 61852 — 23°95 + 18°00 — 41°95 
‘if 642°99 + 24°40 + 28°41 —- 401 
2s Ee 684°92 + + 31°29 + 10°94 
+ 40°15 + 239°31 —199°16 








eee eote on Table |: 





V.—Oomparison by Index Numbers. 


The method set forth in the foregoing pages and in the first 
portion of the Appendix, though useful in the comparison of one 
year with another, is as already remarked not easily available for 
the comparison of one year with any other than the one imme- 
diately preceding it, and is neither so clear nor simple as that 
introduced to the notice of the British Association in 1885, and 
further dwelt upon at its meeting of last year.’ Both of these 


1 British Association Reports, 1885, pp. 859—73 ; 1888, pp. 536—40. 
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papers dealt with the exports of British produce merely, and for 
only a few years. It is now proposed to extend the adaptation of 
the principle to the same eleven years as have formed the subject 
of the preceding observations, and also to the imports for the 
same period. The method of constructing these numbers was 
then so fully explained as to render any detailed statement — 
unnecessary now. But it may be well briefly to allude to the 
mode pursued. 

Starting with the trade of 1883 and with the British exports, — 
which then were valued at very close upon 240,000,000/., it was 
found convenient to fix upon §,000 as the index number by which 
to indicate that amount, and the value of each one of the specified ~ 
articles, as also the total of the others were reduced to a number 
bearing the same proportion to 1,000 as the respective amounts did 
to the grand total. These therefore when added together made 
up the whole 1,000. This choice was an arbitrary one, and perhaps | 
had the starting point been in another year, or have been begun 
with imports instead of exports, it might have been assigned to 
some other monetary figures. It was in fact unity with the 
addition of so many cyphers as would obviate the use of the 
decimal point, which may be introduced whenever useful. 

This same 1,000 was likewise adopted as the index number for 
volume or quantity, but was obviously impossible to divide into 
numbers which should represent alike the weight, measurement, or 
number in which the bulk of the severa] articles were necessarily 
expressed. The element of price was therefore introduced for the 
same reasons as in the earlier method—that of each article for the 
year then under consideration being taken as 1°o. For any other 
year the price of the article as shown in the “ Statistical Abstract ” 
was reduced to the proper equivalent, and being used for computa- 
tion only, it was convenient to employ the decimal point. Then 
upon the same principle as that on which the first method was ~ 
based, the index number for value being divided by that for price, 
became the proper representative for quantity, and the sum of all 
these would represent the volume of the year’s transactions, to’ 
stand in juxtaposition with the index for value. To illustrate 
the working of this method, the original table for 1883 is placed 
side by side with the corresponding one for the year 1888, in the — 
Appendix. 

Exactly five years having sleet since 1883, each of these 
have been worked out in the same manner, and likewise each of the 
five years prior to 1883, which thus stands in the centre of the 
following table, giving the totals in each year of the ten with 
the corresponding index number; also the aggregates of the 
eleven years with the average for one. We thus see at a glance 
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how many thousandths, hundredths, tenths, or decimals each of 
these years is to the standard of 1883, or of any single year in the 
series. 


(a.) British Baports. 


VI.—Values of British Produce and Manufactures Exported. from United 
Kingdom in the several Years 1878-88, with their respective Index: 
Numbers, on the basis of 240,000,0001. being represented by 1,000. 









































a a Ec a 
Actual Values. Index Number. | 
£ 
2 Segs peer eee came | 192,848,914 803 
pS lee ae on 191,531,758 798 
‘hes Palate ae | 223,060,446 929 
ie) Rl a ee | 234,022,678 975 
ey, ee es ae 241,467,162 1,006 
BOOGE 3 hated 23957995473 1,000 
I ate yeaa ee ope 233,025,242 7 
SSG. Gatien 213,044,500 888 
Ais ORisre aoe eats 212,432,754 885 
BES f hetit ior hess 221,414,186 922 
Rete eteek., & 233,842,607 974 
Eleven years .... 2,4.36,489,720 10,151 
Average ............ 221,499,065 | 923 








Thus far for the total values only. The tables in the Appendix 
will show how these are split up amongst the several articles for 
the two years 1883 and 1888. Similar ones have been calculated 
for each of the several years, and’ are only not inserted because of 
the space they would occupy, just as those for the earlier method 
are withheld for the same reason. 

A reference to these tables will show how large are the portions 
of the year’s trade which a few articles absorb, and still more 
how those of a similar character when grouped together monopo-. 
lise the greater share of the industries employed in the produc- 
tion of the goods of which this country is the producer for export.. 

It has been thought sufficient therefore to condense the information 
these tables convey into one wherein the chief articles only are 
displayed; other specified ones being brought into one total for: 
each year, and’all those which do not permit of being so treated 
into another. 
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Vil.—Condensed Table showing in Index Numbers the Export of British Produce a 
that Year, wherein the Total Value of 240,000,0001. 7s represented by the Index Num 
same rate, and the Volume Indeaw deduced from the Current Prices of each Year, 


Goods. 











Chief textiles. 


Cottons 
Linen and jute.. 


W oollens............ 


a scesereoere 


Chief minerals. 
Coals 
Tron 
Other metals .... 


seserecerescene 


See 


Other Bpectod | 


goods 


All other goods.. 


eee reeeeree 
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1878. 
Volume.| Value. § Volume. 
246. | 264 
32 34 84 
84 84 86 
862 | 382 
30 31 
69 cee 
19 19 
118 127 
88 93 
189 201 
757 | 803 








1879. 


. 1880. 








Value. 


35 
80 





Volume. 


Value. 














1881. 1882. 




















Volume.| Value. | Volume.| Value. 


7. ee el 


809 | 313 
38 38 
94 88 

















remarkable variations which have taken place in the volume of 
our exports when compared with their value, and that in a much 
simpler and more expressive form than was shown in the earlier 


method. 
accuracy of both systems. 


tables is not to be expected, and for these reasons: the earlier is 
compiled from the “Monthly Account,” and the nonspecified, 
while being assigned to their respective classes, may differ to some 
extent in the assumed relation which their unknown volume bears 
to their assessed value. 


many articles specified in the “ Annual Statement” or “ Statistical 


“ Abstract,” but not so in the “ Monthly Account ;” and the figures 















Ay 


441 | 4389 426 | 
38 | 37— 40] 
115 | 115 132 
21 21 21 
193 | 1 
110] 1 
277 | 2 
1,006 {1,0 
This epitome of the eleven years’ trade brings to view the P 
It at the same time within certain limits confirms the _ 
A strict conformity of the two sets of 
Then the index numbers are taken for 4 
i 


and classification in the later accounts having undergone mature 
revision, may in some points vary from those in the more hastily é: 
prepared accounts. 

Arranging the figures showing the totals of each division in & 
different order, will better display the progressive changes which 
have taken place from year to year :— 


j 


mufactures for Five Years preceding, with Five Years succeeding 1883 ; on the basis of 
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1,000 for both Volume and Value. 














1884. 


Volume.| Value. 


293 | 286 
38 36 
98; 98 


429 
46 


109 
23 














Textiles. 

Volume. | Value 

Le S862 | 382 
ae 367 | 370 
5 SA 409 | 423 
were s . 441 | 439 
Boe... 419 | 426 
OOS ocss..c3... 426 | 426 
Pole. ai 429 | 420 
eens. 5%, 416 | 389 
oe A en 454 | 399 
Beds nc3 458 | 410 
(2s 471 | 413 
11 years ....| 4,652 | 4,497 
Average ...) 423 | 409 











1886. 





1887. 











1888. 











_ | Volume. 














Value. 











Volume. 

























Value. 












































Volume. 





210 


124 
316 


1,121 


Value 


283 
32 
98 
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47 
110 
21 





178 





109 
274 





974, 
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The other Years showing the Value Index at the 


Goods. 








Chief textiles. 
Cottons 


Linen and jute 
Woollens 


Chief minerals. 
Coals 

Tron 

Other metals 


Other specified 
goods 
All other goods 


Total goods 









































VeLLe: 
Minerals. Other Goods. Totals. 
Volume. | Value. Volume. | Value. Volume. | Value. 
118 127 277 294, 757 803 
1382 130 295 298 794 798 
160 173 319 333 888 929 
174 ; 173 358 363 973 975 
190 193 380 387 989 1,006 
185 185 389 389 1,000; 1,000 
178 168 393 383 1,000 971 
174 154, 367 345 957 888 
181 149 379 337 1,014 885 
210 163 396 349 1,064 922 
210 177 440 384 1,121 974. 
1,912 |1,792 8, 998 | 3,862 |10,557| 10,151 
174 “+463. | 363 351 959 923 


2 EY 
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The ranging of these figures side by side shows clearly the 
progress of the British export trade in its two aspects, and it so 
happens that the year 1883 marks a transition period. So far as 
actual value is concerned (with a trifling exception in the year 
1882), that year noted the very highest amount ever reached since — 
1873, when as in 1872 the exceptionally high price of coal threw 
out all comparison with either preceding or succeeding periods. 
There then followed a fall, continuing for three years, 1884-86; 
since when there has been a rise ; which judging from the experience 
of the present year is going on; for we were on the 30th of last 
month within half a million of having attained the level of 1883; 
and a similar rate of progress will place us on 3lst December — 
10 million £ beyond it. In volume however, save for a drop in 
1885, the advance has been constant. Judged by the standard of 
1883, when, as before explained, the index 1,000 was chosen for 
both value and volume, the latter has been always on the increase; 
fluctuating indeed in different years in the rate of advance until 
the ten years’ growth has reached from 757 to 1,121, or 48 per 
cent. beyond the exports of 1878. But the speed hha aot been the 
same in all goods. Separating the great articles included in the 
classes of textiles and minerals from those of other goods, which 
yet contain many of the smaller products belonging to the others, 
it would appear that the chief textiles were only increased from 
362 to 471, not more than 30 per cent. That of minerals and 
metals has grown from 118 to 210 or 78 per cent., leaving the 
miscellaneous ones to rise from 277 to 440 or 59 percent. Atten- 
tion will be called further on to the few special or representative 
articles in conjunction with or contrast to other articles of import, — 
as illustrating the varying conditions under which the several 
branches of our trade progress. 


(b.) Imports. 


In producing similar tables for the imports, the same index 
number has been used, namely 1,000, which may be converted at 
will into 1, 10, or 100, by introducing the decimal point. For 
some purposes it would have been more convenient to have adopted 
a larger one, but the importance of preserving the same index for 
imports as well as exports will be evident. In working out the 
results the operations have been carried to two places of decimals, 
as shown in Table B in the Appendix, which sets forth in pre- 
cisely the same style as the exports the more numerous list of 
imports; these being capable of more definite enumeration than 
the exports, leave the amount of other goods far less. In it the 
larger extent of our import trade brings the index for the standard 
year as high as 1,779, as will be seen in the following table, but 


4 \ 
i 


y 
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the unit has still been preserved as the representative of the price 
of each article in 1883, and all the other years been worked out to 


the proper equivalents. 


IX.— Value of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported into the United 
Kingdom in the several Years 1878-88, with their respective Index 
Numbers, based upon 240,000,0001., being equivalent to Index Number 








1,000. 
Actual Values. Index Numbers. 
£ 
Wh Ve De Se 368,770,742 15537 
leis is Neate 362,991,875 1,512 
DSU) spk orca ease. AI T,229,565 1,713 
SO LME Re isch. cae: 397,022,480 1,654 
Lee Oat 413,019,608 1,721 
co kaa hea 426,891,579 719 
G54, Reece eeegickse 390,018,559 1,625 
DBD aap ete. 370,967,955 1,546 
‘tol ERNE iets en 349,863,472 1,458 
Ye See 0 2,22/7,.664. 1,510 
fle hues go eum sna 2a7,0 55.743 1,615 





Here a remarkable difference of growth to that which was 
noticed in-the exports of British produce is found to exist, for 
whilst the latter have risen from 192°85/. to 233°73/., a difference 
of 40°88 million £ in the actual value of the goods sent from our 
shores the imports have only moved from 368°77/. to 387°64/., being 
18°87 million £ more. Even this is lessened when a deduction is 
made of the foreign and colonial goods which are again exported : 
these in 1878 were 52°63/., and in 1888 64'04/., or more by 11°411., 
leaving the net imports of the later year but 7°46/. beyond that of 
the former. 


(c.) Re-Hxports and Net Imports. 


These exports for each of the eleven years, and the resulting net 
imports, are as follows :— 
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X.—Table showing the Re-Exports of Foreign and Colonial Goods from the 
United Kingdom in the several Years 1878-88, also the Net Imports 
retained for Home Consumption, with their respective Index Numbers 
for the same Years. 




















Re-Exports. Net Imports. 
Actual Values. Index Numbers. Actual Values. Index Numbers. 
£ £ 
1578 5.252. 52,634,944 219 316,135,798 1,318 
OTE tetas 575,251,606 _. 238 305,740,269 1,274 
50 63,354,020 264 347,875,545 1,449 
"DL nis epee 63,060,097 263 333,962,383 1,391 
582 sy seeteaeees | 65,193,552 272 347,826,056 1,449 
1883 Soa | 65,637,597 274 361,253,982 1,505 
ASS 4: ccs 62,942,341 262 327,076,228 1,363 
"OD aes 58,359,194 243, 312,608,761 1,303 
°86 * sae | 56,234,263 234, 29 3,629,209 1,224 
Ce 59,348,975 248 302,878,589 1,262 
‘BS os eee | 64,042,629 268 323,593,114 1,347 
11 years........ | 668,059,218 2,785 3,572,579,934 14,885 
Average........ | 60,732,656 253 324,779,994 1,353 





The foregoing figures again show how fitted the year 1883 was 
for selection (even though this was quite accidental) for a standard 
of comparison, since in it the re-exports of imported goods—and the 
net value of the whole imports—were the highest of any of the © 
series. In value both the imports and the re-exports rose for the 
six years ‘up to 1883, and have been declining since, but at a 
different rate. The net imports index number 1,318 in 1878, 
became 1,505 in 1883, and sunk to 1,347 in 1888. That for re- 
exports passed from 219 up to 274, and down again to 268 in the 
last year. Although this change was upon so much smaller in 
amount (on 219 as against 1,347), it was to double the extent of 
the latter. It affords satisfactory evidence that although there are 
now so many more direct channels for conveying the produce of one 
country to another, such as silk from the Kast to Italy and France, 
and wool from Australasia to the continental looms—a larger por- 
tion than ever finds a temporary resting place here, to the manifest 
advantage of our docks, our ships, and our brokers. These it 
must not be forgotten are not transhipment goods, which are merely 
transferred from one vessel to another, but those which are actually 
landed and placed in store for a longer or shorter time. Of the 
transhipments no notice has been taken, but it may be incidentally 
mentioned that these were valued at 11,159,822/. in 1878, and 
9,902,773. in 1887 (the figures for 1888 are 7,688,713/.). It 
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is not proposed to reduce these re-exports to index numbers for 
volume, since no list of average prices is to be found in the 
“ Statistical Abstract,” from whence the others are taken—and the 
enumeration of them in quantities and value is such as in many 
respects to render it difficult to deduct them from the original 
imports. 


(d.) Preponderance of Imports. 


Another point of interest brought out by this statement of the 
net imports is the rapid reduction in their preponderance over the 
exports. This would not be a fitting occasion to reopen the discus- 
sion on this much vexed question, but it must not escape notice that 
the index number which represented the difference between the 
imports retained for home use, and the exports of British produce 
and manufactures in 1878, was 515, and in 1888 was 373—a reduc- 
tion of no less than 142 in ten years. 

Expressing these changes in Index Numbers, they stand thus :-— 





























XI. 
Britist Preponderance 
Imports. Re-Exports. | Net Imports. es an a NG 
SO. tifeveseesnethisee: 1,615 268 1,347 974: aa8 
Fi nal ee. ae 1,537 219 1,318 803 ius 
10 years’ growth 78 49 29 171 — 142 





(e.) Details of Imports. 


Proceeding in the same manner as with the British exports, the 
values of the several articles imported have been brought each into 
its index number, and applying the same principle of computation, 
based upon the average price; another index number for volume 
has been produced and placed side by side with that for value in 
the following table. The Appendix contains a detailed comparison 
of all the specified articles for the years 1883 and 18838. 
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AIT. mh Table pike in Index NU the ines of Foreign and col 


1878 1879 1880 














































Goods. Valu 
Volume.| Value. |'Volume.} Value. | Volume. - | Volume.| Value. | Volume.| Value. n 
Food. 
PROMI efecsunte 182} 170 198| 166[ 224 
Farinaceous ....| 250] 268 272| 281] 269 
Sugar and fruit.; 114] 118} 1283; 124] 124 
PPOURECO..cccinence: 17. 15 10 8 12 11 10 af 
Beverages— 
Alcoholie........ 41 38 44 40 41 37 aan 42 43 
OUIIEY oo cciss- tren: 66 82 67 81 73 66 70 69 70 
otal ae" 670 | 691 709; ‘700 743 708 725 708! 733 





Raw Materials. 

SL GOIT sees tects secs 146} 140 159| 151 177 
JRA crt a ee 82 36 384! 36 36 
sol cH ore i le 16 Ly: 16 Li 17 
WOO eter adicnt: 96| 109 99| 110 1138 


183 | 183] 198] 194 
86 39 40 42 
14 14 14 16 

106 | 120 119} 121 

889 | 356] 866] 373 
68 68 74. 774 
72 12 83 82 

















Total textiles.| 290] 302 808 | 314 848 
VE et aS: cheretee cess 57 58 60 58 65 
Other materials. 67 63 61 52 79 

















Otel 3.2 414) 423] 429| 424] 487 




















———_— KS ce -f—_——“— | ——-— 








articles ........ 198 207 186 186 207 
All other goods..| 210} 216] 204] 202 222 


Other ame 





Totals aces 1,492 | 1,537 11,528 | 1,512 11,659 








Tn classifying these figures in the condensed table, a distinction, — 
—often dwelt upon in former papers—has been drawn between 
articles intended for food, and thus having served their purpose of 
preserving life, and producing power for labour, passing away; and 
those forming the staples upon which our industrial energies are 
employed in rendering them fit for use, or ready for export. The 
first class is shown in four heads of solid food and two of liquid, 
and the second under four heads for the chief textiles, and two 
others for metals and miscellaneous materials. The remaining 
goods are gathered into one total composed of those articles which - 
are so specified as to permit of computation, and all others are 
assumed to have varied in price in the same ratio as the specified 
have. There is less room for error in this method of dealing with 
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%, 


ods into the United Kingdom for Five Years preceding and Five Years succeeding 1883, 


epresented by the Index Number of 1,000 for both Volume and Value. The other Years 


rrent Prices of each Year. 











9 1,712 | 1,625 |1,'769 


















































1886. 

Volume.| Value. 
216 179 
248 196 
143 102 
17 15 

35 32 
68 64 
727 588 
185 159 
32 30 
13 11 
145 ; 112 
375 312 
73 60 

vei 61 
519 A383 
234| 198 
290| 239 

1,770 


























1887. 

Volume.| Value. 
220 182 
276 214 
120 107 
16 14, 
38 34, 
67 62 
737 613 
185 167 
39 36 
15 a iy 
141 116 
380 3831 
77 66 
rare 61 
534 458 
235 193 
292 246 


1,458 ]1,798 | 1,510 














I Fh 

















_—_—_—_——————_— | —— J ee 


1888. 
aa Goods. 
Volume | Value. 
Food. 
234 195 | Animal 
288 226 | Farinaceous 
154) 112 Sugar and fruit 
12 12 | Tobacco 
Beverages— 
41 33 Aleoholie 
66 62 Other 
Raw Materials. 
187 | 167 | Cotton 
Ad 40 | Linen 
17 14 | Silk 
157 | 124 | Wool 
‘405! 345 | Total textiles 
96 94 | Metals 
86 72 | Other materials 
587; 511 | Total 
250! 202 Other specified 
articles 
316 | 262 | All other goods 
1,948 | 1,615 | Total 





the unclassified imports than there was with the exports, because 
_ they form a much less bulk and value of the whole. 

Again, arranging as with the exports the figures showing the 
totals of these divisions side by side, the progress from year to 
year is more clearly shown :— 
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XITT. 





Food. Raw Materials. Other Goods. Totals. 
























































Volume. | Value. | Volume. | Value.-} Volume. | Value. Volume. Value 
iReyfstaee has 670 | 691 414 | 423 | 408] 423 | 1,492] 1,537 
70 ee 709 | 700 429 | 424 390 | 388 | 1,528] 1,512 
oO Bee od 743 | 754 487 | 514 429 | 445 | 1,659] 1,713 
1S Eton 708 | 725 479 | 496 oH 433 1,611 | 1,654 
Fy est WOR 708°| 733 5238 | 532 ze 456 | 1,650| 1,721 
1883......0000+, 780 | 780 529 | 529 a 470 | 1,779] 1,779 
1884.0 32. 696 | 657 545 | 516 471 | 452 | 1,712| 1,625 
So nae 771 | 653 485 | 439 | 518 | 454 | 1,769] 1,546 
S66 wea 727 | 588 519 | 433 524 | 437 | 1,770] 1,458 
US ines 787.| 618 584 | 458 527 | 439 | 1,798] 1,510 
2RS We thon 795 | 640 587 | 511 566 | 464 | 1,948| 1,615 


























4,861 |18,716 | 17,670 — 





11 years ....| 8,089 | 7,534 | 5,581 |5,275 | 5,146 











685 503 479 468 | 4.42 1,701 | 1,607 

















| 
Average ....) 731 





With reference to the volume index numbers for 1888 in the 
above table, as well as in the similar one for exports on pp. 410 and ~ 
411, it should be noted that the figures there inserted are estimated, 
not actual, for the official average prices on which the other years — 
have been calculated are not yet issued; and for the same reason 
in the detailed statements in the Appendix the columns dependent . 
thereon are left vacant, awaiting the necessary publication.’ It is 
not probable that they will be much in error, but at. present they 
must be received with this qualification, although the totals and 
averages of the eleven years may be accepted, since any inaccuracy 
can scarcely be sufficient to affect them. A comparison of these 
numbers in different shapes and combinations as they appear in 
the two tables affords many points of curious interest. 


2 These corrections have been made since the reading of the paper, and the 
figures are now accurate. 


rT 
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V1I.—Variations in Imports and Exports compared. 


Taking first the earliest and latest years of the period under 
consideration: the import values have risen from 1,537 to 1,615 = 
475 per cent., and the export from 803 to 974 = 21°3 per cent. 


_ At the same time the volume of the imports had expanded from 


1,492 to 1°948 = 30°57 per cent., and the exports 757 to 1,121 = 47°4 
per cent. 

_ Next taking the five years preceding 1883—the value index for 
the imports was 8,137, for the volume 7,940, or 2°4 per cent. below 
the value—but for the five years succeeding 1883, the value was 
7,749, the other 8,997, the volume being the greater by 16°1 per 
cent. For the same periods the exports had for value 4,511 
against 4,401, or 2°5 per cent. lower for volume, and for the five 
succeeding years the volume 5,156 and 4,640 gives the former the 
advantage by 11°1 per cent. 

Again taking the whole period the proportion which the volume 
of the export bears to their value is as 959 to 923 = 1'038; that of 
the imports as 1,701 to 1,607 =1°'052. In 1878 the exports were 
as 757 to 803 = 1°059, the imports as 1,492 to 1,537 =1°030; butin 
1887, taking this year as the latest for which the figures were 
certain, the exports were 1°064 to 922 =0°867, the imports 1,798 to 
1,510=0°804. Judged by the standard of 1883, we now get 867 
for exports, which in 1878 would have obtained 1,059, being 82 
per cent. of the former price, and give for imports 804, which in 
1878 would have cost 1,030 or 78 per cent. 

These ealculations point to the conclusion that the cheapening 


_ cf the several goods in which we trade has been greater in those 


we buy than in those we sell, so that where we now get a sovereign 
less for our sales, we save 21s. upon our purchases. The country 
gets therefore a somewhat larger réturn for the goods it barters 
than it did in former years. 

To illustrate the variations between quantity and price, the 
foliowing tables of individual articles of both export and import 


' have been selected. They have been chosen from out of the larger 


number because of their magnitude or representative character. 
The exports have five taken from the mineral class, and five from 


articles of vegetable origin, The imports, five from articles of 


food, and five from the materials employed in the manufacture of 
the goods which are produced both for exportation and for home 


_ consumption. 


sr 
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XIV.—Index Numbers for 








































Cotton Leather. Woollen Seed, Oil. Sugar, Refined. : 
j Piece Goods. Cloths and Stuffs. “a 
Years. 
Volume.} Value. Volume, | Value. | Volume. | Value. | Volume. | Value. | Volume. | Value. 
1878 ....| 185} 200°45 : 4°91 60 57°11 : : 6 5°02 
fone L188 > l9oa8 . 6°28 63 5445 ; ; . | “4°05 
°80 ....) 229] 240°32 : 4°80 66 58°24: 5 ; x 4°70 
"SL ....} 242] 246°27 ¥ 6°10 70 60°63 : : : | 448 — 
782 ....1 228] 231°02 : 6°03 68 62°67 ; ; et ee 5°08 
1883 ...| 281) 231-40] 6 682 | 63 | 6266] 7: 2 | 515 
1884...) 228] 215-28] 7 700 | 68 | 6938] 6 8 | 463° 
°85 25.1 -219' 20116 ‘ 7°09 65 64°35 3 ; ‘4: | 3°14 
86...) 245] 209°07 ; 5°53 69 | 67:09 : D° 9 | 25am 
SLs Las RAT |. SDEESO x 5°60 72 69°98 : : E 1°94 
*88 .....| 254] 219°09 : 5°81 va 64°71 : ; - § 2°14 | 
EE years| 2,484 | 2.20500] '72°9 66°00 735 r : 42°90 
Average] 224] 200 6 67 | 6 2 d 4 
XV.—Index Numbers for Imports of 
Bacon. | Wheat. Sugar, Raw. Tea. Wine. 
Years. 










Volume. 


'Volume.| Value. | Volume. Value. § Volume.| Value. | Volume. | Value. Value. 












































24 | 2495 

22 22°36 | 
25 26°94 | 
26 | 23°55 
23 | 22°75 


1878 ...| 88 | 2805 | 102] 11431 
79 ....| 44 | 2866 | 121 | 131-12 
80 ....| 49 | 36:60 | 118] 127°59 
81...) 48 | 37:03 | 125] 181°38 
"82 ....| 26 | 26:00 | 181 | 142°75 


62 66°73 | 
74 74°71 
71 76°91 
78 84°38 
83 87°23 


44 54°37 
40 46°93 
44 48°39 
45 46°70 
46 46°02 



















1883 ....} 34 34°17 131 | 131:06 85 85°31 48 48°10 23 22°72 































1884 ....) 31 28°33 96 82°92 82 63°42 46 43°73 22 22°25 | 
°85 ....|. 35 26°84 126 100°36 81°| 56°19 46 44°40 21 31:36 
86 ....| 36 25°66 97 74°62 68 43°92 50 47°16 21 21°31 | 
Sl a| OO 26°41 111 88°91 76 45°64 48 40°76 23 22°78 










88 ....) 82 26°64, 117 91°55 76 50°41 48 42°57 








11 years) 401 | 324-00 (1,270 |1,217-00 505 








46 








Average| 37 29 115 111 


Z 
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Exports of British Goods. 


Copper ‘Alkali. 
Pig. Tinned Plates. Unwrought. Years, 





1 Volume. Value. | Volume.| Value. | Volume. | Value. Volume. | Value. Volume. | Value. 





380 30°54 | 10:1 107290)" 11°3 11°40 . 5°06 


7°2 8:23 | 1878 

32 30°03 | 13°38 13°13 | 14°3 14°62 : 4r 4.2 8:1 8°38 aris) 
86 34°90 | 17°7 | 21°74] 16°6 18°57 ; 4°39 8°8 | 10°00 °80 
38 36°61 | 16:1 U710°)17°7 17°35 . 512 8°7 8°71 81 
40 39°85 | 19°2 20°68 | 19°38 19°34 ; 3°79 8°6 8°62 82 
44 44°36 | 17°0 17:00 | 19°6 19°61 j 4°76 8°9 8°85 | 1883 
46 45°21 | 18°8 12°27 | 21:0 19°78 : 4°39 8°4 8°71 | 1884 
46 44°30 | 10°4 872 | 21:7 18°45 : 3°75 8°5 8°15 85 
46 41°00 | 11:3 9°40 | 21:9 19°74 ; 3°47 8:0 7:45 °86 
4'7 42°37 | 12°5 11°40 | 25°6 19:97 i 4°03 8:0 7°26 °87 
«668 47°25 | P11-2 9°20 | 28°5 23°08 ; 8:13 8-1 6°83 °88 


—. ————$—$<$<—$——_—_| — | ——, 





432°00 |152°6 |151:00 |218°0 | 202-00 | 56°3 51°03 | 91°38 91°20 | 11 yrs. 








39 14 14 | 20 18 5 5 8 8 | Avge. 





Colonial and Foreign Goods. 


Cotton, Raw. Wool. Flax Seed. Hides. Moen: 
Hewn and Sawn. y 
ears, 








Volume.| Value. | Volume.| Value. Volume. | Value. | Volume.} Value. |} Volume. | Value. 





146 189°66 84 96°37 16 14°20 55 54°89 | 1878 
159; 150°75 88 98°18 13 12°15 48 41°55 12 
177) 178°22 97 | 109:90 16°16 64 66°26 | ’80 
183 | 182°64 94 | 108°38 13°39 57 58°38 81 
193 | 19439] 102 | 104-15 15°60 68 67°23 °82 


188 187:68} 104 | 103-97 15°85 67 66°78 | 1883 


190| 185°36] 115 | 114-90 16:17 62 57°95 | 1884 
155 | 151:97| 106 88:24, 16°03 64 59°62 °85 
185 15887] 125 94°02 15°04 55 47-45 °86 
185 | 167:32] 121] 101°88 13°05 57 46°43 °87 
184 166°66| 183 12°51 65 57°00 88 











662 | 62400 | 11 yrs. 


1,945 1,863-52 163-00 











177| 169 15 15 60 57 | Avge. 
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Allusion has already been made to the much slower growth in 
value which has taken place in our imports than in our exports, 
indeed that of last year was less than in the year preceding that 
with which the foregoing tables commence. The course has been 
very irregular: rising in 1883, again fortunately our standard one, 
from 369 million & in 1878, to 427 million £, not having sunk much 
in the interval; but from 1883 dropping regularly to 1886, and 
since that going upwards; the greatest range having been in the 
short space between 1883 and 1886, which differed in index number 
as 1,779 to 1,458, or by 321, about 22 per cent. fall. The volume 
figures however do not vary quite so much, namely, 1,779 and 
1,492 in 1878, or 287, or 19 per cent., from which we see that price 
has more to do with the matter than quantity. But this variation 
is not nearly equal in the different kinds of commodities. Food 
for instance stood at 691 for value in the first year of the series, 
and has sunk to 640 in the last, having in the interval risen as 
high as 780, and sunk so low as 588; whilst in volume the highest 
was the same, 780, the lowest 670. 

Amongst the materials for manufacture the highest value 
seems to have been 373 in 1882 and 1884, the lowest 302 in 1878, 
whilst for volume the range has been between-405 in 1888 and 
2go in 1878, showing that here supplies have varied more than 
cost. In lke manner the table furnishes at a glance particulars 
which are of interest and utility. 


VII.—Conclusion. 


It may perhaps be alleged that the information thus obtained. 
is more curious than important, and scarcely commensurate with 
the labour by which it has been procured. ‘This has been serious, 
more so than I had calculated upon when commencing to write, for 
the whole ten years’ figures have had to be investigated and 
manipulated at once. Now that this is done the trouble of keeping 
up the calculations once a year will not be great, and each year 
that it is done will add to the ease with which our commercial 
history in one branch of it at least is traced, and comparisons 
instituted between one period and another, and one class or 
description of goods, whether of import or export. 

A further branch of inquiry may be found in the relationship 
between the imports of the raw material brought hither to be 
worked up and the finished article sent away, oftentimes to the 
very countries from which its constituent parts originally come.. 
This is becoming more important every day. At present we have 
not taken to importing coal, nor are we likely so to do, but iron, 
for which we used to rely upon our own mines, is now increasingly 
brought from abroad. Of wood, the bulk has for many years been 
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the produce of colonial or foreign forests, and of late years this 
has been brought over in a semi-manufactured condition, and then 
worked up into furniture, machinery, or the multitude of articles 
which go to make up our miscellaneous exports. But perhaps 
cotton, of which not an ounce is grown at home, and of which 
when manufactured we export more largely than of any other 
production, may afford the best example of the fluctuations in the 
quantity and cost of the wool as it comes here, and the goods into 
which it is made up for purchasers outside the United Kingdom. 

Apart from the interest attaching to each of the several 
branches of manufacture, the survey thus afforded of our whole 
trading conditions, and the insight this investigation has given 
into much of their internal working and effect, will, it is hoped, 
be thought to justify the attention which has been sought for a 
multitude of minute and apparently intricate calculations, thus 
warranting the time which has been occupied now and the spa e 
which is asked in the forthcoming number of the Journal. The 
fierce competition to which our industries are already subject, aid 
the intensity which this must assume as other people grow in know- .- 
ledge and proficiency of manufacture, and the extreme pressure 
of a growing population which as yet does not use the outlets 
provided by our magnificent colonial territories, force every detail 
of these questions into more prominent consideration. It is trusted 
that those now dwelt upon may have received some little elucida- 
tion, but thé great’ hope of the writer is that fresher minds and 
younger hands may be induced to follow out the endeavour so 
‘to analyse, combine, and assimilate the various items of knowledge 
ou these subjects which are to be found in the statistical publica- 
tions issuing from the departments of the Government having 
charge of all matters connected with our trading history and 
progress. 
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APPENDIX. | . 





A.— British Goods Exported in 1888 compared with those of 1883. 














1883. 1888. 
Value of Exports. Index Numbers, - 
Articles. (eper ix Value 
= verage of 
Price. In Index Price. 


Million £’s.| Number. Exports. | Value. | Price. | Vai 


e—_—_ | —-— | 















£ > 

GA eB corti ronencegeccanee cwt. 612s. |. 212 | \ 8:9 517s. | 1°64 6°8 | 0°84 8 
Animals, horses .... each | 55°62/. | O°41 1-7 | 65°86/. 0°85 3°5 | 1°18 3 
Arms) fie tts.2..gkoe 7 2740s. | 0°86 15 | 31°78s. | 0°23 1:0 }1°09 1 
Gunpowder ............ lb. 5'83d.| 0°88 1:6 645d. | 0°86 1-5 | 111 | 
Bags, empty............. doz. |} 516s. |» 1:14 4:7 4:45s. | 0°80 3°3 | 0°86 4 
Hier Ree. sctiidcs eee brl. | 79°82s. | 1°82 7-6 | 76'14s. 1°71 71 | 095 8 
Bisouits.i,......00ee ewt. | 3°157. | 0-60 2°5 2-751. | 0-54 2°2 | 087 38 
Bleaching materials __,, 600s. | 0°48 2°0 768s. | 0:62.) 22 Olena 2 
Books, printed ......., a 9°55. 1:17 4:9 8°721. 1:25 5:2 | o'gt 6 
MS ULL GOR Ge cntetieceeea: is 139°58s. 0°21 0:9 [113°56s. 0:15 O°6 | 081 at 
Oar les siccsr4.s akdlede-ag dz.lbs.| 6°72s.| O15, | O°6 4°39s. | 0°20 O'8 | o6e | I 
ROMO N Grace eso sends rthees cwt. 2°3ls. | 0°98; 3:9 1°90s. 1:17, 4°8 {0°82 6 
Cheese \o.sccccte ee fs 8415s. | 0°06: 0:3 | 79°34s. | 0°05 0:2 | o'794 | — 
Coals. fisienouns. ton 9°35s. | 10°65, | 44°4 841s. | 11°34. | 47°38 | o'9g0 | 58 
Cordag sitter ovaeiui: ewt. | 51°05s. | O°44. 18 | 4652s. | 0-45 19 | oor | 2 
Corn, wheat .........,, 10°68s. | 0:02 0-1 8°75s. | 0:08 O-1 | o82 |e 
= Mioueiree 1352s. | 0-06: 0°38 | 10°23s. | 0-10 0°4 | 0°76 5 
Cotton varn ............ Ib. 12°25d.| 18°51 | 56°83 | 10°94d. | 11°66 | 48°6 | 0°89 | 55 
»» piece goods- j 
plain........ yard | 261d.| 84:15 |142°3 | 227d. | 84-20 |142°5 | 0°87 | 164 
printed... * ,, 3°62d.| 20:88 | 868 | 3-08d.| 18-88 | 76-6 | o8s | 90 

mixed .... 58ld.| 0-55 | 2:3 |1252¢.| — O-1 | 215 | 

5,  S8tockings .... doz. 6°28s. 0°54 2°2 5'°22s 0:44 I°8 |} ose 2 

» thread ........ lb. 3:27s.| 2:36 | 9:8 | 2°92s.] 3818 | 18:2 | o8 | 15 
Fish, herrings ........ bri. 29°73s. 1°43 5:9 | 22°76s. 1°11 4:°6 | 077 | 
Glass, plate ............ sq. ft. | 1:42s.| 0-26 11 | 1:20s. | 0-26 11 | o85. |e 
ett int ween ewt. | 44949. | 0°34 1:4 | 4402s. | 0-28 12 | o'98 | BE 

Fm MDOttLOS Boe. - 9°27s. | 0°86 1°5 9°38s. 0°41 1°74) ae 2 
EOL UGT SOT... Mune 1761s: 0°18 0'5 15°58s. 0-16 0-7 | 0°88 od 
FVAUS Wns averettcens doz. 21°50s. 1°14 4°7 18°81s. 1:25 5:2 | 0°87 . 4 
DIGALD ER ices ccctoaesasy cwt. 9°34. | 1°64 6°8 8°76/. 1°39 5°8 | 0°94 6 
pe eOOOtS sees dz. prs.| 60°10s. | 1°54 6-4 | 5447s. | 1°80 7°5 | og! 8 
JUGS VAIN. ...s.ccscccsvees lb. 3:05d.| 0:27 1-1 246d. | 0:27 1-1 | 0°81 A 
», manufactures.. yard 2°64d.| 2°50 | 10°4 2°15d. | 2°08 8°7 | o'8t il 
Linen yarn. ............ lb. | 1436d.| 1:06 | 4:4 | 14°48d.| 0-89 3°7 | 1'o1 4 
»» piece goods— ce 
plain yard | 695d.| 4:41 | 184 | 5°57d.| 8-75 | 15°6 | 0°80 | 20 

printed .... ° ,, 7-80d.| 0-21 | 0-9 | 5:89d.| o-@7 | 11] 076 | 21 
sailcloth.. ,, | 11°73d.| O17 | 0°7 | 10°50d.{ 0-18 | 0-8 | o'90 | @ 

Hons dings vs Meee ns lb. 261s. | O°29 1:2 2°d4s. 0°36 1°5 | 0°97 2 
Tronolds) eta ton 3:471.| 0-34. | 1:4 | 2-747. | 0-40 | 1:7] 079 | 2 
Sic PLE pare eons * 52°'14s. | 4°08 17:0 | 42°58s. 2°21 9°2 | 0°82 il 

sy bar acct cee x 7061.| 2°08 | 86 | 5572. | 1:66 | 6-9 | 079) )ame 

py. railroad seus 6191. | 6-01 | 25:1 | 4582. | 4:67 | 19°5 | o74 | 26 

Wo rire aang: » | 14801.| o-98 | 8:9] 13-462. | O-86 | S6|o91 | 4 


q 





















1883. 


Value of Exports. 
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4.25 


1888. 





ae 























Index Numbers. 

















Articles. Average ayer be 
Price. Price, 

4 ve es £s. cee Exports. | Value. Volume. 
— _ | 
‘ £ 
Mi, sheet. ............ ton 10°12. 1°48 6-0 1:04 4°3 5 
» galvanised .... ,, 15°18. 1°75 7°O | + 9°832. 2°37 | 99 12 
BEHOOP ees. _ 777. | 0-67] 8-0 0-64 | 2-7 8 
, tinned plates __,, 17-471. 4°71 | 19°6 | 14-177, 5°55 | 23-1 29 
Cast... » | 12971.| 4:62] 19-2] 11-427. | 4-88 | 20-3 23 
, 8steel, unwrht. _,, 19-102. 1°40 5°38 | 9-981. 157 | 6:5 12 
, and steel ma- ; : ? : q ; 
0 cgenaiiaeg } » | 42°701.] 058] 24] 29287, | o-sy| 2-4 3 
pper, unwrought wt. 3°38/. 1:14 4°8 |} 3-881. 1:96 | 8-2 7 
»  yellowmetal ,, 2'991. 1:18 4:9 | 3°29/. 0°49; 2:0 2 
» Other kinds. _,, 3°87/. 1:24 52 | 4150. 0°57 | 2-4 2 
DOME Eeaie 5 s5<c0dc00aes sac & 4471. 0°43 1°8 4910. 0:37 1:6 1 
es ton 14072. 0°55 2°3 | 14-997. 0°73 3°0 3 
i cwt 4882. 0°52 2°1 5810. 0°70 2°9 3 
EE ae He 13°89s. 0°10 O°4 | 1568s. 0:09 O°4 — 
BEE co5. 50.088. sq.yds.| 14°72d.| 0-60 2°5 | 11°35d. 0°32 | 38:2 a 
ee gall 1°85s. 1°86 781 168s. 159 | 6°6 — 
ee cwt 2151. 1:28 5°4 1651. 1°67 70 9 
le each | 25°481. 0°32 1°3 — 0°25 pee 1 
os tons 9°801. 0-50 21] 7-891. 0-46) 19 2 

oto SRR oe ton 12°84s. 0°65 2°7 | 10°81s. 0°49 |} 2°0 2 
¢, broad stuifs .... yard 326s. 1°25 5°2 | 3°86s. PGi 627 5 
ns, dressed ........ each 2°22s. 0°85 3°5 — 0°45 | 2°0 2 
er ewt 22°96s. 0°45 1:9 | 19°30s. 0°48 2°0 2 
ee gall 5°93. 0°81 3°42] 684s. 116 | 4:8 a 
ar, refined ........ cwt. | 21°40s. 1:24 | 5:2 | 15°05s. 0°51 | 2-1 3 
ee Ib. 12°71d. 1:03 4°3 | 10°34. 1:02 4°2 5 

BREET « ces scnasee irs 3 23°41d. 3°27 13°6 | 22°81d. 4°05 | 16°9 17 

BIOUE  ons...osees yard | 38°30d. 7°35 | 80°6 | 39°56d. 8°30 | 34°6 34 

“Tc ae i 9:94d.| 7°69 | 82-0] 863d.| 971! 321 37 

flannels, &e..... Pr 14°82d. 0°84 3°5 | 10°84d. 1:09 | 4°6 6 

carpets ........ » | 28:24d.| 1:26] 5-2] 2476d.| 1:23] 54 6 
al specified articles ........ — 173°70 | '724°4 — 167-98 |699:9 805 
al unspecified articles .. — 66°10 | 275°6 — 65°86 |2'74°4 316 

239°80 | 1:000 — 233°84 |9'74°3 1,121 
‘ 
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B.—Foreign and Colonial Goods Imported in 1888, compared with those of 1883. 














1888. 
Rina Value of Imports. Volun Index Numbers. 
Averaye |= rere < — 
Price. Price. : 
Million £'s| Number. ipa = oe 
Animals— £ 
SPO) ee each | 21°571. 7°93 33:0 | 17-867. 5°18 21°4 | 0°83 
owe ke f Be 1-18 4-9 | 12-771.| o63 | 27) — 
atyea cots » | £671. | 0-22 0-9] 3641. | O15 | 0-6 | 078 
Sheep and lambs » | 4013s. | 2°52 10°5 | 3641s. | 1°74 7°3 | O81 
BIR 3 ee ee ewt. | 53°08s. 8-18 34:2 | 4478s. 6°41 | 26°7 | 0°84 
PUM oo 6d eee » | 60°55s. 1°86 7°7 | 52°83s..| 1°93 8°0 | 0°87 
ee ae ” |52-91s.| 2:89 | 121 | 4267s. | 2:27 | 95 | o81 
NEES ot Se ee ton. 7151. 0°62 2°6 S151. 0-39 1°6 | 07-72 
Brimstone................ ewt. | 5°52s. | O°24 1°0 | 448s. 0°17 0-7 | O81 
aleiniios 4 U4. *. pee. lb. | 39-92d. 0°45 1:9 ie 42d. 0:38 1°6 aoe _ 
“aloe 3 ewt.| 5-04. | 1-77 | 49-1 en: 12° 184 ik horse . 
BOTT LS enone es doz. lbs.) 67°94d. 0-19 0's ee 57d.| 0-14 O°6 | 0°74 
Caoutehouce ............ ewt. | 15°94. 3°66 15-2 } 11°60/. 2°56 10°7 | 0°73 
Riese) fo ¢s bon » | 22. | 4°89 20-4] 2371. 4°55 | 19°0 | 0°87 
Chinaware ............ es Clee 0-60 2°5 — 0°60 25 | — la 
RIN oocyte Soe each | 13°0ls. | 0°47 2°0 — 0°47 2°0 | 0°70 | 3 
Seca hia te oe Ib. | 7:97d.| O°75 3:1] 7°53d.| 0-93 3-9 | 094 | 4 
ilies (te ewt.| 3511. | 4:94 | 206] 3777. | 858 | 14:9 | 107 | 
Confectionery ........ a 4 SL Are 8-1] 2-281. |. 0°04- | O-2 | 0°83 
Corn, wheat ............ » | 281s. | $1°45 181-1 768s. |22°00 | 91°6 | 073 | TG 
eG) pe ene a ine 5°74 23°9 5°70s. 6°07 25°3 | 0°82 31 
EO eee os | GG2e. 5-01 20°8 | 490s. | 4:60 19°1 | 0-74 4 
7 cite 55 » | 653s. 10°37 43:2] 543s. | 6°89 | 28°7 | 0°83 
Seat a) eee Sar tar 2°21 92] 576s. 1°97 8°O | 975. 


wheatfiour .... » | 1512s. | 12°84 51°4 | 11°27s. 9°53 | 39°7 | 075 










»  O.kinds flour > | Sse) 049 21) 5°75s. 0-19 0-8 | O71 
Cotton, raw ............ » | 2911. | 45°04 | 187°7 | 2-582. | 40°01 |166-6 | 089 
Drugs— ) ; 

Bark, Peruvian... ,, | 12°171. | 1°42 5-9 | 3811. | 0-55 2°3 | o31 fy 

Opium 0.0... lb. | 1456s. | 0-56 2:4 | 1245s. | 0°37 1°5 | 0°86 
Dyestufis— 

Cochineal, &e...... ewt. | 7-151. | 0-15 0-6 | 6557. | 0°05 | O02 | o'92 

Cutch, &e............ ton | 2648/7. | O-71 3:0 | 24-731. | O-71 2-9 | 0°93 

Snlispe 5 2) os. ewt. | 24501. | 2°46 10-2 | 21-791. | 1°70 7-1 | 089° 

Shumach ............ ton | 14471. | 0-22 0-9 | 11-247. | 0-14 0°6 | 078 

Woelonis 25. » | 15891. | 0°48 2-0 | 14287. | 0°46 1-9 | ogo | 

Unrated................ ewt.| — 0-85 3-6 — 0-s0 3°3 | 0'90 
Dyewoods ................ ton | S911. | 0-52 22] 5741. | 0°46 19 | O97m 
| A ae die doz. | 837d.| 2°78 11-4 | 7-88d.| 8°08 | 12°8 | 094 | 
Feathers, orna | s a 

nk Begs } Ib. | 6227s. | 2-01 8:4 | 24-925. | 0°82 3°4 | 040 Tie 
te Se a eee: ewt. | 35°53s. | 2°30 9°6 | 2437s. 2°32 9-7 0°69 | 

a eee are » | 3992s. | 2-52 10°5 | 33°98s. . . 078 Hae 
Tae to ok » | 2402s. | 0°47 2-0 | 22-86s. } 8-00 ae 10°95 ey 
tf 1) eee » | 30°48s. | 2°39 9°9 | 30°96s. | 2°80 11°7 | o'92 | 2 
in » | 1226s.| 4:53 | 18-9] 1244s. | 3-90 | 16:3 | ror [eas 
Fruit currants 3.4 Roe. 1°42 59 | 26°57s. 1°34 5°6 | 096 | 

» raisins ........ » | 35°97s. | 1-06 4-4 | 3034s. | 0°92 | 8-8 | 084 | 

» oranges........ bush. | 7°62s. 1°70 711 -GO0ls 1-46 6°1 | 07 

ee © aera _ = 1:93 ae 2°43 | 101) 079 | 

af 








ie es 
- 


ae 


a 





Pewee enewe 


rs 


seeer eee 


een enenene 


wee eeeee 


SeeOars ............ $s 


Lead, pig ............ ton 
 . ae ewt. 
Zine, crude ........ ton 
» Manufactures cwt 
ats for oil ............ ton 
| ae tun 
PAM -.............. ewt 
cocoanut. ........ 
tun 
ae 3 
_ turpentine........ ewt 
seed cake ............ ton 
hions, raw ............ bshl. 





> Manufactures cwt. 








Average 
Price. 
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0-94 
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0-80 
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B.—Foreign and Colonial Goods Imported in 1888, compared with those of 1883— Contd. 


Articles. 


Sik knubs © .:0...6.057. cwt. 
Ren PT AW hash were tee tae lb. 
peer DEEP OWRD esac tena “ 

Skins, sheep........:...: each 

PR ABOR Ls tes. enchae fee 5 
wp ODL. pc -denescte — 
PP FE UUES) ob cocts Meee ’ 
Spices, cinnamon lb. 
>. pepper .....3.. ¥ 
* aS Fs, caveats % 
RDECIGS , PUM ..52;.00.cke pf. gal. 
pam brand y.-2.3 Fe 
OS hear * 
Sugar, refined ........ cwt. 
Pre TARE... see 3 
Pe DOLSSOS.~ ...01 ey) 

SE UULOY fe Posted avhigs rt nate if 

A Bers Ae ort ome ee lb. 

Teeth, elephants’... cwt. 

Tobacco, cigars hee 

.; cavendish _,, 
* unmnfrd. “A 
IWVETIG ceils accat iste gall. 
Wood, hewn............ load 
By REED op sne.dtvrcs > 
» staves 6 
» Mahogany... ton 

EW OL ica, okaavonsate or lb. 

Woollen— 

ASS Gas: trggeas cscs coy ton 
Yarn, faney |....... lb. 

» Weaving an 
BY ORS le. a, keen eee ewt 


Co ee 





Average 
Price: 


14°502. 
16°20s. 
1°041. 


29°57d. 


13°20s. 


22°89d. 


13°61d. 
642d. 
6°37d. 


186s. 
918s. 
419s. 
27°22. 
20°10s. 
834s. 
40°48s. 


12°46d. 


46 951, 
12°41s. 
11°50d. 
T 63a. 
7Ols. 
2°612. 
AT, 
4530. 
9°85. 


12:08d. 


21171. 


43°04d. 
30°18d. 


2°801. 


1883. 


Value of Imports. 


Index 


In 
Million £’s.| Number. 


0:90] 3:8 
2:58 | 10-7 
o-30| 1:3 
1:00 | 4:2 
0-44] 19 
0-45] 1:9 
0-94 | 3-9 
0-10! o-4 
0:84 | 35 
0-60 | 2:5 
0-56 | 2:3 
1:01 | 4:2 
0:35 | 15 
4:47 | 18-6 
20°47 | 85°83 
o16 | O-7 
2:10! 88 
11:54 | 48-1 
0-64] 2-7 
} 1:07 | 4:4 
79 | 75 
5-45 | 22-7 
5-62 | 23-4 
10-41 | 43-4 
0-64 2-7 
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Discussion on Mr. Bournet’s Paper. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said that having already in print expressed 
his entire agreement with Mr. Bourne’s methods, and believing 
that they afforded a most valuable means of measuring the trade 
of the country, he should have been glad first to have heard a 
criticism by others of practical experience, both on Mr. Bourne’s 
method, and upon his (Sir Rawson’s) own. For accuracy, he 
thought Mr. Bourne’s method was preferable to his (Sir Rawson’s) 
own, because Mr. Bourne compared each of the principal articles 
separately, and thereby freed his method from an objection to which 
his (Sir Rawson’s) method might be open. Some present might 
know that his (Sir Rawson’s) method had lately been published 
under the title of “‘Sequel to the Synopsis of the Trade of the 
British Empire,” by the Imperial Federation League. His method 
of estimating the increase and decrease of the trade of the 
- country, both of imports and exports, was by taking the tonnage 
of vessels employed in the import and export trades which entered 
and cleared with cargoes, discarding those which were in ballast. 
Having looked into the matter very closely, and having had the 
advantage of the scrutiny of others, who perhaps were more com- 
petent than himself to judge of it, he was pretty well satisfied that 
his was a rough-and-ready, and very fair method of estimating the 
fluctuations of trade, both in quantity and in price. Perhaps there 
was this defect in Mr. Bourne’s method : it did not pretend to give 
more than the measure of the fluctuations in the value of imports 
and exports. His (Sir Rawson’s) method has this advantage : 
that it takes account also of the shipping employed in the trade. 
In Mr. Bourne’s method shipping was left out of sight, except in 
so far as the freight came into the computation of the declared 
values; but inasmuch as our shipping bore a very large and 
important proportion of the total trade of the country, in addition 
to the imports and exports of merchandise, he (Sir Rawson) 
thought we could not get a true view of our trade without taking 
into account the tonnage in which these goods were brought to us 
and taken away. One great advantage of his (Sir Rawson’s) 
method, was that it was so excessively simple. He believed that 
from Mr. Bourne’s tables an amount of information could be 
obtained by anyone who desired to form a judgment of the progress 
of our trade, which would enable them to do so with accuracy and 
ease. But there was a very heavy computation required for every 
single calculation. Mr. Bourne said that by the aid of logarith- 
metic tables it was very easy. Commercial men however did not 
generally make use of these tables, most of them not being com- 
petent to use them. His (Sir Rawson’s) calculation was an 
excessively simple one: he divided the declared values of imports 
or exports by the tonnage in which they were conveyed. Our 
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‘‘ Monthly Record” was produced—to the very great credit of 
every office that was concerned in the matter, Customs, Board of 
Trade, printers and all—within seven days after the close of the 
month. Those gentlemen who were familiar with these tables, had 
perhaps ceased to appreciate the value of them; but those who 
took them up for the first time, must feel very proud of the depart- 
mental power of our revenue officers who produced these tables 
within seven days of the closing of the accounts at the ports of the 
whole of the United Kingdom. By his (Sir Rawson’s) method, 
within half an hour of the printing of these tables, he was able to 
tell what had been the variation as compared with the correspond- 
ing month of the preceding year, in the tonnage both of exports 
and imports (which to his mind represented the quantity of the 
trade), the difference in the value, and the difference in the average 
price of the whole mass. His idea was that the average price of a 
registered ton of cargo was a fair indication of the average price of 
the whole, and gave a measure of the fluctuation in prices from 
year to year. Of course the whole of the imports and the whole 
of the exports must be treated separately. Mr. Bourne had con- 
fined his calculations to the last ten years. He (Sir Rawson) began 
with the year 1854, in which the reports of declared (or computed) 
values for imports were commenced for imports as well as for 
exports. He (Sir Rawson) took the average price for each year. 
For instance, in 1854 the average price of a ton of imports was 
191. 6s. In the year 1888 it was 14/. 6s. He treated the exports 
in the same way. The average for 1854 was 141. 14s.: in 1888 it 
was 9/. 8s. Half our trade in exports, as regarded the quantity 
of shipping, was in coal. It was quite remarkable how the — 
enormous proportion of our trade in coal affected the value per ton 
of our exports. He had just stated that the value of an average 
ton of exportation was reduced from 14/. 14s. to 9/. 8s., but if coal 
were excluded the difference was only from 217. to 20l. 18s. So that 
in fact the average value of the whole of our exports had fallen 
the merest trifle between 1854 and 1888. ‘There had been enor- 
mous fluctuations. Prices rose from 1854 to 1864, and 1865, and 
then from that period there had been a continuous and material 
fall. In 1864 and 1865 they averaged 30/. 12s., and 32/. 4s., and 


from that they had sunk down to 20/. 18s. There was a peculiarity _ 


in Mr. Bourne’s method: he had taken for his standard year — 
1883, which was the highest point of those eleven years. There 
was a gradual ascent from 1878 to 1683, and a corresponding 
descent from 1883 to the present period. He did not know 
whether it was an advantage or a disadvantage, or how far it 
would affect the review of these eleven years; but it was a very 
interesting point, and it required further examination. 

In reply to a question by the Rev. I. Doxsey, Sir Rawson 
Rawson said he meant imports as regarded the freight. 


Mr. Rowranp Haminron said he fully agreed with Mr. Stephen 
Bourne in regarding his paper as an elucidation of one branch only 
of the great question of the commerce of the country. It would 
be remembered that not very many years ago there was a great 
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deal of discussion about the balance of trade, and one party was 
much inclined to congratulation on the ground that the large 
excess of imports showed the magnitude of our profits. Now 
_ Mr. Bourne was rather congratulating us upon the reduced amount 
of that difference. Without going into that part of the question, 
he wished to express his sense of the extreme difficulty and uncer- 
tainty attending any attempt to trace fully all the means by which 
the international balances of this country were ultimately adjusted. 
Mr. Bourne’s was a very valuable contribution to this difficult 
process of investigation. But as well as our earnings for freight 
and other services of that kind, we have also very large purely 
financial transactions. We were the great bankers of the com- 
merce of all the civilised world; and further, were very large 
money lenders, on securities of a more permanent character. 
Such operations made it impossible for us to strike any annual 
balance of trade from any estimate of our imports and exports 
only, because the former class of transactions were distributed 
_ over several years in a way it was impossible to follow. It was 
evident that when this country lent largely, positive value in some 
way or another was either being sent out or had already been sent 
out to the borrowing countries. This was a question he had 
endeavoured to gain information about for some years past, and 
he believed that generally speaking when loans were made to 
other countries, including our own colonies, there was a certain 
amount of indebtedness to this country already existing. This was 
indicated in banking circles simply by the fact that “international” 
bankers, by their special knowledge of the markets in which they 
were concerned, knew and felt that a loan “ would float.” It may 
not be necessary to send out full value in any form to the colony ; 
because there may be already existing debts which are adjusted 
without any further transmission of produce or merchandise. The 
debt remains in the form of stock or bonds, upon which only the 
interest has to be transmitted. Whether the comparative decrease 
in the excess of our imports of late years had arisen from that 
cause, it would be very difficult to state positively, but he ventured 
to express the opinion, with all reserve, that it must be so, at all 
events to some considerable extent. Regarding our financial 
position in this light; remembering that we were holders of a vast 
. and increasing amount of foreign and colonial funded property 
bearing interest, which interest had to be remitted periodically ; 
that we were continuously lending, and that further, by an exceed- 
ingly complete and subtle banking machinery, the loans made at 
any one time could be set off against the interest we were con- 
stantly receiving, it would be exceedingly rash to draw any 
inference in relation to the balance of trade from such figures as 
those relating only to annual imports and exports. He would 
venture to remark, with reference to Sir Rawson Rawson’s method, 
that it no doubt had advantages, but that the difference in the 
value of cargoes was exceedingly great. All the silk, for instance, 
that we take into the country might be put into a very few coal 
vessels, and while there would be a difference of very many millions 
in value, the difference in tonnage would be hardly appreciable. 
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Sir Rawson Rawson said it must be remembered that his 
calculation was from year to year, and that the difference from 
year to year in any one article was very small. 


Mr. James Epacome thought that in estimating the national 
gain arising out of the greater increase of cheapness of the bulk 
of our imports as contrasted with the increase of cheapness of our 
exports, we should take into consideration to some extent the 
classification of imports. Although he knew there was nothing 
more difficult to determine with any precision, he thought we might 
possibly have two broad classifications. There were what he might 
term competing and non-competing imports, and he should like to 
ask Mr. Bourne, when he rose to reply, whether he had paid any 
attention to this feature? For example, he would ask him if he 
had data to say in such an article as cotton (which he said very 
properly in his paper we did not produce in this country), whether 
we were gainers by the cheapening processes in our purchase of the 
raw material, as compared with the prices that we obtained for the 
manufactured articles which we exported in such a large measure. 
He was speaking solely from memory, but he saw some calculations 
a year or two ago which seemed rather to indicate that the prices 
for the exports in our large cotton trade which we were then 
getting, were less in proportion to the decreased price for the raw 
material which we imported. Having been called on quite unex- 
pectedly to speak, he had not had anything like time to study 
Mr. Bourne’s paper, which seemed to him of the very greatest 
value. 


Mr. Joun Guover felt sure he must express on behalf of the 
Society their indebtedness to Mr. Bourne. His very interesting 
paper must have cost him an enormous amount of labour. All 
who took the trouble to enter into such elaborate calculations 
conferred a benefit on the country. He would not venture to offer 
an opinion on the relative value of the methods of Mr. Bourne, 
Mr. Giffen, and Sir Rawson Rawson: each of them was valuable 
to indicate the drift, the tendency, and general direction of trade ;1 
but if a merchant were to attempt to be guided in his individual 
transactions by deductions made from any of them, he would be 
very apt to be misled. With regard to the growth in the value of 
our imports, they had heard in previous papers read before the 
Society, frequent expressions of anxiety as to the enormous value 
to which the imports of this country had grown, and particularly 
as to the immense gap between imports and exports. He was 
under the impression that there was a time in the history of this 
question when Mr. Bourne himself was deeply and seriously con- 
cerned as to the disparity between exports and imports.. It was 
said that we were importing so much more than we exported, as to 
make it doubtful where the money to pay the difference should be 


1 The Editor of the Journal wishes to point out that there are not three 
different 3 plans ” or “methods” in question. There appears to have been some 
misapprehension in the debate on this head, ; 
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found. It was matter for congratulation that Mr. Bourne himself 
felt assured that the disparity had become less. He (Mr. Glover) 
was glad to find that he and other members of the Society who 
had held that there were large values which operated as exports, 
though not included in the returns, had been proved correct. 
Something had been left out, that was what it had come to. It 
had been pointed out, not only as to freight, but as to other things, 
that there were values which for all practical purposes answered as 
exports from this country, although not seen in our returns. It 
must be admitted that this closer approximation between the two 
figures justified those who refused to be frightened when the 
balance seemed so much the wrong way. Great changes in the 
value of food, particularly of grain, had also helped the approxima- 
tion. The value of grain throughout the world had come to be 
determined by its value in England. Although we only produce 
the insignificant sum of eight or nine million quarters of wheat in 
the year, the value of wheat in the whole world seemed now to be 
determined by its value here. This was entirely attributable to 
the fact of ours being the largest consuming market, and almost 
the only free one open to all countries alike. So the value of food 
in England, unfortunately for our farmers, was not regulated by 
the cost of the producing it here, but by the cost of the produce 
which finds its way here from every quarter. It was not a mere 
selfish policy that had done this, but one which had cheapened the 
means of human subsistence everywhere, and vastly increased the 
area of food production specially available for the European States. 


Mr. T. H. Extiorr thought that one of the most interesting 
tables in Mr. Bourne’s paper was Table I, in which the 
exports of the United Kingdom were shown. It always seemed to 
him that the exports of a country like our own were a much more 
reliable index of its economic and commercial condition than its 
imports, which were subject to fluctuations from a variety of 
causes. In the United Kingdom, dependent as it was on other 
countries for its food supplies, it happened that the imports in 
some years would be exceptionally augmented, and investments 
and re-investments had also a serious effect on the imports, and 
rendered it difficult to draw useful conclusions therefrom. He 
thought therefore that on the whole the table of exports was 
calculated to afford a better basis for the consideration of the 
economic condition of the kingdom than the table of imports. It 
was noteworthy that in that table, out of the eleven years, in all 
but one a very substantial increase was shown in the quantity of 
our exports. He was somewhat surprised to find from Mr. Bourne’s 
paper that we were in so favourable a condition with regard to 
our entrepét trade. An opinion was prevalent that owing to the 
opening of the Suez Canal and other media of transport, the 
entrepéat trade of this country had been seriously affected. But the 
conclusions Mr. Bourne had arrived at were most reassuring on 
this point, and there was this feature about any conclusions arising 
out of a paper by Mr, Bourne, that from the official position he had 
occupied, and his thorough knowledge of the statistics he offered, 
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the Society had every confidence that reliable data had been pre- 
sented to them. 


Mr. W. Fow er said we were constantly told that it was a 
terrible thing when prices began to fall; and a large body of 
people wanted to galvanise prices in some way or other by a hocus- 
pocus dealing with gold and silver. He confessed he was under 
the impression that provided the fall in price was the natural 
consequence of the inventive power of man brought to bear on raw 
materials, the reduction in price was a benefit to mankind, and not 
an evil. He saw in Mr. Bourne’s paper, not very clearly or 
directly, but.a general indication that the fall in price had not 
tended to endanger the nation or its trade; that while we were no 
doubt handling a very much larger mass of material at lower 
prices, we were probably doing as prosperous a trade as ever we 
did. That was not a common notion; there were people who 
were always saying that England was going to the dogs; that 
however had been going on ever since he (Mr. Fowler) was a 
little boy, and he was glad to find the process was so slow. The 
commerce of this country was as dominant and as important in 
the world as ever it was, though there had been most extraordinary 
changes. He could recollect that when he was at college wheat 
was more than 100s. a quarter. He had lived to see it below 30s. 
a quarter; and he believed the community at large had gained 
enormously by that change. The chief thing to be learned from 
Mr. Bourne’s paper was that while the volume of our trade kept 
on increasing, the price of the articles kept tending downwards; 
and he (Mr. Fowler) maintained that as far as the community at 


large was concerned that was a benefit, and not an evil. A revo-- 


lution in trade had been caused by the introduction of the telegraph. 
it was not now necessary to keep large stocks; so that there were 
comparatively no stocks held at all. 


Mr. A. HE. Barrman, in thanking Mr. Bourne for his paper, said 


it would be a welcome contribution to the Jowrnal when it was 


printed, and all the figures completed for 1888. With regard to 
the index number he did not think any system was sufficiently exact 


to give more than an approximate idea of price changes. The basis — 


of the compilations is that the article of which the price is given 
remains exactly the same quality and quantity through a series of 
years, but this is not always the case. Thus, in regard to the 
export of textile fabrics, these are registered by yards and not 
by pounds; and a yard of cotton cloth might have, and does often 
have, he was afraid, very little cotton in it, but more filling than 
formerly. So also with the prices of tea and sugar: there was a 
great deal of very inferior tea now imported which brought down 
the average price, and few, if any, old women would allow that a 
lump of bounty-fed white sugar such as we now used, had 
sweetening qualities equal to the old cane sugar. In that matter 
the index left a good deal still to be desired. A full classification 
of all the various qualities of imports and exports could not be got. 
liven now, as Mr. Bourne said, the Board of Trade monthly 
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accounts were becoming too bulky, and the merchants complained 
of having to fill up such elaborate subdivisions of imports and 
exports. The monthly trade accounts must be taken very generally: 
they showed however the course of trade. It must be remembered 
that there were two classes of men who specially used them: 
one class was the business men who used them for business trans- 
actions, and who, as Mr. Glover had said, were not guided so much 
by the letter of them as by the general indications they gave; the 
other class was the statisticians and economists, who also used the 
accounts more in their general sense than for the units and tens. 


The CHAIRMAN moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Bourne for his 
very interesting paper, and requested him to answer any questions 
that had been put to him, or to supply any further information 
which he desired. 


_ Mr. Srepuzen Bourne, in reply, thanked Sir Rawson Rawson 
personally for his appreciation of the system on which he (Mr. 
_ Bourne) had compiled his tables. The tenour of Mr. Edgcome’s 
question was: was the reduction in the price of cotton wool 
equivalent to the loss on the manufactured goods? He would give 
attention to that question, and on some other occasion refer to it 
at greater length than was now possible. He coincided with 
Mr. Fowler’s remarks with regard to the general benefit in the 
reduction of the price of articles, though many had called it in 
question. The fact that our mercantile friends and our extreme 
free traders were expressing the view all round that our trade was 
reviving and improving, bore oat the view that he took some time 
ago, that the increase of our exports was a source of greater advan- 
tage to this country than the increase of our imports. He could 
bear Mr. Glover’s twitting without feeling that he had been in 
the position of a false prophet, because the very course which 
appeared to him at that time to be necessary to our prosperity, was 
the course which our trade in this respect had since taken. He 
agreed with Mr. Bateman that too much importance must not be 
attached to these inquiries; nor to any one line of argument. We 
must analyse, combine, and inquire in various directions. It was 
one great satisfaction to those who laboured in this respect that 
every truthful and honest endeavour to discover causes and effects 
did lead to some valuable result; and it was the result of the 
combinations arrived at by various minds and processes that enabled 
us to come to right conclusions on any matter that it was important 
for us to determine. In conclusion, he thanked the Fellows of the 
Society for the confidence they had placed in his paper, and assured 
them that he could lay claim to having endeavoured honestly to 
bring out the true results of the facts, whether they were 
favourable or not to any preconceived opinions he might have 
entertained. 
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Oncr more we are on the eve of acensus. Next year, 1890, that 
greatest of all statistical operations will be carried out in Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Germany, Hungary, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and the United States; and in the year following in France, 
Italy, and throughout the British Empire. In the eloquent words 
of M. Korési, ‘‘ Millions will again be spent; the great army of 
“enumerators, an army which includes in all half a million, 
‘‘ perhaps a million of agents, will be mobilised once more. Bat- 
“talions of this army of enumerators will invade again every — 
“inhabited place, from the snow clad peaks of Alaska and of 
‘““ Iceland to Cape Town and even to the South of Australia. In 
‘order to draw up under uniform rules the vast inventory of the 
‘human commonwealth, patrols of this great army will penetrate 
‘“ anew into the palaces of the great capitals of the world, and into 
“the lonely shanties of the squatters in the wilderness; they will 
“omit neither the tents of the Bedouins, the huts of the Eskimo, 
‘nor the wigwams of the Red Men.”? 

To the Royal Statistical Society every census, even of the 
smallest or least powerful State, is fall of interest, and each has its 
special value, but at the same time that of the British Empire, 
comprising as it does the largest number of individuals of any, 
and concerned as it is with every continent and every climate, has 
naturally an overpowering interest. If the marvellous growth of 
population in our own islands, as recorded from decennium to 
decennium, touches us most closely, yet it scarcely interests the 
thinking Englishman of to-day more than the progress, yet more 
marvellous when all the conditions are considered, of our colonial 
empire. The census of 1881 revealed to us in Canada and even in 


* “Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique,” tome ii, p. 215, 1887. 
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Australasia, the existence of populations as numerous as that of 
the United States at the time of the war of Independence, and in 
civilisation, wealth, and organisation far in advance of it. The 
enthusiasm of colonists leads them to put trust in extravagant 
estimates of their rate of progress, and another census will serve 
to test these estimates and enable us once more to touch firm 
eround. Indeed there is reason to believe that our own estimate 
of population, even in Hngland and Wales, is beyond the mark, 
and needs correction or verification. 

The earliest census of which we have any account is that of 
Moses, recorded in Numbers.” This was followed nearly five 
hundred years later by that carried out by King David through 
the unwilling agency of Joab. Both of these seem to have been 
undertaken for military purposes; the latter took nine months and 
twenty days to accomplish, and whether we follow the figures 
given in the account in Samuel,’ or in the Chronicles,* we see that 
the number of fighting men in Israel and Judah had somewhat 
more than doubled in the interval; the usually accepted chronology 
makes this interval four hundred and seventy-three years, giving 
a rate of increase far slower than any of which we have recent 
experience, but it is obvious that there are so many points of 
uncertainty in the accounts that it would be rash in the extreme 
to draw any inferences from them. What is however of more 
practical interest is, that the record of the Divine wrath at David’s 
census produced such a powerful impression upon the Christian 
world, that we hear of no census during the middle ages, nor 
indeed until the seventeenth century. This is the more remarkable 
in that the census was a regular Roman institution, one of the 
chief duties of the censors being to record the number of 
Roman citizens every five years for purposes of assessment. In 
the New Testament’ we read of a census of “the whole world,” 
undertaken at the command of Cesar Augustus. Unfortunately 
no reports of these Roman censuses have reached our day, the 
records having all perished, neither do they appear to have been 
quoted by any of the Latin authors whose works have survived. 

I have recently been informed by Mr. H. H. Risley, of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service, that a census of Thibet was taken in the 
thirteenth century by Kubla Khan, but know no details. 

The earliest census in modern days which I have come across 
is that of La Nouvelle France, as the part of Canada now known 
as the province of Quebec was then called, in 1665. This it will 
be noted was a census taken in a Roman Catholic country in which 
the Church has always been especially powerful, so that one may 


2 Numbers i, 1. 3 2 Samuel xxiv, 1—17. 
4 1 Chronicles xxi, 1—17. 5 St. Luke ii, 1. 
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presume that no religious objection was made. Canada is indeed 
the most remarkable of all countries for the number of its censuses. 
No less than sixteen regular censuses of New France, some or all 
of them nominal, were taken between 1665 and 1754;° nine of them > 
in the seventeenth century. During the same period eight cen- ~ 
suses were taken of Acadia (now Nova Scotia), and seven o} 
Newfoundland. 
In France official estimates of the population were made in 
1700 and again in 1784, the latter being founded on the mean 
annual number of births, but the first rogue census of France 
was taken in 1801. : 
In Sweden the “Table Commission,” which was charged with the © 
duty of collecting through the clergy periodical returns of popula-— 
tion and annual returns of births, marriages, deaths, and causes of © 
death, was founded in 1749, the celebrated. Linnzus being one of | 
its founders. Under its auspices a census was taken im 1749, then — 
every third year to 1775, then every fifth year to 1860, since which - | 
the census has been decennial. s 
In America a decennial census is provided for by the constitu- 
tion; the first was taken in 1790, the twelfth in 1880. 
The first proposal to take a census in this country was con-— 
tained in a Bill introduced into the House of Commons in 1753, 
““ for taking and registering an annual account of the total number — 
“of the people, and of the total number of marriages, births, and ~ 
* deaths; and also of the total number of the poor receiving alms” 
“from every parish and extra-parochial place in Great Britain.” 
The Bill though supported by the Ministry was violently opposed. — 
Its chief opponent in the Commons, Mr. Thornton, member for the — 
city of York, said : “I did not believe that there was any set of men, 
* or, indeed, any individual of the human species, so presumptuous . 
“and so abandoned as to make the proposal we have just heard 
Bee oh me I hold this project to be totally subversive of the last — 
“remains of English liberty ..... - The new Bill will direct 
“the imposition of new taxes, and indeed the addition of a very 
‘‘ few words will make it the most effectual engine of rapacity and 
“ oppression that was ever used against an injured people .... - 

* Soares an annual register of our people will acquaint our 
“enemies abroad with our weakness.” Mr. Matthew Ridley, 
member for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, stated that he knew by letters” 
a ‘the people looked on the proposal as ominous, and feared 
“lest some public misfortune or an epidemical distemper should iy 
“ follow the numbering.” It was further urged that the scheme ~ 
was costly and Ea. that it was an imitation of Frene ho 


* Exclusive of numerous official “Statements of Population.” See “Cen sus 
* of Canada,” vol. iv, Introduction. 7 
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policy, borrowed from our natural enemies; and that it would not 
only be a basis for new taxation, but for a conscription. On the 
other hand Mr. George Greville, a Lord of the Treasury, said: “ It 
“ will be extremely useful at all times for many useful purposes ; 
“and in the case of a long war, it will be absolutely necessary ; 
“* for the usual methods of raising recruits for our army would not 
“ then be sufficient ; we should be obliged to have recourse to that 
* of obliging each parish to furnish a certain number.” ? 

The Bill passed through all its stages in the Commons by 
large majorities, but was thrown ont on the second reading in the 
House of Lords. The House of Lords, be it observed, as on many 
occasions in our history, taking the side that was believed to be 
that of popular rights and liberties. 

“Nearly half a century passed away before the proposal was 
** renewed ; but when the new Bill was introduced in November, 
** 1800, into the House of Commons, it had the advantage of a 
** great change which had apparently occurred in public opinion 
** on the subject of population. The old fear that the number of 
“‘ the people was falling off, and that an enumeration would betray 
“the inability of the country to furnish a due supply of soldiers 
“for the army, had given place to a new and opposite form of 
“ alarm, namely, that the people were increasing so rapidly as to 
“ outstrip the means of subsistence. Among the causes which may 
“be supposed to have brought about this change of opinion, 
“* probably most powerful was the great dearth which prevailed in 
“the country at the time when the Bill was brought forward, 
“ much of the time of both houses of Parliament being occupied 
“in the year 1800 in discussions on ‘ the present high price of 
“* provisions ;” while a second cause that may fairly be assumed to 
“ have had some influence on the matter, was the attention excited 
“by Malthus’s great work, of which the first edition was published 
“anonymously in 1798, and taught its readers that there were 
** other aspects of the question of population than the military one. 

“The Population Bill was brought in by Mr. Abbot, member 
“ for Helston, on 20th November, 1800, and passed through all its 
“ stages without opposition. The enumeration was made on 10th 
** March in the following year, and has been repeated ever since, 
* without omission, in the first year of each successive decennium.”’* 

The first census of Ireland was taken in 1812, but was a 
failure. Of the Irish census of 1821 a committee of the Statistical 
Society said, in 1840, it ““appears to have been by far the most 
“‘ perfect in its machinery and method of any that has yet been 


7 This paragraph is taken, with slight abridgment, from the General Report, 
Census, 1881,” p. 1. 
8 Ibid., p. 2. 
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“ executed in these islands.’® It was the first nominal census 
taken in the United Kingdom. 

It is well to bear in mind, though it is often forgotten, that in 
the last century there was no knowledge whatever of the numbers 
of the English people (such as was to some extent supplied on the 
continent of Hurope by the plan of police supervision), and that 
our first census, imperfect as it was, was taken ten years after the 
death of Adam Smith, twenty-five years after the publication of 
the “ Wealth of Nations.” 

The early censuses were taken by the agency of ,the overseers 
of the poor in England, by the schoolmasters in Scotland; the 
results were abstracted under the superintendence of Mr. Rickman, 
assistant clerk to the House of Commons. From 1841 onwards 
the censuses of Great Britain have been taken through the agency 
of the Registrars of births, deaths, and marriages, those of Ireland 
by the Constabulary, with very great advantages in each case. 

The objections to the census on Biblical grounds are now a 
thing of the past: the objections on the ground that the census is 
inquisitorial have also, there is good reason to believe, gradually 
lost their force. 

But while it is now agreed among all civilized nations that a 
census is a useful and desirable thing, many points still remain 
open for discussion; these practically resolve themselves into the 
three following questions, viz. :— 


I. How frequently should the Oensus be taken ? 
Il. What Questions should be Asked in the Schedule ? 
III. In what way should the Information Obtained be 
Abstracted and Tabulated ? 


There is an immense deal to be said under each of these heads, 
and the Statistical Society has since the year 1840 appointed a 
committee before every census to inquire into the various questions 
and report to the council. In consequence of the reports of these 
committees, the Society has from time to time made important 
representations to the Government of the day, which, while they 
have disappointed many by not effecting all that the Society had 
hoped to achieve, yet have resulted in very important improve- 
ments. The most notable was in 1840, when the action of the 
Society led the Government to withdraw its Bill and introduce 
another modelled on the lines suggested by the council. 


I.—How frequently should the Census be taken ? 


General experience appears to point to the unanimous conclusion 
that the interval from census to census should in no case be greater 


® Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society of London, vol. iii, 1840, p. 90. 
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than ten years. Considerations of expense have in the majority of 
cases prevented the census from being taken at shorter intervals ; 
thus, in Austria, Belgium, the greater part of the British Empire, 
Denmark, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United States, the census is decennial. However, the 
exceptions to this long interval are both numerous and important. 

In the Sandwich Islands a census has been taken every six 
years since 1853. 

In France a census was taken in 1801, 1806, and every five 
years since 1821. 


In Sweden every jive years from 1775-1860. 

, Germany every five years since 1866. 

» Finland every five years since 1875. 

» Sweden every three years from 1749-75. 

,, Baden every three years from 1818-67. 

,, Hanover every three years from 1830-64. 

,», Prussia every three years from 1834-67. 

» Saxony every three years from 1834 to 1867. 

,, Bavaria every three years from 1834-67. 

, Wirtemburg every three years from 1834-67.” 


While in Upper Canada (now the province of Ontario) a 
census was taken annually for nineteen years from 1824-42. 

In New Zealand nine censuses have been taken since that of 
1851, at intervals of from three to seven years, the last interval 
being five years. 

In Queensland there is also a quinquennial census. 

In Manitoba it was found desirable to take a census in 1886, 
and in the North West Territory of Canada in 1885. 

Fourteen of the States and Territories of the Great American 
Republic took an intermediate census in 1885, and it is rumoured 
that in future the census of the United States is to be quinquennial. 

If a census is useful to the executive Government for a variety 
of purposes, such as taxation, military service, or parliamentary 
representation, it is to the working statistician something more: it 
is not merely the great measure of the rate of progress of nations, 
but it is a prime necessity for all measurements, The population as 
recorded in the census is, as it were, a sealed standard, or rather it 
is like the base line or the datum level of the surveyor, to which 
all distances and all elevations have to be referred. But the 
statistician is not concerned only with heights and distances, his 
world is one of many dimensions. Land and houses; railways and 
ships; cattle, grain, and timber; gold and silver, iron and coal; 
imports and exports; taxation and revenue; births, deaths, and 


10 Sir Rawson W. Rawson in MS. 
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marriages ;—all measurable things, are measured by him in relation 
to population. The merest tyro in statistics knows that crude gross 
numbers are of little value for purposes of instruction, nay that the 
most erroneous conclusions are but too easily drawn from them; 
a unit of comparison is required in all figures, and as statisticians 
for the most part deal with ever changing quantities—“ variables ” 
as the mathematician terms them—he needs a scale for compara- 
tive measurement. As moreover the figures with which the 
statistician deals are always related, either directly or indirectly, to 
men, that scale must be a scale showing the numbers of men, so 
that it is of paramount necessity that he should know at any time 
the numbers of men corresponding to the number of things under 
discussion, that is, the population of the country or district con- 
cerned. Further, as all human things are, like the atoms of 
Democritus, in ‘‘a constant state of flux,” im default of con- 
tinuous information these populations must be ascertained at short 
intervals. 

Those who hold that ten years is not too great an interval 
between census and census, will doubtless maintain that no useful 
inferences as regards Great Britain can be drawn from the expe- 
rience of the countries named above. They will say that on the 
one hand in great military countries such as France and Germany, 
the requirements of the conscription necessitate a frequent 
enumeration of the people, while, on the other hand, rapidly 
growing but sparsely populated new countries such as New 
Zealand, Queensland, or Manitoba, afford no precedents for old 
countries like this. Without denying that there is some force in 
these objections, I would submit that the population of this 
country grows very fast, and that its pressure is strongly felt ; 
that moreover such districts as Barrow-in-Furness and parts of 
Glamorganshire (not to speak of the suburbs of London) grow 
with a rapidity which rivals that of the mushroom cities of the 
southern hemisphere and the far west. On the other hand, if we ~ 
have no compulsory military service, we have school boards, sani- 
tary boards, poor law boards, county councils, and other authorities 
which are all in various ways interested in knowing from time to 
time the exact populations of their administrative areas. 

Population is now recognised by both parliamentary and local 
government Reform Acts to be the basis of representation, whereas 
under the existing arrangements a very few years after the taking 
of a census no one knows what the population is. Thus, for 
example, the Local Government Act, 1888, gives the status of 
“county boroughs” to towns (other than those which are “‘ counties 
‘‘of themselves’’) which on the Ist day of June, 1888, had a popu- 
lation of not less than 50,000. Among such county boroughs the 
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following will be found in the schedule: Barrow-in-Furness, 
Coventry, Devonport, Dudley, Great Yarmouth, Hastings, Read- 
ing, and Wigan. None of these had in 1881 a population amount- 
ing to 50,000; it is indeed probable enough that on the day named 
some of these towns had populations of that size, but it is almost 
equally probable that others still fall short of that number. By 
what means these towns were included in the schedule is, I sup- 
pose, an official secret. Doubtless it is a matter of small moment 
whether the population of Reading, for example, was on Ist June 
of last year 48,000 or 50,000, but I cite this as a fair instance of 
the state of uncertainty resulting from the long interval that now 
separates one census from another. 

Again, objectors will call attention to the fact that triennial 
censuses and even annual censuses have been tried and abandoned 
again after a trial extending over many years. True, but in 
Germany triennial censuses have given place to quinquennial, not 
to decennial, censuses. In other countries the decennial period 
has equally been tried and found wanting; thus Canada, after 
giving up annual censuses for decennial, is now in part at any 
rate reverting to quinquennial censuses. In fact, as in most 
things, a resonable mean should be fixed upon, a mean which 
balances the evils of long delay and excessive expense. Not only 
is more interest taken in statistics than was the case when ten 
years was fixed upon as the census period; not only are statistics 
used for many practical purposes then undreamed of, but the 
changes which it is the object of the census to measure are far 
more rapid than then. Perhaps the rate of natural increase of 
populations is not very different, but the railway and the steam- 
ship, and indirectly the penny post and the telegraph, greatly 
increase migration—every degree of migration, that from continent 
to continent, from country to country, from county to county, even 
from village to town; all these forms of migration, the last not 
the least, are of great interest to the politician and the political 
economist; yet when an inquiry was recently made by Parliament 
into the subject of the immigration of foreign paupers and its 
influence on the labour market of this country, the only official 
information available as to the number of foreigners resident in 
England was no less than seven years old, and therefore quite 
inconclusive, if not absolutely valueless, for the purposes of the 
inquiry. 

Then again the changes in industrial conditions brought about 
partly by new inventions, but largely by improved facilities of 
communication, are far more rapid than formerly: so rapid that 
there is an unquestionable want of more frequent information than 
is now given us by the Government. 

262 
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But perhaps the chief argument in favour of a quinquennial 
census is its desirability as a basis for the more correct caleulations 
of birth-rates and death-rates. In this country the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages is very complete, and the Registrar- 
General publishes weekly, quarterly, annually, and decennially, 
elaborate reports of the highest value. In addition to these returns, 
the medical officers of health throughout the country report in 
great detail every year (and at shorter intervals) to the sanitary 
authorities of the various districts. ‘These various reports are by 
universal consent admitted to have contributed materially to the 
marked improvement in the public health from which the nation 
has benefited in recent years. Since however the medical officers 
are in too many instances in complete ignorance of the true popula- 
tion of adistrict for at least five years out of every ten, the published 
birth-rates and death-rates lose much of their value, and the large 
amount of money expended upon their preparation and publication 
is to that extent wasted. In all statistical computations as to any 
matter under investigation in the interval between two successive 
censuses, it 1s obviously necessary, whatever that interval may be, 
to interpolate corresponding values for the population. It is pretty 
evident that these interpolated values will be more likely to be 
close approximations to the facts when the intervals are short than 
when they are long. The official method of estimating the popula- 
tion at any given time is based on the assumptions (1) that the — 
rate of increase during the decennial period is uniform, and (2) 
that the rate of increase in the years succeeding the last census 
is the same as in those immediately preceding it.. In some cases 
the results obtained are very satisfactory : thus when the census of 
1881 was published it was found that the actual populations of 
Birmingham, Brighton, Liverpool, Maidstone, Middlesborough, 
Southampton, Tynemouth, and Wolverhampton were within 1 per 
cent. of the estimates. But in the case of the following towns, 
among others, the actual populations fell below the estimates by 
from 6 to 11 per cent., viz.: Portsmouth, Bolton, Leicester, Salford, 
Sheffield, Rochdale, Chatham, and Stoke-on-Trent; by 15 per cent. 
in the case of Halifax; 16 per cent. in the ease of Merthyr Tydfil, 
and 22 per cent. in the case of South Shields. On the other hand 
the true populations exceeded the estimates in the case of London 
by 3 per cent., Nottingham 5 per cent., Hull 8 per cent., Lincoln 
10 per cent., Barrow-in-Furness 15 per cent., and Stockport 18 per 
cent. Again, the same method of calculation applied to the dis- 
tricts and sub-districts into which London is divided for purposes 
of sanitary administration, showed the populations of Paddington, 
Fulham, Kensington, and Battersea to be over estimated to the 
extent of 15, 23, 26, and 39 per cent. respectively. It is obvious 
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that such considerable errors must render the death-rates founded 
upon them entirely deceptive and valueless. The Registrar-General 
himself in the ‘“‘ Weekly Return ” has for sometime past called 
attention to the fact that as regards the twenty-eight great towns, 
the estimated populations of Leicester, Salford, Bradford, Newcastle- 
_on-T'yne, and Cardiff are not to be trusted; that those of the first 
three towns are probably over estimated, of the other two under 
estimated. Further he is so mistrustful of estimates in the case of 
the smaller towns, that in recent quarterly reports he has ceased 
to publish estimated populations (and consequently death-rates) 
of “‘any of the fifty other towns.” These limitations naturally 
detract cree y from the interest and value of the respective 
returns. 

I have shown elsewhere" that partly owing to the great fall in 
the birth and death-rates, but more especially to the sustained large 
flow of emigration, there is good reason to believe that the actual 
population of the United Kingdom in April, 1886, or the middle 
point between the census. last passed and the census next to come, 
was between 400,000 and 500,000 less than the number given by 
estimation according to the official method. The error it is true 
only amounts to about 1; per cent., stillif the present conditions 
are maintained it will amount to little short of a million before 
we have another census to set us right. If so great an error can 
be made in the estimation of a population of 36 millions, it will 
be readily understood that when small areas are dealt with, such 
as counties or towns, errors absolutely indeed less, but propor- 
tionately far greater, may be expected to occur. 

A great deal has been recently written to prove that gross 
death- rates, that is death-rates calculated on the total population 
without any allowances for the age and sex constitution of that 
population, are very imperfect tests of sanitary conditions; but of 
what avail is it to undertake laborious calculations with a view to 
apply the requisite corrections, when the gross death-rates them- 
selves are perhaps over or under estimated by 2°0 or 3°0 per 
thousand P 

The last objection, that which will probably have most weight 
with the Government in deciding the question, is that of expense. 
Let us see what, this amounts to. The cost of the last four censuses 
of the United Kingdom, according to a Parliamentary Return 
(No. 377 of 1875), which I have brought up to date, is as 
follows :— 


1 Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xlix, pp. 760—63. 
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Cost of the Census. 
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It will be noted that the cost per head in Scotland, and in 1871 
in Ireland, ‘has been much greater than in England and Wales; this 
is doubtless partly to be explained by the populations in the former 
countries being more scattered, but largely by the greater amount 
of information sought to be obtained. 

A mere counting of heads by a simpler intermediate census 
would be less costly, and yet extremely useful; besides its direct 
use, 1t would be a valuable check on estimates as to number of 
children of school ages, number of married persons, &c.; but 
I understand that in the opinion of the authorities of Somerset 
House the saving to be effected by thus curtailing the inquiries 
would not be so considerable as an outsider might suppose. 
Whether any appreciable saving could be effected, in view of a 
quinquennial census, by the establishment of a census office with a 
small permanent staff, as recommended by this Society in 1880, 
and again in the present year, is rather a matter for the Local 
Government Board to decide, but there would certainly be some 
advantages in such a plan. The regular work of registration would 
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not be periodically disturbed, and the staff of highly trained 
specialists would find employment in the comparatively short 
intervals between the publication of one census and the prepara- 
tions for another, in preparing as required estimates of populations 
and returns of various kinds for parliament, royal commissions, 
select committees or government departments, and in conducting 
such inquiries as those desired by Messrs. Booth and Marshall to 
which I shall shortly recur. But any way, suppose the cost of an 
additional census of the United Kingdom in each of the years 
1896, 1906, &c., to amount to 200,000/., what is such an expense to 
the richest country in the world? Great Britain has always taken 
the lead in all matters relating to the public health, and has been 
an example to other nations; let her not lag behind in this matter, 
for the census is in reality a matter subservient to sanitary opera- 
tions. After all, the expenditure proposed is small in comparison 
with that granted (and wisely granted) by Parliament for agricul- 
tural returns. The present census may be taken to cost 20,0001. a 
year: is it such a very serious thing to raise this amount to 
40,0001, ? 

In this connection it will be interesting to refer to the Act 
recently passed by Congress for the thirteenth census of the United 
States to be taken next year. This enacts that the enumeration 
shall be commenced on Ist June, 1890, and completed before Ist 
July; but within fourteen days in the case of all towns which had 
in 1880 upwards of 10,000 inhabitants. In no previous census was 
the enumeration completed under five months, a period approaching 
the nine months and twenty days of King David’s census! The 
cost of the earlier censuses in America had risen from $44,000 
in 1790, to $833,000 in 1840, to $3,361,000 in 1880; while the 
amount provided in this Act is, exclusive of printing, engraving, 
binding, &c., $6,400,000, or say £1,280,000! The enumerators 
are to be paid by results on the following scale :— 


2 cents for each living inhabitant. 

2 ye death reported. 

5 a surviving soldier, 
sailor, marine, or widow of such. 


What effect such a method of payment may possibly have 
upon the population, the death-rate, or the pension list, an 
American might be better able to judge than an Englishman. 

The great elaboration of the United States census is greatly 
owing to the fact, that under the constitution the federal authorities 
have no power to obtain information, and attempts to obtain infor- 
mation would be opposed through the jealousy of States’ rights ; 
therefore the powers conferred on the executive by that provision 
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of the constitution which necessitates a decennial census, are 
stretched so as to comprise inquiries into all manner of subjects 
not necessarily comprised in a census. 

The inference to be drawn from all this is, that as reeommended 
by this Society in 1880, and again in the present year— 

The Census Act of 1890 should be so framed as to establish the 


census upon a permanent quinquennial basis. 


Il.— What Questions should be Asked in the Schedule ? 


Statisticians may be divided into two classes, (a) those who 
clamour for much information on many subjects, even though such 


information be confessedly very imperfect; and (b) those who, 


being of a more sceptical turn of mind, prefer to ask for very 
little, and to concentrate their efforts on getting that little with 
the greatest attainable accuracy. The latter school has, perhaps 
fortunately, hitherto prevailed on English census commissions ; 
the Scotch and Irish officials have been more sanguine and more 
enterprising, perhaps for that reason more expensive. 

The English schedule, 1881, is divided into eight columns, viz., 


(1) name and surname, (2) relation to head of family, (3) condi- | 
tion as to marriage, (4) sex, (5) age last birthday, (6) rank, 


profession, or occupation, (7) where born, and (8) if deaf and 
dumb, blind, imbecile or idiot, or lunatic. 

As to the first seven columns it is I think plain that none of 
them are superfluous; the eighth, however, I object to. People 
do not like to admit defects in themselves or their children, and 
I should think that this demand that any afflicted members of the 
family should be specified cannot fail to irritate. Experience 
accordingly proves that the figures as regards idiots are very 
imperfect, so imperfect as to be valueless.” For this reason I am 
of opinion that inquiries as to those mentally afflicted might well 
- be confined to the inmates of publ institutions. The inquiries as 


1 


to the blind and deaf-mute are perhaps less offensive, and especially _ 


in the case of the blind may be useful. 

Many additional points for inquiry have been from time to 
time suggested, such are— . 

A. Particulars as to House Accommodation.—The Statistical 
Society has asked for more information on this head in 1850, 1860, 
1870, and 1880, asking especially for a return of the number of 
rooms, urging that the proportion of persons to rooms would be a 
valuable index of sanitary condition. The number of rooms with 
windows was ascertained in the census of Scotland in 1861, 1871, and 
Sd ah at but the question was not included in the householder’s 
schedules. The housing of the working classes is a subject that 


2 General report, “ Census, 1881,” vol. iv, pp. 68 and 69. 
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now attracts a great deal of attention, and if the number of rooms 
can be readily ascertained without adding another question to the 
schedule, it might be well to do it. The proposal of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute to classify families according as they 
dwell on the ground floor, the first floor, &c., is evidently framed 
’ on lines that are suited to the lofty houses of continental towns, 
and perhaps to blocks of artizans’ dwellings in this country, but 
scarcely to the ordinary conditions of English life. It has also been 
proposed that dwelling houses “to let”? should be distinguished 
from other unoccupied houses.” 

B. Divorced Persons.—The International Stalistical Institute 
insists that divorced persons should be returned separately.4 I do 
not myself in the least believe that such persons would enter 
themselves correctly, and I do not see that any material point 
would be gained if they did. 

C. Occupations.—Ilt is in reference to these that most sugges- 
tions have been made. In the instructions on the back of the 
- 1881 schedule, persons engaged “in trades, manufactures, or other 
“business,” who employ others, are told to return themselves as 
‘masters,’ and to state how many they employ. No use seems to 
have been made of this information, which was perhaps very 
imperfectly obtained. Mr. Booth, Professor Marshall, and a 
number of other political economists who are greatly interested 
in improving the statistics of labour, look upon the distinction 
between employer and employed as one of prime importance; they 
therefore propose that a new column should be inserted after that 
relating to ‘rank, profession, or occupation,” that in this should 
be stated whether the individual was “‘ employer,” ‘ employed,” or 
‘neither.’ Their idea is that shortly after the census a special, 
more detailed, inquiry should be made into all who returned them- 
selves as employers. This suggestion strikes me as practical; for 
while I think that the kind of information which these gentlemen 
seek could never be satisfactorily obtained through the census 
directly, it would be otherwise with a special inquiry made of the 
comparatively small number of persons who would be returned as 
employers. 

p. The Unemployed.—In the instructions on the back of the 
1881 schedule, persons who may be at the time of the census out 
of employment, are instructed to return themselves as “ unem- 
“nloyed.” Hither the question was not answered, or the answers 
were unsatisfactory (as in my opinion they must always be); any- 
way, no use was made of them. The Statistical Society does not 
appear to have ever asked for this information. 


13 Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. xliii, pp. 137 and 138, 1880. 
4 «Bulletin de ]’Institut International de Statistique,” tome ii, p. 366, 1887. 
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E. Wages.—It has been proposed that men earning wages 
should be asked to state their amount. This also I do not find 
among the Society’s recommendations; and personally I am strongly 
of opinion that no answers of any real value would be obtained. 

F. Religious Profession.—A religious census is taken in most 
foreign countries: it is taken in Ireland, and in most of our 


colonies and possessions. The principal exceptions are Great — 


Britain, France and Italy, and the United States. Before the 
unification of Italy a religious census was taken in Sardinia. The 
proposal to ask people in England their religious profession, a 
proposal that has been recommended by this Society in 1840, 1860, 


1870, and 1880, has always excited an amount of feeling which I 


confess I find it difficult to understand. The Dissenters, it is stated, 
object that persons of no religion would be returned as members 
of the Established Church, while many persons of all sorts of 
opinions say that a man’s religious opinions are his own affair, and 
that no one has a right to inquire into them. This last objection 
is, I think, largely founded on the misconception that the object of 
the census is inquiry into individuals, whereas inquiry is made of 
individuals solely with a view to obtaining results as to aggregates, 
However, while I think that a column should be added to the 
schedule for religious profession, I do not agree with the recom- 
mendation of the Society in 1880, that the filling in of this column 
should be compulsory. To make it optional to a great extent 
meets both the objections given above; the enumerator is not 
compelled to return something, and is not therefore tempted to put 
down ‘‘Church;” on the other hand those who object to the 
question need not answer it. It would probably be necessary, 
where no entry was made opposite the names of children, to 
invariably put them down to the father’s religion (if any) ; other- 
wise small and enthusiastic denominations might get a fictitious 


increase of numbers by looking after their members’ children. It_ 


should be borne in mind that, according to Mr. Grimshaw,” no 
difficulty is experienced in Ireland, where very few persons avail 
themselves of Mr. Foster’s conscience clause. 

I fully admit that the returns obtained would not be absolutely 
correct, nevertheless I cannot but think that the results of succes- 
sive censuses would be most valuable for comparisons, and that most 
interesting tendencies to increase or decrease, in one direction or 
another, would be brought to light. 

G. Hducation.—Particulars as to schools have been asked for 
in days gone by, but I take it that all such information is now to be 
found in the reports of the Education Department. In 1870 the 
Society recommended that the schedule should ask in reference 


* « Jubilee Volume of the Statistical Society,” 1885, p. 154. 
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to every person aged 7 years and upwards whether they could 
read and write. The information might be interesting if it could 
be obtained, but as there seem to me to be points of greater 
importance, personally I should not press for it. 

H. Nationality.—It has been proposed to ascertain the nation- 
ality (or race) of foreigners, apart from their birth places. More 
important is the suggestion to record the children of foreigners 
born in this country. LHverything that throws a light upon the 
composition and changes in blood of a nation is to me of extreme 
interest. ‘To carry out this proposal would however involve asking 
of every one the birth place of his parents, as is done in the United 
States. Incidentally the replies would throw much light on the 
origin and constitution of our town populations. 

1. Sickness.—It has been proposed to ask, in the present infirmity 
column, for a return of all those sick at the time of the census. 
This would no doubt give information of interest to the friendly 
societies and to the medical profession, but I see a serious fallacy 
in the fact that the amount of sickness, usually excessive at the 
time of the year when the census is taken, would be greatly 
influenced by the state of the weather at, and shortly before, the 
census day. ‘The permanently infirm might be correctly returned. 

J. Consanguineous Marriages.—Lastly it has been proposed by 
Sir John Lubbock and others, to settle once for all the disputed 
point of the alleged causation of idiotcy, deaf-mutism, &c., by the 
intermarriage of near relatives. The point is one of undoubted 
interest, nay of real practical importance; to an outsider moreover 
it would seem susceptible of easy solution. It would require a 
special column in the schedule in which should be entered against 
every married or widowed person whether or no there was any 
relationship between husband and wife, since the point to be 
ascertained 1s, what number of consanguineous marriages are 
contracted. It is not at all likely that this information would be 
correctly given; moreover we have seen that the return of idiots is 
extremely defective, so that on more than one ground it would be 
impossible to draw valid conclusions from the returns obtained. 


Il1.—How are the Results to be Abstracted ? 


It was the especial work of the International Statistical Con- 
eresses to secure as far as possible uniformity in the questions 
asked in the census. In this they obtained a very large measure 
of success, but M. K6rosi, of Buda Pest, has shown what a little 
way uniformity in schedules goes towards securing uniformity in 
results; the methods of abstraction and tabulation are at least 
as important, while much depends upon questions of interpreta- 
tion aud classification of replies. M. Kordsi has made it a great 
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object of his life to endeavour to secure such uniformity of 
method.'® M. K6rési’s admirable work may perhaps be said 
to err on the side of thoroughness, it is too logical and too — 
complete for most English statisticians; I shall not attempt to 
discuss M. Korési’s suggestions in detail, but since they have 
recently received the imprimatur of the International Statistical 
Institute I think it best to give them here. It should however 
be borne in mind that these recommendations have in view 
international comparisons, not what one may term domestic 
statistics, and that therefore they refer to the whole country, 
not to counties, towns, or other subdivisions. As many of the 
questions alluded to do not enter into the English schedule, many 
of the recommendations are inapplicable. 


“Conclusions voted by the General Meeting on the Proposal of the 
Census Committee.” 


‘To render possible international comparisons of the results of 
“the enumerations of the populations of different countries, the 
‘““ committee proposes to adopt the following rules for tabulation : 

“Ist. As regards the statistics of howses: the number of families — 
and of persons of which they are composed to be tabulated 
according to the following categories: living in basements—on 
the ground floor—on the first floor—on the second floor—on the 
third floor—on floors above the third—families occupying several — 
floors. i 


(4 


¢ 


a 


n 
. 


‘““ 2nd. As regards statistics of families; families composed of 
a single person—of several persons—special establishments, 
indicating in every case the number of families and of their 
members. 

“ Special establishments to be distinguished according to the 
following subdivisions: Hotels—hospitals—schools and éduca- 
tional establishments—religious houses (other than educational) 
—jails and prisons—almshouses and charitable institutions— ~ 
military establishments—other establishments. The number of 
establishments and of inmates to be given under each heading. 


ON 
n 


“ Information as to Individuals. 


“ 3rd. Number and state of aggregation of the population: classi- 
fication of parishes (communes) or other administrative units, 
according to the following classes: number of parishes with not 
more than 500 inhabitants—of sor to 1,000 inhabitants—of 1,001 
“to 2,000—of 2,001 to 5,000—of 5,001 to 10,000—of 10,001 to 
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16 “ Jubilee Volume of the Statistical Society,” 1885, pp. 159 and 171; also 
“ Bulletin de l'Institut International de Statistique,” tome ii, 1887, p. 196. 
17 Ibid., p. 365. 
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 20,000—of 20,001 to 50,000—of 50,001 to 100,000—of 100,001 
** t9 200,000—of 200,001 to 300,000—of 300,001 to 400,000—of 
** 400,001 to 500,000, above 500,000. (It.is desirable to give the 
“enumeration of centres of aggregated population composed of 
*“ several communes, such as Manchester with Salford, Brussels or 
Vienna with their suburbs; this will give the aggregated popu- 
“lations of neighbouring communes, which—although separated 
‘‘as far as their local government is concerned—repr esent never- 
“theless from the economic and social point of view only a single 
“ centre of population.) 

« Ath. The distinction of the sewes should enter into all com- 
“ binations in the tables of population. 

** Sth. Ages should be abstracted by annual periods. (It is 
“ desirable to give in the table of annual periods of age a recapitu- 
“ lation of quinquennial groups.) 

“6th. The Cwil Condition should be given under the following 
“categories at least: unmarried; married (including the sepa- 
rated); widowed; divorced. 

“ Cwil Conditions should be combined with age in the following 
“ divisions: O—15, 15—20, and so throughout in quinquennial 
“ eroups of ages. 

“7th—8th. Religions and Nationalities— 

“(a.) All denominations given in the schedules should be 
‘‘ reproduced in the tables. 

‘‘(b.) For the principal religions and nationalities, and more 
“‘»yarticularly for those which exceed 10,000 individuals, the 
“following combinations should be given :— 

““(a.) Age by decennial periods. 

**(s.) Total number of persons above 15 years of age unable to 
“read or write. 

“(c.) Principal religions combined with principal nation- 
“* alities. 

“9th. Birth Place: The tabulation will be made separately for 
‘‘every one of the states indicated in the schedules. 

“10th. Number of persons over 15 years of age in the total 
‘population unable to read or write. 

“11th. Statistics of the population according to the floors of 
“houses lived in (see Resolution No. 1), and according to age (by 
“quinquennial groups—see Resolution No. 5), to be given in the 
‘following groups :— 

“(a.) Country (centres not exceeding 2,000 inhabitants). 

“(b.) Town (of from 2,001 to 100,000 inhabitants). 

“(¢.) Large towns (above 100,000 inhabitants). 

“12th. Infirmities, that is to say, statistics of the blind, deaf- 
“mute, lunatic, and idiotic. There should be shown: _ 
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‘“(a.) The number of persons living in families and in institu-. 
‘* tions. 

“(b.) Infirmities in the following combinations at least, number 
‘‘of blind who are also deaf—or dumb—or lunatic—or idiotic: 
“number of deaf mutes who are also either idiotic—or lunatic ; 

‘“‘(¢.) Civil conditions according to the four categories ; 

‘‘(d.) Principal religions ; 

““(e.) Principal nationalities ; 

“(f.) Age by annual periods. 

‘Tt should be remarked that the questions proposed do not 
“concern the statistics of counties (départements) or parishes 
‘““ (communes). It will be sufficient to reply to each question by 
‘a single number relating to the whole country.” 

As regards these recommendations, I would remark that the first 
recommendation, as I have said above (relating to floors of houses), 
is not applicable to England. The same remark, that it is unsuited 
to England, applies to the third resolution (as to the aggregation 
of population) at any rate so far as its form is concerned. I am in 
some doubt as to what Hnglish term is most akin to commune, but 
certainly English parishes differ so very much in area, that I can 
see no object in the table proposed, unless rural parishes are 
separated from those forming integral parts of towns. It seems 
to me that what is wanted is rather a classification of districts 
according to the density, not the mere amount of the population. 
A small urban parish of 2,000 inhabitants might be most densely, | 
a large rural parish with a lke number of inhabitants most 
sparsely populated. 

As regards the fourth resolution, that referring to ages, the 
question has been exhaustively discussed in various reports of the 
Registrar-General, also in the report of the last census,"* where, 
with a view to giving as nearly as may be the information required, 
and at the same time to avoid fallacies, two tables showing the 
estimated number living at each year of age are given.” 

Resolution (6), civil condition: I do not myself in the least 
believe that in this country the divorced would return themselves 
as such, neither do I see any practical object in that part of the 
resolution. 

As regards Nos. 7 and 8, the first part of the recommendation 
is evidently directed against unwise grouping. Mr. Risley informs 
me that the last census of India loses much of its value by the 
grouping together of religions and castes. The conditions in India 
are of course special, and the religious sects and castes have a prac- 
tical importance from an administrative point of view. Of course 


18 «Census, 1881,” vol. iv, pp. 17—20. 
19 Thid., pp. 85 and 86. 
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so long as we in England do not ask people’s religious opinions, their 
ability to read and write, &c., we cannot classify these things. 

Quite apart from the recommendations of the Institute, there are 
several points concerning the abstracting of results and making of 
tables which deserve consideration. 

Iam informed that no part of the work of tabulation is so 
laborious and so difficult as that relating to the occupations of the 
people,” and certainly no part gives such little satisfaction to the 
large number of persons interested therein. ‘Thus, for instance, a 
well known labour representative in the House of Commons has 


complained that the important trade of the iron moulders is not 


even mentioned. There is no distinction between employer and 
employed, a point of much interest. There is also a confusion 
between dealers and manufacturers. The reply of the experts of 
the Registrar-General’s department is that the schedules ask that 


employers should be distinguished from employed, but that the 


distinction only appears in the replies in a very small minority of 
cases; that so long as it is left to householders to fill in their own 
schedules it will be impossible to get them filled in correctly ; nay 
more, that even on the continent where the schedules are filled in 
by the police, in a manner very repugnant to the instincts of our 
people, the information obtained is very far from correct. More- 
over, even with the best information, classification is very difficult— 
thus, for example, a man returned as a bootmaker may keep a small 
shop and deal in machine made boots, at the same time he works 
at the last himself, and in busy times may employ one or two hands. 
How should he be described? Then again, everyone is familiar 
with the modern practice of dealers describing themselves as 
manufacturers, when in reality they make nothing. Men following 
two trades also cause difficulties. Thus A.B. returns himself, as 
“farmer, brewer ;” perhaps he has a large brewing business and a 
very small farm; whereas C.D. returns himself as “ miller, farmer,” 
whereas in truth his mill is but a poor affair, while his farm is a 
large and valuable one. It would appear as if the difficulties of the 
last two classes of cases might well be met by a system of two-fold 
entry. Thus under farmers it might be stated in italics, “of whom 
wes. are also returned under other classes ;” and similarly after 
bootmakers, “of whom..... also returned as dealers in boots.”’ 
Then at the end there would be given a gross total from which 
second entries would be deducted, leaving a net total that would 
correspond with the total population. 

A point which admits of far easier remedy is some sort of sub- 
division of the large mass of persons returned as of no occupation. 


20 For this reason M. Kérdési and the International Statistical Institute have 
as yet not dealt with it. 
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If only the children were returned separately, and the married 
women, it would minimise the evil of rash inferences drawn by ill 
informed people. This alteration is such a simple one, that I trust 
that it will be adopted in the following census. 

Mr. Booth and Mr. Marshall, as mentioned above, are anxious 
that the schedule should indicate in the case of every person | 
whether or no he was an employer—then that subsequently a 
second schedule should be left upon all employers by which much 
valuable additional information might be obtained. The only 
objections to this scheme that are apparent are (1) its expense, 
(2) its inquisitorial character. As regards the first it should be 
remembered that the second inquiry would only involve a minority 
of the schedules, and as regards both objections it should be borne 
in mind that similar detailed Inquiries as to commercial matters 
are effected without much difficulty in the United States and in 
our Colonies. 

Many have complained of the vee tata lumping dozetiiee 
of men of all degrees of skill, or want of skill, under the general 
heading of “labourers ;” also that the labourers in the census form 
a class of themselves, and are not apportioned to the various 
trades to which they really belong. The farm labourer is so far 
as possible kept apart, but it is otherwise with the bricklayer’s 
labourer. These objections are fully admitted by the officials, but — 
it has hitherto proved impossible to get these men to describe 
themselves otherwise than as “labourers.” 

In Denmark the women and children dependent on those 
engaged in each occupation are given, a point much desired by 
economists, but again one that presents great practical difficulties. 

In occupation statistics one uniform method of classification 
cannot be suitable for all countries; the attempt for example in 
1881 to apply the English system to India led to the most absurd 
results. In any case there can be no doubt of the advisability of © 
taking into consideration the way in which the workmen classify 
themselves. If at the last census the great trade organisations 
had been consulted the iron moulders would not have been omitted. 

As regards birth places it has always struck me as very unsatis- 
factory that 56,373 persons are described as “ natives of foreign 
“ parts, but British subjects,’ while nothing is said of the countries 
of their birth, and no distinction is made between children of 
Nnglish parents born abroad, and true foreigners who have become 
naturalised. The census committee of the Society in 1880” 
suggested to meet the case of the children of British parents born 


*! Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. iii, 1840, p. 81. 
” IJbid., vol. xliii, 1880, p. 188. 
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abroad, the addition of these words to the schedule: “If of 
“ « British parents,’ add those words.”’ | 
The Statistical Society also recommended in 1880”? that the 

Government should order returns to be made by various public 
departments giving detailed information as to the subjects under 
their purview at the date as near as might be of the census. Such 
for example as— ’ 

Local Government Board, as to pauperism. 

Education Committee of Privy Council, as to education 

and schools. 

Charity Commissioners, as to charities. 

Prison Commissioners, as to criminals. 

Lunacy Commissioners, as to lunatics. 

Board of Trade, as to agriculture, &c. 

Inspectors of factories and mines. 


Also to ask for reports from railway and dock companies. 

Failing a proper religious census, it would be well to repeat 
with proper precautions the inquiry made in 1851 as to the 
numbers attending places of worship. 

Lastly, the want is ever more and more generally felt of a 
short abstract giving in a convenient form the results of the 
census of all the divisions of the United Kingdom together, but 
not in any way to supersede the several separate reports. The 
increasing interest of late years in the development of our colonies 
has caused a very natural demand for something even more than 
this, for an abstract of the principal results of the census of the 
whole empire, something more detailed than that given at the 
end of the fourth volume of the last English census.* Such an 
abstract, for example, should give distinctions of races. If every- 
thing were prepared beforehand such an abstract might be issued 
a very short time after the returns were made up. 

The conclusions then which I submit to you for discussion are 
as follows :— 

I. That the Census Act of 1890 should be so framed as to 
establish the census permanently on a quinquennial basis. 

II. That no inquiries should be made as to persons of unsound 
mind other than inmates of institutions. 

II. That the number of rooms in dwelling houses should be 
recorded, but this should be ascertained by the enumerator, and 
not be upon the schedule. 

IV. That a column should be provided on the schedule in 
which all persons should be entered either as ‘“ employer,” 
“employed,” or “neither.” This question to be in view of a 

8 Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Socicty, vol. xliii, 1880, pp. 185 and 1386. . 

4 «Census, 1881,” vol. iv, pp. 74, 75, and 112. 
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subsequent special inquiry as to the employers. Should this 
special inquiry be refused by Parliament, of course the question 
on the schedule would fall with it. 

V. That there should be a column on the schedule for religious 
profession; the filling up of this should however be optional. 

VI. That persons following more than one trade, or being at 
the same time manufacturers and dealers, should be entered under. 
both headings, and the requisite corrections made in totalling the 
oceupations. 

VII. That in the classification of occupations the great trade 
organisations should be consulted. 

VIII. That the large mass of persons now placed under the 
heading ‘‘ persons returned by property, rank, &c., and not by 
‘‘ special occupation,” should be broken up by separating all 
children under a certain age, and all married women not otherwise 
specified. | 

IX. That the country of birth of “natives of foreign parts, 
“ but British subjects”? should be given; also that those born of 
British parents should be given separately from those naturalised. 

X. That an abstract should be published giving the principal 
results of the census of the entire British Empire. 

Doubtless many more committees will present reports, and on 
many future occasions the Council of the Royal Statistical Society 
will make representations to the Government before a parsimonious 
Treasury will undertake to meet all the wishes of ever-grasping — 
statisticians. Still we must persevere; according to the laws of 
our being we must perforce continue to ask for that which we 
think we ought to have. If on the one hand we look back and 
see how many disappointments we have suffered in the past, 
possibly we may feel sorely discouraged; but on the other hand if, 
with the Government statistics of to-day in our hands, we try to 
picture the materials with which the statisticians of 1835 had to 
work, we ought to feel truly grateful for our improved resources. 
If in this paper I have dealt with the question of a quinquennial 
census at what may to many appear to be undue length, I have 
done this with intention, feeling as I do that this is not only the 
reform most wanted at the present moment, but the one that we 
are most likely to obtain, and one that if obtained would tend 
more than anything else to the gradual perfection of the census 
of the British Empire. 

Note.—-As to the total cost of the Irish census of 1871, see p. 446. The 
tables in 1871 were much more extensive than in other censuses ; also the com- 


missioners were called upon when their work was partly done, to alter their tables 
so as to harmonise with the English tables. 
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Discussion on Dr. Lonastarr’s PAPER. 


Sir Epwin Cuapwicr, K.C.B., said he begged to refer to a paper 
which he had read at the Health Congress at Hastings in May 
last in behalf of an annual census, and which perhaps the Editor 
of the Journal may see fit to insert in the issue in which this 
discussion will appear." This annual census he had proposed at 
the time of taking the last decennial census. He proposed it as a 
correct method of a national stocktaking, on the same grounds as 
the annual stocktaking of the great commercial establishments for 
the annual reports to their shareholders. He showed that for 
accuracy the quinquennial census is as of little value, and is yet 
as expensive as the decennial census. At that time he showed 
upon inquiries of Mr. Kelly of the “ London Directory” that the 
changes of establishments for his ‘‘ London Directory ” were 20 per 
cent., and for houses of more than 50/. rental which are comprised 
in his “Suburban Directory,” they amount also to 20 per cent. 
annually. He inquired again recently, when he was informed that 
they were still in the same proportions. Now what is the value of 
-@ quinquennial census when changes such as these occur? What 
would be thought by a commercial company of a proposal for a 
quinquennial stocktaking under such changes as these? He learnt 
that at Newcastle-on-Tyne the school board have taken an annual 
census for themselves chiefly of the children. An annual census 
is objected to on the score of expense. ‘The expense of taking the 
last decennial census is stated to have been 4l. 18s. per 1,000 
enumerated. The expense of the quinquennial census cannot be 
much if any less than that. He hoped he might get some trials 
made for an annual census; but so far as he was at present 
informed the expense of the annual census need not be more than 
Il. per 1,000. It is stated that Holland, Austria, and he believed 
Sweden have already each an annual census. He did not at 
present know what particulars these annual censuses or stock- 
takings gave, but he hoped to be able to ascertain them. For the 
annual census he proposed the health officer for each locality would 
totalise its own stocktaking, and the central department would only 
have to totalise the local totals, which might be done in a very few 
days. It will be provided that the local officer of health should, 
as part of his general duty, be required to set forth the account 
of the local deaths and sickness rates in the form suggested, as 
prepared after much consideration by Dr. Richardson, with any 
modification as to the wage classes. He hoped, however, that the 
question might be examined by committees of both Houses. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said they were very much indebted 
to Dr. Longstaff for having taken up this subject with the express 


1 See Miscellanea, p. 468.—-EDITOR. 
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object of bringing it forward for discussion. He (Sir Rawson 
Rawson) suggested that the various points should be dealt with 
sertatim, so that the Society might really come to a practical 
resolution upon each point, otherwise some parts of the question 
might be discussed over and over again, to the exclusion of the 
others, and the object of the Council would not be attained. 


Rev. JAMES JOHNsroN congratulated the Society on the fact 
that they had always supported the idea of taking a religious 
census. He was sure that if they would go to the Government 
with a strong recommendation put in a practical form, they would 
now have far more likelihood of success than they had formerly. 
Any paper that took up the question of a religious census, arrested 
an amount of attention that was very profitable to the paper itself. 
There was a great desire to know how the matter stood as regards 
the religious habits of the people and the numbers connected with 
the different denominations, and he believed that the Dissenters 
were not so much opposed to it as they were formerly. He brought 
this question before the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland in 1870, and that Assembly unanimously passed the 
resolution in the form in which he put it, so as to meet the objec- 
tions of Dissenters, who felt that, if they merely took a census by 
the profession of each individual, a very large number who went 
to no church would put themselves down as belonging to the 
dominant church of the country, and so lead to a false return. 
What he recommended was, that this profession should be checked 
by a practical test which could be done by taking the numbers who 
attended the different churches on one or two Sundays simul- 
taneously. He allowed that a man might be religious and not go 
to church, in which case he would not register himself under any ; 
but if he professed to belong to a church, consistency required that 
he should attend and support the institution to which he belonged. 
It would be an imperfect check, but still one that would have very 
material effects in getting at the right result as to the numbers 
belonging to the different denominations. Admitting the imperfec- 
tions of the test, it might be made much more accurate than that of 
1851, and it would have the great advantage of removing the objec- 
tions of Dissenters, who had no confidence in a census taken on 
profession only, objections which were not without reasonable 
grounds. If the matter were put clearly before the Government of 
the country in some such practical form, he was hopeful that in 
the present state of feeling on the subject, it would be adopted by 
Government and approved by the great majority of the country. 


Karl Forruscun, confining his remarks to the religious question, 
said the objection to a religious census had always seemed to him 
unaccountable. He could not understand why anybody in this 
free country should be ashamed of his religious belief. As the 
best proof how unreasonable was the objection, and how encourag- 
ing were the indications of a change of opinion on the subject, he 
said they had recently had some attempt at a religious census 
in Wales, carried on without the advantage of a census taken 
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methodically and by duly trained and authorised persons. He 
thought that those who had organised that necessarily very 
Imperfect, incidental census, could no longer oppose a religious 
census being taken by duly accredited and trained persons, and 
digested by those who made it their business to deal with it. He 
hoped they might have a chance of influencing the Government on. 
this question, and the amount of attention that had been given on 
previous occasions to suggestions from the Statistical Society, 
rendered it extremely desirable that they should take some steps 
for the purpose. 


Mr. Martin J. Grirrty, speaking of the census taken in Canada, 
said that they found no difficulty in that country in regard to 
the religious question. They had in effect a system of religious 
representation, the religious bodies having by an indirect means a 
representation in the Government. Dr. Longstaff seemed to have 
overlooked the entire absence of any criminal statistics in America. 
This arose from the fact that the various States had that matter 
entirely under their own control, and the Government found it 
utterly beyond its power to collect criminal statistics of the United 
States which were in the slightest degree trustworthy. In that 
very important particular, therefore, the census of the United 
‘States was perfectly worthless. How far they in England were 
able to supply that form of statistics he was not aware. The 
difference in the mode of taking the census in England and in the 
United States, and particularly in Canada, was that in England 
the census was taken of all persons in a given place on a given 
day, whereas in the States and in Canada they took a census 
at a given time of all the persons who de jure belonged to that 
particular place at a particular time. Otherwise, for exampe, 
20,000 of their people employed in the shipping of the United 
States and abroad would be unaccounted for. He believed that in 
England, after taking the census, some one supplemented those 
statistics, but he had never seen the supplement himself. 


Professor ALFRED MarsHaLtL expressed the very great pleasure 
with which he had heard that this great Statistical Society, to 
which every one looked for guidance, had asked Dr. Longstaff to 
prepare a paper on the needed reforms in the census. He had 
listened to that excellent paper with great interest, and agreed 
with almost every word of it. Mr. Booth and he had regretted 
very much that this Society had not taken the lead at an earlier 
date in the attempt to induce the Government to improve the 
census of occupations. That attempt had been supported by the 
Statistical Societies of Manchester and Dublin; but Mr. Booth and 
he would have been very glad if this great Society had led the 
way, and taken the conduct of the whole matter into their own 
hands. In talking to those interested in social matters, to profes- 
sional economists, to working class leaders, and others, he had 
not found any one who thought that the facts published by the 
Government as to occupations were of any considerable use for 
their purposes. By general reasoning and observation they could 
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discover for themselves the general character and quality of social 
and economic changes: but they were dependent on statistics for 
a knowledge of their quantity. And when they turned to the 
census for this purpose, they found that, excellent and thorough as it 
was for the very important purposes of the vital statistician, it was 
so arranged as to be of scarcely any value to the students of social 
and economic statistics. When they turned to the census for the 
information which the Government alone could give, and which it 
could easily give, they did not find it there; and they had to rely, 
as every one to whom he had talked on the subject had agreed, on 
rough guesses made by themselves and other private persons; or, if 
they were specially fortunate, on the more trustworthy results of 
some private and unofficial inquiry. Mr. Booth and he were a pair: 
Mr. Booth represented the skilled producers, and he the unskilled 
consumers of statistics; and he himself was not competent to 
suggest an improved schedule of occupations. But there was a 
prima facie case against the present schedule. Of the 11 million 
persons in Hngland and Wales returned as having an occupation, 
4 millions were grouped together under six headings, 4 millions 
were under forty headings, while the remaining 3 millions had 
350 separate headings for themselves. If space were precious, some 
of these 350 might have been omitted, in order to make room for 
the really important divisions of which no account was taken. 
Room might have been found for the large, compact, and highly 
skilled body of compositors, who are now lost in the heterogeneous 
mass of 60,000 so-called ‘‘ printers ;” for the hewers and other 
skilled groups, who were lost among the 381,000 coal miners; for 
the engineers, the ironfounders, and for the barristers and the solici- 
tors, none of whom were returned under separate heads. Of course 
there were difficulties in the way of a more scientific arrangement, 
but nearly all of them could be removed by the substitution of two 
columns, the one headed, “Trade or Profession,” and the other 
headed, ‘“‘ Branch of Trade.” We should then no longer have 
people entering themselves as miners, without saying whether they 
were hewers or engine men, nor as printers, without saying whether 
they were compositors or pressmen. He thought these were two 
important lines of division in official statistics. The first was 
between those which should and those which should not be com- 
pulsory; the second between those which should and those which 
should not be collected simultaneously. Conversations with General 
Walker and the study of American statistics generally had con- 
vinced him that, in the present state of opinion, Government 
should not ask for compulsory returns of facts which a person 
could have any motive for disguising, such for instance as the 
capital he used in his business, and perhaps even his wages bill; 
though our own Board of Trade was collecting most useful volun- 
tary returns of wages. And next, though there might perhaps be 
a balance of advantage in having the householder’s schedule filled 
up on the same day all over the country, that ought to be supple- 
mented by a special set of employers’ returns, which could be filled 
up without undue haste, and therefore at once inexpensively and 
under the guidance of skilled officials. It should ask for no trade 
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secret ; but, firstly, following the German census, it might inquire 
whether an establishment was independent or a branch; and if the 
latter, where its head office was; secondly, what its rateable value 
was; thirdly, how many persons, male and female, adult and 
non-adult, were employed in it; fourthly, how many of these were 
upper officials, foremen, and ordinary workers respectively ; fifthly, 
in the case of a mixed business, how many of the employés gave 
their chief time to the productive and to the trading departments 
respectively. Among the answers which Mr. Booth and he had 
got to their letters of inquiry was one by Sir Thomas Farrer, with 
which he cordially agreed: that there ought to be a central body, 
not so much for organising as for collating the statistics collected 
by the various Government departments. The Board of Trade, 
the commercial department of the Foreign Office, the Factory 
Inspectors, the Inland Revenue Department, é&c., all collect valuable 
social and economic statistics. Hach should retain its autonomy : 
but a central statistical office should bring the various results into 
relation to one another, so that they would interpret one another. 
That should not be left, as it was now, to the guesswork of the 
amateur statistician. They must therefore push for a permanent 
census department, and for a quinquennial census, these two 
changes being closely connected. Hnglish people had pioneered the 
way in social and economic statistics; thus they had a great repu- 
tation to keep up, and he was most glad that our great Statistical 
Society was discussing Dr. Longstaff’s excellent paper, and express- 
ing an opinion in this direction. 


Mr. Tuomas Hupson, while joining in the commendation 
expressed as to the value of this very interesting and exhaustive 
paper, wished to say a word upon the question of the religious 
census. It was proposed that they should have a column to be 
returned as to what religions persons, occupants of houses, might 
profess. Among the ten recommendations put forward by the 
author, the one relating to the religious census was optional. He 
wondered, if it was so important, that it should be left optional. 
As a principle he did not believe in permissive legislation, and as 
applied to this religious census it would be entirely valueless. He 
believed many persons would be hypocritical enough to return an 
answer that was not really their own Christian experience at all. 
There was a great deal of pressure brought to bear upon these 
investigations, and persons were known to be under obligations to 
religious communities and societies, benefit clubs, coal and blanket 
clubs and the like: so that all these elements in combination went 
very much to neutralise the value of this proposal. He was some- 
what amused at the idea of first taking a census of the household 
as to their religion, and then taking a supplemental census as to 
their attending places of worship: nothing could be more fallacious 
or inconclusive. Was a man’s going to church the complement of 
his profession which he gave in that schedule? He thought not, 
and therefore suggested that if they were to deal with the schedule 
at all, it should not be permissive but compulsory, for otherwise 
the return would be so much waste paper. 
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Mr. N. A. Humpnreys said that if the House of Commons shonld 
see fit to vote the ways and means in the same liberal way that the 
American Congress had recently done, no doubt a great deal more 
accurate information might be collected, and more details tabulated, 
than had ever before been attempted. The fact that the last 
English census cost only about 120,000/., and that the Unit«d 
States had voted more than ten times that amount for the pur- 
pose, showed a decided want of appreciation of the value of 
such statistics on the part of this country, and of the House of 
Commons who would have to decide this question. The main 
point of interest in the comparison between the Hnglish and the 
United States’ census is the manner in which the information is 
collected. So long as the present English system of a house- 
holder’s schedule to be filled up voluntarily by the householder 
was maintained, 1t would be quite impossible to collect one-half of 
the required information Professor Marshall had shadowed forth, 
necessitating additional columns to be filled up by the householders, 
and checked by the enumerators, the number of whom would have 
to be largely increased. The question turned upon whether the 
English system was to be practically maintained in its present 
form, or whether the foreign system of collection by the police, or 
the American system of filling up the schedule by the enumerator, 
‘should be adopted in its place. The amount of labour involved in 
tabulation of the numerous possible combinations of detail inci- 
dental to a census of such a population as that of England and 
Wales, could scarcely be conceived by persons who had not actually 
been engaged in the operation. In connection with this it was 
interesting to notice that Dr. Billings, whose valuable services in 
connection with the United States’ census were well known, had 
recently told him that he hoped at the census in June next to 
tabulate the results by electricity, an ingenious machine having 
been invented for that purpose. 


Mr. J. G. Ruopes said the statistics required in a census were 
applied for the most part under three heads: manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and sanitary. Taking up No. 3 (which would come pretty 
much under the sanitary heading), although it, no doubt, was of 
considerable importance to get in respect to some of the houses the 
statistics there sought (which meant of course the number of 
people who inhabited a room), it was not at all necessary from 
many districts to get that information at all, and, indeed, if worked 
generally into an average expression, such expression would darken 
knowledge. Take for instance St. George’s in the East and St. 
George’s in the West, it certainly was not of any importance to 
know how many rooms went to the population of a house in Haton 
Square, but it was essential to know how many people went to a 
room in some of the dark places in Southwark or the Isle of Dogs. 
It would be perfectly impossible to get such information by means 
of the enumerator, and it would have to be obtained in some other 
way, probably through the local authorities, who had or ought to 
have the whole district mapped out before them, and could easily 
afford such information as was wanted to be collated afterwards. 
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He suggested that the word “employer” was a very wide one. 
Was an “employer” a man or a firm who employed operatives ? 
Was a bank an employer, or was a man who kept a small office 
with one or two clerks an employer? They were words which 
seemed to be of very wide significance, and liable when piled up in 
_ statistics very materially to mislead. There were not such a great 
number of employers in England relatively, unless they took in all 
the small ones. As to the religious census, as they only wanted 
those who really took an interest in church or chapel administra- 
tion, all that had to be done was to take a census of the attendances 
at places of worship, when and how they chose, but not to ask 
individuals to return the particular sect or communion to which 
they belonged, because no doubt they would get unsatisfactory 
answers. ‘lhe two great denominations into which England was 
divided were those who might be said to attend places of worship, 
and those who did not. Anything wanted to be deduced from such 
statistics could certainly be met by the means he suggested. There 
was the further matter of people following more than one trade. 
In a sense every manufacturer followed two trades: he was a pro- 
ducer and a distributer, either wholesale or retail. Then came 
the question what was wholesale and what was retail distribution ; 
but they could hardly carry any useful statistics to such a point as 
that. It was no doubt very desirable to have a return giving those 
who were not actually born natives ; there were questions connected 
with that which it would be desirable to answer. 


Mr. Freverick J. Vincent suggested that the estimates upon 
which the mortality statistics were based, and which the author 
had stated were erroneous in many cases, might be checked by 
means of the registers of births and deaths. If they took the 
nominal census and then added the births and deducted the deaths 
in each year, that would, he thought, give a nearer estimate to the 
truth than merely taking the average increase from one census to 
another. (The Presipent. What about migration?) Mr. Vincent 
said the migration from one district to another was to a certain 
extent known, and would be taken into account. 


Mr. A. H. Batnny said he was so startled by the last observation, 
that he could not resist adding a word or two. The importance 
of insisting on a quinquennial census, in some particulars at all 
events, should be insisted upon. Whilst there was a good deal of 
difference of opinion as to occupations and religious statistics, 
what they who were interested in vital statistics wanted was a 
more frequent counting of heads. In order to determine the 
mortality of a county or town or particular district, two things 
were required: first the number of deaths that occurred in the 
place, and secondly the population with which the deaths have to 
be compared. The number of deaths were periodically recorded 
with considerable accuracy. But except at decennial intervals the 
number of the population was only estimated; and whilst those 
estimates were reasonably accurate for the population of the whole 
country, they were very inaccurate as to particular places. The 
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population of London, for example, at this moment was known to 
no one with any approach to accuracy. Seaside towns sprang up 
in a wonderful way, and the estimate that the population of those 
towns was increasing in the same ratio as in the last decennium 
was wrong in a number of cases. Therefore it was hoped that at 
all events, as far as the counting of heads was concerned, they 
might get the operation performed more frequently than once in 
ten years. To attempt to estimate the population of a place by 
taking the excess of births over deaths, without regard to migra- 
tion, would lead to very erroneous conclusions. 


The Present called attention to the first rule proposed as to 
the floors of houses, and said that though, as stated in the paper, 
it was not applicable to England, it was very applicable to Scotland. 
In towns such as Edinburgh and Glasgow the houses were very 
much let in flats, and the questions relating to the population of 
the different floors of the houses would apply. 


Dr. Lonestarr, in reply, after thanking the Society for the 
cordial manner in which the paper had been received, pointed out 
to Mr. Vincent that he had omitted by far the most important 
consideration, 7.e., that changes in population were determined far 
more by migration than by births and deaths. There were indeed 
methods of checking the official estimates, but they were difficult 
of application, and therefore would be costly for the purposes of 
the registrar-general’s office. The best check was the birth-rate. 
When in any district the birth-rate began to vary in an extra- 


ordinary way, whilst in the country as a whole it remained more 


or less stationary, it was a sure indication that the estimate of the 
population was wrong, and that migration to or from the district 
was taking place to an unusual extent. An approximate estimate 
might also be obtained from the returns of the school boards, as 
they had to make annually an approximate census of the number 
of children, and the probability was that the school boards knew 
nearer than anybody the population of a particular place. Another 
method was to count the houses actually inhabited, but the definition 
of an inhabited house adopted in different towns differed very 
materially. He was sorry to hear that the Canadian census was 
not going to be quinquennial, but knowing the energy of the 


Canadian people, and the belief they had in their own progress, he - 


hoped it might come some day. Criminal statistics were of course 
got outside the census altogether, from the prison authorities. 
There was no doubt great difficulty about filling up the schedules. 
Householders would only do a certain amount, and the enumerators 


were very much overworked. If they could get more money, and — 


so more enumerators, that would obviate the difficulty to a great 
extent. He could not agree with Mr. Rhodes that there was no 
object in knowing the number of rooms in houses ip a good 
neighbourhood. If there was any object in knowing the propor- 
tion of rooms to people in any district, they must know it in all 
districts; for what statisticians were concerned in were maxima 
and minima: if they had not their maxima they could not know 
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the true value of their minima. He was aware that in Scotland 
people lived in flats, and regretted that he had not mentioned it in 
the paper, but he did not know whether there was any social 
difference between the different floors, and he thought it would 
be more interesting to know how many people there were in the 
different rooms. With regard to the church attendance census, 
there was this difficulty, that they could not take a simultaneous 
census because of the very different customs of the different 
religious bodies. Some had early services, some not; some only 
attended one service, while others attended two or three in the 
day, and so would be counted two or three times over. 
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I.—Sir Edwin Chadwick on an Annual Census. 


Tue following paper on an annual census, with suggestions for 
annual stocktakings, and reports on them for economical and 
efficient administration by local authorities, was read by Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B., &c., at the Health Congress held at Hastings 
in May last :— 


In commerce and in manufactures, as in every large company, 
there is an annual stocktaking, and upon that stocktaking a report 
and declaration of the results is made to the shareholders. But 
what is the state of the political administration, which has only 
attained to a stocktaking of the living people, of the healthy and 
the weakly, on whom the power and the prosperity of the country 
depend, which is only attempted every ten years, and is only com- 
pleted in three years, leaving the numbers meanwhile to be got at 
by estimates, necessarily erroneous, often widely erroneous? An 
annual census of the more numerous animal stock has been lately 
striven for and obtained, and is annually worked out by the 
Agricultural Department of the Board of Trade. It is some 
45 millions of the agricultural stock, whilst, according to the last 
decennial enumeration, the population of England and Wales was 
in round numbers 27,700,000. Other nations, as France and the 
United States, have halved the inconvenience of the stocktaking 
of the human population, and some persons now propose to halve 
it here by a quinquennial census. 

What in civil life and administration would be a quinquennial 
stocktaking and report? But I have the support of the greatest 
statists and administrators in Europe that an annual census is 
practicable, and that it is important for the improvement of public 
administration. JI. had the honour of being selected, along with 
the late Dr. Farr, as the representative of statistical science in 
England, in an official congress, together with Quetelet, the leader 
of statistical science in Europe, and representatives from France, 
Germany, Italy, and Holland. ‘here were about a dozen members 
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of this congress, who held meetings annually in turn at their 
respective States, where they were received with distinction by 
their respective Governments. At the congress held at the Hague 
I proposed that a census should be taken annually, and as much 
as possible in one form in all the States. This proposition was 
strongly supported by Professor Engel of Prussia. They were 
men who well understood that for facts of importance the recorda- 
tions should be prompt to secure them for practical working. 
I was expected to develop the subject more fully at another 
congress. But I was prevented attending the other congresses, 
and I was remonstrated with seriously by the other members, who 
were fully prepared for the consideration of the subject, as a most 
important one. But Quetelet died; and the congress itself, in 
that form of selected permanent heads of departments, was inter- 
rupted by the tempest of war, and has not been renewed in that 
State form. The old method of taking the census deceunially has 
prevailed; it is worked in England by 100 patronage-appointed 
clerks, at an expense of 100,000/., and occupies three years, result- 
ing in a greatly changed population, and much error. My view 
was that the census, instead of being worked by 100 extra clerks 
for three years in London, should be accomplished annually locally 
by some 650 superintendent registrars, assisted by the local health 
officer on the sanitary points requiring recordation, including the 
poor law officers, as respects the pauper population. ‘The payment 
made of 100,c00/. might be transferred in its proportion to the 
local officers for the extra work of the annual report. The eligible 
course would be to select for the extra service that local officer, the 
exercise of whose functions occasions his visits to every house in 
the district. Should it be the rate collector, who might leave with 
his rate collection forms a slip of a census form to be filled up in 
part by the householder, and in part by the officer himself on 
inquiry? But rate collectors are not popular, and their inquiries 
are evaded. Should it be the postman, who visits most of the 
houses, and if not all, may visit all, and who may provide for the 
local post office a more complete directory of persons and names 
than at present exists? Or might it now be the agent of the new 
local authority, the school boards, who visits every house to 
inquire about the attendance or non-attendance of the children at 
school, and may make additional inquiries at the same time P 
These officers, as a rule, are stated to be highly intelligent men. 
The appointment of the most eligible officers, however, may be 
left to the local registrar and the clerk of the union. The officers 
will have the dates of birth of every living person in a honse, and, 
without troubling the occupier, he may insert of himself the 
addition of the year, and get answers to his inquiries into other 
particulars deemed necessary. There is one point I ascertained 
with respect to the metropolis, and that is the very large changes 
in the population by constant removals, even in the most pros- 
perous periods. The electoral agent of the City of London, the 
late Mr. Sidney Smith, stated that the changes of occupiers of 
houses on the registration list as voters were at least 20 per cent. 
per annum. Mr. Kelly stated that the changes for his great 
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directory for the whole of the metropolis were fully 20 per cent. 
For his suburban registration he only enters occupiers of houses 
rented at 5o0/. and above, and among these the changes by removals 
were about the same. But the changes of residence among the 
wage classes, to follow and be near their work, appeared to be 
greater than of any other classes, and amount to as much as one- 
third. These changes as respects children are extremely perplexing 
to the school teachers. What must they not yet be in their 
operation on a quinquennial census ? 

Now the report of the stocktaking for a local administration 
would be such as to serve for its guidance, and may, I believe, be 
made of great annual interest to the ratepayers. Jt may serve to 
direct the efforts of the local authority to the gain in economy 
from works of sanitation; it would present to them, and to the 
localities, an interest in the incomings and the outgoings of 
_ different classes in their occupations, the proportion of the sick 
and paupers and dependents leading to the consideration of their 
causes. I submit the following sketch of a stocktaking of a 
population, such as was appended to my report on “The Sanitary 
Condition of the Labouring Population,” in 1842 :— 


Total population in 1888...........ccceeeeses 
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The proportion of deaths of children under 1, or more com- 
pletely under 5 years, to the total deaths, we deem the best index 
to the sanitary condition of a place, as children are mostly on the 
spot, are most affected by the local sanitary conditions, and the 
least affected by occupations, by migration, or emigration. On 
looking over the returns for this healthy place, Hastings, and 
comparing the death-rate of children under 5 years of age of the 
higher classes and the visitors, with those of the wage classes, we 
see that the deaths of children of the well-to-do are 3°41 to total 
deaths, whilst the death-rate of children under 5 years of the 
wage classes is as much as 38°72 of the total deaths, and of the 
children of the fishermen about the same. This denotes how much 
is yet to be done by sanitation for the wage classes; moreover, 
when these children survive the juvenile period, they lose upwards 
of nine years as compared with the better sanitary conditioned 
classes. The causes of death are displayed in the further stages. 

Let Hastings be subjected to a clinical examination, such as 
was adopted by Brighton, with much benefit, though as yet but 
half used. It would cost less than half the expense of a local Act, — 
which is commonly without science, presenting examples of the 
wastefulness of ignorance, unreduced death-rates, such as heavily 
burden the country. I believe that upon a close examination of 
the schools at Hastings, the means of ventilation and washing, a 
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systematised inspection of workshops, as was provided in our 
regulations for the officers of health, and the aid of the sanitary 
inspectors, a further reduction of the death-rate from 14 to 8 in 
1,000 may be confidently anticipated, and a great pecuniary gain 
effected. The value of a single life, according to the late Dr. Farr, 
is 1592. Nowa gain of 6 per 1,000 would be a gain to Hastings 
of 300 lives, and the money gain on these lives would amount to 
47,7001. per annum. ‘Take the case of the wage classes: what will 
be the money value of six years more of painless life and working 
ability to them? To effect this money saving there must be some 
expenditure for the attainment of at least a third room tenement, | 
for which the workman’s gains in wages by the gain in health will 
abundantly pay. Hastings, however, has already gained largely 
by such imperfect improvements in sanitation as have gone on 
with little system. In the three years 1847-49, I learn from the 
registrar-general’s office that the mean age of all who died here 

was 30°7 years, but in the three years 1885-87, the mean age of all 
who died was 37°5 years. There has, therefore, been a gain by 
sanitation, to all who have been born and lived here since 1847, of 
seven years. Now referring to the accustomed death-rates as to 
which I have been challenged. The common death-rate accepted 
all over Hurope at present is the rate per 1,000 of the population. 
From what has been shown as to the changes of population in the 
most crowded districts, it will be seen how defective that must be. 
It is like taking the mean age of death of the fixed population of 
a regiment, one-fourth or third of which is changed. Nevertheless, 
this rate, defective as it is, affords some indication of sanitary 
condition. On observing two districts, one in which the houses 
were well drained, the other in which they were ill-drained, I have 
found the variations in this imperfect death-rate correspond largely 
with their conditions. The examples I have elsewhere cited of 
changes of sanitary conditions are accompanied by alterations in 
this death-rate, imperfect as it is. The annexed table, | may 
submit, is an advance to greater statistical accuracy, which ought 
to be required authoritatively. It was made up after much study 
by Dr. Richardson and myself, and implies separations into classes, 
the great differences in those classes, one contrasting with another, 
and displaying differences of condition belonging to each class, 
and requiring separate sanitary treatment. As the table stands at 
present, in the absence of any examination on view of the body, 
and so far as may be ascertained as to the causes of death by a 
competent health officer, as proposed in my report on interments, 

of 1843, it is seriously defective as to the registration of causes, 
and, as was proved, let pass frequent cases of murder. A stock- 
taking of the population on the conditions of the separate classes, 
and of their approximate treatment, would present a subject of 
oreat interest to the ratepayers, as well as serve as a guidance 10 
local administrators. Each locality would totalise its own report 

of the annual stocktaking, and send it to the central department, 
by which the whole of the local totals would be totalised; and the 

general result would be presented to the Government and the 

public in a few days. 
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Giving due precedence to our chief subject, the economy of the 
public life and force, there would follow next another chapter on 
the pressure of destitution and of the means taken for its relief—a 
report by the chief poor law district inspector. I might state the 
fact that the cost of the service of some 10,000 paid officers, with 
all their defaults of organisation, is at least 3 millions less now than 
the expenditure under the unpaid parochial officers, and that, on a — 
full return to the principles we first laid down, a reduction of the 
present expenditure by one-half obtained. Our first principles of 
amendment set forth were, that the functions left to the unpaid, 
the irresponsible, and the partially informed, should be supervisory 
only, like those of visiting justices to prisons, and that the real 
responsibility should be left to highly qualified and skilled paid 
officers, as has been done voluntarily in the districts of White- 
chapel and St. George’s-in-the-Hast, in the metropolis, Manchester, 
Cambridge, and St. Neots, which should effect a saving of half 
the present outlay, and improve the quality of the administrations 
in humanity and efficiency. In the most pauperised districts of 
the south, wages have been advanced by one-third, and by the 
improved labour, an equivalent advance was soon effected in the 
value of landed property. Another chapter would follow in a 
report by the chief local officer, whether of an imperial or local 
police force, showing the state of crime and the means of its 
repression. In this it might be shown, as respects the rural 
districts, that the cost of the police service, by night as well as 
day, in checking fires, saving life, and various services on the 
occasion of calamities, does not exceed the cost of the unpaid 
parish constables. Next would follow a chapter by the chief 
engineer on the expenditure for the maintenance of the roads, — 
bridges, and highways. As to the roads under scientific manage- 
ment, Sir John Burgoyne, referring to the roads in Ireland, stated 
to me that by an alteration, which would hardly be recognised by 
a common eye, a saving of 1 horse out of 5 would be effected, and 
this would obtain a saving of 7 million pounds in the cost of 
transit. Another chapter would be on the cost of supplies of 
provisions and materials, which it is of the highest importance to_ 
have consolidated for the whole of a county under a competent 
intendence. There would be room also for a report on education, 
including physical training on the half-time principle, by which 
euormous economies and improvements in the manners, intelli- 
gence, and earnings of the future wage classes might be effected. 
The whole course of local administration, based on the opinion of 
highly qualified and competent paid officers, may be a means of 
the greatest public economy, whilst otherwise it may aggravate 
enormously the wastefulness of ignorance. 


The address was, on the motion of Earl Fortescue, unanimously 
adopted, and it was resolved to draw the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the consideration of an annual census. 
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APPENDIX 1.—Borough of Hastings, 1886-87. 
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81 = 42,258 Females 757 
oe RIE Sef Persons 1,491 
1886 = 51,224 | Average annual mortality per 1,000 estimated 

"87 =s 53,137 population in the two years 1886-87 = 14°3. 


—In the deaths are included those at the workhouse (situated outside the borough) of 
es formerly residents of Hastings, while deaths at the sanatorium of patients who were not 
its of Hastings are excluded. ) 
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The following table, displaying the different expenses in time 
and money of small as compared with large schools, took me 
considerable time and labour to get made out, and I submit it as 
of the highest importance on the question of national education. 
It may be submitted as being strictly applicable to other branches 
of local administration :— 
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IIl.—The Value of Personal Property in France. By M A. NEYMARCK. 
(Translated from the Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris.) 


In presence of the enormous increase in the number of securities 
held by French capitalists during the last half century, and more 
particularly since 1850 and 1870, we are frequently lost in con- 
jecture as to the capitalised value of these securities; it would 
be interesting to know the incomes that they annually yield, the 
number of securities dealt in on the Paris bourse, and what length 
of time would be required for their redemption; and it would 
also be interesting to obtain an approximate idea of the annual 
operations effected on the Paris Bourse by the various agents de 
change. 

At the present time in France there are statistical departments 
attached to the various ministries in which complete and reliable 
returns on a variety of subjects are periodically prepared. We have 
statistics of railways, of civil and criminal justice, post offices, 
telegraphs, agriculture, and public instruction. The Bureau de 
Statistique et de Legislation Comparée of the Ministry of Finance 
publishes each month most valuable data relating to the economic 
and financial movement both of France and of foreign countries. 
We are told how many births and deaths occur in France each 
year; we are enabled to judge within a few bushels of the production 
of cereals; we have statistics showing the number of horses, mules, 
asses, and dogs, and the number of oxen, sheep, and goats on the 
3dlst December in each year; we are even informed how many 
beehives are kept, and the quantity of honey produced; the rail- 
way companies even publish statements showing the miles run by 
each locomotive annually and daily. With all this mass of statis- 
tical detail however at our disposal, there is an utter absence of 
reliable official information on the subject of the development, of 
the increase, or the diminution of personal property, of the extent 
of the transactions in home and foreign securities, of the value of 
such transactions on the Paris bourse, and of the capital repre- 
sented by those securities, both French and foreign, circulating in 
France. It is then not surprising that the most erroneous ideas on 
this subject are formed, and that our legislators, acting in a most 
imprudent manner by reason of their defective knowledge, adopt 
sooner or later certain measures prejudicial to the public credit and 
the national wealth. 

A study of this question cannot, we think, fail to be of interest 
to the economist and the statistician, and in the following review 

we have endeavoured to put forward certain figures obtained from 
reliable documents and publications, and from returns published 
by various foreign governments. We have no pretensions to 
absolute accuracy, all we profess to do is to simply supply certain 
useful indications based upon these returns. In a statistical 
review of this nature, we must necessarily deal with millions and 
. thousands of millions of francs; it behoves us then to carefully 


elas 
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avoid every species of exaggeration, and to rely only upon precise 
and accurate information, and to verify our calculations so as to 
reduce the chance of an over or under estimate to a minimum. 
We have endeavoured to group together a certain number of facts 
and figures, and to gather the materials for a work which in time 
to come will probably be elaborated by abler hands than our own. 

It would be well at this point to quote a few figures showing 
the estimates, dating back a few years, which have been made by 
various authorities upon the extent of personal property in France. 
In the following statement we have enumerated the authors of 
these estimates, the dates to which they refer, and the estimated 
amount of real and personal property. 





Authors. Dates. Real Property. Personal Property. Total Wealth. 


Mln.frs. Mln. £| Mn. frs. M1n. £|MIn.frs. Min. £ 
M. Wolowski........ 1871 | 120,000 4,800 | 55,000 2,200 |175,000 7,000 
M. le Duc d’Ayen| ’72 | 100,000 4,000 | 95,000 38,800 | 195,000 7,800 














MM Dloekawcusccees "73 | 120,000 4,800 | 150,000 6,000} pene by 
Docteur Vacher....} °78 | 216,000 8,640 | 44,000 1,760 |260,000 10,400 
M. A. Amelin........ "78 | 135,000 5,400 | 105,000 4,200 | 240,000 9,600 
MSS a MOny mee. 81 | 115,000 4,600 | 101,000 4,040 |216,000 8,640 








It will be observed as M. de Foville pointed out at a con- 
ference held in 1883 at the Sorbonne, under the auspices of 
the Paris Statistical Society, how enormous are the differences 
existing between the various estimates of the wealth of France — 
formed by well known authorities. 

Later, in 1886, M. de Foville, in his able work entitled La 
France Economique, submitted the following estimates which he. 
had formed after careful examination :— 

Min. frs. Min. & 





Properties not built'over %20..c0s.0.asi cme 80,000 3,200 
Buildings ...,...sscctiesseancseossaeatcneneesee tent en 40,000 1,600 
Hrench and foreign fundsis2....1...2.- eee 30,000 1,200 
Personal property not included in the above.... 50,000 2,000 
Ota cnstenceh ere 200,000 8,000 





M. Yves Guyot, in his Science Economique, basing his figures 
upon the properties liable to succession duties, established as 
follows the wealth possessed by private individuals :— 

Mln. frs. Min. £ 





Real estate sesisecacesiicavsss-scbilddeactecgasine ntsc acecdl aan aan 123,000 4,920 
Moveable property: ©.2.:c..co.cssssvessseutoceeusessheseecnc toe eae 66,000 2,640 
Mortgages ...00)...i.cicssccisonssscassces creer tbeaseetetnee aetna 10,000 400 
French and Foreign Government securities .........0+ beng OOO 1,040 
9 securities not included in the above 34,000 1,360 

Total viccictensxecot cece 259,000 10,860 
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We only propose to deal with those of the above figures which 
relate to the personal property existing in France. In employing 
the term ‘personal estate”’ or “personal property,” we may 
incidentally remark that these expressions lend themselves to some 
confusion. If in estimating the wealth of France, her assets, her 
property in fact, we commence by taking what she possesses in 
landed property, and then adding to this the amount of her movable 
property, we should engage in needless repetition. For example, 
the Credit Foncier has 3,000 millions of bonds in circulation. 
What are these bonds? Deeds issued in indication of communal 
loans and loans on mortgage. If then all these landed properties 
were taken into account, without considering the charges and the 
debts burdening them, as well as all the personal property in order 
to arrive at an estimate of the total wealth of France, a very grave 
error would be committed. 

Personal property or personal estate are therefore expressions 
of which we shall make use in the course of this review, employing 
the terms in the following sense, namely, as representing the total 
amount of securities, shares, bonds, &c., which may form the 
subject of all bourse and banking transactions. 

In the figures which we have quoted above as representing the 
value of personal estate, we find ourselves confronted by very con- 
siderable divergencies, for example: 44,000 millions, 55,000, 60,000, 
80,000, 95,000, 101,000, 105,000, and 145,000 millions of francs. 
What, it may be asked, between these extremes is the figure most 
nearly approaching the truth? In attempting to solve this 
problem we shall find the estimate of the 3 per cent. tax levied on 
interests and dividends comprising that portion of the shares and 
bonds of foreign companies circulating in France, of considerable 
assistance. As a matter of fact this tax yields 48 millions of 
francs (1,920,000l.) annually, and to produce this result it must be 
levied upon a total revenue estimated at 1,600 millions (64 millions 
sterling). But to these 1,600 millions must be added the sums 
paid by the State to its rentiers, and which are not subject to taxa- 
tion, such for example as the public funds, treasury bonds, liquida- 
tion bonds, annuities, &c., and which amount to a total of 1,290 
millions of francs (51,600,000/.). We arrive then at the figure of 
2,900 millions of francs (116 millions sterling) as representing the 
annual income derivable from personal estate. 

If however we deduct from these 2,900 millions of income, 
211 millions of francs representing life annuities, we shall have a 
total of 2,700 millions, which capitalised at 4 per cent. gives a 
eapital sum of 67 milliards of francs or 2,700 millions sterling. If 
on the other hand the gross sum of 2,g00 millions be taken, these 
2,900 millions of income, capitalised at 4 per cent., would represent 
a capital of 72,500 millions of francs or 2,900 millions sterling ; 
but these figures in themselves are incomplete. French holders of 
rentes are also large owners of foreign stock not subject to taxation 
in France, such for example as Italian, Hungarian, Austrian, 
Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, Swedish, Norwegian, American, 
Belgian, Netherlands, English, Egyptiar, Greek, Roumamian, 
Servian, and Turkish scrip. There is no foreign country in 
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which French capital is not invested ; in fact it may be said that 
we have lent to the whole of Europe, either to the State or to 
various companies established for the building of railways, the 
construction of ports and of canals, and unhappily very frequently 
for the increase and the repair of their war material. 

Thanks to the assistance rendered by French capital, Italian, 
Austrian, and Hungarian credit has been re-established, and 
it is not without a feeling of considerable regret that we find 
these countries oblivious of the services rendered by France, 
contracting political alliances the object of which is clearly hostile 
to our interests. We cannot refrain from observing that we have 
been treated with some ingratitude, and that Hurope, which from a 
political point of view looks coldly upon us, has always welcomed 
the influx of French capital, and although there is a manifest 
disinclination to take part officially in our Exhibition of 1889, all 
Kuropean countries are perfectly willing to accept our money, and 
would not fail to ask for it again should the necessity arise. 

Be this as it may, what it may be asked is the amount derived 
from French capital invested in foreign securities? On this point 
accurate and precise statistical data have hitherto been wanting. 
We could estimate it very nearly if we knew the sums annually 
paid by the various French banks and credit establishments in the 
shape of interest and dividends; a calculation of this description 
would necessarily however be both tedious and complicated. It 
might be performed through the medium of the diplomatic and 
consular body, and there can be no doubt that we should long ere 
this have been furnished with this information if we only pos- 
sessed a Conseil Supérieur des Finances, the necessity for which 
we have since 1871 constantly insisted upon. It is greatly to be 
desired that the Minister of Finance should undertake this im- 
portant work, which would admirably supplement that useful pub- 
lication entitled Hvaluation de la propriété bdtie which has been 
published by M. Boutin, the Director General of direct taxation, 
and who, it may be observed en passant, is one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Statistical Society of Paris. 

We are unhesitatingly of opinion that this inquiry should be 
undertaken and carried to a logical conclusion by the staff of the 
Finance Ministry, but rather than to obtain vague and incomplete 
results, it would be infinitely better to remain without any infor- 
mation at all upon so serious and important a subject. We have 
learned with considerable satisfaction that a step in the right 
direction has been taken by the Superior Statistical Council, on 
the suggestion of M. de Foville; this proposal was to undertake an 
examination of the statistics of joit stock companies, It is only 
very rarely, and then under exceptional circumstances, such as the 
rise or fall in the exchange on the international securities, that 
French capitalists who are holders of foreign stock, cash their 
coupons abroad; as a general rule this business is transacted 
through French banks and credit establishments. 

We are convinced that Messrs, Rothschild, the Bank of 
Paris, the Société Générale, the Comptoir d’Escompte, the Crédit 
Lyonnais, the Crédit Industriel, and all bankers who are called 
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upon to pay a special tax for transacting business in the cashing of 
foreign coupons, would find no difficulty in filling up with the 
desired particulars any forms that might be sent to them by the 
Minister of Finance, which information for classification and 
arrangement might afterwards be placed in the hands of the 
Superior Statistical Council. 

It was by means of an inquiry of this nature that M. Leon Say 
was enabled in the report which he presented in the name of 
the Budget Committee of 1875 upon the payment of the war 
indemnity, and the exchange operations which were caused by it, 
to estimate the value of foreign funds and scrip in which business 
had been done by the various agents de change from Ist July, 
1871, to 3lst December, 1873, the payments made in Paris upon 
the coupons of Italian rentes from 1868 to 1874, the amount of 
Turkish coupons cashed, &c., and he estimated, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ without exaggeration,” at from 600 to 700 millions of 
francs annually (from 24 to 28 millions sterling) the various 
coupons of foreign stock held by French subjects. M. Leon Say 
added that France could easily before 1870 invest in foreign 
securities a sum amounting to 3,000 millions of francs (120 millions 
sterling), and perhaps more, without the fear of producing any 
monetary crisis; and the same resources, if not even in greater 
proportions, were available during the three years immediately 
following the war. It would be well then to take these figures 
given us by M. Leon Say; and to prepare our caleulations upon 
the most moderate basis, we will admit with him that the annual 
income of French men and French women derived from investments 
in foreign securities is 700 millions of francs (28 millions sterling). 
This income capitalised at 5 per cent. would represent a sum of 
14,000 millions of frances (560 millions sterling), and nearly 12,000 
(480 millions sterling) if capitalised at 6 per cent. 

Again, since 1871 foreign investments have increased to a very 
considerable extent: Austrian, Hungarian, Egyptian, Spanish, 
Greek, Dutch, Norwegian, Portuguese, Roumanian, Russian, 
Servian, Swedish, Danish, and Argentine loans have each in 
their turn attracted French capital, not to speak of numerous 
speculations in foreign railways and industrial undertakings. 

The following is a list of the principal foreign loans quoted in 
France since the war of 1870, and which have been largely sub- 
scribed to by French capitalists :— 
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Tunisian debt, 4 Per Cont. .......c.-srsscssasecnosceasssune ange smeseeeees etsy 157°6 
Austrian gold florins, 1876-78 and 1880) ......-:c:scs:s:sseneee reer 852°1 : 
Unified debt:.icccci..cisscecedicesesdactsnuaeheusst telnet . 
Reppin 4 Da ee 
Domains. .....006scse0s0ceseacessscecee oats iautaneetteera gs aanae eee 
Greek loans 1879, 1881, 1884, and 1887 .:...i.c.0cccopeemeemen een 485°0 
Dutch —§,, 3% per cent. 1886. iiitiy.ss..cossoanneegretee eeeneneeeE atioeaee 700°O 
Hungarian gold, 4 per cont... ...i....c.scasoceessscesoaussetees ttle neepennes te teen 1,362°5 


Norwegian 3% per cent. 1886, 43 per cent. 1878, 4-per eent. t889.... 114°4 





Portuguese, 3 per cent. 1877-78, 1880, and 1884. .............sssseessrenees 641°0 
- 5 per cent. 1876, 1879, 1881, 1886, and 1887................ 267'°4 
Roumanian, § per cont. 1875........,.scsrerssoshsveessessrnss senate: eee 29°0 
Russian, 43 per cent. 1875, 5 per cent. 1877, 4 per cent. 1880, ; 

and 6 por.cent, 1883 — .........c.jscasssessssrioc necntr serene f 19553°° 
Servian mortgage, 5 per CONG. ....c.c..casetcessacreaseceseeesee te ence eet — go'o 
Ottoman preference bonds, 5 per Cent. ......sccesesesesreereeees PAY Bins Se, ¥85°6 
4 Privilegetl .....4:3:ccccscansctonseaceseuiee eine ee enes 0 tpcaeeereat amie 149°9 
Argentine, 6 per cent. 1881 stenerocssecosensensuasnesasrnsesvannesensneennaba¥esnaiaeneaes 61°2 
+ 5 per cent. 1884 and 18868 {00.22 epee 4a 251°O 
Danish, 34 per cent. 1886 ......5..1:c01-cecseerersac decane 120°0 
Hatérieur, 2 per cent. 1876 ...csccccsssssesenes WRT RT A re os, 340°4 

Quebec, 44 perteent. 1880 %.......0c0..s10s dst sieves sd cee 20°Gh 
Swedish, 4 per cent. 1878 and “1880 ....,.<sae eee ern ee 143°6 
Total ., .cccvusescsoousegnsty peseemree 10,067°4 





If we add to the above total the nominal amount of the 
Ottoman converted debt issued in exchange for the old 1876 loan, 
and which amounts to 2,305,645,675 frs., the nominal value of 
the principal foreign loans brought out sinee the war in France 
would exceed 12,000 million francs, or 480 millions sterling. 

We shall not then be accused of exaggeration if we estimate at 
20,000 millions of francs (800 millions sterling) the total of the 
foreign securities belonging to Frenchmen. We are of opinion that 
France holds nearly 1,500 millions of francs in Italian funds, 500 
to 600 millions of frances in Hungarian, 600 to 700 millions of 
francs in Austrian, and 1,500 to 2,000 millions of francs in Russian 
funds. The miscellaneous foreign securities upon which the 3 per 
cent. income tax is levied represent nearly 5,000 millions of francs. 
If we confine ourselves to the strict valuation of M. Leon Say, and 
we cannot rely upon a better authority, the 15,000 million francs 
of foreign funds being added to the 72,000 million franes, the 
esumate of which is based upon the returns of the capitalisation 
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of the 3 per cent. tax on incomes, and upon the total of the 
French funds not subject to this tax, we are enabled to state that 
the personal property circulating in France attains the enormous 
figure of 87,500 millions or 80,000 millions of francs in round 
numbers (3,200 millions sterling), in taking into account approxi- 
mately the amount of French securities held by foreigners. These 
80,000 millions of francs should yield an annual income of about 
4,000 millions of francs (160 millions sterling), of which the French 
securities supply from 2,900 to 3,000 millions, and the remainder, 
1,200 to 1,300 million francs, is returned by foreign securities and 
funds. 

We will now consider the question of the number of securities 
negotiable on the Paris bourse. At the time of writing there 
were 767 securities officially quoted, of which 208 were quoted for 
money and the account, and 559 for money only, distributed as 
follows :— 

Number. 


PROD CI ACOVORNTACUL SCCUTIELCS « ...........0s.sssvessecsscsscssorsesscoosoassvens 19 


Loans of the Department of the Seine and the city of Paris... 13 


Miscellaneous French-securities...............sccsscescssessccssearscrsesaseoseees 93 
Foreign Government nibh stelle Ra Naps aC i Gr 
OT anon gso dus senses scaseecgaendecneevenecensoaouee 26 
PO MAELIMCM te ANU HE PONCHY LOWS .......0..0<+:00.sodenrssceesncnoncscsseccsesevesses 19 
ROE Io er safc en ccesséuivaseosscooescsitonedudoadeessosvnnstvocdnccsssdes 46 
Rte CUNT R EE A nL icsectetesteceaserexessausecssscssvesecassssesessasconconseonses 17 
eRe oat Gd So cves coven scosssessersuccontestoosootsosesacounennsonests 33 
Be Meee rc cance sane ise deodescsovesnrcesncesovsnsqosunsapeasesesdshoontossessoe 26 
TS renee cc stes det g. cose ssansetassidacecunsadesecennscces yoceseacons Baek S 
Ne TRE rca Assesses hcieestsersnrsecSonsonsnpsoesstegeoasesendses 7 
BRR UR NOS serves cc sctrr sens moan Sscecdserevsoncbucsseiassrseaxcenstaesatize 2 
SEI AR pee, voce des cess - dine Somnclve Shs 0 tenon neniant doqveneian on ice 17 
UI COM PAMION IFONWOTKS, SC5..25.5-.c.cncesesessncsoroscenecssessesacsagees 47 
BTM TR EMEP TSUNGA TRE aici er eactestatebssncenerenssdesetsacVarescceasorascessnesorannca 14 
DEO REL SGE IME COVIIISILICS 0. spr cv tosses oar sncnncoaserssssonsednesuvee-snontanncdns 46 
RE BEREAN DOTE elias tv.coetasccnedeesesdvetsessecesenssonesseaceedeacenssasanes 98 
Be RETOOL TIE IOS 5 5605 <oasosscecscas-szensena-uosesneodenseondsceas coensssnesss 48 
Foreign shares and bonds ........ Stig ok SRE PE hr eee ORE Nee 104 
PPOtal Pea cee Garett ese tee ole 

—= 


The above, it should be observed, are exclusive of the securities 
dealt in in the open market, and although an accurate estimate on 
this point is somewhat difficult to obtain, it may, we think, be 
taken that the number of such securities not included in the 

official quotations of the bourse amount approximately to 20°. 
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Amongst these may be enumerated the shares and bonds of various 
mines, newspaper shares, several foreign railway shares and bonds, 
and a variety of others. 

What capital dp these different securities represent, at the issue 
price, the price quoted, and the prices at which redeemable? We 
have already pointed out how many difficulties surround a statistical 
calculation of this nature. It would require long and minute 
researches to arrive at anything approaching a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Such a task would be beyond the powers of a single 
individual, and to perform it properly would necessitate the adop- 
tion of the grand economic principle, the distribution of labour, 
and entrusting its execution to several persons. ‘The Chambre 
Syndicale des Agents de change, with the excellent staff at its dis- 
posal, might well be expected to render the most valuable assistance 
in an inquiry of this nature. If however up to the present it has 
been found impossible to arrive at an accurate statement of the 
amount of capital represented by stocks and shares, it is still easy 
to estimate, by the statistics of taxation, the amount produced by 
the French and a large number of foreign securities. 

It has been shown by the yield of this tax upon what basis the 
income has been established, but even if this estimate were wanting, 
it would be possible to arrive at the result by another process. 
The principal incomes of French rentiers whose fortune is invested 
entirely or in part in personal estate are derived from the funds, 
town loans, railway scrip, credit institutions, and shares in industrial 
establishments and assurance societies. ‘The subjoined statement 
will show a few of the amounts paid each year to French rentiers :— 


Mln. frs. Min. £ 


The State pays for its consolidated debt ............+s000 740 30 
‘ redeemable debt.............sseseees 338 13 
a life annuities | ...1.:-s.n. ene 211 8 

The city of Paris pays for its Aebt.........scccccsseosscerercens 106 
», Crédit Foncier pays in interest and premiums... 106 4 
,, large railway companies pay to their shareholders 600 24 


» Bank of France, Crédit Foncier, Crédit Lyon- 
nais, Société Générale, Crédit Industriel, 





Dépdts et Comptes Courants, and other} 114 5 
credit societies quoted on the Paris bourse, | 
distribute about): .....:...05.telessee vee J 

Portal. .ccvethertecensee a eee 2,215 88 


To the above should be added the amounts distributed by the 
Suez Canal Company, gas, transport, assurance, and other societies, 
both French and foreign. To complete these figures the following 
table is given, showing the situation.in April, 1888, of the various 
credit establishments quoted on the Paris bourse, in which shares 
are most largely held by French capitalists :— : 
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Number : | Interest Increase | Decrease 
of seh Di ae a va on Capital | on Capital 
Shares. Capital. Paid, S|. of Shares. Paid up. Paid up. 
1,000 frs. | 1,000 frs. | 1,000 frs, 1,000 frs. | 1,000 frs. 
Banque de France. ..........0.... 182,500 | 182,500 | 29,220 | 638,750 | 456,250 = 
Bt. Od Kscompte.,...,...0:.-. 128,980 3.2245 1,612 27,086 ae 5,159 
Pi Oe BATTS) 65540020402 ssen nner 125,000 62,500 5,000 93,750 31,250 — 
»  Lransatlantique........ 50,000 12,500 750 11,009 a 1,500 
Compagnie Algérienne ........ 30,000 15,000 825 12,750 —— 22.50 
Comptoir d’Escompte............ 160,000 80,000 7,680 | 166,400 86,400 — 
MoreditAlgevien — .....i s.r 16,000 8,000 320 8,160 160 = 
NTI il oe Lkineic cain asoaeinbo 120,000 15,000 928 15,000 — 
+ WC i ees 24,000 4,200 —y 960 — 6,240 
Be, AO BTEC i s5e0descesenese 310,000 | 155,000 | 18,320 | 427,800 | 272,800 = 
Crédit Industriel ................... .| 120,000 15,000 1,579 27,000 12,000 — 
Société Marseillaise................ 80,000 20,000 1,237 21,600 1,600 = 
Crédit Lyonnais ............... 400,000. | 100,000 7,000 | 132,000 32,000 — 

Be MLOUEUIGT FO cess seoraranars 80,000 40,000 1,000 24,800 — 15,200 
Dépéts et Comptes Courants | 160,000 20,000 2,400 36,000 16,000 be 
Société Générale ...........ce 240,000 60,000 3,000 48,000 — 12,000 
Banque Commerciale ............ 30,000 15,000 450 9,000 — 6,000 
Franco-Egyptienne ................ 37,000 18,500 1,110 19,980 1,480 — 
Banque Maritime ............... 60,000 15,000 750 4,800 -—— 4,200 

Pe RP ATIEACTINO | §.o0a.ce0:ah2ces 50,000 25,000 750 17,500 — 7,500 
», Russe et Frangaise...| 20,000 10,000 650 10,000 — ~~ 
Caisse Centrale  ......c...ccceeeue 25,000 6,250 412 4,000 750 J 
Pays -Autrichiens...............006. 200,000 | 100,0c0 4,500 85,000 — 15,000 
Banque d’ Heypte................00 48,000 12,000 360 10,080 = 1,920 
» Se eageee d'Tis- i 100,000 "20,000 |' 4200") ag4s0 |! 4500 F — 
PAV ELOTIOTONS  . <2 eennsessoncssneess> 40,000 20,000 1,000 18,400 — 1,600 
Banque de Mexique _............ 200,000 40,000 3,176 52,000 12,000 — 
a OACOWIATIC ........000008s. 500,000 | 125,000 6,250 | 125,000 = — 
i de Roumanie ............ 50,000 10,000 500 12,000 2,000 a 
Foncier Autrichien .. ............. 120,000 24,000 3,000 55,800 31,800 — 
PAE T CLOT 5 pacyenniss Soap sar 160,000 40,0C0 800 33,600 — 6,400 
ae WR LACTON.,..sbcccesis, -v0-«s 50,000 12,500 300 11,500 aa 1,000 
MC LOU STORE ice ececsaseases: 97,000 | 48,500] 1,455 | 49,470 970 — 
Mobilier Espagnol ................ 95,000 — — = ee 7 
Banque d’ Algérie...............000 40,000 | 40,000 3,368 64,000 24,000 — 
» de Guadaloupe ........ 6,000 3,000 375 4,080 1,080 — 
fs Ce Gyare «.22.:-..000s-000 1,200 600 102 1.260 660 — 
» de Martinique ........ 6,000 3,000 360 5,100 2,100 = 
Pee LO VGUINION...0ccs0ccs-0055: 6,000 3,000 75 3,000 — — 
MARA Cadence sosanvvcsnaiaynicseres 16,000 8,000 176 12,800 4,800 
Banque Consignations............ 14,000 4,000 210 6,300 coe 700 
EL Blog ae ae 20,000 10,000 500 12,400 2,400 
Caisse Lécuyer...........cccescsesees: 24,000 12,000 678 12,000 = ~ 
Entrepreneurs .........cccccccceeees (10,000 5,000 700 11,500 6,500 a 
LS 55,000 5,500 371 6,875 1,375 
Banque de Reports ................ 25,000 12,500 313 11,750 =o 750 
PUR cots son ced Puctsciay. — [1,476,295 | 114,764 |2,390,691 {1,004,875 | 90,419 





To the revenue, amounting to 2,215 millions of francs (88 
millions sterling) quoted above, must be added the profits—actual 
augmentation of income in fact—that French bondholders realise 
at the moment of the redemption of their bonds. <A railway bond, 
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for example, which is drawn for payment at soo frs., and has been 
issued at 300, 350, and 4oo frs., realises to its holder a profit of 
200, 150, and 100 frs. A City of Paris or Crédit Foncier bond is 
redeemable if drawn, and this is a new description of profit which 
increases the capital of the stockholder. Thus these profits. con- 
stitute for capitalists and rentiers, in addition to the incomes they 
derive, veritable fortunes. The City of Paris divides more than 
6 millions of francs in drawings each year between the holders of 
its bonds; the Crédit Foncier pays annually more than 9 millions 
to its shareholders; the Suez Canal Company pays 1 million; the 
French cities which have issued lottery bonds, such as Amiens, 
Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, and Roubaix, pay every year 
more than 700,000 frs. in drawings. Here then we have nearly 
17 millions of francs (680,000/.) which go annually to enrich 
French bondholders and increase their possessions, and this 
augmentation is considerable in the case of various stocks and 
shares in French and foreign railways, industrial undertakings, 
&c., which are annually paid off at an increase upon the issue price 
or the actual quotations of the day. 

We may observe in this connection that there appears to be 
something unfair in the incidence of taxation as regards the levying 
of the 3 per cent. duties on movable property. A distinction 
should certainly be drawn between the income pure and simple 
which is taxed, and the redemption premium and drawings won. 
It is harder to pay 3 frs. upon an income of 1Ioo frs., than to pay 
the same amount upon a clear profit of 100 frs. obtained by a 
bond drawn for redemption. Is it just to subject the incomes 
derived from such bonds, and the successful drawinys, and redemp- 
tion premium to precisely the same taxation? If it should be 
necessary to have recourse to fresh taxation, could not bonds paid 
off at a premium be subjected to a surtax which would be cheer- 
fully borne, seeing that the amount upon which it would be levied 
may be looked upon as an unexpected benefit? Without seriously 
affecting the rentiers, this description of taxation would bring 
many millions of francs into the exchequer. A reference to the 
subjoined statement will show the revenue derived from the 3 per 
cent. tax on movable property in each year from 1873 to 1887 :— 


[000’s omitted.] 





























Years. 1,000 frs. 1,000 £. Years. 1,000 frs. 1,000 £. 

187 Signe 31,763, 1,270, 18804, ene 39,085, 1,563, 
Ee ees. 345774, 1,390, 81 siseceenenes 4454555 1,658, 
Vine ce 34,670, 1,386, ee sesseenneees eed eat 

Spe aN Ee ah OS pl tle ee CS) : ) ) ’ 

a races 34,043, | 180% | ?aq cue 46,806, | 1,872, 
sth Ot as 34,142, 1,364, ‘85 cea 45,867, 1,834, 
“shee erenedtesens 34,274, 1,370, 86-54 475425, 1,897; 
ED Sessesntcaces 34,498, 1,379, at Mavis he 48,878, 1,955, 








The following figures, which have been extracted from official 
documents, enable us to realise the importance of the capital 
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borrowed and paid off, and the profits realised by the subscribers 
and holders of stock. The total credit provided for in the 
budget of 188 amounted for the 3 per cent. redeemable rentes to 
141,901,385 frs., 118,112,385 frs. for interest, and 23,789,000 frs. 
for redemption. These 118,112,385 frs. of rentes taken at the 
price of 80 frs., which is about the rate at which they were issued, 
represent a capital of 3,149,663,000 frs. (126 millions sterling) ; 
at the rate of redemption of 100 frs. for 3 frs. of rentes, these 
118,112,385 frs. of rentes give a capital of 3,937,079,500 frs. 
(157 millions sterling). There exists a difference between the 
capital borrowed and the amount repayable of as much as 
787,416,500 frs., or 31 millions sterling. The city of Paris and 
the Department of the Seine have issued several loans, represented 
by 4,180,286 bonds, as follows :— 








Difference. 
254,682 bonds, issued at 205 frs., redeemable at 225 frs. 5,093,640 frs. 
437,618 ,, (1885-60) jaa ” 500 55 17,404,720 5, 
450) 
600,000 ,, (1865) 450 AZ ROO, 30,000,000 ,, 
753,623», ( (69) 345 9 400 5, . 48,985,495 4, 
1,296,300 , ( 771) 277 ” 400 35 © 159,444,900 5, 
§00,000 5, ( 75) 440 ” 500 5) 39,000,000 55 
258,065 4, ( 76) 465 ” SOO 733 930325275 55 
79,998 ©, “1( 786) 375 + 400 5, 1,999,989 5; 
Difference between capital borrowed and repayable.... 301,961,010 ,, 





The Crédit Foncier has issued both mortgage and communal 
bonds. These securities in the balance sheet of 3lst December, 
1887, are put down for the sum of 3,032,920,609 frs., although 
their nominal value amounts to 3,815,437,600 frs. There remain 
to be paid up upon these bonds a sum of 1484 millions of francs, 
and when these payments are effected, the difference between the 
issue price of the various bonds and the rate at which they are 
redeemed cannot be less than 633 millions of francs (25 millions 
sterling). From the official returns of the Minister of Public 
Works, showing the position of the capital and loans of the six 
large railway companies on the 3lst December, 1684, we find that 
the share capital amounts to 1,469,894,564 frs., and the loan 
capital to 9,101,169,089 frs., making a total of 10,571,063,653 frs. 
The capital redeemable would require for the shares 1,477,000,000 
frs., and for the bonds 14,636,079,800 frs., in all 16,113,079,800 
frs. The share and loan capital therefore represents a sum of 
10,571,063,653 frs., and the capital redeemable 16,113,079,800 frs., 
a difference of 5, 562, 016,147 frs., or 222 millions sterling. Thus 
by the mere action of redemption there will have been paid over 
and above what has been invested— 





frs. 
To the holders of the redeemable 3 per cents. ........ 787,000,000 
+ City of Paris bonds ............ 301,000,000 
Yi GréditiFoncier: yh ek. 6 33,000,000 
bs railway shares and bonds............ 5,562,000,000 
ORG Ree cieadczutetvaser adios 4 ,2,83,000,000 


Or 291 millions sterling. oer res 
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The nearer we approach to the date upon which the greater 
part of these redemptions fall due, the greater will be the increase 
in value of the capital of holders of scrip that we shall see. When 
we say ““we”’ shall see, we mean our children and grandchildren 
will see it. The men of the present generation have seen large 
numbers of gigantic loans brought out by various States and 
companies. They have witnessed the numerous appeals made for 
capital, and shares issued upon which by the action of amortisation, 
sums amounting to as much as 25, 50, 100 and 200 per cent. 
increase in value have been promised. Up to the present however 
but a very few loans have been entirely paid off, and there will be 
very few also between the present time and the end of the century, 
but rather more in the first quarter of the next century. It is 
especially dating from the year 1950 that reimbursements may be 
expected to a very considerable extent. From now up to the year 
1900 few loans will have been entirely paid off, and amongst others 
they will comprise the Orleans 4 per cent. bonds of 1842, the Suez 
Canal assignments, and the City of Paris bonds of 1855-60. From 
the year 1900 to the year 1925 the paid-off loans will be rather 
more numerous, and these will comprise the 4 per cent. Western 
bonds, 1852-53, the Gas shares and bonds, the Strasburg-Bale 
5 per cent., the Treasury bonds (1877), the City of Paris 1869 
bonds, the 1860 communal bonds, the Algerian 5 per cent. and 
4 per cent. bonds, the City of Marseilles 1877 bonds, and others. 
From 1925 to 1950 amortisation will act with greater force, and 
dating from the year 1950 all the great financial undertakings, 
both commercial and industrial, will have completely paid off the 
loans contracted during the second half of the nineteenth century ; 
railway companies, industrial societies, and State loans will all be 
paid off. The redemption of the Orleans 3 per cent. bonds expires 
in 1951; the redeemable debt, the Bourbonnais and Sargossa bonds, 
in 1953; Lyons 3 per cent., Lyon-Genéve Méditerranée and Est 
3 per cent. in 1954; Ouest 3 per cent. in 1956; Midi in 1957; 
Nord d’Espagne, Lyon-Genéve, and Grande Ceinture bonds in 
1958; Portuguese bonds in 1959. The Austrian railways will have 
paid off their loan in 1965, the Lombard Company in 1969. From 
1970 to 1980, all the bonds of the Algerian lines, Hst Algérien, 
Ouest Aloérien, Bone 4 Guelma and Mostagnem will be entirely 
paid off. 

_ The figures which we have quoted will convey but an inadequate 
impression of the extent of the enormous capital which, within the 
next half century, will be paid into the hands of capitalists. State 
loans, City of Paris and Crédit Foncier loans, French and foreign 
railway loans, all will be completely extinguished, that is to say all 
the milliards borrowed will have been paid back with considerable 
increase upon the capital lent. We may ask ourselves the ques- 
tion how this enormous mass of capital freed by the act of 
amortisation will be employed, and if to employ it and increase it, 
as Many sources of investment will offer themselves in the future 
as we have seen spring up during the last half of this century. It 
1s by milliards that since 1850 only.may be reckoned the various 
State loans, the appeals to public credit made by railway com- 
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panies, gas and omnibus companies, and various home and foreign 
undertakings in which French capital has been invested; and in 
presence of the works already accomplished, works which have 
necessitated the outlay of so much capital, can it be hoped that in 
the future as many undertakings and new investments will be 
found to employ this vast mass of milliards which from year to 
year will become free by the regular action, the normal working 
of amortisation ? 

Thanks to the marvellous development of credit, society, as 
Paul Leroy Beaulieu says in his Repartition des Richesse, has 
profited by numerous and incontestable benefits, but it becomes 
more difficult, and perhaps one day it will become absolutely 
impossible to find fresh fields for investment that will yield any- 
thing approaching such results as have hitherto been attained. 

Another very interesting task would be to draw up statistical 
tables showing the number and amount of transactions annually 
effected on the Paris bourse by the agents de change. It would be 
easy to arrive at this information if each of the sixty agents would 
consent to fill up returns from the particulars given by their 
books, showing ‘such transactions for money or for the account, 
but unfortunately there is one difficulty in the way; the agents de 
change might reply in answer to such a request, that they are 
pledged to secrecy, and so to obtain anything approaching an 
approximate estimate it is necessary to have recourse to a series of 
calculations, and thus solve the problem. It being given that the 
capital of the various agents amounts to so many millions of francs, 
that on an average this capital returns a net profit in bad years 
of 5 per cent., in average years 7 and 8 per cent., and in years of 
great prosperity 10, 12, and sometimes 15 per cent., it being 
granted on the other hand that the expenses necessitated in the 
purchase of a charge, as the business of an agent de change is called, 
vamount to a given figure, and that the brokerage charged is at the 
rate of + per cent., or 1 fr. 25 c. per 1,000 frs., what is the amount 
of transactions effected through their instrumentality? We will 
endeavour in the following manner to solve this problem. 

To become an agent it is necessary to acquire by purchase 
the position and privileges of a retiring agent, which costs 
1,700,000 frs.; a'sum of 250,000 frs. in caution money has also to 
be paid, and this, together with deposits into the syndical treasury 
and registration expenses, brings the total up to 2,630,000 frs., or 
105,200/. So, for the sixty agents de change this would represent a 
total sum of 157 million francs, or 6,280,000/., and taking the 
sum necessary to become an agent at 23 million francs in round 
numbers, the total for the sixty would amount to 150 million francs, 
or 6 millions sterling. The general charges of an agent’s office 
comprise the fixed remuneration granted to the agent, the salary 
of the clerks, travelling expenses, postage, and taxes. ‘These may 
be estimated at 250,000 frs., or for the sixty agents 15 million 
francs (600,000/.)._ These sixty agents therefore must earn each 
year first the general business expenses, namely, 15 millions, and 
secondly the interest at 5 per cent. on their capital, namely, 
75 millions, making in the aggregate 22,500,000 frs. (900,000/.). 


’ 
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To realise a profit of 22,500,000 frs., the brokerage being at the 
rate of 1 fr. 25 c. per 1,000 frs., the total transactions must amount 
to about 17,500,000,000 frs., or 700 millions sterling, at the lowest 
computation, and this is by no means an exaggerated figure, it 1s 
in fact rather below than above the mark. Admitting then that 
the agents de change receive 22,500,000 frs. (900,000/.) each year 
as brokerage, this would represent for each of the sixty agents a 
sum of 375,000 frs. (15,000/.) in brokerage each year, or a little 
more than 30,000 frs. (1,200/.) a month for each of them. It | 
would not be very difficult to particularise certain brokers’ busi- 
nesses which return, after all expenses are paid, from 7 to 10 per 
cent. to those engaged in them. 

It must moreover be borne in mind that the brokerage fees do 
not adequately represent the aggregate of the transactions effected. 
When an agent buys and sells the same day 100,000 frs. worth of 
stock for the same client, he only charges single brokerage upon 
the purchase or the sale. There must also be taken into account 
the sums paid as commission by the agents de change, brokers, 
bankers, money changers, and various societies. Finally, in put- 
ting at 5 per cent. only the profits of the agents de change, we are 
keeping well within the mark, and are by no means making an 
exaggerated estimate. If this profit instead of being only 5 per 
cent. were 7 or 8 per cent., and this is by no means improbable, 
the total amount of brokerage charged by the agents de change 
would represent annually from 25 to 27 millions, which would 
mean that transactions to the amount of from 20 to 25,000 million 
francs are annually effected. 

In the review which we published in 1884 on the organisation 
of French and foreign financial markets, we arrived by a series of 
deductions at the same figure that has been indicated above. In 
adding to this estimate the amount of the operations on which no 
brokerage is charged when these transactions, sales or purchases, 
are effected on the same bourse, and estimating that these opera- 
tions would represent a third at the least of those upon which 
brokerage is charged, we should arrive at the result that the 
operations effected by the agents de change for money or for the 
account would easily attain, taking good and bad years together, 
the enormous amount of from 30 to 35,000 million francs (1,200 to 
1,400 millions sterling). And there is nothing so very extraordinary 
in this after all. When this total is analysed, when we consider 
the number of securities in which business is done each day, when 
we look into the working and the organisation of the Paris market, 
we cannot fail to recognise that the figures we have quoted are 
well within the bounds of moderation. For example, during the 
year 1887 orders given by the Crédit Lyonnais and executed for 
money on the bourse amounted to a sum of 2,642,825,538 frs. Cash 
transactions alone executed by the Société Générale amounted 
during the same period to 756,653,227 frs., while the Société de 
Crédit Industriel et Commercial effected transactions to the extent 
of 181,268,026 frs. Thus for these three societies alone bourse 
transactions amounting to about 3,600 million francs (144 millions 
sterling) were effected, and this is exclusive of operations for the 
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account carried out by the Société Générale and the Crédit Indus- 
triel. And we have not pursued our investigations into the bourse 
orders carried out by the Bank of France, the Crédit Foncier, the 
Société de dépdts et comptes courants, the Ottoman Bank, the 
Banque d’Hscompte, the Banque des Pays Autrichiens, the Franco- 
Egyptian Bank, the Banque Russe et Frangaise, Crédit Mobilier 
Kspagnol, &c., the railway and insurance companies, bankers, 
receveurs de finances, trésoriers, payeurs généraux, and receveurs de 
rentes. If we reflect that there are in France, taking Paris and 
the Departments together, nearly 3,700 banks, bankers, and finan- 
cial societies, 500 to 600 recevewrs de rentes and changeuwrs, more 
than 350 receveurs de finances and trésoriers généraua, it will be seen 
that there are each day 4,500 persons at least who are engaged in 
bourse transactions, who are in relation with capitalists and stock 
holders having securities to sell or to buy, and capital to invest. 
Again, we may add to these the number, and a very considerable 
one too, of holders of stock and shares who give their orders 
directly to their agents de change without the intervention of 
bankers, societies, or brokers; also the whole of the foreign 
clientéle who send orders from London, Brussels, Berlin, Vienna, 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, Constantinople, Madrid, or New York; and 
-we can then form some idea of the enormous and ever increasing 
volume of business which is transacted on the bourse, and with 
which for the greater part the agents de change are entrusted. The 
estimate that we have formed in no way therefore, we are con- 
vinced, exceeds the bounds of moderation. 

In concluding this review, it may we think be useful to 
summarise the principal facts to which we have called attention, 
and the deductions we have drawn from them :— 

(1.) The French and foreign securities held by French capi- 
talists may be estimated at a minimum value of 80,000 million 
franes (3,200 millions sterling), of which 60,000 millions (2,400 
millions sterling) are in home securities and 20,000 millions (800 
millions sterling) in foreign. They yield annually from 3,900 to 
4,000 million francs (156 to 160 millions sterling), and the incomes 
derivable from foreign securities and funds comprised in this total 
amount to, if they do not exceed, 1,000 millions of francs (40 
millions sterling) annually. 

(2.) The securities officially quoted on the bourse comprise 
208 negotiable for money and for the account; 559 securities are 
dealt in for money only. 

(3.) The bonds quoted en banque, and in which business is 
transacted in Paris, amount to about 200. 

(4.) In taking into consideration only the annual incomes 
derivable by French rentiers, from rentes, shares, and bonds of the 
six large railway companies, bonds of the city of Paris and the 
Crédit Foncier, and from the shares in the industrial companies 
quoted on the Paris bourse, we find that they exceed 2,200 millions 
of francs (88 millions sterling). 

(5.) When the redeemable debt, the city of Paris and Crédit 
Foncier loans, the shares and bonds of the French railway com- 
panies are entirely paid off, the difference between the issue price 
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of these securities and the redemption prices will not be less than 
7,000 millions (280 millions sterling), an absolute profit increasing 
by so much, the property of the rentvers. 

(6.) It is particularly dating from the year 1925 that the 
amortisations of the various loans contracted during the present 
century will be most numerous, from 1950 nearly all the loans and 
redeemable securities issued in our day will have been paid off. 

(7.) The total expenses incurred in acquiring the position and 
privileges of an agent de change may be estimated at 2,500,000 frs. 
(100,000/.). The annual gross profits of the sixty agents de change, 
inclusive of their general expenses, cannot be less than 22,500,000 
frs. (goo,cool.). The transactions effected by them annually on 
the Paris bourse for money and for the account may be estimated 
at the lowest computation at from 25 to 30,000 million francs 
(from 1,000 to 1,200 millions sterling). — 

We have endeavoured in this review to keep as near the mark, 
as near the truth as possible, and above all not to err on the side 
of exaggeration. Our estimate of movable property, that is to say 
the value of foreign and French securities belonging to persons of 
French nationality, is according to our calculation 80,000 millions 
of francs (3,200 millions sterling). Thus we arrive at the same 
figures as those of M. de Foville and M. Wolowski, who in 1871 
estimated this wealth at 55,000 millions (2,200,000/.) But since 
this date the increase that has taken place in the value of personal 
estate belonging to French capitalists cannot be less than from 
27,000 to 28,000 millions of francs, or from 1,080 to 1,120 millions 
sterling. Again, our estimate approaches very nearly that made 
by M. Yves Guyot in his interesting and valuable work La Sctence 
Heononique. These figures are enermous, and if they supply econo- 
mists and statisticians with the necessary instruments for scientific 
research, they also at the same time afford considerable material 
for reflection for our legislators. There are at the present moment 
10 millions of electors in France, and at least half of this number 
is composed of capitalists and rentiers, who are holders, some of 
rentes, some of stocks and shares in railways, Crédit Foncier, city 
of Paris, &c. When discussions are raised upon the expediency of 
imposing taxation on rentes, the fact appears to be lost sight of 
that there are nearly 4 millions of rente inscriptions, representing 
an average of about 200frs. for each inscription. The following 
statement, which has been extracted from the report of M. Bou- 
langer, who was reporter of the budget committee of the Senate, 
shows the number of rente inscriptions at various periods, and the 
amount represented :— 








Number. Amount. 
frs. 
ist’A pril; 181442... asee eee 137,950 63,307,637 
August, 1880. tenet eee 195,570 202,381,180 
o. March, 18483.) 2eene eee 747 744 244,287,266 
py wo anvary, 1852 .iccatovnsssaecs 810,901 242,774,478 
¥ % dL jusseig ste vee 1,269,000 402,977,516 
:. ‘ cts Pea een 4,141,281 740,877,316 
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When the great railway companies are sometimes spoken of as 
a species of financial feudalism intent on ruining the country, it 
appears to be forgotten that these companies represent a capital of 
more than 16,000 million francs (640 millions sterling), a capital 
subscribed to by both high and low throughout the country down 
to the most modest investor. The subjoined table will show the 
total number of shares in the six great companies, and the number 
of such shares registered on the 3lst December in each of the 


years 1884, 1885, and 1886 :— 





Registered Shares, including Bonus Shares 





























Total Number in Circulation on 31st December, 
Name of Company. 
of Shares, 
1884. 1885. 1886. 

eu Sener 584,000 245,802 253,396 | 258,899 
yOnS Vonks. 800,000 340,123 346,500 348,331 
LAY 6 I 4. ec a aay ee 250,000 80,108 83,669 86,855 
Sas Rare 525,000 292,554 295,494 295,059 
AVP GaTIBO tsk Gis ants. 600,000 314,034 319,205 319,521 
LAU Glan: 9 300,000 105,769 108,840 111,378 

3,059,000 1,378,390 1,407,104 1,420,043 











It will be observed from the above, that the number of shares in 
the various railways, including premium shares, amount to the total 
of 3,059,000. Of these 3,059,000 securities, 137,839,000 or 45 per 
cent. were registered on the 3lst December, 1884, 46 per cent. on 
3lst December, 1885, and nearly 46°5 per cent. at the end of 
December, 1886. The proportion of registered shares compared 
with the total number of shares is established as follows for each 
of the companies :— 





Name of Company. 1884. 1885. 1886. 
B35: Per ent. Per cnt. aaa cnt. 
LO ere ohh ies en 42°09 43°38 44°33 
DOOR rin rwsdientimnissn 42°52 Raat 43°54: 
(STUD Ape eeareee oe Sree 32°04 33°46 34°74 
CEs Rs Bad Ae See ae 55°72 56°28 56°20 
(USOT 9 i i ee 52°33 53 20 53°25 
Moy esc acne rgacdes 35°25 36°28 37°12 





Coming next to the bonds, we find from official returns relating 
to the same periods, namely, 3lst December, 1884, 1885, and 1886, 
that the number in circulation was as follows :— 


2x2 
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Various Bonds to Bearer and Registered in Circulation on 31st December, 
































Name 
ict ge 1884. 1885. 1886 
Tee ae 3,816,313 3,980,524 4,145,460 
MV OUS spr esactvatevas: 10,073,349 10,304,772 10,466,980 
WRG ert ce 2,903,355 2,956,393 3,029,708 
Bord! bixeces 3,005,111 2,963,869 2,989,026 
Oyl@ans Virccss.0e 3,999,097 4,161,641 4,381,265 
Chuestie esis 3,863,748 3,933,877 4,003,063 
Dated pcos . 27,660,973 28,301,076 29,015,502 





Of this total number of bonds how many are registered and 
how many are payable to bearer? The following table will show 
this :— 





Registered Bonds in Circulation on 31st December, 













































































Name 

epeeta ae 1884 1885. 1886 
Wate W,. otek 2,463,087 2,604,403 2,761,920 
Ligon a. 6,772,094 6,996,681 7,150,359 
Midis eats 1,695,942 1,762,853 1,843,127 
Nanda se sd cumin: 2,104,580 2,120,066 2,147,630 
Orléans .asintns 2,768,348 2,922,169 3,142,775 
West ae ecn 2,314,814 25393,987 . 2,469,095 
Total ........ 18,118,865 18,801,159 19,514,906 

Bonds to Bearer on 3lst December, 

1884. 1885. 1886. 
OSs pee PRP ete? 1,358,226 1,376,121 1,383,540 
Dyotsctsere 3,301,255 3,308,091 3,326,621 
Niid1 Sarees eevee 1,207,413 1,192,540 1,186,581 
IOLA nen sure 900,531 843,803 841,396 
Orlearisig mts 1,230,749 1,239,472 1,238,490 
OL CRE Gs vp rdecesveiens 1,548,934 1,539,890 1,533,968 
LOUal Pies, ‘9,642,108 9,499,925 9,510,596 





Thus it will be seen that on the 31st December, 1886, out of 29 
millions of bonds, more than two-thirds or 19 millions are registered 
and the other third to bearer. On the 3lst December, 1884, the 
proportion of registered bonds in circulation to the total securities 

issued is at the rate of 66°65 per cent. This proportion rose to 
66°43 per cent. at the end of 1885, and to 67:28 per cent. in 1886. 
For each of the companies the proportion of registered bonds is 
66°62 per cent. for the Est; 68°30 per cent. Lyon; 61 per cent. — 
Midi; 7210 per cent. Nord; 71°70 per cent. Orléans; and 61°70 
per cent. Ouest. 
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It will be seen from the above how widely distributed these rail- 
way shares and bonds must be among the public, and they represent 
the property of the most modest households and the savings of the 
very smallest capitalist. Railway property, as these figures so con- 
clusively prove, is the property of the democracy, of the middle 
classes, and by no means of a financial feudalism, of an oligarchy 
of bankers who hold all the property and are ruining the State. 
This “financial feudalism” is composed of saving and economical 
individuals, holding on an average on the 3lst December, 1886, 
from 12 to 16 shares each, that is to say possessing a capital of from 
12,630 to 21,450 frs. This body is composed of every class of the 
community, even down to small shopkeepers and domestic servants. 
With 1,225 frs. one may become a member of this ‘feudal body ”’ 
by buying a Lyon share; by an investment of 1,525 frs. one may 
become a shareholder in the Northern Railway, &e. And these 
small shareholders as soon as they possess 20, 30, or 40 shares have 
the right to attend meetings, and take part in the general business 
of the company, such as appointing directors, &c. Such are the 
masters of these powerful companies whom some are pleased to 
designate the enemies of the State, who are engaged in plotting its 
overthrow, and in conspiring and endeavouring to obtain the 
fortunes of private individuals. ! 

In conclusion, there are to be found in the most remote villages 
and hamlets small rentiers, farm labourers, workmen owning 
perhaps a railway bond, perhaps a bond of the City of Paris or 
the Crédit Foncier. Assuredly it would be much wiser if our 
legislators instead of exciting apprehensions in the minds of this 
vast number of small capitalists, who be it observed are all electors, 
would endeavour to impress them with the conviction that their 
interests are safe in their hands, and are in no danger of being in 
any way attacked. 


III.—WNotes on Economical anit Statistical Works. 


La Population Francaise (tome premier). Par H. Levasseur. 
Paris: Arthur Rousseau, 1889. _ 

This book forms the first volume of a work in which M. Levas- 
seur proposes to give some of the results of his twenty years of 
study of “demography,” or, as he defines it himself in his preface, 
the science which, with the aid of statistics, treats of human life 
considered chiefly with regard to birth, marriage, and death—with 
regard to the relations arising out of these phenomena, and to 
the general condition of population consequent upon them. He 
expresses the hope that the book may not only contribute to a 
knowledge of the social condition of his own country, but that it 
may also supply economics with the elements of a theory of popu- 
lation based on the data of experience ; for, although many previous 
writers have, he remarks, dealt with the subject, yet no one up till 
now has considered it in its entirety in a methodical treatise. In 
accordance with this comprehensive design, he prefaces his special 
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account of the population of France before and during the present 
century with an introduction on the general character of statistics, 
and he proposes to append a general study of the laws of population 
in a third book, which, together with part of the second, will be 
contained in his second volume. The introduction on the general 
character of statistics is divided into three chapters, one on the 
object, a second on the methods, and a third on the history of 
statistics. He defines statistics as the numerical study of social 
facts; and while he does not attach much importance to the oft- 
debated question whether it is or is not a science, he answers the 
question himself in the negative. He believes that it is too com- 
prehensive in its scope to be confined within the exact boundaries 
of a science; but “demography,” which is intimately related to it, 
is, he maintains, a science—the science of population. He divides 
the facts with which statistics deal into three classes. The first 
comprises “les faits administratifs,” such as the sentences of the 
law courts and the levy of taxes. The second includes the changes 
of population, exports and imports, and the like, and consists of 
“les farts enregistrés par Vadministration.” In the third class are 
placed ‘“‘les farts qui ne sont ni administratifs, nv enregistrés par 
Vadministration.”’ Of these three classes the first, and, in a less 
measure, the second are worthy of tolerably implicit confidence, 
but the third must be used with caution; and M. Levasseur con- 
cludes the chapter with some observations on the degree of cer- 
tainty and reliability attaching to various statistics, and a classified 
table of the chief kinds of statistical material. In chapter 11 he 
discusses statistical methods, noting the difficulties connected 
respectively with the ascertainment, the arrangement, and the 
interpretation of facts, the use of arithmetical and geometrical 
means, and the employment of the graphic method, of which he 
himself makes considerable use in the latter part of the volume, 
under its varieties of lines, curves, and figures. In the third chapter 
he rapidly sketches the history of statistics from its early and crude 
beginnings in ancient and medieval times, to the “descriptive 
statistics’ of the German Seckendorf, and Conring, and Achenwall, 
the “ father of statistics,” and the ‘political arithmetic” of the 
English Sir William Petty, until in the middle of the eighteenth 
century Sussmilch, enlarging the scope of the latter, and limiting 
that of the former, founded a science of “demography.” He pays 
a tribute in passing to the work and influence of Quetelet, and calls 
attention to the greater interest and skill manifested in statistical 
work of recent years, and shown in a special measure by the estab- 
lishment of official governmental departments of statistics, and the 
foundation of the International Statistical Institute. He then 
proceeds, with the first part of his book, to give such an account 
of the history of the population of France as can be constructed 
previous to the Revolution, and the commencement of comparatively 
exact statistical inquiry. The numbers of the population are the 
chief object of his researches, but attention is also given to the 
closely allied question of the material condition of the people. On 
both points, however, information is scattered, fragmentary, and 
inexact, resting on the vague testimony of writers, on hypotheses, 
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or for one period on what M. Levasseur describes as the “ imper- 
fect”’ ““mémoires des intendants.”’ Drawing such conclusions as 
are possible from these uncertain and inadequate data, he sums up 
his detailed account in the thirteenth chapter, and places the popu- 
lation of Gaul at the time of Cesar at 6,700,000; under the 
Antonines at 83 millions; and at the age of Charlemagne between 
52 and 8 tog millions. In the first half of the fourteenth century 
the French people may have numbered 20 to 22 millions, towards 
the end of the sixteenth 20 millions, in 1700 21 millions, in 1715 
18 millions, towards 1770 2435 millions, and in 1789 26 millions. 
With the new era of laws, customs, and manners, inaugurated with 
the Revolution, a new era of statistics on the subject also com- 
menced, and regular official registers of population took the place 
of vague, uncertain indications. A science of “ demography” was 
henceforth possible; and in his second book M. Levasseur dis- 
cusses the “demography ” of France compared with that of other 
countries. This second book, of which six chapters are contained in 
the present volume, is divided into four parts, dealing respectively 
with the condition and the movement of the population, the con- 
siderations arising out of the combined study of these two phe- 
nomena, and, fourthly and lastly, moral statistics so far as they 
are necessary to the comprehension of demography. In the second 
chapter of this book M. Levasseur reviews the different censuses 
which have been taken of the population of France, during the 
Revolution itself; twice under the First Empire, in 1801 and 1806; 
in 1821 again; four times during the reign of Louis Philippe, in 
1831, 1836, 1841, and 1846; under the Republic and Second 
Kmpire, in 1851, 1856, 1861, and 1866 ; and four times since the 
fall of the Napoleonic dynasty, in 1872, 1876, 1881, and 1886. In 
the third chapter he compares by means of tables and graphic 
figures, the area and population of the Huropean States and of the 
other parts of the world at different epochs; and in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth chapters, he discusses the details of population 
statistics—the distribution, for example, of population, and the 
relative density of diiterent districts, the sex, the religion, and 
nationality of the people. The book is copiously illustrated with 
diagrams and maps, and we imagine that it will be regarded as the 
first instalment of perhaps the chief work of the eminent French 
statistician. 


Report of the Proceedings of the American Economic Association. 
Third Annual Meeting. New York: Gustav H. Stechert, 1889. 

The third annual meeting of the American Hconomic Associa- 
tion was held at Philadelphia during the closing days of last year. 
An address of welcome on the part of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was delivered by Dr. William Pepper, the provost of the 
university, in which he expressed his conviction that the “ forma- 
tion” of the Association marked “an epoch” in the history of 
economic science in America, and that it did so because it had 
begun its career in a broad and scientitic spirit at a period of active 
economic inquiry. In somewhat the same strain the President of 
the Association, General F. A. Walker, argued in his opening 
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address. He selected for his subject the important and interesting 
topic of the ‘‘ Recent Progress of Political Hconomy in the United 
States.” He pointed out how, at its foundation in 1885, the 
Economic Association had met with some antagonism, and had 
been regarded as an ‘‘ economic sect ;” but that now that antagonism 
had disappeared, and the Association embraced ‘nearly all the — 
active economic workers of the United States.” This change was 
due, he maintained, to a ‘‘ steady movement” of general economic 
thought. The early history of American political economy had 
been characterised by a sharp division on the issue of protection 
and free trade, and the result of this division had been that neither 
party took the trouble to understand the opinions of the other ; 
_and that, looking abroad, they exaggerated, the one the conclusions 
of the German, the other of the English economists. But between 
English and German economists in recent years something of the 
nature of a rapprochement had been established, “aided greatly,” 
General Walker believed, ‘‘ by the remarkable sagacity and fidelity — 
with which the French writers received, interpreted, and expressed 
the real thought of both.” “Hach body has, in these late years, 
drawn largely from the other; and, in general, has taken the best ;” 
and this rapprochement has now made its influence felt on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The president then proceeded to sketch the 
various successive stages in the economic movement which had 
thus tended to bring about what he termed the “ communion of 
economists.” ‘These were the “emancipation of political economy 
from the persistent influence of natural theology ”—an influence 
more marked, as Cliffe Leslie once observed, in America than else- 
where—the “ abandonment,” partly perhaps in consequence of this, 
“ of laissez faire as a principle of universal application ;” the “ pas- 
sionate demands of the working classes and the social reformers ”’ 
at the time of the second French revolution, which compelled the 
“re-opening of the question of the distribution of wealth,” and the 
‘re-examination of the postulates of the old political economy 
regarding the economic man;” the “announcement of the great 
law of natural selection” and the “ opening of the whole field of 
human nature as the subject” of economic study; the change 
eifected in that nature by the substitution of democracy for aris- 
tocracy, of independent for dependent and protected classes, in 
industry and politics, by the rising and strengthening of the people 
and the workmen; and lastly, the spread of a scientific spirit 
‘inducing a more careful observation of phenomena, and assisting 
to a sounder interpretation of facts and statistics.”” The “remark- 
able economic movement of the past few years,’ he concluded by 
observing, ‘does not require to be proven.” It is a patent and 
established fact. The report of the proceedings at the meeting, 
prepared by the secretary, goes far to confirm the comprehensive 
character attributed to the Economic Association by the president. 
It contains the abstract of the papers which were read, and have, 
im some cases, been subsequently published in eatenso. The papers 
cover a wide area, relating to questions of economic theory, of 
practice and administration, and of statistical methods and results. 
The Association has given rise to the formation of branch associa- 
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tions in six towns of the United States; and the report mentions 
that at Oxford, in our own country, an economic association has 
been formed on its model. ‘‘ There is much satisfaction,” the report 
concludes by observing, “‘as we look back on the past, and hope as 
we look forward to the future.” 


Otto Hibner’s Geographisch-Statistische Tabellen aller Linder der 
firde. (Jahrgang 1889.) Frankfurt: Wilhelm Kommel. 

This compendious little volume of fifty pages contains in a very 
handy form a collection of some of the more important statistics 
of the different countries of the world. In the first section, extend- 
ing to p. 22, we have the form of government, the name of the head 
of the State, the date of his or her birth and accession to power, 
and the name of the successor, if any. The area and population 
of the country, its density, the figures of emigration, of nationality 
and of religion, are given in further columns; and to these are 
added columns stating the revenue, the expenditure, and the debts 
of the various States, their paper money and bank notes, their 
army on a war and a peace footing, their navy and their mercantile 
marine, their imports and exports. The second section, extending 
from pp. 22—42, contains the length of railway and telegraphic 
communication, the value of the coins, the measures of length and 
weight. converted into terms which admit of comparison, the chief 
products of which the exports consist, the population of the capital 
and the large towns. The book concludes with some comparative 
tables of population, productive capacity of soil, area of territory, 
nationality, religion, throughout Europe and the world generally. 
It is of so convenient a size that it can be carried in the pocket, and 
we regret that its convenience for general use has not been increased 
by printing in Latin instead of German type. 


Eléments Wd Economie Politique Pure. Par Léon Walras. 
(Deuxiéme édition.) Lausanne: F. Rouge, 1889. 

In the preface to this book the eminent author draws a striking 
and suggestive contrast between the position occupied by the 
mathematical theory of Political Economy some fifteen years ago 
when the first edition was published, and that which it now admit- 
tedly enjoys. Then it was regarded as novel, and a communi- 
cation offered to the French Academy on the subject by Professor 
Walras met with the most unfavourable and discouraying recep- 
tion. ‘Now the conception of final utility, which is, he contends, 
the foundation of the whole mathematical edifice, is incorporated 
in economics, and taught at Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Utrecht, Leyden, Amsterdam, Louvain, Hanover, Wursbourg, 
Vienna, Prague, Innsbruck, Montpellier, Bordeaux, Naples, and 
Boston, as well as at his own University of Lausanne. This is a 
remarkable change; and it is scarcely an accidental coincidence 
that in our own country Jevons, to whose researches, as to those of 
Gossen and others, M. Walras bears ungrudging testimony, though 
he is also careful to point out the manner in which his treatment 
differs on points of detail from theirs, submitted twenty-five years 
ago to Section F of the British Association, a ‘‘ general mathe- 
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matical theory of political economy” which, in his own language, 
was “received without a word of interest or belief,” but that in 
the same year which has seen the publication of the second edition — 
of M. Walras’s classical work, the Chair of Section F has been 
occupied by the most mathematical of Hnglish economists, Pro- 
fessor Hdgeworth, who has devoted his Presidential Address to the 
consideration of the value and influence of the mathematical theory 
propounded by Jevons. It is then appropriate and opportune, in 
noticing this book, to inquire into the reasons for this change; and 
M. Walras’s exposition furnishes a ready answer to this question. 
It is true that, as he and Mr. Edgeworth both admit, it is for the 
most part the ideas of the theory divested of their mathematical 
shell which have made their way into general economic thought, 
and for this very reason he is careful to insist on the advantage, if 
not the necessity, of this mathematical shell. The theory is, he 
maintains, essentially mathematical in character; and it is only 
through the explicit use of mathematical formulee that it can be 
raised to the standard of demonstrable truth. But though the 
influence of the mathematical method may thus only have been to 
a large extent indirect, yet that indirect influence, and, in some 
degree at least, the actual employment of mathematical formule, 
have had very considerable weight in inducing precision of eco- 
nomic thought and eliminating slip-shod and inaccurate reasoning. 
Most of the standard treatises of Political Hconomy which have 
appeared of recent years show traces of the influence of the 
mathematical method in this way; and the chapters in the present 
volume where M. Walras criticises the reasoning of the older 
economists on the theory of value, of rent, of wages, and of 
interest, illustrate the same fact. He may, as Mr. Edgeworth has 
shown in his Address, be inclined to neglect the influence of cost 
of production as a factor affecting supply, and therefore con- 
tributing to determine value; but he clearly points out that the 
oider English analysis of value was inadequate, if it was not 
erroneous; and he illustrates the mutual interaction of supply and 
demand, and of the factors affecting both, in a way which would 
be hardly possible to anyone unfamiliar with the essentially mathe- 
matical conception of mutually dependent positions. And again 
he shows, in a manner of which Jevons may be said to have given 
little more than scattered hints, how the conception of final utility 
can be extended from the exchange of one or two commodities 
effected by two parties, to exchanges of several commodities 
between several parties, and can be carried over from the sphere 
of exchange to that of distribution and employed to explain the 
determination of rent, interest, and wages. Here, as elsewhere, 
he may be a little prone to exaggerate the deficiencies of the older 
economists; but the mathematical method is undoubtedly in his 
hands an instrument of great power in effecting precision and 
thoroughness of analysis. And it is scarcely less powerful when he 
turns his attention, in the new part of the book, to the theory of 
money. He remarks that, for lack of mathematical reasoning, a 
great deal of the present currency controversy has been marked by 
obscurity of ideas and want of precise conceptions. He sets forth 
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what he terms a mathematical theory of bimetallism; and he claims 
to be able in this way to show with greater clearness than would 
otherwise be possible the limits within which the maintenance of a 
bimetallic ratio is theoretically conceivable, and the machinery, 
disadvantageous as it may be in its consequences, by which the 
ratio is maintained. ‘There is an error in the facts assumed at 
the basis of the theory, which postulates the identity of gold and 
silver as regards their availability for money, whereas in point of 
fact they are practically not interchangeable at all, but given the 
premises the theory is beautifully worked out. M. Walras also 
criticises Cournot’s exclusive and Jevons’s inclusive method of 
measuring variations in the value of money, and he suggests a 
‘rational system” of currency which he defines as a system of 
monnaie dor avec billon Wargent divisionaire et billon d argent 
regulateur. ‘The fifth section of his book in which he thus applies 
to money the mathematical theory of maximum satisfaction 
applied in the three previous sections to exchange, to produc- 
tion, to capital and credit, is, as he remarks in his preface, the 
chief part where his second edition differs from the first, which 
was issued fifteen years ago; and the publication of this second 
edition has, as a matter of fact, been delayed by his studies on this 
particular branch of the subject. Few important changes have 
been made in the other parts of the work; and the general theory 
is substantially unaltered, although it has undergone careful 
revision and detailed improvement. But a useful introduction, 
explaining briefly the mathematical terms employed, has been 
prefixed, and an outline of the theory is supplied in the preface. 
Pure political economy is, he declares, essentially the theory of the 
determination of price under a hypothetical régime of absolute free 
competition. Recognising from the outset the inclusion in national 
wealth of both consumers’ and producers’ goods, and also of the 
immaterial services connected with both, the theory of exchange 
shows how the prices of consumers’ goods and services are deter- 
mined, the theory of production, carrying back the analysis a stage 
further, shows how the prices of raw material and productive 
services are determined, and the theory of capital how the price 
of capital is determined; and through all the varied exchanges the 
same general idea of maximum satisfaction, or, as Jevons would 
say, of final utility, makes its appearance, and can, M. Walras 
maintains, be explained with accuracy and traced with precision 
by the aid of mathematics alone. 


LD Année Economique, 1888-89. Par Arthur Raffalovich. Paris: 
Maison Quantin, 1889. 

It is proposed that the volume before us, the first number of 
which appeared last year, should be an annual publication ; 
and that it should not merely be a compendium of statistical 
tables, but that it should also supply a description and critical 
account of the chief economic incidents of the year. The first 
part accordingly consists of summaries executed with some detail 
by different writers, of the public finances in 1888 and 1889, of 
France, England, Germany, Prussia, Austria, Italy, Russia, and 
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the United States. The budgets of the different countries are 
analysed, and the character of their indebtedness set forth. The 
changing form of the French budget of 1888 under the successive 
administrations of MM. Dauphin, Rouvier, and Tirard, together 
with the improvement of the financial condition first manifested 
in that year are shown by M. Faure. Mr. Goschen’s last budget 
is carefully analysed by the editor himself, and the finances of the 
other countries are similarly treated by the editor, and MM. V. 
Christians, E. Campagnole, and J. Chailley. A second part of the 
book is devoted to some of the more important legislation of an 
ecovomic nature passed during the year 1888. The French legisla- 
tion on the subject of workmen’s insurance, of employers’ liability, 
of the labour of children and women; our own Local Government 
Bill and Railway and Canal Traffic Acts, and our Poor Law Com- 
mittee and Currency Commission; and the American legislation on 
railways are noticed and described ; and this is followed by articles 
on the commercial relations of France to various Powers, and 
recent tariff changes, on the sugar bounties, on the copper and 
other syndicates, on the course of the London, Paris, and Berlin 
markets, and the Paris bourse. The whole book is produced under 
the general editorship of M. Arthur Raffalovich. 


Le Condizione Presents dell’ Hconomia Nazionale. Discorsi del 
G. Boccardo. Roma: Forzani, 1889. 

In this pamphlet-form two speeches delivered by Signor Boc- 
cardo in the Italian senate on the 17th and 23rd of June last, have 
been reprinted. ‘They contain a review of the present economic 
condition of Italy, and an inquiry into the causes of its financial 
and economic troubles. Those troubles are well known to many 
English observers, and have recently been increasing to an alarming 
extent. In the first of these two speeches Signor Boccardo attempts 
to arrive at a correct and exhaustive diagnosis of the social disease. 
He points to such facts as the diminution of food consumed iu Italy 


and imported into that country, the testimony of statistics of ex- 


ports, and the use of postal and telegraphic communication, and the 
evidence afforded by the extensive emigration. of Italians to South 


America. He concludes that the present situation is of the gravest 


character; and in his second speech he inquires into the causes and 
remedies of this. He subjects to a powerful and minute criticism 
the principles and the consequences of the restrictive tariff; he 
examines the origin and the results of the fall of prices, and he 
concludes by a condemnation of the military spirit and expenditure. 
It is a striking fact that Italy should produce so much excellent 
theoretical work in finance and economics, and yet that of recent 
years her actual economic condition and her public finances should 
have presented so melancholy a picture as that pourtrayed by 
Signor Boccardo; and it may well be hoped that his speeches may 
produce some effect, for they are an able and honest attempt to 
ascertain the cause of this result, and to explain the remedies which 
may with advantage be applied. 
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TV: — Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1889, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Foreign 
Countries ; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions ; (d) Authors, dc. ; (e) Societies, &e. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, &c. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 
Datos trimestrales del Comercio Exterior. No. 61.) The General Statis- 


Primer trimesbro dalyl 883-89.’ SV0.......:......cer.ccnveerees tical Bureau 
Burnos-Ayres. SBoletin mensual de LEstadistica | The Municipal Sta- 
RSC ATE EU nd UNO, LOSQ.. 2. -occsscscseroenineseos one tistical Bureau 


Austria and Hungary— 
Nachrichten tiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr.) The Statistical De- 
Band xxxviii. Statistik der Osterreichischen Indus- } partment, Ministry 

PRP M UES CACO, L559 ooo ccssciccrscccscccesceossssvessseoesse of Commerce 

Oesterreichische Statistik— 

Band xix. Statistik der Rechtspflege. Heft 4. Die) 
Verhiltnisse der Strafanstalten und der Gerichts- | T 
BN Me aig cvs hoesaddescteloveusisineesvieeenss 

Band xxi. Heft 4. Statistik des Sanititswesens, 1886 | 


he Central Statisti- 
cal Commission 


Statistische Monatschrift. June—Sept., 1889 ............ J 
Hungary— 

Magyarorsz4g Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas : 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) March re ed ha Byleea 
Se RMR g No idjsnsngssexaasaaees eseaiyerdesnereenesacsse Tibink ae 

Mittheilungen des kén. ung. Handelsministeriums.{ The Ministry of 


Ge NIT OL So caoie ss iyscosdadeontescecesssovoccessssereeass Commerce 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 
1886. Heft 2. Sanitatswesen, 1886 ........... 
1887. Heft 5. Handelsverkehr, 1887. 6, Creditin- 
stitute, 1887. 9. Cultus und Unterrichtswesen, 
1887. 10. Staatshaushalt, 1887. 11. Kriegs- 
SE EE ach clufeoiioasi due lsnsbaded cadhessboodneoseae0 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und anderen 


Landern fiir 1888. VIII Jahrgang. Fol............. 


The Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau 


Prague— 
Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville et des Communes- | The Statistical Bu- 
FAMOUS eC UETCht NUMPETS) -....06.6.<5s.ersesccraen reau of Prague 
Statistisches Handbuch der kéniglichen Hauptstadt : 
Prag, 1885-86. 2 Vols., 800. ..sssssssssssssesssssesenssseen } ee ts Bove ped, 
Belgium— 
Annales des Travaux Publics de Belgique. Tome xlvi. | The Administration 
Be Nv yaa ions aiapno dese ousesesooavsceessesiae of Mines 


Annuaire Statistique dela Belgique. XIX*année. 1888] >. p ‘a 

Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays sea ar ia ara 
Etrangers. May—July, 1889 .....cccesesesssseees ceeeeeees 

BRUXELLES. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique | Dr.  E. Janssens, 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers).... Brussels 


ral Statistics 


Académie Royale de Belgique— 
Annuaire. 1888 et 1889. 2 vols., portraits, 12mo. 
Bulletins. 3° serie, tomes xiv—xvii, 1887-89. Plates. } The Academy 
Se eee fap on 5s edncsaaFvateeb add vnpaadesanesasestvtsaeenndsans 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Bulgaria. Statistique du Commerée de la ant a8 





de Bulgarie avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1885. The urea aanins 


Ta BVO rrr oiiireevcocscrssesecee peed tuscnet tase iseeees ioe tenaeat aan tistics 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs— 
Customs Gazette. January—March, 1889................. Y 


Returns of Trade and Trade Reports for 1888. | 


Part 2. Reports and Statistics for each on | SIF js WORSEN aeeees 


With the Reports and Statistics for Corea. K.C.M.G., Peking 


DATA oec2io ia cacectescseateeetops0ep Sree snncelepe tener 


Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic’ 
Society. Vol. xxii, No. 2, 1888. (Contents.) 


Papers on Tenure of Land in China and the The Society 


Condition of the Rural Population. 8vo. ............ 
Denmark— 
Communications de Statistique. 3° Serie. Tome pe 
BVO. LBBO.,\ 5....ciiessacogeeseccstccnccadestoceeeterncseete aaa | 
Statistisk Tabeluerk. 4° Série— egal: Statistical Bu- 
Lettre B. No.6. Justice criminelle pendant 1881-85 


| reau of Denmark 
Lettre D. No. 18. La marine marchande et la 
navigation du Royaume en 1888 iii 


Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. Heft 4.] The Danish Political 
i Rain}! HOME Ree WE Re ER ta caswai eihcostctegeen eae Sena Economy Society 


Egypt— 

Administration des Chemins de Fer, des Télégraphes | 
et du Port d’Alexandrie. Rapport du Conseil 
d’Administration. Exercices 1887 et 1888. 2 vols., 
Cg eres eee oe sesdosnovibbroeeeendessbestece na erste tte ieee neon 

Administration des Domaines de I’Etat. Rapport pré- 
senté par les Commissaires des Domaines... a 
VPappui du compte definitif des Recettes et des 


Dépenses. Exercices 1886 et 1887. 2 vols., 4to. .... 
Administration des Finances. Compte Général de 
?—. Exercices 1887 et 1888. 2 vols., fol. ............ 


Daira Sanieh— 
Rapport présenté par le Conseil de Direction ... sur 
la Situation des années 1887 et 1888. 2 vols., 4to. 


Note explicative pour l’Exposition Universelle de eect Rabino, Esq., 


1889 Paris... 8v0. ...cclai- a oe 
Note upon the results of the years 1887 and 1888. 
2 Pats, BVO. o,, .cesce neatuszoutdephvennite sere yeas eee 


Dette Publique d’Egypte. Compte Rendu des Travaux 
de la Commission pendant 1887 et 1888. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Enseignement Public en Egypte. 2° et 3° Rapports. 





_ Années 1886 et 1887. 2 parts, BVO. .....sc.cscccccessessecers 
Ktude Agricole sur la loi de restitution appliquée aux 
Cultures Cotonniéres. 460. 1888 .......dccccsssescsossseeee 


Irrigation Reports for the years 1884-87. 4 vols., 
plates, sm. Ato. ..,....0U ee 


Note on the Corvée in Egypt. 8v0. 1886 ees 
Note on the Nile Flood of 1887. Diagrams, 8vo. 1888 
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Dunations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Egypt—Conid. 
Note on the Prevention of Sharaki Land in Egypt. } 
DORE SOE Ee rre ease tes lott sccoscsonttagesecntossessesuee 
Notes on the Wady Rayan. Map, 8vo. 1888 ............ 
Collection of weekly Vital Statistics and Meteorological 
Observations for 1888 and the first half of 1889. 4to. 


Institut Egqyptien— , Joseph Rabino, Esq., 
Bulletin. 1¢ Série. Nos. 2—6, 8, 9, 13, et 14. - Cairo 
2¢ Série. Nos. 1—8. Années 1859-87. 17 vols., 
PAE LT OVO. ac cccacccscge i ecessenoncsescoserececssvcososese 
Mémoires présentés et lus 4 l'Institut. Tome ii. 
lere et 2° Parties. 2 vols., maps and plates, 4to. | 
BR ORE go yccsxc Fuachneg! Jo-sncsurys oes edseh ios iy 
Egyptian Statistical Tableau for 1888, compiled and 
published annually by R. J. Moss and Co., Attn The Compilers 
Se MO csr c seas tle. <oseti Ari dovese sd videsseqsesdoepears 


France— 
Ministére de l’Agriculture. Bulletin. VIII* année.) The Ministry of 
PEER EL OT IAD, SV Og LOODs,.cgassacenedssseisoresensoceesenses Agriculture 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de] The Ministry of 
Législation Comparée. June—August, 1889............ Finance 


The Ministry of 


Statistique Générale de la France. Tome xv. Statis- 
tique Annuelle, année 1885. Maps and diagrams, 


soe TEAS Eas Sec iae 
L’ Economiste Francais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 

Partie Littéraire. June—August, 1889 ............8 } 

» Technique. + SOME once 

Revue des Banques. June—Sept., 1889. .........cecseeeseee ” 
-Revue Geographique Internationale. Nos. 160—165. 

De aes 5 as cocrecsegocreasteosecnp yasaassenrearees ‘ 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. Ven 
Année, 1889. No. 3. (Contents.) Introduction a 
YEtude du Droit Annamite: J. Silvestre. De la 
Vicinalité. Apergu historique. Legislation actuelle. 
Considérations économiques: WM. Delauney. Un 
projet de conquéte du Japon par l’Angleterre et la > The Institution 
Russie en 1776: G. Lefevre-Pontalis. Rapports 
de la Banque de France et du Trésor: Chardon. 
L’Europe, le Congo, et la Conférence Africaine de 
Berlin: H. Cribier. La Constitution hongroise 
OE MOF rece cs aecsucsneedscavaaeosesseoss | 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1889— 
July. Le Probléme monétaire (suite et fin): H. F.) 
Mt RTC Ges ooo o oc ascot eseaescesetesoancenrssepaceaets 
August. Statistique vinicole universelle: F. Bernard. 
Les Asiles d’Incurables et les dépdts de mendicité : 
J. de Crisenoy. Statistique de la longévité 
Dealer IN CUNOCTCNS 3) .o0tsteccskseces odes grogsecpeeeovesennee The Society 
September. Mouvement de la Population en France 
pendant 1888. Les Gréves en France depuis 1874: 
V. Turquan. L’Espagne sociale et économique : 
M. Harbulot. Notes statistiques sur les Eskimos 
MMeC somes OME ADOE™ .ocicecdsedetledsccesesecsoccsoesesesdes J) 
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ee 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France—Contd. 

Revue d’ Economie Politique. 3° Année. No. 4. 1889.) 
(Contents.) Des derniéres causes de notre misére | 
sociale: Z. Brentano. La question agraire et les 
rojets de réforme agraire en Roumanie: C. Gruen- : 
be Les procédés d'Analyse graphique a |’ Exposi- r The Publishers 
tion Universelle: H. St. Mare. Le sophisme de 


VIdentité des interéts individuels et de linterét ‘ 
général: HA. Malet cess ocevscnaeesecsns tose eae eee s 
Germany — 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. ) 
Zehnter Jahrgang, 1889. Maps .\:isvsm-csreess eee . 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
May—d uly, 1889 os 0.2.0 ieccucsesecqesseasectes sateen eee 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band xxxvii. Kriminalstatistik fiir 1887. Diagram- 





The Imperial Statis- 


MAPS, AGO. s..iiceceocsersnrseseesunets doers seneen uvenese eet tate mamma ‘ 
Sere cele ‘ tical Bureau 
Band xxxviii. Statistik der Krankenversicherung 
der Arbeiter, L887 1 i.c.ccehcecnecee one 


Band xl. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollgebiets 
mit dem Ayslande, 1888. Theil 1 vie 
Band xlii. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fir 1888. 





A bth ic Di...scinassossteedererssateoosads secdureteses iy used tne ana J 
Berlin— 
Ermittelungen tiber die Lohn-Verhialtnisse in Berlin 
im September, 1888. -Plan, Atos: ......1..csseessspeed -- | Whe Statistical 


Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt > 
Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille 
und Witterung. (Current numbers) ................+. 

Franxrort. Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geographie 
und Statistik. Jahresbericht. 51¢T und 52° Jahr- > The Society 

gang. 1886-87 und 1887-88. Maps, 8vo. ................ 

Hamsura. Neues Hamburger Handels-Archiv. Jahr-| The Chamber of 


reau of Berlin 


Bang-1887;  SV0.-5--,.. sscass<nnndoreaceec teenies Commerce 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Zweiter « 
Jahrgang. Heft 3. Svo.. 1889 .c)..c05. cee } Te 
Italy— 


Annali di Agricoltura, 1889. No. 166. Zootecnia. 
Provvedimenti a vantaggio della Produzione Hquina 
negli anni 1888-89, \so-).csa-tiarensneo orice) tee ‘ 
Primo Resoconto dei risultati della Inchiesta Ornito- The Dieta ae 
logica in Italia. Parte Prima. Avifauna Italica Oe aa 
elenco sistematico delle specie di uccelli stazionarie 


o di passaggio in Italia... Map, 8vo. 1889 ........ a 
Atti della Commissione Reale per Vinchiesta sulle) The Director-Gene- 
Opere Pie. Relazione del Direttore Generale della ral, Statistical De- — 
Statistica sui Risultati generali dell’ Inchiesta Statis- partment of the 
tica sulle Opere Pie. 8v0.  1889...1..c..:..+cc1sesseeesneene State 
Bilanci Provinciali per anno 1886 ......c0:cccceseeesesereneneneneass T. H. Elhott, Esq. 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com-) The Director-Gene- 
merciale. May, June, 1889, .,.J...c01:t ral, Statistical De- 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli partment of the 


Istituti d’Emissione. March—May, 1889 ............. State 


| 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 








(a) Foreign Countries—Contd.. 
Italy— Contd. 

Bollettino del Ministero degli Affari Esteri. Vol. i, ) 
Fasc.5e6. 1889. Indice delle materie contenute 
Be tees Sec icsivcasyaneecsdecsedess cusaseaseees 

Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
tee is cc eDec sac ase seed evseearanesennestpen sees 

Bollettino settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers)... 


Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). The Director-Gene- 


Bel CL Feces) ccesccoe,scnnpeeess ceneesneeeiOrncseet ral, Statistical De- 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Parti del Regno | partmenty of | the 


AE ss PM Od ec os es cuivsnnevscscnteccsevevsdbuceseesescsocense State 


Statistica delle Cause di Morte... nel 1886. Morti 
violente avvenute in tutto il Regno nel 1886... 8vo. 

Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e 
SITAR MAY, LSOQ) 210. .<.czsecceessesoceestegensesesees 

Stato dei Cimiteri nei Comuni del Regno al 31 Dicembre, 
aes spi ote sic seseceersstorseestseeesreereeqeessess ) 


L’Economista. (Current weekly numbers.) Florence.... The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. iv, Fasc. 4. 1889.) 
(Contents.) Tasse amministrative e tasse fiscal) 
A. Zorli. Il metodo eimezzi della colonizzazione 
all’ interno: A. Mortara. La teoria del valore e la r 2 
legge del minimo mezzo: C. Supino. La Statistica | 
Storica 6 Matematica : Vi. Hilip70 ......scccccsrsescessrseseaces J 


The Director of the 


Bureau 


Japan. A Summary of the Annual Reports of the 
Central Sanitary Bureau... for the five years from 


July, 1879, to June, 1884, inclusive. 8V0. 0c 
Netherlands— 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1888. T'weede Gedeelte.| The Netherlands 
RM ORME i loecccte sass. nrer5pb}sst orev ecssesvceserereyesventons Legation 


Annuaire Statistique des Pays-Bas pour 1888 et années 
antérieures. Livraison1. Statistique de la Métropole | The Statistical Insti- 
Bijdragen van het Statistisch Instituut. No. 2. 1889. tute 
rere es cnicssecssdacreceeontconveessscsonconsoess 


Paraguay—- 


Mensaje del Presidente de la Republica al abrirse =f Whee Clomoral  Sianen 


sesiones del Congreso de la Nacion en 1889. 8vo.... ; 
5 tical Bureau 


Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 12—15, 1888-89 ............... 


Russia— 
The Statistical Pu- 


ommerce:- extérieur la Russie par la frontiére 
Cc eur de la eee reau, Customs De- 


STO E ee ADT JI 10, 1889 .........00-erceoseretesrsonenss partment 
Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | M. A. Vessélovsky, 
Peete Wee( im Mesian.) 1889 ............0cccersvesseere St. Petersburg 
Spain— 


Memoria sobre supuestos fraudes realizados en la Impor- 

tacion de Alcoholes de Alemania y Suecia. 8vo. 1889 | The Board of Cus- 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 156—160, toms 

a MT) ois nen S einai sccvasdeecescoarercsdenstontennsscopenaces 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | _ By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


Spain— Contd. 


Sociedad Geograéfica de Madrid. Boletin. Tomo xxvi \ 4 
Nos. 36, 1889 2 ’ p The Society 


Sweden— 


Bidrag till Sveriges Officiela Statistik— 
A. Befolkningsstatistik, 1887. (Movement of Popu- 
Jaton) .....csosdssdvecssdatscnscotecssccuvlssasveenteee aaa 
Telegrafvisendet, 1888. (Telegraphs) ................ 
. Helso-och Sjukvarden I, 1887. (Sanitary Con- 
CitiON) | <2.....cscesssvsngoucedsosvacedesonsaaanaese eee 
. Landtmiteriet, 1888. (Land Surveying)............ 
. Lots-och Fyrinriittningen samt Lifriddnings- 
Anstalterna & Rikets Kuster, 1888. (Pilot- 
age, Lighthouses, &.) :.01:nscssseceseseeneennee eee 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser, 1887. 
(Paor Relief) .i...........hshgesoesssdeste eet eeeaeeaee 
X. Aflénings-och Pensionsstatistik, 1889. (Salaries 
and Pensions) ..¢.:0:sadsesnseeeccsonesassesbeuse cette aaenemiaae 
General-Sammandrag éfver 1888, ars Bevillning. Sheet 
Kapital-Konto till Riks- Hufvud- Boken, 1887 trae 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stiillning, 1883:.:...5e9 
Ofversigt af de enskilda, sedelutgifvande bankernas 
och aktiebankernas bokslut, 1888. Sheet wn... ieaet 
Riksstat f6r' 1890, Sim. 4t0.\.........scseesssecoussdeeseetay eee 
Rikets in- och Utférsel af vissa varoyr. July—Dee., 
1888, Jan.—June, 1889. 12 sheets..2.. cee cere 
Sammandrag af de enskilda sedelutgifvande bankernas 
och aktiebankernas. Jan.—June, 1889. 6 parts... 
Sammandrag af de solidariska enskilda bankernas samt 


Soe ia. 


The Central Statis- 
tical Bureau of 
Sweden 


Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning. July—Dec., 


1888, Jan.—Jtine, 1889. 12 sheets <<... names 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksbanken och Hypoteksforenin- 
garne, 1888. Sheets. .asi./ciecsceseeuanveressredilee eae ee eee 


Switzerland— 


Bericht des Bundesrathes an die Bundesversammlung 
betreffend die Geschiftsfiihrung und die Rechnung 
der Alkoholverwaltung pro 1887-88. BVO. vssssssseseeeee 

Message du Conseil Fédéral concernant... le recense 
ment fédéral du 1°" Dec., 1888 <2......01.eraeote see 

Rapport du Bureau Fédéral des Nie sur les 
Entreprises privées d’ Assurances en Suisse en 1887 The Federal Statis-. 

Résultats définitifs du recensement fédéral de la tical Bureau 
population du 1 Dec., 1888. La population totale 
es Communes sis, ivss.coasse vaoncle ety sobatnesenel a cette tea 

Journal de Statistique Suisse. Fasc. 1 et 2. 1889 .... J 

Statistique du Commerce de la Suisse avec  Etranger | The Federal Depart- 

He en 1888, Tia.‘ fol. oo, dtscc-iec detaeente ene ment of Customs 
ENEVE.  Bibliothéque Publique. Compte-Rendu 
pour l’année 1888. ea meres : Pr for . sop sataaeeal i mre ees 


The Federal Depart- 
ment of Finance 


aktiebankernas. July—Dec., 1888: 6 parts. la 
a 


United States— 


Tenth Census, 1880— 
Vol. xvii. Reports on the Water-Power of the] The Hon. G. F. Hoar, 
United States. Part 2.° Plates ......4,..cssssemuee Washington 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations, By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Tenth Census, 1880—Contd. 
Vol. xix. Report on the Social Statistics of Cities.) 
Part 2. The Southern and Western States. Plates 
Vol. xxi. Report on the Defective, Dependent, and 
Delinquent ia es of the aang SNP A ep Ee ON aa 
Vol. xxii. Report on Power and Machinery employed 
in Manufactures, and Report on the Ice Industry. 
ee oreo occ csucsanaguscrads sacvessces season sence 
Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on Con- 
dition of Crops. June—August, 1889 ow. 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency, | The Comptroller of 


Washington 


‘ The Department 


TTS ss 10 5)c1o VG) Fla a the Currency 
Report of the Director of the Mint upon Production] The Director of the 
of the Precious Metals during 1888.....................0..00 Mint 


The Department of 


-Reports from the Consuls of the United Seated, 
Nos. 104 and 105, April and May, 1889. Contents 


and Index to vol. xxix (Nos. 101—104). 1889........ a 
Bureau of Education. Contributions to American 
Educational History, 1889— 
'4, History of Higher Education in South Carolina) 
SCN Tee Ure gt) 60) gee Cn The Bureau of Edu- 
6. History of Education in Florida ......................+ cation 


7. Higher Education in Wisconsin. Plates ........ 
Interstate Commerce Commission— 
First and Second Annual Reports of the Commis- 
SUP Msc ¥icsion Pagel 6 ls) 40 pea ee 
First Annual Report on the Statistics of Railways 
in the United States, to the Commission for the | G. R. Gibson, Esq., 
year ending 30th June, 1888. 8V0......... cesses: New York 
Proceedings of a General Conference of Railroad 
Commissioners held at the Office of the Commis- 
SRE OM AME Yoo os sg sadasengcavies socio csoccccetesecdacees 
Quarterly Report relative to Imports, Exports, Immi- 
gration, and Navigation for the three months ending 


pisieiaeon, 1800. | No. 3, 1888-89] ................00... 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. May, | titi, ‘Treasury 
Joe, ECO Sa ner , y 


Tables showing arrivals of Alien Passengers gl Department 


Immigrants in the United States from 1820 to 1888. 
BO IN een ica se dsdevsescncbscceessecvecscesgesescessess a 
Intrnots. Fifth Biennial Report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of Llinois. 1888. SM on ca care as } ae eos 
Massachusetts— 
Census of 1885. Vols. i. Population and Social ) 
Statistics (part 2). ii. Manufactures, Fisheries, | H. G. Wadlin, Esq 


Pole iii. Agricultural Products and | Ghiction Burch ar 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Nineteenth Annual Statistics of Labor 
OE MIE LTGP GMIDCE, | LOGO... 2.......-neccsarsnntcovccesnneenenncestes 


New York State— 
Report of the Superintendent of the Banking ) 


Department relative to Savings Banks and Trust 

BPMN GEIL SSS. © SVO5.. 0.0.6. scene scasstestorecenesnsness G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
Forest Commission. Annual Report for the year 

ending 30th September, 1888. Map, 8vo. ............ J) 


wing 
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Donations—Contd. 








(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. ‘ 
New York State—Contd. . } ' 
Brooxtyn. Annual Report of the Department o as 
Police and Excise of ae City for 1888. 8vo. va Bol eee 
PENNSYLVANIA. Statistical Chart (No. 3) of the Oil 
Regions of Pennsylvania and New York, showing ; 
tie, ae PAGdHStiOn, shipments, and stocks, and the G. R. Gibson, Esq. 
number of Wells drilled from 1875 to 1889. Sheet 
RuoveE Isnanp, Provipence. Annual Report upon 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths in the City for 1885 | The City Registrar 
and Monthly Reports of Deaths for May—July, 1889 
Wisconsin. Twelfth Report of the State Board of 
Healthy 1888 | ©. ..ccccs0sscaseiceseessetesstses)aseae eee ee ae aeeannena 


. 
Donations. . | By whom Presented, { 


} The Board of Health 


Bankers’ Directory and List of Bank Attorneys. ; 
January, 1889. Edited by C. R. Williams. Maps, > G. R. Gibson, Esq. 


Da BVO. ecteccsvonetncatsarsgsnonesnaiyitcanse avegedetaseite se ites eat 
Bankers’ Magazine. July—September, 1889 _................ The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers.) 1889.... * 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current weekly 
numbers.) 1889 ..2.snssstccegsy- debs psn tae to cue pene ea os 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxi ‘ 
No. 8. 1889 oniecct sulceeeaeee a The Society — 


Franklin Institute. Journal. July—September, 1889.... The Institute 
American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. iv, ) 
No. 4, 1889. Report of the Proceedings of the | 
Association, with Addresses by Dr. W. Pepper and > The Association 
General F. A. Walker, at the Third Annual Meet- | 
ING, 1888. weise..adcccccsontaseaceshocressden ules eee gate ee ¥ 
American Philosophical Society— 
Proceedings. Vol. xxvi, No. 129. Plates. 1889.... ) 
Report of the Committee appointed to assist the 
Commission on Amended Orthografy created... 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania. 1889............ 
Subject Register of Papers published in the Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the Society. 1889 .... - The Society 
Supplemental Register of written Communications 
published in the Transactions and Proceedings of 
the Society, 1881-89 ....8 3.).cewee septate 
List of Deficiencies in the Library of the Society. 
Part 1. 1889 iii. Siicguctenccos steceeee cones ee 
American Statistical Association. Publications. 1889— 
5. Statistical Determination of the Causes of Poverty: 
A.G. Warner. Statistics of Divorce in the United 
States and Europe: Rev. S. W. Dike wesc The Association 
6. American Railroad Statistics: A. 7. Hadley. 
Statistics of Municipal Finance: H. B. Gardner } 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and 
Art. Thirtieth Annual Report of the Trustees, > The Union 
May, 1889.) 80) access. oan heunyohtessoe ae een 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Addresses at the Opening 
of the Hospital, 7th May, 1889. Plates, 8vo.......... 
Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents, showing the operations, expenditures, 
and condition of the Institution for the year ending 
June, 1886. Part 1. Plates 


* 


} The Hospital 


The Institution 


POP eOe ee ee oreo rereeeaateeeresesene 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
United States—Contd. 
Political Science Quarterly. (Columbia College, New 
York.) 1889— 
No. 2. Municipal Government in Great Britain :) 
A. Shaw. Constitutions of New York: J. H. 
Dougherty. Conspiracy and Boycott Cases: LF. 
P. Chyney. Rotation in Office: #. W. Whit- 
ridge. The Whiskey Trust: J. W. Jenks. 
Record of Political Events: A. H. Palmer........ \ ‘The Edit 
No. 3. James EK. Thorold Rogers: Prof. W. J. pe rheg e 
Ashley. Town Rule in Connecticut : C. Deming. 
Farm Mortgages: W. F. Mappin. Railroad 
Indemnity Lands: F. P. Powers. Italian Im- 
migration: Hon. H. Schuyler. English Legal 
ateCONy er Of. WM AttlAAd ..i.c.cc.scesceecessees: 
Geary Journal of Economics. (Harvard Petey 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.) Vol. iii, No. 4, 1889. (Con- | 
tents.) The English Trades- Unions : E. Cummings. The Publish 
The Direct Tax of 1861: C. F. Dunbar. New View f ~ °° * VOSner 
of the Theory of Wages: S. Wood. The Inter- | 
national Protection of Workmen: 4. C. Miller ....) 


Uruguay— 
Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the Republic, 
Dee ee MMU VONN IED Ya she. .5rn cB corte Stree dad unoes eusyeceueceuaststes | 
La République d’ Uruguay 4 ? Exposition Universelle 
Peeeatieeeoo gee Man, SVO. 1889 .......... sesso , 
The Republic of Uruguay. The Country in the sia The Consul-General 


The Bureau of Gere- 
ral Statistics 


Exhibition. General description and Statistical for Uruguay, Lon- 
Data, 1888-89. Maps and plates, 4to..... eee don 


Venezuela. Gaceta Oficial. (Current numbers.) 1889 { SUE ou. 
International. Bulletin Annuel des Finances des 

Grandes Villes. Huitiéme année, 1884. Rédigé par > The Editor 

Ri POE SE ROO LOO vice, acsusccssacecsvercdessessecsananees 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Art Manufactures of India. [Specially compiled for ) 
the Glasgow International Exhibition, 1888] by 
T. N. Mukharji. 451 pp., map and plate, 8vo. 1888 
Report on Sanitar Measures i in India in 1887-88, with | , 
Miscellaneous Taigediation to June, 1889. Vol. xxi. a Ree ray angen 
ii asdisuginvadeceuseondvenosescosstecanssnys ; 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition of India during 1887-88. No. 327. 





LD oben ie cats puernnsnadeeddodoarsondncepseestenes 4 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 1—8,] my, Deparaneateot 
ee Te Niece Sod ld fuetosavnces dvoedoentenvatinn senvecesees Hivianesin stele 


Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly 
Accounts. Nos. 11 and 12, 1888-89. No.1, 1889-90) “°"* Calcutta 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
India, British Cont, 
Statistics of the British-Born Subjects recorded at the ) 


Census of India, 1881. Holi. uc... seen 
AJMERE-MERWARA PROVINCE. Report on the Census, 
L881... Fol. ‘s.cct.cc..cch-sssserossseceaseocssbeneecse hae ee 
ANDAMANS. Statistics of the Population enumerated, - 
UBSL. - WOds vesesestgesessonsecetsseqecbetaaeest feceear eee 
Assam Provincz. Report on the Census for 1881. 
Map.and diagrams, fol. °..2.0.2..5....s0ccetsesteantesneeess se eeaenes 
Baropa Territories. Report on the Census of 1881. | 
TOL. sssesstesscescensses sees seeders ipaceeedt tase, /0s Seen tae etna 
British Burma. Report on the Census of 1881. 
Man, fol. iesicecceccsssseoncesncsttavncghesoneget essen atta 
Coore. Report on the General Census of 1881. 
Map, LOL. sissenessteereds decottanetesrsecave eset eat anes 


CrnTRAL INDIA. Note on Census Operations, and | The Under Secretary 
Statements showing the Population, &c., 1882. Fol. of State for India 
CrnTRAL Provinces. Census of 1881. Vols. i and ii. 
Map and diagrams, fol......02...00 nee ee 
Mysore. Report on the Census of 1881. Map, fol. 
NortH WESTERN PROVINCES and OvpH and the 
Native States of Rampur and Native Gahrwal. | 
Report on the Census of 1881, with a Supplement. 
2 vols., map, Lol. icc..icdesoseosuttevieastete eee eee 
RagputTana, Native States of. Review of the Census 
Operations, and Tables showing the Population, &c., 


L881. HO]. sien. scsesionsctsveenmeessearetsee: ett = eee 
Catcurra. Report on the Census of the Town and 

Suburbs of, 1881. “Map, fol...n te 
Bombay. Census of the City and Island of, 1881. 

Map, £0), <s.csvecssesnsisssevonseessonniactie ses coe eet na ae a J 


Canada, Dominion of— 
Sessional Papers. Session 1889. Vols.— 

i. Trade and Navigation for the year 1887-88........ 7 
ii. Public Accounts for the ‘year 1887-88 oi. eancaee 
i. Report of the Auditor-General for 1887-88 
iv. Returns, &c., of the Inland Revenues, Canal 

Statistics, Inspection of Weights, Measures, 
and Gas, Adulteration of Food, for 1887-88 
v. Report of Minister of Agriculture for 1888. 
Report on Canadian Archives, 1888 ................ 
vi. Reports on Experimental Farms for 1888. 
Criminal Statistics for 1887. High Commis- 
sioners’ Report for 1888. Mortuary Statistics ' J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 
for 1888. ©...72.4)...castenelssssteoe ete ae LL.D., Ottawa 
vii. Reports, &c., of Secretary of State, Examiners 
of the Civil Service, Civil Service List, Depart- 
ment of Public Printing and Stationery, for 
1887 -B8 0) .creey snsbentesecde eenaec och nn 
vill. Reports of Department of Marine, Steamboat 
Inspection, Fisheries, and Fisheries Protection 
Service, for 1887-88:..c.1.qriea ee 
ix. Reports of the Ministers of Public Works, and 
Railways and Canals for 1887-88. Railway 
Statistics for 1888. ..kccé, en. tne J 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 








(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
- Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers. Session 1889. Vols.—Contd. 
x. Insurance Superintendent’s Report for 1888.) 
Returns, &c. of Insurance Companies for 1888 
xi. Reports of the Minister of J ustice, and of the 
Departments of Militia and Defence for 
ony sacendentesnretosnnessehcedeonssies 
xii. Reports of the Postmaster-General and Depart- 
ment of Interior for 1888. Summary of 
Reports on the London Crofter, &c., Colonies 
xii. Reports of Department of Indian Affairs and TC Rournoel ae 
of the Commissioner of the North-west > °° Lb D Pon ua RO 
PO POE CST OEIUSSS oie. scseeccivcsseccores-cveresersneneses ieee HUA We 
xiv. List of Shareholders in Banks, 1888. Reports on 
the Library of Parliament and on the Argentine | 
Republic, Uruguay and Brazil. Miscellaneous 
Returns relating to Railways, &., 1888 ........ 
xv. Returns, &c. relating to Fire Insurance, Corn- 
wall Canal, Jesuits’ Estates, Public Buildings, 
Og DEUCE ME 
Journals of the Senate of Canada. Vol. xxiii, 1889.... ) 
Statement of Banks acting under Charter for July, 
A EN i eee ee occ, volo facdisdenssansasenstnsancnseeces ieee N.S. Garland, Esq., 
Report of the Loan Companies and ee Societies Ottawa 
ac Fe cde V SE veaccenvesassevecepenseconesesenes 


peer re es and Finance Chronicle. Vol. ix, Nos. re The Editor 





Cape of Good Hope— 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1888, containing 7 


also Agricultural and Population Statistics for 1889. nen Colonials gecte: 


Diagram, Bere dhest cceccvdevencieesetcwssensesssveeeesness ery 
Port E1izaABETH. Chamber of Commerce. Twenty-| The Chamber of 
fourth Annual Report of the Committee for 18838.... Commerce 
Jamaica. Annual Report of the Registrar-General for | The Registrar-Gene- 
the year ended 30th September, 1888. ol. .........0.... ral 
Mauritius. Mauritius Civil List, 1889. 8vo................. ee ag ed 
Natal—. 


Report of the Collector of Customs for 1888. Fol. ....) 
Shipping and Trade Returns for the six months ended 
Beet RIE TPED 1 PRMD Nato esshiccsesseccresssseonvensovesneosaieses 





R. I. Finnemore, 
Ksq., J.P., Durban 


DursBan. Chamber of Commerce. Annual Reports 
for the twenty-second and twenty-third years, 1887 

. and 1888. 2 parts, 8vo. Durban, 1888-89 ............ 

New Zealand— 

Reports of Geological Explorations during 1887-88. 
PR AP AA BOCHIOMA SL SSS: <5.....02.2..0:c00dsseassersesnsencvencevess 

Twenty-third Annual Report on the Colonial Museum + 
and Laboratory, with List of Donations and Deposits he 
ade ven der saincsnneyacovnndngs sorsnyy evunee? Ss 


The Colonial Mu- 


seum, Wellington 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 
| 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Queensland. Supplement to the Government eae The Registrar-Gene- 
(containing Vital Statistics). Nos. 13,37, and 64, 1889 ral 


the—, with Appendices, relative to Import Duties, Ke. | Trinidad 


Trinidad. Trade and Taxes Commission. [Minutes of | Hl, J. Olepkakuae 
I Ye) a aso: en PR EPERS 


Victoria— 


Gold-Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining Regis- | The Department of | 


trars for the quarter ended 31st March, 1889. Plans. Mines 
Statistical Register of the Colony— 
1887. Parts 3. Interchange. 6. Production. 7. 


Law, Crime, &c. 9. Social Condition ............ Nis tase 
1888. Parts 1. Blue Book. 3. Population. 4, | ee eee ee 
Pinance, & 0, (01... dees) ee ee ee r a Ri ti Ahk is 
Trades Unions. Third Annual Report for 1888, | ames) Sr 
with an Appendix  1..:..-cciiesseeees eee 
Report of the Trustees of the Public Library, ew | Tho leases 
and National Gallery of Victoria for 1887 ................ sighs 


Journal of the Bankers’ Institute of Australasia. No.| J. J. Fenton, Esq., 
34, June; 1889 20s eacsscsste abeavescesess sce eerage eee ean Melbourne 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 

Army Medical Department. Report for 1887, with 
Appendix.” Vol. xxix.' . 8Y0. «.:1..:.0-02ee ae 

Army Veterinary Department. Annual Statistical and] Dr. George Fleming, 
General Report for 1888...- Fol. ...7.iascuee eee i C.B. 

Customs. Thirty-third Report of the Commissioners 
of Customs for the year ended 31st March, 1889. 


i The Department 


The Secretary of the 


[C-5840.] 1889 scicsssessccien steven eal oo eee poh 
Board of Trade Journal. July—Sept., 1889...........0 5 
Railway Returns for the United Kingdom for 1888. 

[ C-5859,] | 1889......-:sessesssctUchne ee 


Statistical Abstract for the principal and other Foreign 


| 
Countries in each year from 1877 to 1886-87. 15th r The Board ot ti 


Number. ; [C-5606.] 1889 .....chic ones Father eae 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. June— | 
August, 1889 » \..:iccewisdescacassnutss ever aaa an 4 
England— 


Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 


other great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Gece The Registrar-Cenee 


MUM DELS) - .eccdiccasscadvecpdcsccecsacsee ety PeccNee eens eee 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births and al of neta 
Deaths to June, 1889. No. 162 cccccccesssssesecveeeees SH 

British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 2 parts, | The Trustees of the 
AGO. LS BO nssssasscsnenetuestadncessetele bape none n Museum 

Lonpon. Report on the Sanitary Condition of the] The Board of Works 
Wandsworth District during 1888. 80. vc. for the District 


BirmineHam. Report on the Health of the City for 
1888 ; also on the Proceedings taken under the Act | The Medical Officer 
for the prevention of Adulteration of Articles of of Health 
Food and Drink. Map and diagram, 8vo. 1889 .... 


ee ee eee ee ad 
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Donations —Contd. 





] 
Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions— Conid. 
Treland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- | 
BREE ee CULTOMG HUTMNOLS) eine ce ssseseesonsttet cnet Ree Pere cee 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to March, Births and at at Ay Tea ae 
Weasnetow une S60, ONO. 102 ois.t ic cceiccssscescseecties rer ae 

Twenty-fifth Detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- 

General of Ireland for 1888. [C-5844.] 1889 .... J 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns.) 1889 . The Registrar-Gene- 


Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages ral of Scotland 
for the quarter ending 30th June, 1889. No. 138... 





(d) Authors, &c. 
ee E 2h Bh ah utr 
Boccarpo (G.). Le condizioni presenti dell’ Economia 

Nazionale. Discorsi del Senatore—, pronunziati nelle 
sedute dei 17 e 23 giugno 1889 del Senato del Regno. P 
PE COAG BOSS nese... ces%c-assenvanssovserederconsesaseodens 
Bourne (STEPHEN). Index-Numbers as applied aa 
the Statistics of Imports and Exports. 3 pp., 8vo. me 
Oe acon oe eccedeiceladccsieseveccesssaseeceoiss 
BrRacHELLI (Dr. H. F.). Statistische Skizze der Oster- 
_reichisch-Ungarischen Monarchie. Zwélfte verbesserte 
Mae mOOD.,.o¥0- betp7zig, 1889... 0... 
BusuHeEtt (S. W.). Specimens of ancient Chinese Paper 


Money. 9pp., plates, 8vo. Peking, 1889................0... 3: 
Cuisnorm (GrorGE G.). Handbook of Commercial } 
Geography. x + 515 pp., maps, 8vo. 1889.0... z 


CuRIsTIE (JAMES). Cholera Epidemics in East Africa. | 
An account of the several diffusions of the disease in | 
that Country from 1821 till 1872, with an outline of | The Sanitary Insti- 
the Geography, Ethnology, and Trade connections of | tute 
the regions through which the Epidemics passed. | 
rere aS OVO8 LSTO......0..:0cs-0- 808 nceecesenees J 

Datta VOLTA (Rrccarpo). Commemorazione di John | F 
rignieot DD, OyO.) Firenze, TSSD ..2........2.10...c0--+-00- i Pubes nebo: 

Dorsey (Hpwarp Barzs). English and American re faye ahs ea 
Railroads Compared. Second Edition. 142 pp., plates, Tea Cake 
ay NSC MSY flor ccc5 deter evesoe nese esecsgersorsasicesense- fee tt ta 

EDWARDS (ArtEN). The Bankruptcy Act, 1883, and 
its Operation and Administration in Birmingham. The Author 
Be ON OM LOO aetcetteben voces secnncssncenrsecversensesecsheosecestoonses 

FELL (ARTHUR). Die Handelsmarine und Seeschiffahrt 
Oesterreich-Ungarns in den Jahren 1877, 1886, und 
1887, verglichen mit einigen anderen Staaten. 27 pp. 
a Eo BTN acs cia vnvesvasecseskostsosnertovn cevecsaassvaeedeves 

Fenton (James J.). Fuller’s Calculating Slide Ha: 
PERSON MOLDOUEN CS TESS i .ii.scececcseecescanssssscesorterenes 


The Author 


ye 
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Donations—COontd. 





Donations. ; By whom Presented. 





(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Garland (N. Surrey)— 
Compilation of the Laws, and Amendments thereto, 
relating to Building Societies, Loan Companies, 
Joint Stock Companies, and Interest on Mortgages... 
as passed by the Dominion Parliament and the 
several Provincial Legislatures... 8 + 416 pp., ; 
Sv0.” Ottawa, 1882.50. nee pect 
Parliamentary Directory and Statistical Guide com- 
piled for the use of Parliament. Sixth Session, 
Third Parliament. First edition. 16 + 247 pp., 


plates, 8vo. Ottawa,’1885 °*.....s...:.s.asedeocteeoeeoeeennee 
Gisson (GrorGE R.). The Stock Exchanges of London, 
Paris, and New York. A Comparison. 125 pp., plates, 5 
8vo.. New -York,:1889% &..4.0:..::0:- scones desecrate 


GRAETZER (Dr. J.).  Lebensbilder hervorragender 
schlesischer Aertze aus den letzten vier Jahrhunderten. } The Publisher 
4+ 222 pp:, 8vo. Breslau, 1889...............ssseuescer avers 
Grimsuaw (THomas W.). Child Mortality in Dublin. ] » 
19 pp, 8vo. Dublin, 1889) \su.cctawisescn thes 
Hacearp (F. T.). [Life Saving Processes applied to 


Railway Travelling.|” Sheet. 1889 | i. 2)eivweuaee 4: 
Hanssen (C. J:). Reform in Pyrological Terms and 
Calculations. Sheet:- [889 in. (hisses ee _ a 


Henry (James). Aeneidea; or Critical, Exegetical, and 
Aesthetical Remarks on the Aeneis... Vol. ii (in 
3 parts), 8vo. “Dublin, 1881-89 .°2)..c.eussece ae eee 
Israrxt (B.). Die Feuerversicherungs-Gesellschaften ) 
in Oesterreich-Ungarn wihrend der Jahre 1878-87. + The Author 
14 pp., vo; Wien, 1889. 22 vcr! aoe seer cee . 
JEFFERDS (M. R.). How to Decrease Railway Rates 
and Increase Dividends thereby. 4 pp., 4to. 1889 a 
JOHNSON (GEORGE). Johnson’s Graphic Statistics of 2 
Canada. vili + 80 pp. of diagrams, 8vo. Ottawa, > N.S. Garland, Esq. 
PT888)} ecissidhweniitias ian ee 
Lrvassrvr (E.). La Population Frangaise. Histoire de ) 
la Population avant 1789 et Demographie de la France | 
comparée a celle des autres Nations au xix° Siécle, pré- | The Author 
cédée d’une Introduction sur la Statistique. Tome i. 
iv + 468 pp., maps and diagrams, 8vo. Paris, 1889... 
PaRKER-Ruopves (C. E.). Our Daily Water Supply. 


The Trustees of the 
Author 


39 


x91 +10 pp., 8v0:), 1887 ..i0...ceanee oe ? 
RaBino (J.). De la Progression de la Dette Egyptienne. 

41 ‘pp., Svo. “le Caire; 18895... veccenisace eee es 
RAFFALOVICH (ARTHUR). L’ Année Economique 1888-89. 

279 pp., Svo. *Paris, 1889 ...3...Bssaneninele eee dy 


the Iron and Coal Trades. Report of an inquiry made 
for the Toynbee Trustees. vii + 39 pp., 8vo. 1889.... 
Watras (Leon). Eléments d’Economie Politique nbs 


Sortey (W.R.). Mining Royalties and their effect ach 


2° edition, revue, corrigée et augmentée. xxiv + 528 pp., 
diagrams, 8vo. Lausanne, 1889 ......... jini Riptng eee 
Wright (Carroll D.)\— 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration. 173 pp., 8vo. 
Boston, 1881;\.:...s.iressciehbsessudel ee 
Manual of Distributive Co-operation. 111 pp., 8vo. , 
Boston, 1885" ..,.ccssscvsss<ssvtsscevioes eee enee eae ea 


9) 








1889. ] | _ Additions to the Library. eee. 


Donations— Contd. 
Se SD 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
_ Wright (Carroll D.)— Contd. 
Problems of the Census. 23 pp., 8vo. Boston, 1887 

The Study of Statistics in Colleges. 21 pp., 8vo. $ The Author 

ahs essse cs shescsetsseevéelecdnesedecesece 

Year-Book of Commerce, The. An Annual Statistical 

Volume of Reference... Compiled under the autho- 
rity of the London Chamber of Commerce, and edited + 
_by Kenric B. Murray. First year. xi + 292 pp., 8vo. | 
ey ee cecae cy i deascssudeccesscsecvecsossenseeseee =) 


Messrs. Cassell and 
Co., Limited 





(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Cobden Club— 
Report of the Annual Meeting of the Club. 1889 .... 
Leaflet 79. Free Trade in New South Wales and $ The Club 


IP PRGCCHIOIN Bie VICCOTIA. | LSS9  ...c.cccccccevecccescssocessecoesecs 
Hast India Association. Journal. Vol. xxi, Nos. 2 and 3. Roary 
ey ee Neral os inca csedeesadecedecsecesdasarsscsoocsdesacs The Association 
an Val eer Poet 2) ue Tanta 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. July, 1889... - 


Institution of Ciwil Engineers— 
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Ar the opening of this, the Fifty-Sixth Session of the Society, 
it is pleasing to be able to congratulate you on its continued 
prosperity. The number of members who joined during the last 
session was 97, while the loss from all causes was 75. We have to 
lament an unusually heavy death roll, having lost 24 Ordinary 
Fellows since the opening of the last session—of whom no less than 
ten had joined in the current decade—and one Honorary Fellow. Of 
those in that list who took an active part in the work of the Society, 
the senior was Mr. T. R. Edmonds, who was elected in 1836, and 
served on the council in 1838 and 1839. He read two papers in 
1837 on-the mortality of England and Sweden, which were published 
in the Proceedings, and a paper on the “ Statistics of Health,” at 
the meeting of the International Congress in London in 1860. 
Lord Addington, then Mr. J. G. Hubbard, was elected in 1853, and 
was a member of council in 1855; he was the author of several 
pamphlets on Currency and Income Tax, but did not contribute 
anything to the Journal of the Society. Mr. W. L. Sargant was 
elected a Fellow in 1860. He served on the council in 1867, and 
contributed six papers to the Journal, four of which had been read 
at the meetings of the Society. He was the author of several 
works on educational and economical subjects. Mr. Robert Baxter 
joined the Society in 1876, and was elected a member of council in 
the same year. He read a paper on the currency laws, which will 
be found in the 39th volume of the Journal. Mr. W. Westgarth 
joined also in 1876. He was the author of several works on the 
Colony of Victoria, to which he emigrated in 1840, and where he 
resided for many years; his last volume, entitled “ Half a Century 
“of Australian Progress, a Personal Retrospect,” gives an account 
of a visit made by him to the colony last year, and published only a 
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few months before his death. He read several papers at the meet- 
ings of the British Association, on subjects connected with capital, 
and one in 1864 on the Statistics of Crime in Australia, which has 
been published in our Jowrnal. [am informed, by a good authority 
on the subject, that his works on Australia are thoroughly reliable. 
He was one of the founders and the first Chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Melbourne. Mr. Richard Valpy received an 
appointment in the Board of Trade in 1841, on the reorganisation 
of the statistical department under Mr. Porter. In 1842 he was 
elected a Fellow of this Society, and served on the Council during 
eight years between 1854 and 1876. He was sent as a delegate 
from the British Government to four of the International Statistical 
Congresses held abroad, those at Brussels, Paris, Berlin, and the 
Hague, and took an active part in that which was held in London 
in 1860. Mr. Valpy, after having been for some years chief of the 
statistical and commercial department, and comptroller of the corn 
returns at the Board of Trade, retired in 1876 from the public 
service. He did not subsequently attend the meetings or take an 
active part in the work of the Society, chiefly, I believe, on account 
of his sight and hearing having become impaired, the former not 
improbably a result of his unintermitting work; but I know that 
to the last he continued to take an interest in our’ prosperity. 
Twelve papers by Mr. Valpy have been published in the Society’s 
Journal, several of which had been prepared for, and read at, the 
meetings of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, in addition to which six communications by him appear in — 
the reports of several of the statistical congresses, four of which, as 
already stated, he attended in an official capacity. Mr. Valpy 
was a most valuable public servant, one of those men who discharge 
their duties with zeal, intelligence, and perseverance, but the value 
of whose work,.owing to their unassuming character and absence 


of self assertion, is too often overlooked by the higher authorities, 


and as a result left unacknowledged and unrewarded, 

During the period which has elapsed since our last meeting 
here, an important statistical reunion has taken place in Paris—the 
second meeting of the International Statistical Institute. It may 
be in the recollection of many of you, that on the occasion of the 
celebration of the jubilee of this Society, measures were taken to 
found an International Society, limited in number, and consisting, 
as far as possible, of men of all nations who had specially directed 
their attention to the method of statistical inquiry, and were 
recognised as experts in its application. It was felt by those who 
had studied the subject, that there was a marked need of some 
medium of intercommunication between the statisticians widely 
scattered over the world, with a view to obtain a greater amount of | 
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uniformity in the mode of collecting numerical data on the various 
subjects open t6é investigation, and thereby secure the very desirable 
means of accurate comparison of the results in all the different 
countries. This had previously been to some extent effected by the 
various statistical congresses held at intervals between 1853, when 
the first met at Brussels, and the last in 1876, at Budapest; but 
owing in some degree to their unwieldy size, and also perhaps to 
the semi-official position they had attained, which rendered it 
difficult on the part of the Governments of some of the countries to 
decline carrying out the measures recommended by them, even 
when it would have been inexpedient or injurious to adopt them, 
these congresses had become unsuited to the purpose for which they 
were in the first instance intended. ‘They had, in fact, developed 
into charming social international reunions, but had lost their 
quality of counsellors on the means of accurate statistical investi- 
gation. For these and other reasons they were discontinued, and 
it was believed that the desired results might be more surely and 
satisfactorily obtained by a smaller body of practical experts—a 
limited hive of working bees. Chiefly to our esteemed president, 
Sir Rawson Rawson, and the lamented M. Neumann Spallart, the 
consummation of this idea, in the formation of the International 

Statistical Institute, is due. In 1887 the Institute held its first 
meeting at Rome, when a considerable amount of preliminary 
_ work was done, and committees were formed to prepare reports 
and gather information on various subjects which had been brought 
before the meeting. It was decided on that occasion that the 
second meeting should be held in Paris this year, as the great 
exhibition would be sure to form an additional attraction to the 
members to attend. The reunion accordingly took place on the 
2nd September, and lasted four days. And here I may be permitted 
to express the thanks of the members for the kind, the liberal, and 
efficient assistance afforded by the French Government. Although 
the Institute had no official status, it was granted the use of rooms 
in the Ministry of Commerce, and received much valuable aid in 
the form of secretarial work and printing. It appears to me to be 
one of the great advantages of this new organisation, that while it 
has enrolled among its members a large number of distinguished 
men, holding high positions under their respective Governments 
and municipalities, it has no official connection with, or de- 
pendence upon, any of the Governments. It is therefore free to 
exercise an independent judgment on the -yarious subjects brought 
under its consideration ; and although its recommendations may lose 
somewhat of the weight attaching to official prestige, it is free from 
the restraint which is an inevitable consequence of such connection. 
At the recent meeting of the Institute there was ’ larger attendance 
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of members from England than from any other country, France of 
course excepted. Your Society was well represented by two past 
Presidents, Sir Rawson Rawson and Mr. Giffen, one of your Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Mouat, your three Honorary Secretaries, Mr. J. B. 
Martin, Mr. Bateman, and Major Craigie, and your President. 
T'he meetings were presided over by Sir Rawson Rawson, assisted 
by M. Levasseur, Vice-President, Signor Bodio, the Secretary and 
Mr. J. B. Martin, the Treasurer. The Congress was opened by an 
address from M. Parmentier, as representing M. Tirard, the 
President of the Council of the French Republic, who was unavoid- 
ably prevented attending, in which he gave a cordial welcome to 
the members, and expressed the warm interest felt by the Govern- 
ment in the labours of the Institute. Sir Rawson Rawson then 
delivered the opening address, in which he enumerated briefly the 
principal statistical works which had been published in each country 
since the meeting at Rome in 1887, and referred feelingly to the - 
losses which the Institute had sustained by the death of some of 
its most eminent members, and notably of Professors Neumann 
Spallart and Leone Levi. At the afternoon meeting M. Juglar read 
a sketch of the new edition of his work on commercial crises in 
France, England, Germany, and the United States, in which he 
has continued his researches on the subject up to the latest date. 
This was followed by a report by Mr. Bateman, on the work of 
the Labour Bureau of the Board of Trade, giving the substance 
of the information published, or in course of publication, respecting 
the condition of the working classes. M. Denis gave similar 
information regarding the workmen in Belgium, with a special 
reference to their wages and food. Major Craigie then brought up 
the report of the committee on landed property and agricultural 
holdings; and M. Gimel read an interesting communication on the 
division of landed property in France before and after 1793. In 
both these subjects, as in most others before the Congress, the 
advantage of discussing the bases of statistical investigation so 
as to render possible an accurate comparison of the results obtained 
in the various countries, is very apparent. Questions of labour 
and prices are no longer confined to one country, but a constant 
comparison is being made of the rewards obtained by labour in 
this country with those of the Continent or the United States, 
and comparisons made on insufficient data or misleading bases 
are worth less than nothing. In like manner there is a constant — 
discussion of the productive results arrived at by large and small 
holdings in agriculture. Here also there is much doubtful ground 
to be cleared before accurate bases for the comparison of different 
countries can be obtained. In connection with the discussion 
of labour and economical questions, the tables and diagrams of 
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prices and transactions in Mr. Juglar’s book, to which we have 
already referred, are most interesting and valuable. 

The morning meeting on the 3rd was chiefly occupied with the 
reading and discussion of the reports of committees appointed 
at Rome, that on prices and the index number by Messrs. J. B. 
Martin and Inglis Palgrave, and that on improving the basis of 
trade statistics in different countries, and thereby securing a 
greater uniformity in them, by Mr. Bateman. M. Kiaer (Norway) 
brought up the very technical and difficult question of tonnage 
measurement, and a committee was appointed to consider it, a 
better method, surely, than attempting to settle the best system 
by discussion of the whole Congress. The President then read the 
report of the Committee on the Classification of Statistical Biblio- 
graphy. At the afternoon meeting M. Fournier de Flaix communi- 
cated a paper on the statistics of the religions of the world, in 
which he attempted to prove too much from the very unsatisfactory 
data available on the subject. M. Levasseur then read a report on 
the methods and results of the statistics of primary education, 
and obtained the appointment of a committee to consider the best 
system of collecting these in a form suitable for comparison. M. 
Levasseur, at a subsequent meeting, presented his ‘“ Petit Atlas 
Général,” by which he has endeavoured to introduce into the 
course of instruction in the schools some of the results of statistics. 

The morning meeting of the 4th, after a report by M. Yvernés 
on the means of rendering uniform the criminal statistics, was 
chiefly occupied with a memoir by M. Cheysson, on the means of 
obtaining uniformity in the statistical returns of transport of 
passengers and goods by the principal means of conveyance in 
different countries. He showed how much in advance the French 
are in their returns of the traffic not only of their canals, but also 
their roads, on which it is counted seven times a-year, and its 
weight estimated by skilled enumerators. The coasting trade 
also is classed by distance, so that the 100 tons, say of coal, carried 
from one port to another 100 miles distant, is rightly set down 
as of equal importance as regards transport with the 1,000 tons 
taken 10 miles, the distance between two adjacent ports. At the 
afternoon meeting papers on the economic condition of Italy, 
Belgium, and France were read by MM. Bodio, Leemans, and 
Loua, each of them an authority on the statistics of his own 
country, and M. Korosi (Austria-Hungary) submitted a propo- 
sition relative to the rectification of the computation of the 
mortality of large towns. The committees on agricultural holdings 
and trade statistics also held prolonged sittings to discuss and 
settle the limits of their inquiries. 

On the 5th September a valuable and interesting paper on 
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strikes in France from 1874-85 was read by M. Turquan. A 
practical paper followed by Dr. J. Bertillon, drawing attention 
to the various classifications of trades and professions adopted 
by different countries in taking the census of the populations, 
and the advantage which would arise from the adoption of an 
international arrangement, which would permit of an accurate 
comparison of these classes in different nations and their various 
subdivisions. Instead of the usual afternoon meeting, the mem- 
bers of the Institute, after a reception at the Hotel de Ville 
by Dr. Chautemps, the President of the Municipal Council, 
assembled at the Palais de Justice, where, through the kindness 
of M. Bertillon, they had a clear and interesting explanation of 
the system adopted by the police of Paris for the identification of 
persons who have been previously convicted (récidivistes). This 
is effected by a combination of anthropometric measurements and 
photographic portraiture. The anthropometric system consists in 
taking, recording, and classifying certain measurements. These 
include the height, the length of the body when seated, the length 
of the arms extended (l’envergure), the length of the head, the 
breadth of the head above the ears, the length of the forearm 
(coudée), the length of the middle finger and of the little finger, 
the length of the foot, the length and the breadth of the external 
ear. Hach of these measurements is arranged in three subdivisions, 
those above the average, under the average, and of the average, 
and thus classified are deposited in the Office of the Prefecture of 
Police. Two photographic portraits are also taken, one in profile 
and the other of the front face slightly turned to the right, and on 
the back of these are recorded, with the precision of anatomical 
descriptions, any special marks such as tattooing, cicatrices of cuts, 
colour of the eyes, or similar aids to identification. When a 
prisoner who denies any previous conviction is brought to the 
Prefecture, and all the required measurements have been recorded, 
a process occupying only about seven minutes in the hands of 
the skilled staff, by the process of eliminating from each group 
the two subdivisions which do not agree with his measurements, 
the cards are quickly reduced to a very small number in which 
the various measurements correspond with those now taken, and 
there will probably remain not a dozen out of the 100,000 in the 
office to be identified by the photograph. A practical example was 
given of the working of the system by the identification of a man 
who had been apprehended the previous night on a charge of 
theft, and who resolutely denied all previous acquaintance with 
the criminal police. In a very brief space of time—probably not 
exceeding ten minutes—the whole process of measurement and 
examination was completed, and the man’s photograph produced 
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from the bureau. He at once admitted his identity as having 
been convicted under a different name, the use of which, however, 
he stated he had discontinued for the last two years ! 

In addition to the measurements, it is necessary also to take 
into consideration the apparent age of the accused, for, especially 
with the younger ones, considerable changes occur in the lapse of 
afew years. The results obtained by this joint process of anthro- 
pometry and photography are very remarkable, first as regards 
the certainty with which habitual criminals may be identified, and 
secondly, the very short time required for the identification. 
M. Bertillon has published an account of the working of the 
service d identification which is well deserving of study by those 
interested in criminal statistics, and he has added to it several 
tables drawn up from the documents in his bureau. It must not, 
however, be forgotten that these tables apply exclusively to 
Frenchmen, and that although affording interesting data for 
comparison with other anthropometrical tables, they cannot be 
adopted as a basis for observations relating to other peoples. The 
practical benefit derived from this method of identification may, 
to some extent, be estimated by the fact that in 1888, of 31,849 
prisoners examined, 615 were thus discovered to be old offenders 
(récidivistes), passing under new names. Before the introduction 
of this system there were from 200 to 300 prisoners annually 
recognised, after condemnation, to have been already convicted. In 
1888 there were only 14 persons thus detected, and of these 10 had 
not been previously measured, so that 4 only appeared to have 
escaped identification on arrest. Hxception has been taken to this 
system of examination as being ‘‘ painful as well as unsportsman- 
‘“‘ like,” in fact, destroying one of the chances of a criminal to 
escape from so much at least of his punishment as might fairly be 
awarded on the ground of “ habit and repute;” but surely it is in 
the interest of society—at least of the well doing and law abiding 
portion of it—that the judge should always be in possession of the 
full facts bearing upon the case and likely to influence him in 
determining the nature and amount of the punishment. This 
principle is acted upon in this country at present so far as the 
identification can be effected by the memory of the various prison 
officials, which may often fail or even be injuriously wrong, and by 
photographs, but it would surely be much better to have the aid 
of a nearly infallible method of identification. The result of the 
examination should be kept inviolably secret till the magistrate or 
the jury, as the case may be, has recorded a verdict, and if the 
prisoner is acquitted, the document should be at once destroyed. 
In this manner the possibility of an unfair prejudice, while the case 
is under trial, would be avoided, while in the event of a conviction 
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the advantage to the community arising from the recognition of 
the offender would be secured. The propriety of destroying the 
record in case of an acquittal is too obvious to require comment. 

The meeting of the 6th September was devoted to the business 
of nominating committees to investigate various subjects and 
report to the next meeting of the Institute, which is to be held at 
Vienna in 1891, and in the re-election unanimously of the office 
bearers, with the addition of M. J. Lexis, as a vice-president. A cor- 
dial invitation from Washington to hold an extraordinary meeting 
there in 1892, on the occasion of the celebration of the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of America, was received, but the 
decision upon it was deferred to the next meeting of the Institute. 

I have confined my remarks hitherto to the details of business of 
the Congress. I should fail grievously did I omit to record also the 
hospitality and kindness which were extended to us. The members 
were entertained at one of the exhibition banquets given by M. 
Tirard, the Premier and Minister of Commerce of the French 
Republic, and at luncheon at the Hétel des Travaux Publics, by 
M. Yves Guyot, the Minister of Public Works; and the foreign 
members were invited to dinner by M. Levasseur, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute. Banquets were also given by the Société 
d’Economie Politique, and the Statistical Society of Paris, at which 
discussions on social and economical subjects followed the gastro- . 
nomic portion of the entertainment. At the latter of these banquets, 
the toast of the Royal Statistical Society of London was drunk with 
much enthusiasm. On the day after the conclusion of our meeting, — 
M. Hiffel personally conducted those of the members who were 
able to attend over the remarkable tower which bears his name, 
and explained to them various matters connected with its con- 
struction. 

I may be permitted to express my belief that good work was 
done at the Congress, and my sincere hope that its labours may, 
from year to year, tend to promote the realisation of a system of 
uniformity in the statistical documents of the civilised world. 

I am sure it is unnecessary to say to the Fellows of this Society, 
that much of the success of the meeting was due to the tact, zeal, 
and courtesy of its excellent President, our past President and 
Honorary Vice-President, Sir Rawson Rawson. 

In concluding this notice of the meeting of the Tnabitebey I 
must express my thanks to Mr. Bateman for the kind assistance he 
has given me in preparing it, and especially for having placed at 
my disposal the notes he took from day to day of the proceedings. 

In the earlier years of this Society a system existed of the 
appointment of committees to conduct investigations on special 
Subjects, and report the results to the Society. I find from the 
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Proceedings and Jowrnals that between 1536 and 1843 seven reports 
of such committees were read and discussed at the meetings of the 
Society, and six were published in the Jowrnal without being read. 
The system was however then discontinued, probably, as stated by 
Dr. Mouat in his history of the Society, for the double reason : 
first, “that by attempting too much the committees had accom- 
bfighad little,” and “it was felt and found that a body of earnest 

“ juquirers 7 with limited funds, and still more limited leisure at its 
‘‘ command, was unable to cope successfully with the vast amount 

‘“‘ of material which it was necessary to gather together, examine, 
‘“‘and analyse.” ‘The second reason was that private individuals 
and public bodies and the State itself instituted and carried out 
investigations of great interest and value, and took up some por- 
tions of the work with means and instruments which no Society 
could command. 

These reasons are no less cogent now than they were five and 
forty years ago. Statistics have much more official recognition and 
support, and it is, | think, a characteristic of this country that 
private enterprise organises and executes many undertakings which 
elsewhere would be left to a department or bureau. I cannot 
adduce a better instance of this than the scheme of which the 
recently published volume of “‘ Life and Labour in East London” by 
Mr. Charles Booth, one of our Vice-Presidents, is the first instal- 
ment. Of all the problems created by the social and economical 
revolutions of the past hundred years, those involved in the growth 
and condition of London are perhaps the hardest to solve and the 
most imperative in their demands for an answer. The air is full 
of cries of distress and of proposed remedies, but before the one 
can be adequately relieved, or the other finally accepted, a full 
knowledge of the circumstances and conditions should be obtained 
and recorded. ‘T'o vague clamour and to sentimental generalities 
the application of figures is an invaluable test, and although the 
use of them is not new, certainly they have never yet been applied 
to the poverty and employment of poorer London so comprehen- 
sively, so efficiently, or with such judicial impartiality. The 
working of the London School Board has created a large body of 
trained official visitors, who are required to register and keep in 
sight every family living in the smaller houses in their districts 
and having children of school age. Of this machinery Mr. Booth 
has availed himself, and has checked his information by every 
other means in his power, with the aid of charitable workers and 
of various organisations. No one would, I am sure, be more ready 
than the author of the scheme himself to admit its shortcomings, 
Poverty is too complex to be completely described by drawing up a 
simple table, or explained by adding two and two together, and 
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its moral elements and its financial elements do not necessarily 
coincide. But these difficulties only enhance the supreme merit 
of having converted the project into an accomplished fact; the 
poverty of London has been narrowly localised, its extent dis- 
covered, its intensities gauged and differentiated ; a method which 
had never before been attempted has now been applied to the 
largest, and therefore least manageable, city in the world. ‘The 
problem has been stated in black and white, and whatever may, or 
may not, be done towards its solution, the science of statistics has 
been rightly and usefully employed in clearing the ground for the 
labours of other and less exact sciences. 

Yor the reasons already stated, 1t may be inexpedient to revert to 
the system of committees, but there is one special work to which I 
think this method of co-operation might be advantageously applied 
to meet a great want, that of a handbook or guide to workers in 
the various branches of statistics. Of its value in the preparation 
of a work of a similar character, a noteworthy example is to be 
found in the ‘‘ Hints to Travellers, Scientific and General,” 
prepared for the Council of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Hach article in that volume has been treated by one or more 
experts, and the whole edited by two distinguished Fellows, with © 
the most satisfactory results. Nearly forty years ago the Harl of 
Harrowby, in a presidential address delivered to this Society, 
dwelt upon the importance of educating the country at large in 
the principles of statistics and the proper mode of conducting 
statistical inquiries, but although since that period the knowledge 
of the science has greatly extended, as yet we have no good 
elementary work in which these principles are laid down. Of the 
need for some such instruction every one who has worked much 
at the subject must have had abundant experience. Within the 
last few weeks the following instance has come under my notice. 
Inthe Twelfth Report of the Commissioners of Prisons, just issued, 
a table is given showing the number of cases of insanity in local 
prisons from 1862 to 1889. The last column of the table is headed 
‘“ cases of insanity per 1,000 per annum,” and these are correctly 
given. But there is a second series of figures in the same column 
of which the following account is given in the report: “If the 
“numbers and the proportions are taken for periods of five years 
‘since and including 1885, and for corresponding periods of five 
‘years before that year, it will be seen that the number of lunatics _ 
‘sent to prison has enormously increased since that year.’ The 
figures in the column are I presume, the “proportions” here 
alluded to. They have not however been obtained from the 
numbers, but by adding together the ratios of five years—ratios, 
it may be observed, of unequal quantities—and are supposed to 
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represent something; what that really is Iam unable to say. The 
_ table gives a ratio of gi*5 per 1,000 for the last quinquennium, 

while if calculated from the figures in the table, it is only 18°15 
per 1,000. The error of endeavouring to obtain results from 
operating with ratios instead of the actual numbers is, I regret 
to think, very prevalent, and one of which it is often exceedingly 
difficult to convince those who are unaccustomed to figures, and I 
have no doubt this must be the experience of many of you. In his 
work on penological and preventive principles, Mr. Tallack, the 
Secretary of the Howard Association, remarks: “ As regards the 
“ statistics of crime and prisons, 1t may be observed, that the 
‘‘ measure of imperfection which is more or less inherent in all 
“ matters pertaining to humanity, is apt to be somewhat specially 
“ characteristic of this class of figures.” After a notice of some of 
the difficulties arising from want of uniformity of basis for statis- 
tical calculations, he says: ‘“‘ Hence the whole question of interna- 
“tional statistics, especially in regard to {penal matters, must 
“be regarded as essentially defective, and of merely elementary 
‘* development from the point of view of mathematical accuracy.” 
In June next an International Penitentiary Congress will be held at 
St. Petersburg, at which I think this important point may be fully 
discussed, and steps taken to remedy, so far as possible, the defects 
in the system of prison returns. Our Society will, I hope, be 
represented at the Congress by Dr. Mouat and Mr. J. B. Martin, 
but it is a matter for regret that our Government have as yet 
taken no steps to send a delegate to take part in the proceedings, 
and that the native land of John Howard, the great reformer of 
prisons, should alone of the European nations fail to take part 
in the discussion of a question of such importance as that of the 
best means of diminishing crime by prevention, repression, and 
reformation. 

Another instance of an error, but of a different kind, will be 
found in the annual report of the Sanitary Commissioner with 
the Government of India, for 1887. In Section III, the native 
army, it is stated that “The total mortality was less, as usual, 
“than. among Huropean troops ”” Nowthe ratio of 
the total deaths of the native troops amounted to 18°17, or omitting 
those on active service in Upper Burma, to 15°06 per 1,000, while 
that of the Huropean army was only 14°11 per 1,000, Upper 
Burma being also omitted. In none of the last seven years has the 
ratio been so low in the native as in the European army, except in 
1884, when it was 0°34 under it. The erroneous statement referred 
to has arisen from the Sanitary Commissioner having omitted in 
his comparison to take cognisance of the deaths which occurred 
among men absent from their corps on furlough or for other causes. 
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This is no new error in army statistics, for I remember that when 
the report of the Royal Commission of 1857, on the sanitary con- 
dition of the army, was presented to Parliament, Captain Annesley, 
the member for Cavan, and an officer of the Scots Fusilier Guards, 
took exception to the statement in it of the death-rate of the 
Guards as 19°5 per 1,000. He moved in the House, an address for 
a report by the Medical Officers of the Guards, which, he stated, 
showed the correct ratio to be little more than half that amount, 
and General Codrington, who for many years commanded one of the 
regiments, stated that “the returns of mortality from the medical 
‘“‘ officers of the Guards for the fifteen years, showed an average 
“of only about 15 per 1,000, while the return in the report 
‘“‘ showed twenty or twenty-one.” This return was granted, with 
some slight modification in the form, and when laid on the table of 
the House it showed the deaths to have been 20 per 1,000, or 
higher than stated by the Commission. The original error on the 
part of the medical officers was the omission of men who had died 
on sick furlough, and the later discrepancy from their having 
included the deaths of some invalids from the battalions then in 
Canada, which ought to have been excluded from the death roll of 
the battalions serving at home. 

It is right to state that the returns in the appendix to the 
Indian report show the number of deaths of men absent from 
their corps, and also afford the means of making the necessary 
correction of the strength, but one result of the mode in which the 
ratios are given in the report, is that, in the volume of “ Statistical 
‘““ Abstracts” presented annually to Parliament, the death-rate of 
native troops is invariably mis-stated, being merely that of the 
men present with their corps. There is, however, one important 
defect in the Indian returns, the causes of death of the men absent 
from their corps are in no instance given, and as they amount to 
one-fourth of the whole, this must materially affect any deductions 
as to the relative influence of different classes of diseases upon 
the death-rate. There should be no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary information on this point, and I trust the subject will 
receive the consideration of the Indian military authorities. I may 
observe that this defect existed, though in a less degree, in the | 
earlier medical returns of the troops at home, but was easily 
rectified when attention was called to it. 

Such instances as these, occurring in important official docu- 
ments, may, I think, be taken as proofs of the need for some 
instruction being given in the principles which must be observed 
in statistical inquiries to ensure accuracy and render them of 
practical value. ; 

There is probably no science which has made more rapid 
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progress during the last thirty years, or been more thoroughly 
popularised, than sanitary science. The legislative provision for 
the notification of cases of infectious disease, for their removal 
from crowded dwellings and isolation in hospitals or other estab- 
lishments suitable for their treatment; the introduction of sanitary 
supervision in the erection of buildings; in the removal of excreta; 
in the supply of wholesome water, its distribution, and its protec- 
tion from contamination, are all evidences of the awakening of a 
large class of the people to the importance of those questions 
which relate to public health. The results which have been 
obtained in the knowledge of the causes of epidemic diseases, such 
as diphtheria, scarlatina, enteric fever, &c., and the means by 
which their propagation may be restrained, and in the reduction in 
the death-rates of the general population, and still more of various 
special classes, which has followed the adoption of restrictive 
measures, are highly satisfactory evidence of the value of such 
inquiries and of the application of sanitary science to the affairs 
of daily life. But in the satisfaction which has been expressed at 
these results, it seems to me that one important factor in the work 
has been greatly overlooked, that while paans have been sung in 
honour of sanitary science, little or nothing has been said of the 
services rendered by statistics in the investigations into the causes 
of the epidemics and the extent of their ravages; and yet it is 
upon the information so acquired that the labours of the sanitary 
reformers have been based, and it is by statistics that the success 
and value of the sanitary work is measured; they in fact act the 
part of a mariner’s compass to the sanitarian. For statistics we 
claim the credit of being the solid foundation on which the fabric 
of public sanitation has been established, by which the success or 
failure of the various works undertaken have been measured, and 
the results brought from the hazy atmosphere of conjecture into 
the clear light of certainty. I have been induced to touch upon. 
this question because so much credit has been claiinned—and justly 
claimed—for the important services performed as regards the public 
health, while the labours of those who have contributed largely to 
these results have been practically ignored, and the means of 
acquiring correct data on which to found sanitary legislation and 
sanitary works have been lost sight of, or at least left without 
acknowledgment. That this is no imaginary picture, that the 
credit due to the early labourer is oft times claimed by those who, 
coming late into the field, have reaped the honour attaching to the 
results of the work of those who have gone before, is unfortunately 
too true. We have a remarkable instance of it in army sanitation. 
So late as 1883 Mr. (now Sir Edwin) Chadwick stated at a meeting 
of the Sanitary Institute: ‘‘ There has been a continual neglect of 
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“ sanitary experience in the army down to the present time.” But 
in making that statement he seems to have entirely ignored the 
work of the Army Medical Department for the preceding sixty-five 
years. On the termination of the Peninsular War Dr. McGrigor, 
who had been the principal medical officer of the British forces — 
under the Duke of Wellington, was appointed Director-General of 
the Army Medical Department. With that remarkable prevision 
which characterised his official career, he established, and by 
degrees improved, a series of returns in which were recorded the 
chief data relating to the health of the troops in the various 
British possessions, and the circumstances, local and general, by 
which it was likely to be affected in each. In this manner all 
special outbreaks of disease were brought to his notice, and many 
improvements were introduced which seemed desirable to increase 
the efficiency of the troops. But no general scheme of inquiry 
into the condition of the army as a whole, or even into that of 
large sections of it, was adopted, owing, I believe, to the difficulty 
of obtaining an adequate office establishment to work out what 
then appeared to the financial authorities to be a merely scientific 
professional investigation. In 1835, however, in connection with 
an inquiry into colonial expenditure, some information was required 
with regard to the expense incurred in replacing soldiers who 
died or were invalided. The Secretary at War, Lord Howick (the 
present venerable Earl Grey), fortunately entrusted the inquiry to 
Dr. Henry Marshall, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, with whom, for 
this purpose, Lieutenant Tulloch, 45th Regiment, was associated. 

While engaged in this work Dr. Marshall became aware of the 
amount of valuable information contained in the accumulated 
medical returns of the preceding twenty years, and obtamed Lord 
Howick’s authority to extend the inquiry to a more general 
investigation of the health of the troops at home and in all the 
colonies. In the following year, upon the retirement of Dr. Marshall 
on account of his health, I was nominated by Sir James MeGrigor 
to carry on the work with Lieutenant Tulloch. In 1838 we pre- 

sented a report upon the West Indies; in 1839, upon the sickness, 

mortality and invaliding of the troops in the United Kingdom, 

Mediterranean, and British America; in 1840, upon those in 
Western Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, St. Helena, and Mauritius; 

and in 1841, upon those in Ceylon, the Tenasserim Provinces, and 
the Burmese empire. With each of these volumes we drew up a 
précis of the measures which appeared to us necessary, or likely to 

improve the health of the troops. Although it was not deemed. 
advisable by the authorities to publish these recommendations in — 
our reports, many of them were carried into effect, with marked 
benefit to the soldiers, but others were neglected or put off till a 
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more convenient season on account of the expense which they 
would have involved. On the completion of the first volume, we 
prepared a form of sanitary report to be forwarded annually to the 
Secretary at War, through the military authorities, by the principal 
medical officer on each foreign station. In this manner some of the 
_ defects in the original medical returns were remedied, especially 
as regarded the strength of the troops, the number daily sick in 
hospital, and the omission of deaths which occurred out of hospital. 
The principal medical officer was also required to report how far, 
in his opinion, the sickness and mortality had been affected by 
1, the duty and employment of the troops; 2, the barrack and 
hospital accommodation; 3, the duty; 4, crime and punishment; 
5, intemperance. In 1848 a second series of the reports on the 
health of the army was commenced by Sir A. Tulloch and myself, 
comprising the ten years in continuation of the first series, and 
in 1853 the first volume, including the United Kingdom, Mediter- 
ranean, and British America, was published. The outbreak of 
the Crimean War put an end to our labours in this direction. 

Iam not aware of any previous work in which the important 
question of the health of bodies of troops on a large scale has been 
attempted to be investigated by the numerical method, but the 
example thus set was soon followed. In 1840 the first volume of 
Statistical Reports on the Health of the Navy was published ; in 
1842 that of the Army of the United States, and in the same year a 
general topographical and statistical account of each of the Military 
Divisions of the Madras Presidency. In 1847, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sykes read to this Society a report on the “ Vital Statistics of the 
‘Hast India Company’s Army in India, Eurapean, and Native,” 
which he had drawn up from data supplied to him from official 
sources in India. The French Government, impressed with the 
importance of the results obtained by the statistical method of 
investigation, applied it in 1847 to the study of the sanitary 
condition of the army horses, and commenced a valuable series of 
annual reports on that subject. For political reasons the system 
was not extended to the investigation of the health of the men of 
the army till 1864. Our Government, on the other hand, did not 
apply it to the horses, or if they did, at least did not publish any 
results till 1882, when the first of a series of annual reports by 
Dr. Fleming, the able head of the veterinary department, appeared. 
In 1876 a report on the Sanitary Statistics of the Italian Army, 
and in 1880, a Statistical Health Report of the Royal Prussian 
Army, and the XIIIth (Royal Wiirtemberg) Army Corps, were 
published by their respective Governments. 

On the reorganisation of our Army Medical Service, in 
accordance with the recommendation of Sidney Herbert’s Com- 
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mission, statistical and sanitary branches were established at the 
head-quarters of the Department, and since 1859 annual reports by 
the Heads of these branches have been presented to Parliament and 
published. It is difficult therefore to understand how Sir Edwin 
Chadwick could have brought such a serious charge of “ continual 
‘“‘ neglect” against the medical officers. The history of Army vital 
statistics, which I have just given you, shows that, so far from 
their being laggards, they have for upwards of half-a-century been 
well to the front in quickly, steadily, but unobtrusively carrying 
on a great statistical and sanitary work. A remark made by 
Lord Panmure in the House of Lords, while defending the War 
Department against some unfavourable comments which had been 
made on it, applies very forcibly to the sanitary work of the 
medical officers: “ Because all has been done unostentatiously, the 
‘‘yublic have taken no notice of it, and are quite in ignorance of 
“the vast improvements which have taken place in the condition of 
‘the soldier.’’? 
I feel that some apology may be necessary for the prominence 
I have given to a work in which I was for many years personally 
concerned. I should not have done so had I not felt it to be my 
duty to clear my old brother officers from an unfounded charge 
preferred by so highly esteemed an authority on sanitary questions. 
In estimating the sanitary work of the Army medical officers, it 
must not be forgotten that they had no power to carry out any of 
their recommendations, however urgent the need might be. They 
could but recommend; the adoption of the proposed measures 
depended first upon the approval of the military authorities, and 
secondly on the sanction of the Treasury to incur the necessary 
expenditure. The last was by no means easily obtained during 
the period to which I have referred, as the importance of sanitary 
measures was much under-estimated, and public opinion had not 
been sufficiently educated to be brought to bear upon the 
Government on such questions. In the Army estimates for the 
present year a sum of 10,000/. has been taken for the improve- 
ment of the Royal Barracks, Dublin. Had a recommendation been 
made for such an expenditure in those days, it would have been 
treated as a flight of fancy, and the hope of its realisation as a 
dream of Utopia. Many of the suggested sanitary works were 
shelved with the stereotyped answer that they would be considered 
with the next year’s estimates, a date which often—to judge by 
the results—seems to have been synonymous with the mafana of 
the Spaniard, or the Greek kalends. In 1858 Colonel Knox stated 
in the House of Commons, that “he himself had every session 
“called the attention ef the House to the unsatisfactory state of 
1 «* Hansard,’? March, 1858. 
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“the barrack accommodation in the metropolis, but hitherto 
“ without avail; ”’ and Colonel Pennant said, ‘“ that the expenditure 
“necessary for the substitution of new barracks...... was then 
‘““ objected to on the plea that it was proposed to build gorgeous 
‘“ palaces for the troops.” 

In my inaugural address last year, I called attention to the 
possible risk of loss from the fraudulent personation of post office 
annuitants, and the necessity for some check in the way of identi- 
fication, to prevent, or, if they existed, to detect such cases. I 
also referred to certain returns in the report of the Postmaster- 
General, as, in the absence of detailed information respecting the 
means of identification, strengthening the case for a careful and 
searching inquiry into the subject. Jl forwarded a copy of the 
address to the Postmaster-General, the Right Honourable Cecil 
Raikes, who referred the question involved to the Receiver- and 
Accountant-General for inquiry and report. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Raikes, 1 was favoured with a copy of the report, from 
which I think it only an act of justice to the department to quote 
the following extract: “As regards the annuitants paid through 
“¢ the Post Office, special inquiries are made periodically to ascertain 
“ that the persons receiving the annuities are the persons entitled 
‘to them, and under the arrangement for paying annuities through 
“the Savings Bank Deposit Accounts, the signature for each pay- 
“ment is compared by an experienced officer with a known 
“‘ sionature of the annuitant, and a further check is applied by the 
*“‘ paying officer. Further, a system of check is maintained by the 
‘‘ preparation of special returns for the quinquennial valuations 
“ required by Statute, at which time any excessive duration of an 
“annuity would necessarily be detected.” These arrangements 
appear to be well adapted to the purpose, but I would still suggest 
- the advantage of an additional check in the form of a yearly, or 
possibly a quinquennial, return of the mortality by ages. This 
could be prepared without much additional labour or expense, from 
the special returns necessary for the quinquennial valuation 
required by Statute. A publication of the results would tend 
materially to strengthen the public confidence in that Department 
of the Post Office, and to make known its value as a means of 
securing a stated income after attaining any specified age, or of 
making provision for the survivors when the bread earner is taken 
away. With regard to the results shown by the returns to which 
I had referred as possibly connected with fraudulent personation, 
Mr. Cardin, the Receiver- and Accountant-General, points out that 
they are a consequence of ‘Mr. Fawcett’s Act of 1882, which 
*‘ increased the maximum amount for which an annuity could be 
“ sranted from 5o0/. to 100l., and decreased the minimum amount 
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‘‘ for which an insurance policy could be issued from 20/. to 5/. . 
‘Tt is obvious that the effect of such legislation would be to pro- 
“duce just the result pointed out by Dr. Balfour.” It may be in 
the recollection of the Fellows that I specially guarded myself by 
pointing out that it was impossible, in the absence of details, to 
draw any definite conclusion from the figures which I had quoted. 
Now that these details have been furnished, it appears to me to 
give additional point to the subject I had just before been discuss- 
ing—the necessity for ascertaining the ceteris paribus before 
instituting a comparison of the results for two different periods. 
With reference to the Army pensioners who are now paid by means 
of Post Office Army Money Orders, Mr. Cardin states that the War 
Office Committee, of which he was a member, in view of the danger 
of personation, arranged special forms of certificate of identity, 
and reported that, ‘‘It is not proposed to dispense with the 
‘“‘ ordinary personal inspection by the officer of each pensioner, &c., 
‘‘once a-year; and it is suggested that the most convenient time 
“for such inspection will be that now fixed for the medical 
“examination of the Army Reserve.” But the recent financial 
regulations issued from the War Office respecting the payment, 
seem to involve the impossibility of such personal inspection, as 
‘“‘the pensioners will, without reference to their place of abode, be 
““naid by” certain paymasters detailed in the circular. So far as 
the pensioners from infantry regiments are concerned, the identifi- 
cation may be effected by the paymasters of regimental districts, 
but as regards the other branches of the service this would be 
impossible, unless there are regulations which have not been 
promulgated requiring a personal inspection of them by some 
officer of the district in which they reside. Under any circum- 
stances, however, it would be an additional security, at least against 
any extensive fraudulent personation, such as was practised under 
the old Chelsea arrangements, if tables of mortality by ages 
were periodically prepared and published. It appears to me that 
such a document should be established for all persons drawing pay 
on the non-effective lists of the various branches of the public 
service. Much has been said lately in Parliament on the subject 
of the steady progressive increase of the non-effective estimates, it 
seems very desirable that every available measure should be adopted 
to prevent fraudulent personation. I place very little confidence in 
the security afforded by declarations and similar documents, unless 
conjoined with some system of personal identification, and such 
check as may be derived from a periodical statistical examination 
of the results as shown in the death-rate at the different ages. 
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Str Rawson Rawson, in proposing the thanks of the Society to 
the President for his interesting and suggestive address, said he 
should very much like to send some parts of it, under cover, to the 
different departments of Her Majesty’s Government. It might not 
produce much useful result, but it would communicate to those 
concerned with the matters which the President had dealt with, 
their view of some small oversights on the part of the administra- 
tion. He could confirm what had been said as to the early action 
of the Army Department with reference to attempts to improve 
the sanitary condition of the military stations. He remembered 
the intense gratification with which the Society in 1835, 1836, and 
1838 received the reports of Captain, afterwards Sir Alexander, 
Tulloch, and of their President Dr. Balfour, upon this question, 
and seeing that the President had traced the successive action of the 
military authorities towards conducting those inquiries from one 
station to another, he believed that the remark of their estimable 
friend Sir Edwin Chadwick was really made in forgetfulness of 
what had been done by those upon whom the responsibility rested. 
No doubt Dr. Balfour would join in the opinion that not half had 
been done that ought to have been done. He (Sir Rawson Rawson) 
could state from his own knowledge, that the difficulty in the 
colonies was not to get from the military and medical authorities 
in the several colonies a statement of what ought to be done, but 
to get from the treasury the authority to do it. Year after year 
they were told that no doubt a thing ought to be done, but it was 
of no use bringing it forward, for the money would not be voted. 
It had been an astonishment to him as a public servant, that ina 
country which was not a poor country, and which was well served 
by its public officers, confidence was not placed in the subordinates 
of the public service, and that if it was a question of money, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stepped in and refused to give the 
amounts required. Consequently the health of their troops, the 
credit of their Government and the welfare of the men who 
were protecting the interests of the country, were neglected from 
an indisposition to spend a comparatively small amount for 
executing those changes which were really necessary, and were 
represented to the Home authorities upon substantial and reliable 
authority. He had therfore heard with great pleasure the vindica- 
tion which the President had offered of the military and medical 
authorities at the different out stations. The account given of 
the International Statistical Institute in Paris was exceedingly 
interesting. What passed there had been very fully and accurately 
stated, and he (Sir Rawson Rawson) believed that the action of 
that institute was likely to contribute very materially to the 
advancement of statistical science and knowledge, not only 
throughout Hurope, but throughout the world. It must have 
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been most gratifying to those who took part, as it was to himself, 
to see the sympathy and earnestness which was displayed by those 
present, drawn as they were from all the countries of the world, 
many of them most distinguished by their position and their 
writings, and to observe the cordiality with which they united to 
consider and arrange measures for promoting uniformity in 
statistics in their different countries. In 1891 they hoped to meet 
in Vienna, and they had an invitation from the United States for 
1892. Although that did not fall in with their arrangement for 
biennial meetings, he hoped they might be able to arrange for a 
special meeting in the United States in that year, and if the 
experience of the past four years was not contradicted by that 
of the next two, he could assure the members that the opera- 
tions of the institute were likely to be exceedingly beneficial in 
promoting the progress of statistics in the different countries of 
the world. He thanked Dr. Balfour for bringing this matter 
before them, and was sure that those present would cordially 
unite in the expression of thanks for a most interesting and 
valuable address. 


Mr. F. Henpriks, V.P., in seconding the resolution of thanks, 
said, although it was not in consonance with the rules of etiquette 
in scientific societies to discuss a presidential address, he might 
perhaps be allowed to glance very briefly at the chief topics men- 
tioned therein. The first point was the evidence it afforded of the 
great interest taken on the continent and throughout the world 
generally in statistics. This seemed to offer a very full contradic- 
tion to a remark in the current number of the “‘ Quarterly Review,” — 
that ‘‘few people take much interest in statistics.” He believed 
the time was approaching when the public would care more and 
more for them, and they might, as a Society, congratulate them- 
selves upon having, for more than half a century, worked in a 
direction the fruits of which were now being reaped for the benefit 
of the world at large. Coming to the second part of the address, 
which referred particularly to military sanitation and the vital 
statistics of the army, it had been most gratifying, and especially 
to the older members of the Society, to hear so able and generous 
a vindication of the part taken by former Presidents and Fellows 
in connection with that subject. They all remembered with 
pleasure the great labours in this branch of statistics of their 
friend the late Sir Alexander Tulloch and others, and although 
Dr. Balfour's modesty had prevented his explaining how large a 
share he had had, not only in the initiation, but also in the carrying 
out of great improvements, still they could not but feel grateful to 
him for so concise, and yet so convincing, a sketch of the progress 
which had been continuously made in that direction. They hoped 
that Dr. Balfour would be long spared to continue his exertions in 
that regard. The paper was exceedingly intéresting, showing as it — 
did not only the science of a statistician, but also the special 
knowledge of an actuary, brought to bear in really establishing — 
sound statistical methods. There were some of their old members 
who used to deal with these subjects, but did not proceed upon 
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correct actuarial principles: they did not understand that it was 
always a question of ratio, and that they must follow out not 
only the number of deaths, but also get accurate information of 
the number of the “exposed to risk.” Dr. Balfour had always 
been very careful to arrange his results from accurately calculated 
proportions, and to eliminate all disturbing elements. He had also 
pointed out the necessity of following out the mortality in the 
troops when they were not on the active foreign or colonial list, 
but had returned to their homes, because it was thoroughly well 
known and ascertained that the effect of many tropical diseases to 
_ which soldiers were exposed in their service abroad, continued to 
be felt for some years after their return to England. That was a 
most important point to remember in any investigation into the 
rate of mortality in the army derived from service in tropical or 
other special climates. 
The resolution was carried by acclamation. 


The Prestpent expressed his thanks for the vote, and the © 
Society adjourned. 
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At the meeting of the British Association which was held at 
Cambridge about a quarter of a century ago, Jevons submitted to 
this section a “general mathematical theory of political economy,” 
which, as he himself records, was ‘received without a word of 
“interest or belief.” I propose to consider the justice of the 
unfavourable verdict which our predecessors appear to have passed 
on the mathematical method introduced by Jevons. 

There is some difficulty in discussing so abstruse a subject in this 
place. Jt is as if one should discourse on the advantages of 
classical education on an occasion on which it might seem pedantic 
to cite the learned languages. I shall evade this difficulty by 
addressing to students some appended notes,’ which, like the boy 
of proverb, are to be seen, not heard. 

The cardinal article of Jevons’s theory is that the value in 
exchange of a commodity measures, or corresponds to, the utility 
of the least useful portion of that commodity. What a person pays 
per month or year for a sack or ton of coal is not what he would 
be willing to give for the same rather than be without fuel 


1 The appended notes are referred to by letters of the alphabet, thus: (a). 
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altogether. Rather the price is proportioned to the advantage 
which the consumer expects from the portion which he could best 
dispense with—to the “‘final utility,” in Jevons’s happy phrase. 

I shall not be expected here to dwell on a subject which has 
been elucidated in treatises of world-wide reputation, such as those 
of Professors Marshall, Sidgwick, Walker, and I would add 
Professor Nicholson’s article on Value in the “ Encyclopedia 
“ Britannica.” 'Those writers seem to present what I may call the 
economical kernel of Jevons’s theory divested of the mathematical 
shell in which it was originally enclosed ; whereas my object is to 
consider the use of that shell: whether it is to be regarded as 
a protection or an encumbrance. | 

I may begin by removing an objection which the mere state- 
ment of the question raises. The idea of reducing human actions 
to mathematical rule may present itself to common sense as absurd. 
One is reminded of Swift’s “‘ Laputa,” where the beef was cut into 
rhomboids and the pudding into a cycloid, and the tailor constructed 
a very ill-fitting suit by means of rule and compasses. It should 
be understood, however, that the new method of economical 
reasoning does not claim more precision than what has long been 
conceded to another department of science applied to human 
affairs, namely, Statistics. It is now a commonplace that actions 
such as suicide and marriage, springing from the most capricious 
motives, and in respect of which the conduct of individuals most 
defies prediction, may yet, when taken in the aggregate, be 
regarded as constant and uniform. The advantage of what has 
been called the law of large numbers may equally be enjoyed ave a 
theory which deals with markets and combinations, 

But, indeed, even the limited degree of arithmetical precision 
which is proper to statistical generalisations need not be claimed by 
our mathematical method rightly understood. It is concerned with 
quantity, indeed, but not necessarily with number. It is not so 
much a political arithmetic as a sort of economical algebra, in 
which the problem is not to find a and y in terms of given quan- 
tities, but rather to discover loose quantitative relations of the form : 
# is greater or less than y; and increases or decreases with the 
increase of 2. 

Such is the character of what may be called perhaps the leading 
proposition in this calculus, namely, the mathematical theory of 
Supply and Demand. The use of a curve introduced by Cournot 
to represent the amount of a commodity offered, or demanded, at 
any particular price, supplemented by Jevons’s theory of final 
utility (a), does not indeed determine what price will rule in any 
market. But it assists us in conjecturing the direction and general 
character of the effect which changes in the condition or require- 
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ments of the parties will produce. For example, in the case of 
international trade the various effects of a tax or other impediment, 
which most students find it so difficult to trace in Mill’s laborious 
chapters, are visible almost at a glance by the aid of the mathe- 
matical instrument (b). It takes Professor Sidgwick a good many 
words to convey by way of a particular instance that it is possible 
for a nation by a judiciously regulated tariff to benefit itself at the 
expense of the foreigner. The truth in its generality is more 
clearly contemplated by the aid of diagrams such as those employed 
by the eminent mathematical economists Messrs. Auspitz and 
Lieben (¢). 

There seems to be a natural affinity between the phenomena of 
supply and demand and some of the fundamental conceptions of 
mathematics, such as the relation between function and variable,’ 
between the ordinate of a curve and the corresponding abscissa,’ 
and the first principles of the differential calculus, especially in its 
application to the determination of maxwma and minima. The 
principle of Hquilibrium is almost as dominant in what Jevons 
called the mechanics of utility as in natural philosophy itself (d). 
In so many instances does mathematical science supply to political 
economy what Whewell would have called “appropriate and clear ”’ 
conceptions. Their use might, perhaps, be illustrated by comparing 
—however fancifully, and si parva licet componere magnis—the ad- 
vance in economics which Jevons initiated or continued to the 
advance in mathematics which the higher method invented by Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton appears to have effected. Algabra and 
geometry are to ordinary language in political economy somewhat 
as quaternions are to ordinary algebraic geometry in mathematical 
physics; if we accept the view of the latter relation which has 
been given by a very competent judge, Clerk Maxwell. ‘I am 
“convinced,” he says, “that the introduction of the ideas as 
“ distinguished from the operations and methods of quaternions 
‘“ will be of great use in the study of all parts of our subject, and 
“especially ... where we have to deal with a number of physical 
“ quantities, the relations of which to each other can be expressed 
“far more simply by a few expressions of Hamilton’s than by the 
‘ ordinary equations.”* This is the spirit in which, the economist 


? The treating as constant what is variable, e.g., supply, margin, wages-fund, 
is the source of most of the fallacies in political economy. 

* For instance, the two meanings of increased demand—which Mr. Sidgwick 
has contrasted as the rise and the extension of demand—are most easily and with 
least liability to logomachy distinguished as the variation of an ordinate (1) due 
to the displacement of the curve, the abscissa not varying, or (2) corresponding to 
an increment of the abscissa, the curve being undisturbed. 

* Clerk Maxwell, “ Electricity and Magnetism,” Art. 10. He says in the con- 
text, “As the methods of Descartes are still the most familiar to students of 
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should employ mathematics—“ the ideas as distinguished from the 
“‘ operations and methods.”’ 

In considering the above given, and indeed any concrete 
instances, it is hardly possible to keep to what may be called the 
simplest type of supply and demand, the ideal market in which 
we contemplate only two groups of competitors and only two 
articles of exchange: say, gold for corn, or any other quid pro quo. 
In general, and especially when considering what rates of exchange 
tend to rule in an average of transactions, it is proper to take into 
account that the dealings in one market will affect those in another. 
If the entrepreneur has less to pay for machinery, ceteris paribus, 
he will be able to offer more on the labour market. Thus we 
obtain the idea of a system of markets mutually dependent. In 
a general view of this correlation it is not necessary to distinguish 
whether the state of one part is connected as cause or effect 
with the other parts of the system. As Professor Marshall says :° 
** Just as the motion of every body in the solar system affects and 
‘is affected by the motion of every other, so it is with the 
“elements of the problem of political economy” (e). 

This conception of mutually dependent positions is one in 
which minds disciplined in mathematical physics seem peculiarly 
apt to acquiesce. In other quarters there may be observed a rest- 
less anxiety to determine which of the variables in a system of 
markets is to be regarded as determining or regulating the others. 
In one of the principal economic journals there has lately been 
a pretty stiff controversy on the question which of the parties 
in the distribution of the national produce may be regarded as 
“residual claimants upon the product of industry ;”° whether it 
is the working class which occupies this preferential position, or if 
the “‘real keystone of the arch”’ is interest. Such questions 
certainly admit of a meaning, and probably of an answer. But 
they will probably appear of secondary importance to those who 
accept, as the first approximation to a correct view of the subject, 
the principle of mutual dependence—what may be called the 
Copernican theory of distribution, in which one variable is not 
_more determined by another than the other is by that one (f ). 

} Among the factors of this economic equilibrium I have not as 
yet explicitly included cost of production. Rather, the system of 
markets which so far I have had in view is that which would 


* science, and as they are really the most useful for purposes of calculation, we 
** shall express all our results in the Cartesian form.” Compare Professor Mar- 
shall’s dictum with respect to the use of the vulgar tongue in economic reasonings, 
cited below, p. 551. 

5 In a remarkable review of Jevons’s Theory in the ‘“‘ Academy ”’ of 1st April, 
1872. 

6 « Quarterly Journal of Economics,” 1887, p. 287; 1888, p. 9. 
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arise if all the articles of exchange were periodically rained down 
like manna upon the several proprietors, and each individual 
sought to maximise his advantage according to the law of final 
utility. But now we must observe that self-interest does not 
operate only in this fashion. We must take account of efforts and 
sacrifices. 

Here again the language of symbol and diagram is better 
suited than the popular terminology to express the general idea 
that all things are in flux, and that the fluxions are inter-dependent. 
In Professor Marshall’s words, ‘“‘as a rule, the cost of production 
“of a thing is not fixed; the amount produced and its normal 
‘‘ value are to be regarded as determined simultaneously under the 
‘‘ action of economic laws. It, then, is incorrect so say, as Ricardo 
“ did, that cost of production alone determine values; but it 
‘is no less incorrect to make utility alone, as others have 
“‘ done, the basis of value.”* Among those who may have gone 
astray in the latter sense, who, in their recoil from Scylla, are 
at least sailing dangerously near Charybdis, may be placed the 
important Austrian school, who have rediscovered and restated 
the theory of final utility without the aid of mathematical expres- 
sion. To amplify a figure suggested by one of them,® let us 
figure the hard conditions of industrial hfe by the austerity of a 
schoolmaster who, in order to cultivate patience and fortitude in 
his scholars, should distribute among them certain rewards—it 
might be toys and sweets—in return for certain amounts of fatigue 
and pain endured. Thus the cost of procuring a marble might be 
writing out twenty lines, the cost of a top standing half an hour in 
the stocks. Supposing exchange to be set up among the members 
of the youthful population, free competition being assumed, there 
would theoretically arise an equilibrium of trade in which the 
value of each article would correspond to its final utility. That 
is, if a top exchanged for ten marbles, it might be expected that 
each boy would prize the last top about as highly as the last decade 
of marbles which he thought fit to purchase. So far final utility 
might be regarded as the regulating principle. 

But it is equally true that the final dis-utilities of the 
exchanged articles will be equal. If a top is worth ten marbles, 
we are entitled to expect such an adjustment of trade that each and 


7 «Economics of Industry,” p. 148. 

8 Of. Professor Béhm Bawerk : “Es kann ein Erzieher einem Knaben, um ihn 
“gegen Weheleidigkeit abzuhirten, fiir die tapfere, freiwillige Erduldung von 
“ Schmerzen ein sehnlich begehrtes Spielzung in Aussicht stellen. So untergeord- 
“ net das Vorkommen solcher Falle auch sein mag, so wichtig ist es fiir die Theorie 
“ festzustellen, dass Arbeit und Arbeitsplage doch nicht der einzige Umstand ist, 
fant den sich... die Wertschitzung gritinden kann.”—“ Konrad’s Jahrbuch,” 
1866, p. 43. 
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every boy would as soon stand in the stocks half an hour as write 
out two hundred lines—the cost of ten marbles at twenty lines per 
marble. 

To be sure final utility may be conceived as operating by itself 
without reference to cost of production, as we tacitly assumed in 
our first paragraphs. Whereas the converse conception of a traffic 
in discommodities® has less place in real life. 

But it is not worth while weighing the two principles against 
each other, in vacuo, so to speak, and abstracting the real circum- 
stances by which each is differently modified. As these are intro- 
duced the balance wil! oscillate now in favour of one side, now of 
the other; perhaps leaving it ultimately uncertain whether cost of 
production or final utility is the more helpful in the explanation 
of economic phenomena. 

For instance, in our allegory let us introduce the supposition 
that there is only one variety of cost—say the common labour of 
writing out verses. If now the authorities fix twenty lines as the 
cost of a marble, and two hundred as the cost of a top, it is pre- 
dictable that a top will be worth ten marbles. It is equally true, 
indeed, now as before, that the final utility of a top will be equal 
to the final utility of ten marbles. But the latter proposition, 
though equally true, is not equally useful. For it does not afford 
the simple and exact method of prediction which is obtained by 
the Ricardian view upon the supposition made. But then the 
supposition that there is only one variety of sacrifice is not always 
appropriate. And even if it were appropriate, it might not be 
helpful when we introduce the condition that the cost of procuring 
each article is not fixed definitely, but varies increasingly or de- 
creasingly with the amount procured. Thus the cost of the first 
marble given out might be twenty lines; of the next marble, 
twenty-one lines; with an equally varying scale for tops. Upon 
this supposition the two propositions that value corresponds to 
final utility and also final disutility might be equally true, bunt 
equally useless for the purpose of prediction. 

Again, it may be that a man is freer to vary the extent of his 
expenditure than the duration of his work (g). The final dis- 
utility experienced by the secretary of the Association during its 


9 Suppose our allegorical schoolmaster should discontinue the system of rewards, 
and prefer to cultivate diligence by requiring each boy from time to time to bring 
up a certain number of lines, written out—whether by himself or another would 
not be scrutinised—or to be responsible for the cleaning of a window, after the 
manner of Mr. Squeers’s practical method. In the traffic of discommodities which 
would be set up on this supposition the (negative) value of each article of exchange 
would be measured solely by its disutility. However, it must be admitted, I think, 
that this latter hypothesis is rather more absurd than the former abstraction—with 
reference to real life at least; for, as it happens, the traffic in impositions more 
nearly resembles what is said to occur in actual schools, 
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meetings must be fearful. For it is not open to him to terminate 
at pleasure his day’s work, as if he were employed by the piece. 
He would not, however, have accepted the office unless the advan- 
tages, less by all the trouble, were at least as great as in any other 
position open to him. Now this equation of the net advantages in 
different occupations is—co-ordinately and (in a mathematical 
sense) simultaneously with the equation of final utility for different 
kinds of expenditure—a condition of normal economic equilibrium 
(h). Yet again, the free play of this tendency is impeded by the 
existence of ‘ non-competing groups.” 

I cannot be expected here to enumerate all the conditions of 
economic equilibrium. For a complete exposition of the com- 
plexities, at which I have thought it necessary to glance, I must 


refer to the second book of Professor Sidgwick’s ‘ Political — 


99 


‘““ Heonomy.” It will be evident to his readers”* that what may be 
called the general economic problem of several trading bodies 
distributing and exchanging inter se under the influence of self- 
interest, and in a régime of competition, is much more hopelessly 
dificult than the as yet imperfectly solved dynamical problem 
of several material bodies acting on each other wm vacuo. When 
Gossen, the predecessor of Jevons as exponent of the law of final 
utility, compares that principle to the law of gravitation, and the 
character of our science to that of astronomy, he betrays a parental 
partiality. A truer, though still too flattering, comparison would 


be afforded by some very immature and imperfect specimens of 


physics, say the theory of fluid motion applied to the problems of 
house ventilation. 


There is a certain resemblance between the uniformity of. 


pressure to which the jostling particles of a gas tend, and the unity 
of price which is apt to result from the play of competition. As 
the architect is guided by studying the laws according to which 
air flows, so it will help the builder of economic theory to have 


10 There occurs to me only one point at which the use of mathematical illustra- 
tions more complicated than those which I have referred to in my first two head- 


ings would conduce to the apprehension of Mr. Sidgwick’s theorems. I allude to 


his repeated statement that, not only in international trade, as Mill pointed out, 
but also in trade in general, there may be several rates of exchange at which the 
supply just takes off the demand. This statement, taken without reservation, goes 
the Jength of destroying the prestige which is now attached to competition. Pro- 
fessor Marshall in an important passage recommends arbitrators and combmations 
to imitate tle method of a celebrated engineer, who, in order to make a breakwater, 
first ascertained the slope at which a bank of stones would naturally be arranged 
under the action of the waves, and then let down stones so as to form such a 
slope (‘* Economics of Industry,” p. 215). Now, if gravitation acted sometimes 
vertically and sometimes at an angle of 45°, if the forces of competition tended to 
two distinct positions of equilibrium, the construction of the economic breakwater 
would become arbitrary. It is important, therefore, to show the limits of Professor 
Sidgwick’s theory. See the appended note (J). 


¥en 
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mastered the principle of movement towards equilibrium. But 
even in the material constructions practice is apt to lag far behind 
theory, as every reader in the British Museum knows. Much less 
are we able to predict what currents will flow between the 
different compartments of the industrial system. We know so 
imperfectly the coefficient of fluid friction, and the other con- 
ditions of the general problem: what compartments may be 
regarded as completely isolated and hermetically sealed, which 
partitions are porous and permeable. 

Indeed there has been noticed one mode of competition, which 
it does not seem easy or helpful to represent by physical analogies— 
the transference from one occupation to another, the equation of 
net advantages or total utilities in different employments; indus- 
trial as distinguished by Cairnes from commercial competition. 
The latter operation appears to me to admit much better of 
mathematical expression than the former, which is not so well 
represented by the equilibrium of a physical system.” Accordingly 
the equation of net advantages has been judiciously omitted by 
Jevons in his formulation of the cost of production. And the 
Helvetian Jevons, as we may call Professor Walras, appears to 
have altogether made abstraction of the cost of production con- 
sidered as importing sacrifice and effort. 

Professor Walras, illustrating the operation of a simple market, 
supposes each dealer, before going to market, to write down his 
scale of requirements—how much he would be willing to buy or sell 
at each price. From these data it would be easy to calculate 
beforehand the rate of exchange which would prevail in the 
market formed by those individuals. But, when we advance from 
the simplest, type of market to the complexities introduced by 
division of labour, it is seen to be no longer a straightforward 
problem in algebra or geometry, given the natures of all the 
parties, to find the terms to which they will come. Here, even if 
we imagine ourselves in possession of numerical data for the 
motives acting on each individual, we could hardly conceive it 
possible to deduce a@ priori the position of equilibrium towards 
which a system so complicated tends. 

Accordingly it may be doubted whether the direct use of mathe- 
matical formule extends into the region of concrete phenomena 
much below the height of abstraction to which Jevons has confined 
himself. However, the formulation of more complicated problems 

1 Commercial competition might be likened to a system of lakes flowing into 
each other; industrial competition to a system of vessels so communicating by 
means of valves, that when the level in one exceeded that of another to a certain 
extent, then per saltwm a considerable portion of the contents of that one (a finite 


difference as compared with the differentials of the open system) is discharged into 
the other. 
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has still a negative use, as teaching the Socratic lesson that no 
exact science is attainable. As Dupuit, one of the greatest of 
Jevons’s mathematical predecessors, points out, “Quand on ne 
“ peut savoir une chose, c’est déja beaucoup que de savoir qu’on 
‘ne gait rien.”’” If, he says, the early theorists, instead of 
formulating the balance of trade, had confined themselves to 
declaring the question above their powers, they would probably 
have done a greater service than the successors who refuted them. 
So Cournot, referring to his own mathematical treatment of 
economics, ‘“‘ Aussi nos modestes prétensions étaient-elles non 
‘“‘ @accroitre de beaucoup la domaine de la science proprement dite, 
“mais plutdt de montrer (ce qui a bien aussi son utilité) tout ce 
‘‘que nous manque pour donner la solution vraiment scientitique 
“ de questions que la polémique quotidienne tranche hardiment.’’® 
Similarly Jevons says,“ ‘‘one advantage of the theory of economics, 
‘“ carefully studied, will be to make us very careful in our con- 
‘‘ clusions when the matter is not of the simplest possible nature.” 

In the vineyard of science to perform the part of a pruning- 
hook is an honourable function; and a very necessary one in this 
age of luxuriant speculation, when novel theories teem in so many 
new economic journals. I give in the appended notes an example 
of. this corrective process applied to a theory of great worth and 
authority, and concerning the most vital interests, such as the 
relations of employer and employed, and the socialistic attack 
on capital (7). In directing this weapon of criticism against 
Professor. Walker, I act upon the Miltonic rule for selecting an 


adversary : 
« Best with the best, more glory will be won, 
Or less be lost.” 


In the preceding remarks | have had in view, as presumably 
most favourable to computation, the case of bargains in which 
there is competition on both sides. It is now to be added that 
the mathematical method is nearly as applicable to a régime of 
monopoly. Here Cournot, rather than Jevons, is our guide. 
Cournot’s masterly analysis of the dealings between a monopolist 
seller and a number of buyers competing against each other has 
been copied out of mathematics into the vulgar tongue by many 
well known writers, and need not here be repeated (k). 

It is in this department perhaps that we can best answer 
Cairnes’s challenge to Jevons to produce any proposition discovered 
by the mathematical method which is not discoverable by ordinary 
reasoning. Not, indeed, that the economist is bound to answer 

12 « Annales des Ponts et Chaussées,” 1844, p. 372. 


13 «© Revue Sommaire.”’ 


44 «Theory of Political Economy,” p. 157, second edit. 
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that challenge; any more than, in order to prove the advantages 
of international trade, he is concerned to deny that claret may be 
produced in Scotland. 

The following proposition is a particular case of a more general 
theorem given by Cournot. Let there be a railway and a line of 
steamers, each forming part of a certain through journey, and 
separately useless: the fares will be lower when both means of 
transport belong to a single company than where there is less 
monopoly, the two services being in the hands of two Bg LUN 
each seeking its own gain independently of the other. 

The rationale of this somewhat paradoxical proposition is not 
easily discerned without the aid of symbols. Cournot, in a popular”® 
redaction of the theories which he first conceived in a mathematical 
form, suggests, as a generally intelligible explanation, that it is 
better to be at the mercy of a single master than of several petty 
tyrants. But this seems to be a commonplace of the sort which, 
in the absence of rigid reasoning, has so often deceived the amateur 
economist. Might it not be applied to the case of monopoly in 
general P . 

It would be hard to say how much this remarkable proposition 
may add to the arguments in favour of the Government monopolis- 
ing railways. Nor would I undertake to estimate the practical 
significance of Cournot’s numerous mathematical theorems on the 
taxation of monopolists. We might perhaps compare the func- 
tion of the sovereign science with respect to the theory of 
monopolies to the duty of Government as to their management— 
to exercise a general pane as1ou without attempting to control 
details. 

We have in the last few paragraphs been supposing monopoly 
on one side of the market, on the other side a public competing 
with each other. let us now consider the bargain between two 
monopolists, whether individuals, or rather corporate trading 
bodies, combinations in the most general sense of the term. The 
mathematical analysis of this case brings very clearly into view 
the important property, which is not very prominent in writings of 
the pre-Jevonian era, that the bargain between two self-interested 
co-contractors is not determinate in the same sense as in a régime 
of perfect competition. 

No doubt, if we take a very simple case—such as that imagined 
by De Quincey, of a bargain between the owner of a musical box 
and a colonist already on his way to a distant region where no 
luxuries can be purchased—it is easy to see that the bargain may 
settle down at any point between certain hmits. But where both 
the amount of commodity to be sold and money to be paid are 


15 « Revue Sommaire.” 
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variable, as in the momentous case of the bargain between a com- 
bination of employers on the one hand and employés on the other, 
it is a less familiar truth that the terms of the contract are in 
general to some extent indeterminate. For instance, the bargain 
may be either all in the interest of the one party, say long hours 
and small pay, or on the other hand high wages with much leisure. 

The significance of this proposition has been missed by many 
of those who have treated the subject without the aid of the 
appropriate apparatus. Some fail to see that there is any pecu- 
liarity in the bargain between isolated units. Another discerns 
the indeterminateness of the bargain only in the special case in 
which the article exchanged is a large indivisible object, like a 
house. Another limits the difficulty to the case of a single negotia- 
tion as distinguished from a contract which, as in the actual labour 
market, may be modified from time to time. Another tells us that 
in such a bargain the most anxious party gains least. 

All these phrases seem to obscure the cardinal distinction that 
perfect competition tends to a determinate settlement, whereas in 
a régime of combination a principle of adjustment is still to seek. 
What is that principle ? | | 

At a former meeting of the British Association, on the occasion 
of a discussion on sliding scales, I stated the difficulty which there 
might be, in the absence of competition, in defining fair wages 
and reasonable terms, and I asked the eminent professor who 
introduced the subject in what direction one should look for a 
solution of this difficulty. His reply imported, as I understood, 
that no other general rule can be given but this: to obtain a full 
knowledge of, and bring a candid judgment to bear on, all the 
circumstances relevant to each case. ‘To which I would add that 
one circumstance relevant to this whole class of cases is just the 
fact that there is in the abstract such a marked difference between 
combination and competition. : 

Possibly the dry light of abstract science may enable us to see 
a little further into this difficulty. Analysis strongly suggests 
that the right solution is what may be called the utilitarian 
arrangement, that which is productive of the greatest sum total 
of advantage for all concerned. The utilitarian determination is 
clearly discerned to be by no means necessarily coincident with 
the settlement towards which competition tends. For instance, 
the “vrai prix,’’ in Condillac’s sense, as determined by the play of 
supply and demand in the labour market, might be such that the 
entrepreneur class should take the lion’s share, leaving the labourer 
a bare and painful subsistence; but there is no ground to believe 
that this is the best possible arrangement. From an abstract 
point of view it is by no means evident that a free labour market 
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“is the only way to equity, that any interference with it must 
“involve injustice.”*® Nor need it appear “a great fundamental 
“ principle—as inevitable in its action as gravitation—that a fair 
“ day’s wages for a fair day’s labour is determined by the propor- 
“ tion which the supply in the market bears to the demand.”" It 
may be true indeed, in a practical sense, that perfect competition 
is ‘‘not less harmonious and beneficent in its operation than 
“ oravity ;”'® but theoretically it is tenable that there is an adjust- 
ment of contracts more beneficent than that which the mechanical 
play of competition tends to establish (/).” 

To introduce these philosophical conceptions of utilitarianism 
will doubtless seem irrelevant to those who are immersed in the 
details of business. But the practical man should be reminded 
that in other spheres of action, politics and morals, the principle 
of utility, however badly received at first, has exercised a great 
influence—though doubtless not so great as was expected by the 
theorists of Bentham’s school, and needing to be largely tempered 
with common sense. 

Such, I think, are the principal points at which mathematical 
reasoning is capable of being applied to political economy. In esti- 
mating the use of this method, it is natural to take as our standard 
the helpfulness of mathematics in other departments of science. 

As compared with mathematical physics, the mathematical 
theory of political economy shows many deficiencies. First, there 
is the want of numerical data, which has been already noticed. It 
is true that there is a faint hope of obtaining what Jevons too 
confidently expected, statistical data for the relations between 
demand and price. It is true also that in the higher mathematics 
conclusions which are quantitative without being numerical are 
more frequent than is usually supposed. Some political economy 
is as exact as some mathematical physics. The fields cultivated by 
Section A and Section F may overlap, but it must be admitted 
that the best part of our domain corresponds to what is the worst 
part of theirs. If you inquire as to the products of inferior soils, 
we must confess, if we do not wish to conceal the nakedness of the 
land, that over a large portion of our territory no crop is produced. 
We are employed only in rooting out the tares which an enemy has 
planted. Much of our reasoning is directed to the refutation of 
fallacies, and a great part of our science only raises us to the zero 
point of nescience from the negative position of error. “ Sapientia 
“prima stultitia caruisse.” In this introductory portion of political 
economy we have seen that the mathematical method is likely to 
be serviceable.” 

16 Danson, “‘ Wealth of Households.” 37 Rupert Kettle on “ Arbitration.” 

18 Walker, “ Political Economy.” 19 See above, p. 546. 
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It is not to be supposed, however, that the work of our section 
is wholly destructive; that like the islanders of whom it is said 
that they earned a precarious livelihood by washing one another’s 
clothes, so we are occupied only in mangling each other’s theories. 
Like imprudent sectaries, by our mutual recriminations we have 
obscured the virtues common to our profession. What Jevons said 
of Cairnes, that his own opinions were much more valuable than 
his objections against other people’s opinions, is true of Jevons 
himself and other controversial economists. Now, this possibility 
of mutual misunderstanding by persons who are both in the right is 
connected with a circumstance which it is not irrelevant here to 
notice. It is that in our subject, unlike physics, it is not often 
clear what is the prime factor, what elements may be omitted in a 
first approximation. One writer on rent may emphasise distance 
from the centres of population as the main attribute, and introduce 
fertility of soil as a perturbation of the abstract result given by the 
first view. Another fixes attention on the powers of the soil, and 
allows for other elements, as for friction. So, in the theory of 
money, the state of credit, or the quantity of metal, have each been 
regarded as the prime variable.” It need not be pointed out how 
unfavourable to exact science is such a state of the subject matter. 
Imagine an astronomer hesitating whether in the determination of 
Jupiter’s movements the sun or the planet Saturn played the most 
important part. That is the condition of many of our speculations. 

It will not be expected that from such materials any very 
elaborate piece of reasoning can be constructed. Accordingly 
another point of contrast with mathematical physics is the brevity 
of our calculations. The whole difficulty is in the statement of our 
problems. The purely computative part of the work is incon- 
siderable. Scarcely has the powerful engine of symbolic language 
been applied, when the train of reasoning comes to a stop. The 
case is like that of the swell in “ Punch,” who, about to enter a 
hansom, inquires solicitously of the driver whether he has got a 
good horse. “Yes, sir; very good ’oss.’’ ‘“‘ Aw—then dwive to 
“ next door.” However, our road, though short, is so slippery as 
to require every precaution. 

It follows that in economics, unlike physics, the use of symbols 
may perhaps be dispensed with by native intelligence. It must be 
admitted that the correct theory of value has been rediscovered 
by Menger, and restated by his follower, B6hm-Bawerk, without 
the explicit use of mathematics. Without the law, they have done 
by nature the things contained under the law. Still, under a 


20 Compare Cournot: “Ce que ’un néglige dans une premiére approximation 
“comme un fait secondaire et accessoire, un autre le regardera comme le fait 
** principal et dominant.”—“ Principes,” book iv, chap. 7. 
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higher dispensation, they might have attained greater perfection. 
Nor can equal accuracy be ascribed to all the followers of Menger. 
Nor is the terseness which comes of mathematical study a charac- 
teristic of this Austrian school (m). 

Another point of contrast between the mathematical science of 
the physicist and the economist is that the former appeals to a larger 
public. Mathematics is as it were the universal language of the 
physical sciences. It is for physicists what Latin used to be for 
scholars; but it is unfortunately Greek to many economists. 
Hence the writer who wishes to be widely read—who does not 
say, with the French author, J’imprime pour moi—will do well not 
to multiply mathematical technicalities beyond the indispensable 
minimum, which we have seen reason to suppose is not very large. 
The parsimony of symbols, which is often an elegance in the 
physicist, is a necessity for the economist. Indeed, it is tenable 
that our mathematical constructions should be treated as a sort of 
scaffolding, to be removed when the edifice of science is completed. 
As Professor Marshall, one of the highest authorities on this 
“subject, says: “ When a man has cleared up his mind about a 
“ dificult economic question by mathematical reasoning, he 
‘generally finds it best to throw aside his mathematics and 
‘“‘ express what he has to say in language that is understanded of 
“the people.” Upon this view mathematical discipline might be 
compared to grammar or to the study of classical literature, which 
it is profitable to have learnt thoroughly, while it is pedantic to 
obtrude one’s learning. 

From these considerations it may appear that our little branch 
of learning is of quite a rudimentary form. The solid structure 
and regular ramifications of the more developed mathematical 
sciences are wanting. A less unfavourable contrast would be 
presented if we compared our method, not with applied mathe- 
matics generally, but with that particular branch of it which comes 
nearest to ours inits proximity to human interests—the use of the 
calculus of probabilities in social statistics. 

There is really only one theorem in the higher part of the 
calculus, but it is a very difficult one, the theory of errors, or 
deviations from anaverage. The direct applications of this theory to 
human affairs are not very considerable. Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous example is afforded by an investigation to which, if I 
had undertaken to review the work done in our subjects during 
the past year, I ought to have directed particular attention— 
Mr. Galton’s rigid proof of the fact and amount of regression, 
or reversion, in children compared with parents and other 
relationships. 
a1 « Academy,” 11th June, 1881. 

202 
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But, beyond the isolated instances in which the theory of 
deviations is applied in social statistics with the same strictness and 
cogency as in physics, there is a wide zone of cases in which the 
abstract theory is of use as giving us some idea of the value to be 
attached to statistical results. Mr. Galton justly complains of the 
statisticians who “ limit their inquiries to averages, and do not 
‘“‘ revel in the more comprehensive views”’ of the deviations from 
averages. “Their souls seem as dull to the charm of variety as 
“that of the native of one of our flat Hnglish counties, whose 
“ retrospect of Switzerland was that, if its mountains could be 
‘“‘ thrown into its lakes, two nuisances would be got rid of at once.” 
But great caution is required in transferring the theory of errors 
to human affairs; and the calculus of probabilities may easily be 
made, in Mill’s phrase, the ‘‘ opprobrium of mathematics.” 

Now, in all these respects there is a considerable resemblance 
between the higher parts of the two branches of science which are 
cultivated in this section. It may be said that in pure economics 
there is only one fundamental theorem, but that is a very difficult 
one: the theory of bargain in a wide sense. The direct application 
of mathematical reasoning is, aS we have seen, limited—more 
limited, I think, than the corresponding function of the higher 
statistics. But, on the other hand, the regulative effect, the 
educational influence, of studies like those of Cournot and Jevons 
are probably very extensive. 

How extensive, it would be difficult to decide without defining 
the limits of a province within which our special subject is 
included—the use of abstract reasoning in political economy. 
Now, on this vexed question, and with reference to the heated 
controversy between the historical and the deductive schools, the 
mathematical economist as such is not committed to any side. It 
may be dangerous to take wide general views; it may be better to 
creep from one particular to another rather than ascend to specu- 
lative heights. Our only question here is whether, if that ascent is 
to be made, it is better to ascend by the steep but solid steps of 
mathematical reasoning, or to beguile the severity of the ascent by 
the zigzag windings of the flowery path of literature. It is tenable 
that the former course is safest, as not allowing us to forget at 
what a dangerous height of abstraction we proceed. As Professor 
Foxwell has well said,” with reference to the mathematical methods 
in the hands of Jevons and Professor Marshall, “It has made it 
‘impossible for the educated economist to mistake the limits of 
‘‘ theory and practice, or to repeat the confusions which brought 
“ the study into discredit and almost arrested its growth.” 


* In his important letter on “The Economic Movement in England” in the 
“ Quarterly Journal of Economics” for October, 1888. 
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I trust that I have succeeded in distinguishing the question 
what is the worth of abstract reasoning in political economy from the 
much more easily answered question whether, if it is worth doing, 
it is worth doing well.” The mathematical economist is concerned 
to separate his method from that mathematical and metaphysical 
reasoning which Burke repudiates as inapplicable to human affairs; 
from the abstract method which he has in view when he says :— 
“The geometricians ... bring from the dry bones of their 
“diagrams .. . dispositions that make them worse than indifferent 
“ about those feelings and habitudes which are the supports of the 
‘moral world.”™ Burke is referring to the Jacobin philosophers ; 
but our withers are unwrung, if similar words should be applied to 
some of the “‘sophisters and economists” of a later generation. Just 
as a political party, if popularly suspected of complicity with crime, 
would do well to take every opportunity of clearing themselves from 
that imputation, so the mathematical economist is called on to dis- 
own emphatically all sympathy with the flagrant abuses to which 
the injudicious use of abstract reasoning is undoubtedly liable. 

To continue the comparison which I was instituting between 

the mathematical theory of economics and the calculus of proba- 
bilities, they have one very unpleasant property in common—a 
liability to slips. As Demorgan says,” “everybody makes errors 
“in probabilities at times, and big ones.”’ He goes on to mention 
a mistake committed by both Laplace and Poisson, the ineptitude 
of which he can only parallel by the reasoning of a little girl whom | 
he had called a “daughter of Hve;” to which she retorted, “then 
“vou must be a daughter of Adam.” It is not to be concealed 
that economic reasoning, even in its severest form, is sometimes 
equally inconsistent. I should have hesitated to assert that Cournot 
has made some serious mistakes in mathematics applied to political 
economy, but that the authority of the eminent mathematician 
Bertrand” may be cited in support of that assertion. 

Again, the more abstract theories of value and of probabilities 
seem to resemble each other in their distance from the beaten 
curriculum. Each forms, as it were, a little isolated field on the 
rarely crossed frontier and almost inaccessible watershed between 
the moral and the physical sciences. 

23 Of, Professor Foxwell, loc. cit. ‘‘ What the new school protest against is 
first the unscientific and meagre way in which deduction was used. In their 
‘* view, though it is worth while to study, and therefore worth while to study 
“ accurately, the workings of private interest under a system of competition, yet 
« human nature is not all self-interest...” 

24 « Letter to a Noble Lord.” 

2 Writing to Sir W. R. Hamilton (“Life of Hamilton,” by R. Graves, 
Re Journal des Savants,” 1883. I hope to show on some future occasion that 
M. Bertrand’s censures of Cournot and Professor Walras are far too severe. 
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The same character of remoteness belongs perhaps to another 
province, which is also comparable with ours—the mathematical 
side of formal logic, the symbolic laws of thought which Boole for- 
mulated. There was a certain congruity between Jevons’s interest 
in his logical machine and in what he called the “mechanics of 
“industry.” But I venture to regard the latter pursuit as much 
more liberal and useful than any species of syllogism-grinding. 

If you accept these parallels, you will perhaps come to the 
conclusion that the mathematical theory of political economy is a 
study much more important than many of the curious refinements 
which have occupied the ingenuity of scientific men; that as com- 
pared with a great part of logic and metaphysics it has an intimate 
relation to life and practice; that, as a means of discovering truth 
and an educational discipline, it is on a level with the more 
theoretical part of statistics; while it falls far short of mixed 
mathematics in general in respect of that sort of pre-established 
harmony between the subject matter and the reasoning which 
makes mathematical physics the most perfect type of applied 
science. | 

But we must remember—and the mention of the theory of 
probabilities may remind us—that any such judgment is liable to 
considerable error. We cannot hope to measure the utility of a 
study with precision, but rather to indicate the estimate on either 
side of which competent judges would diverge—a central point, 
which will be found, if I mistake not, equally removed from the 
position of Gossen, who compares the new science to astronomy, 
and the attitude of Dr. Ingram towards the researches which he 
regards as nothing more than ‘‘academic playthings, and which 
“involve the very real evil of restoring the metaphysical entities 
“‘ previously discarded.””” 

One more general caution is suggested by another of the tech- 
nical terms which we have employed. What we are concerned to 
discover is not so much whether mathematical reasoning is useful, 
but what is its “final utility” as compared with other means of 
research. It is likely that a certain amount of mathematical 
discipline—gsay as much as Mr. Wicksteed imparts in his excellent 
‘Alphabet of Economic Science”’—is a more valuable acquisition 
to a mind already stored with facts than the addition of a little 
more historical knowledge. 

But, in reverting to the subject of final utility, I am reminded 
that presidential addresses, like other things, are subject to this 
law; and that a discourse on method prolonged beyond the patience 
of the hearers is apt to become what Jevons called a discommodity. 


7 See the passage relating to Jevons in the article on Political Economy i in 
the “ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 9th edit. 
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NOTES. 


(a) StupLte Excuance.—The simplest case of exchange is where 
there are two large groups of uncombined individuals dealing 
respectively in two commodities, e.g., corn and money. ‘To repre- 
sent the play of demand and supply, let any abscissa, Oz in fig. 1, 
represent a certain price, and let the quantity of commodity 
demanded at that price be wp. The locus of p may be called the 
demand-curve. Similarly, xq represents the quantity offered at 
any price, Ox; and the locus of q is called the supply-curve. The 
price Oa, at which the demand is just equalled by the supply, is 
determined by the intersection of these curves. This is Cournot’s 
construction. The converse construction, in which the abscissa 
stands for quantity of commodity, the ordinate for price, is employed 
by Mr. Wicksteed in his excellent ‘‘ Alphabet of Economic Science.” 
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The diagrammatic representation which most closely corres- 
ponds to Jevons’s formule is that which the present writer, after 
Professor Marshall, and Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben, independently, 
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have adopted. In this construction the two co-ordinates respec- 
tively and symmetrically represent the quantities of the two com- 
modities exchanged, the quid and the pro quo. For instance, fig. 2 
may represent the state of supply and demand in the international 
market between Germany and Hngland. The curve OE denotes 
that in exchange for any amount of “linen,” Oy, England is 
prepared to supply the quality of “cloth” yp (=Oz); or, in 
other words, that in exchange for the quantity Oz of cloth England 
demands zp (= Oy) of linen. The curve OG is similarly related 
to Germany’s supply and demand. The position of equilibrium is 
determined by the intersection of these curves. } 


Fie. 2. 
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(b) Varrations 1n Suppty.—Suppose, as Mill supposes (“ Political 
“Economy,” book iii, chap. xviii, sec. 5), that there has occurred 
an improvement in the art of producing Germany’s export, linen. 
The altered conditions of supply may be represented by the 
displaced curve OG’, fig. 3, indicating that whereas before the 
improvement Germany in exchange for any quantity, Ox, of cloth 
offered only aq, she now offers xq’. The effect of the improvement 
on the rate of exchange will depend upon the form of the curve 
OE beyond the point r. If the intersection of the curve OF is 
at 7, vertically above 7, we have the case where, as Mill rather 
awkwardly says, the demand of England for linen increases “in 
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“the same proportion with the cheapness.’ The other cases in 
which the demand for linen—and accordingly the price, so to 
speak, of cloth in linen—are increased more or less than the 
cheapness, are represented by the points of intersection 72, 75. 
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The same construction may be used to represent the effect on 
the rate of exchange produced by a tax on exports or imports. 
Let OG’ now represent the undisturbed condition of supply, and 
let OG be what this curve becomes when displaced by a tax on 
Germany’s exports. According to the position of the original 
intersection, whether at 7, 7, or 73, we have the three cases dis- 
tinguished by Mill. (Book v, chap. 4, sec. 6.) 

Again the same construction may be used to facilitate the 
comprehension of the theory of international trade which Professor 
Sidgwick has recently proposed. Let the curves OH and OG' 
represent the conditions of supply and demand, on the hypothesis 
that cost of transport is annihilated, that England and Germany 
are in juxtaposition. Now restore the abstracted sea, and the 
altered conditions of supply and demand in a market on the English 
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shore will be represented by the change of OG' to OG. According 
to the form of the curve OE the different effects on the rate 
of exchange are visible at a glance. (Of. Sidgwick, ‘‘ Political 
“ Economy,” book ii, chap. 2, sec. 3.) 

(c) Gan oF TrapE.—To measure the variations in the advantage 
accruing from trade by the variations of price—or more generally 
rate of exchange—is a confusion which could hardly have occurred — 
to the mathematical economist. The simplest method of illustrating 
the gain of trade is that proposed by Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben. 
In fig. 4, let. On be the locus of a point ¢, such that a certain indi- 
vidual in exchange for the quantity Oz of one commodity will just 
be willing to give the quantity t# of another commodity, will 
neither gain nor lose by that bargain. Then, if he obtain Oz in 
return for only rz, he is a gainer by that bargain to the extent of 
tr. The curve thus defined is called the utility-curve. 
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By combining properly the utility-curves for all the individuals ; 
of a community, we obtain what may be called a collective 
utility-curve. There is a peculiar propriety in taking one axis, | 
say the ordinate, to stand for money. Let ON then in fig. 5 be — 


q 
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the collective utility-curve, in this sense, for the German com- 
munity with respect to cloth. Let OG represent the demand of 
Germany for cloth, as before, except that the ordinate now stands 
for money, not linen. And let OE represent the supply of cloth 
in exchange for money on the part of England. Then the gain to 
Germany of the trade with England is represented by a vertical 
distance tr. 

Now let Germany impose a tax on the import of cloth. The 
effect of the tax will be to displace the supply-curve in the manner 
indicated by the dotted curve OH’. Let 7’ be the new point of 
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intersection between the demand—and (displaced) supply-curve. 
The gain to Germany in the way of trade is now ?#’7'._ To which 
is to be added the tax r's—accruing to Germany. Since ¢’s may very 
well be greater than tr, Germany may gain by the imposition of 
the tax. 

What difficulties the reader may feel about the proposition will 
disappear on reference to Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben’s beautiful 
and original reasoning (“Theorie der Preise,” secs. 80—82). In 
the light of their constructions it will be at once seen what con- 
ditions of supply and demand are favourable to the endeavour of 
one nation to gain by taxing the imports from (or exports to) 
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another. It will be noticed that the particular supposition enter- 
tained by Professor Sidgwick (book 1, chap. 5, sec. 2)—that the 
quantity consumed of the taxed import is constant—is not essen- 
tial. 

Tt may be observed that the wtility-curve is a particular case of 
the “ indifference-curve”’ employed by the present writer (“‘ Mathe- 
‘¢ matical Physics,” p. 21). Also the lines tr and ?#'s are particular 
cases of the ‘‘preference-curve.” (Ibid. p. 22.) If these more 
general conceptions are employed, the demonstration will not 
require that we should put the ordinate for money, regarded as a 
constant measure of utility. The interpretation assigned to the 
curves OG and OE in our second and third figures may still stand. 

(d@) Economic Haquitisrium.—By analogy with well known 
physical principles, economic equilibrium may be regarded as 
determined by the condition that the advantage of all parties 
concerned, the integrated utility of the whole economic system, 
should be a maaimum. This maximum is in general subject, or in 
technical phrase relative, to certain conditions ; in particular what 
Jevons called the “law of indifference,” that in a market all 
portions of a commodity shall be exchanged at the same rate. 
But occasionally this condition is suspended: as often as we take 
what may be called a socialistic or utilitarian view as distinguished 
from that incommensurability of pleasures appertaining to different 
persons, which Jevons in a remarkable passage of his “Theory ” 
(p. 15) has postulated. It will be found that this postulate must 
be abandoned when we consider the gain of trade, as in our note 
(c), or the theory of combinations, as in note (J), and on other 
occasions. 

In general, the first condition of a maximum, that the first 
term of variation should vanish, gives the Jevonian equations of 
exchange, the demand curves of other writers. 


The second condition of a maximum, that the second term of | 


variation should be negative, finds its fulfilment in certain well 
known propositions which involve the conception of a decreasing 
rate of increase, viz., the law of diminishing returns, the law, or 
laws, of diminishing utility and increasing fatigue. | 
For some propositions it is proper to take account not only of 
the sign, but also the magnitude, of the second differential of 
utility. Thus when Professor Walker is contending that in case 
a: ‘“‘any increase of product resulting from the introduction of any 
‘new force into industry,” the whole increment will fall to be 


added to the share of the working class; he argues, quite correctly ; 


upon his premisses, that if the improvement does not ‘increase 
“the amount of tools and supplies required in production ”—since 


“there is no greater demand for capital in the case suapposed— 
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" . there can be no increase in the rate or amount of interest ”’ 
(« Agistaaye Journal of Hconomics,” 1887, pp. 283 and 284). 
Analytically we should find that the variation in the rate of interest 
due to the disturbance of equilibrium, say Av, was indefinitely 
small as compared with the variation in the rate of wages, say Aw, 
because the decrease in the rate at which the utility of capital 
increases is indefinitely great. The argument requires that this 
second differential should be immense at the position of equilibrium. 
_ (e) Compiex Excuance is the general case of simplex exchange 
above analysed. We have now several, instead of two, categories 
of dealers and commodities. In both cases equilibrium is deter- 
mined upon the principle that each individual seeks to maximise 
his own advantage, subject to the conditions (1) that in a market 
there is only one price for any article, and (2) that all which is 
‘bought is sold, and all which is sold is bought. Let there be m 
dealers and 7 articles. And the first article being taken as the 
measure of value, let the prices of the remaining articles be 
2 Ps, - - - Pn Let the quantities of commodities bought or sold 
by any individual, say No. 7, be an, ae, . ~~ - Ln; each variable 
with its sign: plus, if bought, minus, if sold. Let the advantage 
of the individual, regarded as a function of his purchases and sales, 
be Wy (a1, Lp... . Xm). There is sought the system of values 
assigned to the variables for which this function is a maximum, 
subject (a) to the condition which follows from the first assumption 
above made: tit P2te+ S§c.+pPnXrn=0. In order to determine the 
maximum of yw, subject to this condition, we obtain (8) by the 
Calculus of Variations (n—1) equations of the form— 


dye) 1 (ats) 1 (ave) 
din) p,\dtn) — — ace 

(with certain conditions as to the second term of variation). To 
which is to be added the equation (a). We have thus n equations 
relating to the r individual. The same being true of each of the 
m individuals, we have in all mn equations of the forms (a) and 
(B). We have also (y), from the condition that everything which 
is bought is sold, and conversely, m equations of the following 
form: as + 2%, + Sc. + tm = 0. 

But of the (m+n) equations of the forms (a) and (y¥) only 
(m+n—1) are independent. For adding the m equations of the 
form (a) we have: 

(tutaat ... +2m 
+ P2(a12 + G22 + os H2me Bey 
= —— —— 





+ pn(@in tent. ee Ee aie 
Now, if any (n—1) of the equations of the form y, say all but 
the first, are given, then in the last written equation the coefficients 
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of p,....p, vanish. Therefore the first equation of the form (y), 
viz., @1+@i+S¢.+%@m, is also given. We have thus mn + (n—1) 
equations to determine mn+(n—1) quantities, viz., the x variables, 
which are mn in number, and the (n—1) p’s. 

The great lesson to be learnt is this. The equations are simul- 
taneous, and their solution determinate. That the factors of economic 
equilibrium are simultaneously determined is a conception which 
few of the literary school have received. The reader is referred to 
Professor Walras’s “‘Lecgon” (‘‘Hcon. Pol.,” 2nd edit.) for a lengthier 
exposition, and for a more accurate one to Messrs. Auspitz and 
Lieben’s Appendix IV. 

(f) CommerciaL Compstition.—Abstracting that change of 
occupations which Cairnes ascribed to “Industrial” as distinguished 
from “‘ Commercial,” competition (comp. Sidgwick’s “* Pol. Econ.,” 
book ii, chap. i), let us suppose that the a’s of the last note, which 
primarily denoted commodities ready for immediate consumption, 
include also agencies of production, (the use of) land, labour, and 
capital. We may conceive entrepreneurs buying these agencies 
from landlords, labourers, and capitalists, and selling finished pro- 
ducts to the public. We have thus the appropriate idea of rent, 
wages, interest, and (normal) prices determined simultaneously (in 
the mathematical sense). 

In a primary view of complex exchange it is proper ti Jevons 
to regard each portion of commodity sold, each negative variable, 
say, —#,s, as a deduction from an initial store, say &». But when 
we consider production, we regard £ as a function of the outlay of 
the entrepreneur. Supposing that the entrepreneur confines himself 
to the production of a single article, let the gross produce, in 
money, after replacing capital, be f;(¢,, l,), where f, 1s a function 

‘depending on the individual’s skill, energy, opportunities, &c., ¢, 
is the amount of capital borrowed by him, and J, the number of 
acres of a certain quality which he rents. The net produce is 
obtained by deducting from this quantity the payments c,1+l,p, 
where « is the rate of interest and p is the rent per acre. Thus the 
advantage which the entrepreneur seeks to maximise is of the form 


V+ (a, UZ» « Lf (Crsl,) —C-t— Uap eee Prry ++ ay 
df, 


d 
whence 2 =. and aime The first of these equations expresses a 


well known proposition regarding the final utility of capital. The 
second equation expresses a less familiar condition with respect to 
the number of acres which will be rented on an ideal supposition of 
the homogeneity and divisibility of land above the margin of cul- 
tivation. 

What then, and where, is the Ricardian theory of rent? Its 


er 2.) = ies 
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symbolic statement is l,p=f(c¢,,l,) —f(c,, 0) =f,(¢,, l.)—¢, X +; where 
f(¢;0) is the gross produce of c, capital laid out by the individual 
numbered 7, on land below the margin obtainable for nothing in as 
large quantities as desired. It will be found that these equations 
postulate that the quantity of land above the margin is small as 
compared with the number of applicants, and that f(c,,0) is iden- 
tical with c,x.1, which are the common Ricardian assumptions. 
The validity of these assumptions as a first approximation, the need 
of correction where greater accuracy is required (truths which 
some minds seem incapable of holding together), have been ad- 
mirably pointed out by Mr. Sidgwick (“ Political Economy,” book 
ii, chap. vii, sec. 2). The second approximations made by him 
may be usefully expressed in the symbols which have been proposed, 
or rather in those which the student may construct for himself. 
I do not put forward those which occur to me as the best—if, 
indeed, there is any absolutely best in the matter of expression. 
For some purposes it would have been proper to take account of 
the various qualities of land (as I have elsewhere done—“ British 
Association Report, 1886”). For other purposes it would be well to 
put labour hired by the entrepreneur as an independent variable. 
When this or any other variable is omitted, we are to understand 
that there is implied the best possible arrangements with respect to 
the variables which are not expressed. The nature of this implica- 
tion is shown in the following note. 

(g) So far we have been taking for granted that the entrepreneur 
does his best, without reference to the motives acting upon him, 
the pleasures procurable by the sale of his product. Formally it 
would be proper to take account that the utility-function W, involves 
the effort, say e,, explicitly, as fatigue diminishes advantage, and 
implicitly, as exertion increases production. Corresponding to the 
new variable we have a new equation, the complete differential of 


d dwy,\d . ; 
v,, with reference to é,, say (Fe) +( x) 2 . It is a nice 


question how far effort should be regarded as an independent 
variable ; how far the essential principle of piece-work prevails in 
modern industry. 

(h) InpustRiaL Competirion.—The condition that net advan- 
tages should be equal in industries between which there is mobility 
may thus be contemplated. Let us put the advantage of an 
individual, say No. r, engaged in the occupation s as a function of 
his net income, the price of the articles on which his expenditure is 
made, and the disutility of effort. Say ¢,, (f,.(7, 72 +++» Ge), 
Pi, Pr... .—e,); where ¢,, is a utility-function, not necessarily the 
same for the same individual in different occupations, since his 
indulgences may vary with the nature of his employment; f,,— 
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a symbol not identical with the f of the last but one note—is the 
individual’s net earnings in the business s, involving prices 7, 7», 
d&c., of all manner of agents of production, involving also as stated 
in note (q) the effort e,,; pi, Pz, &e., are prices of articles of con- 
sumption as a function of which the individual’s advantage may 
be obtained by means of the equations (a) and (A) in note (e)— 
eliminating the quantities consumed. The last variable in the 
function ¢,,, the explicit e,,, has a negative sign prefixed, to indicate 
that the direct effect of increased fatigue is diminished advantage. 

The equation of Net Advantages imports that the advantage, 
dy, of the occupation of which the individual chooses is not less 
than ¢,,, the advantage of any other occupation open to him. It 
is important to observe that for all occupations the complete 


dp\df /d 
differential with regard to e is zero; in symbols (se )e+( 2) =A), 


But this equation conveys no presumption that the final disutility 


° d rs d Tr 
in different occupations is the same that ( )=(@). The 





equation of final disutility holds only where efforts and sacrifices 
are capable of being applied in “‘ doses ” to any number of occupa- 
tions. The latter is the only case, I think, contemplated by Jevons 
in his analysis of Cost of Production (“‘Theory,” chap. v). The 
inquiry, what is meant in general by saying that the cost of pro- 
duction of two articles is equal, must start from right conceptions 
about Final and Total Utility. But this is not the place to follow 
up the difficult investigation. I do not attempt here to discuss any 
matter fully, but only to illustrate the suitability of the subtle 
language of mathematics to economical discussions. 

(i) Proresson WaLker’s THrory OF Business Prorits.—Pro- 
fessor Walker’s theory, as stated in the ‘Quarterly Journal of . 
‘“‘ economics ” for April, 1887, involves the proposition that the 
remuneration of the lowest, the least gifted employers, is on a 
level with that of the labouring class. Concerned as we are here 
with methods rather than results, it is allowable to posit this 
premiss without expressing an opinion as to its accuracy. It is 
fortunate not to have to take side on an issue concerning 
which the highest authorities are divided, and statistical demon- 
stration is hardly possible. 

But, though the expositor of method is not called upon to dis- 
pute the truth of this proposition, he has something to say against 
the evidence which has been adduced in’ proof it. He must enter 
a protest against the form of the following argument :— 

‘Let our hypothesis be clearly understood. We assume, first, 
‘that there is in a given community a number of employers, 
“more or fewer, who alone are, by law or by custom, permitted 
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“to do the business of that community, ... or else who are so 
*‘ exceptionally gifted and endowed by nature for performing this 
‘industrial function that no one not of that class would aspire 
thereto, or would be conceded any credit or patronage should he 
so aspire. Secondly, we assume that neither in point of ability 
‘nor opportunity has any one member of this class an advantage 
as against another .. . all being, we might say, the exact copies 
‘of the type taken, whether that should involve a very high ora 
* comparatively low order of industrial power. 

*“Now, in the case assumed, what would be true of business 
profits, the remuneration of the employing class ?_ I answer that 
if the members of this class were few, they might conceivably 
effect a combination among themselves, and ... fix a standard 
‘for their own remuneration.... If, however, the community 
were a large one, and if the business class . . . were numerous, 
such a combination . . . would be impracticable, . . . the members 
* of the business class would begin to compete with each other. 
From the moment competition set in it would find no natural 
stopping place until it had reduced profits to that minimum 
* which, for the purposes of the present discussion, we call nil. 

“« What, in the case supposed, would be the minimum of profits ? 
I answer: This would depend upon an element not yet intro- 
duced into our problem. The ultimate minimum would be the 
amount of profits necessary to keep alive a sufficient number of 
the employing class to transact the business of the community. 
* Whether, however, competition would force profits down to 
“this low point would depend on the ability or inability of the 
employing class to escape into the labouring class. We have sup- 
“posed that labourers could not become employers ; but it does not 
‘follow that employers might not become labourers and earn the 
‘“ wages of labourers. .. .”—(‘‘ Quarterly Journal of Economics,” 
1887, p. 270 and context.) 

This reasoning will puzzle those who have received the abstract 
theory of supply and demand as formulated by the mathematical 
school [above, notes (a) and (d)]. Because the dealers on one 
side of a market, as the employers in the labour market, compete 
against each other without combination, it does not follow that the 
advantage which they obtain from their bargains is nil. The 
minimum to which the play of competition tends is not necessarily 
small in the sense of a bare subsistence. It is a mintmwm only in 
the mathematical sense in which every position of equilibrium is a 
minimum (of potential energy in physics; in physics, may we say, 
of potential utility. See note (d)). 

Representing the entrepreneur's demand for work by the curve 
OG (fig. 5), where the abscissa measures work done, and the 
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ordinate money payable out of the wages and profit fund, and 
putting OE for the offer of the workmen, we see that the point r 

may differ to any extent from the utility-curve ON, which 
indicates the advantage of a transaction (see note (c)). As far as 


abstract theory, without specific data, carries us, the competing 


entrepreneurs may make very good bargains. They may be ever so 
prosperous; they may be, in Burke’s fine phrase, “ gambolling in 
“an ocean of superfluity.” 

So far, on the hypothesis that neither in point of ability nor 
opportunity has any one member of this class an advantage as 
against another. The heterogeneity of faculty will, of course, 
introduce a graduation of gain. But in this flight of steps it is 
not necessary that the lowest should be on a level with the grade 
of common labour. The scale of profits may be a sort of Jacob’s 


ladder, culminating in a paradise of luxury, and having its lowest — 


rung suspended high above the plain of ordinary wages. 

Let us suppose, however, that the writer has tacitly made some 
assun ption as to the numbers of the “numerous” business class 
relatively to the ‘‘large’” community (compare the parallel 
passages in his ‘ Political Economy,” pars. 280, 236). Still 
what does the consideration of business profits as rent do more 
than the received principle of supply and demand? If the work- 
men, believing that in the distribution regulated’ by competition 
too much has been assigned to brain and too little to muscle, 
determine to reduce profits by means of a combination, should 
they stay their hand because they are told that profits (above the 
lowest grade) are of the nature of rent? The terms ‘‘rent” and 
‘“‘ margin” may indeed suggest that the extra profits of the abler 
entrepreneurs exactly corresponds to their greater ability. It might 
seem that if, so to speak, we pushed down all the higher faculties to 
the level of the lowest grade of business power, the diminution of 
the total distributed, of the wages and profits fund, would exactly 
correspond to the subtraction from the earnings of the degraded 
entrepreneurs, while everything else remained constant. Conversely 


it might be argued that the increment of produce due to the — 


existence of superior ability may justly be assigned as extra profit. 
But how little appropriate is this precise conception will at 


once appear from the annexed diagram. Let OE in fig. 6 represent — 


the entrepreneur's demand, OW the workmen’s offer of the labour, 


the abscissa representing work done, and the ordinate wages pay- 


able out of the wages and profits funds (abstraction being made of 


interest and rent for land). Let OE be formed by the composition ~ 


of Oe, the collective demand curve for the lowest entrepreneurs, 
and one or more curves, such as Oe, appertaining to the entre- 
preneurs of higher ability. Now let us shrink these. higher 


~ a 
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natures to the zero of business ability. The individual demand 
curve for each degraded entrepreneur will become identical with that 
from which Oe was formed (by the combination of all the demand- 


_ curves for the lowest grade). The new demand-curve will there- 


fore be of the form OF’ intersecting with OW as at the point 7’ 
(Whether the disturbance will stop there will depend upon the 
nature of the communication between the departments of employer 
and workman; whether the mobility is one-sided, like that of fluid 
allowed by a valve to escape from one vessel to another, but not 
back again—see the end of the passage cited on our p. 565 from the 
“ Quarterly Journal of Economics ”—or whether the permeation is 
perfect.) If Oe is small, if the part played in production by the 
marginal employers is insignificant, it is probable that the annihila- 
tion of the higher grades will result in the destruction of the 
greater part not only of profits, but also of wages. 


Fria. 6. 
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Accordingly it appears in general inexact to say that the 
“surplus which is left in the hands of the higher grades of 
“employers .. . is of their own creation ” (“ Quarterly Journal of 
“ Economies,” April, 1887, pp. 274 and 275); if we define their own 
creation as the difference between the actual produce and that 
which would have existed if their superior faculties had not been 
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exercised. In that sense (and what other sense is there?) the 
surplus of the higher grades is likely to be much less than their 
own creation (especially in the case where the marginal employers 
are relatively few). We seem to have proved too much. But may 
we not deduce the quod est demonstrandum, that actual profits are 
deserved, from the larger proposition that the entrepreneurs’ ‘‘own 
“creation” is by a certain amount greater than their profits ? 
No; for that larger proposition is blocked by the antinomy that 
the workmen (or the higher grades of them) may by parity claim 
the greater part of the produce as their “own creation ”—what 
would not have existed but for the exertion of their faculties. 

In short, we know no more than we knew at first—viz., that the 
distribuend is produced jointly by the owners of brain and muscle, 
that the terms of the distribution are determined by supply and 
demand, and that in this, as in every other market, each more 
favoured nature enjoys a rent, or differential advantage | the nature 
of which is well illustrated by Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben’s con- 
struction indicated in our note (c)|. That the surplus earning of 
the superior entrepreneur is his own creation is true of the 
individual, but not of the class; in division, but not in composi- 
tion. 

However, Professor Walker may have tacitly made some © 
specific assumptions as to the quantities involved (e.g., the propor- 


tion of produce with which the marginal entrepreneurs are con- — 


cerned); or I may have misinterpreted his statements. Hven so, 
the liability to such misconstruction is a defect in the purely 
literary method. 

It would be easy in the case of less eminent writers to exemplify 
the part which the mathematical organon may play in lopping the 
excrescences of verbal dialectics. But I must content myself with 
briefly adverting to one of Professor Walker’s critics, Mr. Sidney 
Webb. His able paper on the “‘ Rate of Interest and the Laws of — 
‘“‘ Distribution,’ appears to me to contain several points deserving 
of attention; with respect to which mathematical conceptions may 
assist the reader in distinguishing the original from the familiar, 
and the true from the misleading. | 

(1.) Mr. Webb restates the theory formulated by Jevons, that 
capital is ideally distributed according to the law of “ equal returns 
“to the last increments.” (“‘ Rate of Interest and Laws of Distri- 
“bution,” by 8. Webb, pp. 10, 11, and 21 of paper reprinted from 
“ Quarterly Journal of Economics,” January, 1888.) : 

In symbols (see above, note (7), p. 562) let the net earning of any 
individual be f,(c,)—,; where f, 18 a function differing for 
different individuals according to their faculties and opportunities, 
c, is the amount of borrowed capital employed by the individual; 
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cis the rate of interest; land and labour are not expressed, In 


equilibrium 
| df.(c,) _, _ ales) _ afc) _ 
de, ds dcz 

(2.) Again, Mr. Webb discerns that the ‘‘law of diminishin s 
*“‘ returns ” is applicable to capital as well as to land (ibid., pp. 9 
and 20, &c.). This is probably a new truth to the literary econo- 
mist, who will have some difficulty in reconciling it with the law of 
increasing returns received into the text books. To the mathe- 
matician it is evident that, in order to maximise the net earnings 
f(c)—, not only must the first differential of this expression 





de’ 
is the law of dimimshing returns. It is quite consistent with the 
supposition that for certain values of the variable, not admissible 


- vanish, but also the second differential must be negative, which 


d 
as a solution of the problem, should be positive, agreeably to 
the law of increasing returns. 

Diagrammatically, let us represent the conditions under which 
capital is applied by a certain individual, according as the scale of 
production is large or small, by the curves pq and p’q' in fig. 7; 

Fia. 7. 
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where the abscissa denotes quantity of capital, and the ordinate 
the increment of (gross) produce due to an increment of capital. 
There cannot be equilibrium, unless the increment denoted by the 
ordinate is just balanced by the sacrifice thereby incurred—in the 
case which I have supposed, the payment of interest. There cannot 
then, on this supposition, be stable equilibrium, unless the curve 
is ascending. The descending (dotted) branches correspond to the 
law of increasing returns. (The explanation of other features in 
the figure is given in the next note.) 

(3.) Mr. Webb dwells much on “ the special industrial advan- 
‘“ tages not due to superiority of site or skill” which are enjoyed 
by some individuals. The use of an expression for the product like 
our f, may serve at least to keep in mind the existence of such 
specialities. It also brings into view a difficulty which has not 
been sufficiently noticed by those who use rent in its metaphorical 
or secondary sense. 

Suppose the extra produce is a function involving several 
variables (or parameters) like land, ability, opportunity. Say 
f= FQ, a, ...), where F is a form common to the community, 
and A, a, w denote the quality of land, ability, and opportunity © 
peculiar to the individual. If the extra produce is F(X a w) — 
F(0, 0, 0); is F(A, 0, 0) — F(o, 0, o) the ‘‘economic rent” of land; 
F(o ao) — F(o, 0, o) the rent of ability; F(o o w) — F(o, o, o) the 
extra produce due to opportunity? (Ibid., pp. 16 and 17.) If so, 
the three parts do not make up the whole. 

(4.) Anyway, to call the third extra produce interest is very 
unhappy. Its affinities are evidently with rent. (Cf. Sidgwick, 
‘* Political Economy,” book ii, chap. 7, sec. 4.) 

(5.) I should not have complained about the use of a term, but 
that it is connected with Mr. Webb’s main contention against 
Professor Walker, to which I am unable to attach significance : 
that “this, not the ‘rent of ability’ is the real keystone of the 
“arch.” (Ibid., p. 17.) From the point of view here taken 
(above, p. 041) this search for the ‘‘ keystone”? among the factors 
of distribution is nearly as hopeless as the speculation of the 
ancients about the real wp or down. 

(j) DererminaTeness or Economic EQuitiprium.—To investigate 
the possibility of there being more than one rate of exchange at 
which the supply is just carried off by the demand, let us consider 
the most favourable or, at least, the most familiar case in which 
there may be two scales of production, and therefore two series of 
terms on which the producer is willing to deal—two supply-curves. 
Let the two branches in fig. 7 represent such a double supply- 
curve, the ordinate denoting price, and the abscissa the quantity 
of product which is offered at that price by a certain individual. 
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Now, the essential idea or leading property of an individual supply- 
curve is that it represents the quantity which the individual will 
prefer to offer at any given price. Hence the descending part of 
the branches, dotted in the figure, cannot form a genuine supply- 
curve. For at any point on that part of the locus it is evidently 
the interest of the individual to increase his production, price being 
constant. Stable equilibrium, therefore, can exist only on the 
ascending, the unbroken branches. The thick curve lines in the 
figure indicate the locus of greatest possible, as distinguished from 
mazimum, utility. Suppose that at and above the price, corres- 
ponding to the point q, 1t is the interest of the producer to adopt 
the larger scale of production. Up to that price his industrial 
dispositions will be represented by the inner curve; on reaching 
that point he will jump from q to q’ and ascend along the outer 
curve. ‘T'he locus of greatest possible utility may be called the 
genuine or effective supply-curve. A similarly shaped supply- 
curve may exist for other producers. Suppose now all these 
individual effective supply-curves compounded, and we have the 
effective supply-curve for the community, SS', which continually 
trends outwards. This character is not annulled by the existence 
of steps in the tract MN, corresponding to the prices at which the 
leap of each individual occurs. A fortiori the demand-curve con- 
tinually trends outwards like that in fig. 1 (cf. Auspitz and 
Lieben). It should seem, therefore, that theoretically on the 
supposition of enlightened self-interest there is only one rate of 
exchange at. which supply is just equal to demand. No doubt 
there is something to be said on the other side. Suppose the 
jump from q to q’, or from q’ to q, involves expense and a breach 
of habit, which the “economic man” will not neglect. A little 
attention will show that in this case the tract MN’ of the collective- 
curve might break up in two separate branches. Moving from M 
upwards we should not be on the same locus as from N down- 
wards. 

(%) Onu-sipep Monopoty.—In fig. 8 let the curve SS’ represent 
the demand of the public for a monopolised article, the abscissa 
denoting price, the ordinate quantity. Then, as Cournot shows, if 
there are no expenses of production the rectangle Oyrz should be 
a maximunr (‘‘ Recherches,” art. 25); or rather the greatest possible. 
The solution is not likely to be indeterminate, except in the par- 
ticular case where the demand-curve is an equilateral hyperbola. 
Indeterminateness is similarly exceptional when there are expenses 
of production (¢f. Sidgwick, ‘‘ Political Economy,” book ii, chap. 2, 
sec. 4). 
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(1) Two-stp—ED Monopoty.—In fig. 9 let Op and Og represent 
the curves of constant satisfaction, or indifferent curves (above 
note (d); ‘‘Theorie der Preise,” Appendix II; “ Mathematical 
‘‘ Psychics,” p. 21) drawn through O for two individuals or com- 
binations respectively. Then the locus of bargains which it is 
not the interest of both parties to disturb is the contract-curve, pq 
(‘‘ Mathematical Psychics,” loc. cit.). At what point then on tlis 
curve will the transaction settle down?r If we assume that the 
conditions of a market are retained, the required point is at the 
intersection of the supply- and demand-curves which is on the 
contract-curve. That is the solution of Messrs. Auspitz and 
Lieben (“ Theorie,” p. 381). It corresponds to the principle laid — 
down by Professor Marshall for the action of arbitrators (referred 
to above in note 10, p. 544). But Professor Menger, who has a 
numerical scheme equivalent to a rudimentary contract-curve 
(“ Grundsitze,” pp. 176—78), and Professor B6hm-Bawerk, refer- 
ring to the “Spielraum” afforded by the indeterminateness of 
bargain, recommend to “split the difference.’ Instead of “equal,” 
“equitable” division has been proposed by the present writer, 
namely, that adjustment which produces the maximum of utility 
to all concerned; not subject to the conditions of a market, but 
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irrespectively thereof (equations (8) and (y), without equation (a) 
in note (e) above), the utilitarian arrangement, which also is 
represented by a point in the contract-curve, say w in fig. 9. Such 
might seem to be the ideally most desirable arrangement; but 
very likely the practically best, the zpaxtov dya0ov, is in the neigh- 
bourhood indicated by Professor Marshall and Messrs. Auspitz and 
Lieben. 


Y 
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(m) THE Austr1an ScHooi.—Professor Menger and his followers 
have expressed the leading propositions of the economic caleulus— 
the law of diminishing utility, the law of demand and supply, and 
so forth—by means of numerical examples, supplemented with 
copious verbal explanation. Their success is such as to confirm 
the opinion that the mathematical method is neither quite indis- 
pensable nor wholly useless, nec nihil nec omnia, like most scientific 
apphances. Conceding that in the main they impart a saving 
knowledge of the true theory of value, it may still be maintained 
that they occasionally emphasise the accidents of a particular 
example as if they formed the essence of the general rule; that 
their explanations are excessively lengthy ; and yet their meaning 
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sometimes is obscure. For instance Professor Bohm-Bawerk may 
seem to attach undue importance to his conception of the Grenz- 
paar. He illustrates the play of demand and supply by supposing 
a market in which on the one hand there are a number of dealers | 
each with a horse to sell, and on the other hand a number of 
would-be buyers (Konrad’s “Jahrbuch,” 1886; ‘ Kapital . . .,” 
p. 211. Cf. Mr. James Bonar’s excellent article in the “ Quarterly 
“ Journal of Economics,” October, 1888). The latter are arranged 
in the order of their strength : first, the one who is prepared to give 
most for a horse, the highest price which the second can afford is 
less, and so on. Parallel to this arrangement is that of the 
would-be sellers: first, he who can sell cheapest; and soon. Upon 
this hypothesis 1t might happen that the fifth would-be buyer is 
willing to give a little more than the lowest figure which the fifth 
would-be seller will take; while the sixth on the side of the 
buyers is not willing to give quite as much as the sixth horse- 
dealer stands out for. In this case five horses only will be sold; 
and the couple who are the last between whom a bargain is 
possible—buyer No. 5 and seller No. 5—enjoy a mighty distinction 
as the Grenzpaar ; an honour which is to some extent shared with 
No. 6, the first couple between whom a bargain is impossible. — 

Now this attention to a particular couple is not always appro- 
priate. How if the weakest actual buyer should prove to be, not 
buyer No. 5 but buyer No. 1, as to a second horse? Professor 
Bohm-Bawerk, indeed, has thought of this case, and called attention 
to it in a note to his later redaction (“ Kapital ...,” p. 218). So 
far—although the whole simplicity of the scheme is destroyed 
when we permit second and third horses to the different buyers 
and sellers—the conception of a “limiting couple” may still be 
retained. It will be found, however, that this idea is not appro- 
priate to the general case of a divisible commodity, which a single 
individual on one side of the market may buy from or sell to a 
large number on the other side. That general case is much more 
clearly represented by a diagram like fig. 10, where the inner 
thin-lined curves represent the dispositions of the individual 
dealer, the outer thick curves collective supply and demand (ef. 
Auspitz and Lieben, ‘‘ Theorie des Preise”). No doubt Professor 
Bohm-Bawerk’s conception is appropriate to a particular case, that 
in which the Kleinste Marktiibliche Mengeneinheit, in the phrase of 
Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben (ibid., p. 123), is considerable. But 
it is better with those eminent theorists to begin with the general 
or, at least, the simple case. 





= 
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As an instance of the excessive circumlocution to which the 
purely literary method is liable, we may notice the doctrine of 
objective and subjective value, which occupies many pages in one 
of the works to which we have referred. Is there really much 
more in the distinction than what is visible on a glance at the 
appropriate diagram? The individual’s subjective estimate of 


_ worth is expressed by his particular demand- or supply-curve O«, 


Oe, Ogi, Oge, &e., in fig. 10. The proper combination of those 
individual curves gives the collective demand- and supply-curves, 
of which the intersection represents the “ objective” value. 

Moreover, verbal circumlocutions are so little adapted to 
express mathematical conceptions that we are sometimes left in 
uncertainty as to our author’s meaning. When Professor Béhm- 
Bawerk remarks that there is something special in the labour 
market, in that the buyer will vary his arrangements according 
to the price of the article, the rate of interest (“ Kapital,” p. 407), 
does he specify the property which Messrs. Auspitz and Lieben 
have stated as general; that the utility function (our Yr, note (e) 
above) is discontinuous, being different for large and small values 
of the variable under consideration ? 

These deficiencies are more conspicuous in other writings of the 
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Austrian school. <A glance at fig. 10, an intuition of the corres- 
ponding algebraic formule, will show that the notion of an average 
imported into the doctrine of value by Dr. Emil Sax (Staatswirth- 
schaft) is not quite appropriate. As an instance in which great 
abridgment would be effected by mathematical expression, we 
might notice the last three chapters of Dr. Zuckerkand|’s ‘‘ Theorie 
‘der Preise.” Again the difficulty of conveying technical propo- 
sitions without the proper phraseology may be illustrated by 
Professor Wieser’s ‘‘ Der natiirliche Werth,” when he speaks of 
value and final utility having place in a communistic or socialistic 
state (page 26 note and passim). May his meaning thus be formu- 
lated? In an economical régime distribution and exchange are 
regulated by the condition that the final utility of all concerned 
should be zero, the total utility a minimum, subject to the law that 
there should be only one rate of exchange in a market. In a commu- 
nistic or utilitarian régime the limitation which the last italicised 
clause expresses is removed. In terms employed in our note (e) 
the economical adjustment is determined by the equation (a). (f), 
and (y); the utilitarian adjustment is determined by (8) and (y) 
only—in short, the distinction between the points r and u in our 
fig. 9 referring to note (e). 

In offering these trenchant criticisms I regret that my limits 
impose a curtness which is hardly consistent with courtesy. 
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I.—The International Monetary Oongress of 1889. By AvoLPHE 
Costr. (Translated from the Journal des Hconomistes, October, 


1889.) 


Tue International Monetary Congress of 1889 was held in Paris 
on the 11th of September last, and lasted until the 14th of that 
month, and numerous communications were received from nearly 
all the countries of Hurope and America, expressing approval of 
its object, signed by names well known in the scientific and com- 
mercial world. Fifteen governments or foreign committees of the 
exhibition appointed delegates to take part in the deliberations. 
England was officially represented by Mr. C. W. Freemantle, 
Deputy Master of the Mint, and by Mr. G. H. Murray, of the 
Treasury. It will be remembered that in May last, Lord Salisbury, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, replied to a deputation of English bimetallists, by 
referring them to the French Monetary Congress; the bimetallists 
took advantage of this invitation, and were well represented. In 
view of all the circumstances, it may well be said that the 
curiosity of the economic world was thoroughly aroused, and the 
proceedings of the Congress were followed with considerable 
attention and interest. 

The proceedings commenced on the llth September, at 10 
o’clock in the morning, at the Palace of the Trocadero. M. Rouvier, 
Minister of Finance, requested the President of the Organising 
Committee, M. Magnin, to excuse his absence. M. Magnin then 
read in the name of the Minister an address which the latter had 
prepared. In it the Minister laid stress upon the great importance 
of the monetary question, and assured the Congress that the French 
Government would pay the greatest attention to its deliberations. 
The meeting then proceeded to the appointment of its office 
bearers. They were: Honorary President, M. Pellegrini, Vice- 
President of the Argentine Republic; President, M. Magnin, 
Senator, Governor of the Bank of France; Vice-Presidents, 
MM. Leon Say and Henri Cernuschi, already Vice-President of 
the Organising Committee; and Mr. Grenfell (England), Emile 
de Laveleye (Belgium), Emile Levasseur (France), Luzzatti (Italy), 
and Max Wirth (Austria); Secretaries, MM. Adolphe Coste, 
Fernand Faure, and Arthur Raffalovichh MM. Leon Say, 
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Luzzati, Max Wirth, and Ferrand Faure, were prevented from 
taking part in the proceedings of the Congress. 

In taking the presidential chair, M. Magnin made a speech in 
which while promising impartiality, he clearly stated that his 
sympathies were on the side of the bimetallists. He said: 
“Gentlemen, you will permit one who had the honour of initiating 
and presiding at the Conference of 1881, to call your attention 
in a few words to what has taken place in the past, and to point 
out to you what it augurs in the future for the solution of this 
important monetary question, which is not only intimately con- 
nected with the commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests 
of the whole world, but which rules and regenerates them. 

“The United States and France called an international 
monetary conference in Paris in the year 1881, with the object 
of submitting to the ‘acceptance of the Governments represented 
a plan and a system for the establishment, by means of an inter- 
national convention, of the use of gold and silver as a bimetallic 
currency.’ 

“ Although the majority of the Governments represented, 
declared themselves in favour of the Franco-American proposal, 
the conference was obliged, by reason of the attitude of the English 
representatives to adjourn without having attained the desired 
result. 

‘‘The monetary disorder which may be said, without temerity, 
to date from the year 1873, and to which the Conference of 1881, 
if it had succeeded, might have supplied a remedy, only increased 
in intensity. The difference in value between gold and silver had, 
to a great extent, widened. The perturbations in exchange between 
the silver monometallic countries, and those countries which only 
struck a gold coinage, have become more intense and more frequent. 
The outlook far from being reassuring, is only calculated to alarm. 
In fact, let the United States repeal the Bland Bill, let the Latin 
Union be denounced, and the debasement of the white as regards 
the yellow metal will, so to speak, be absolutely without limit. It 
would therefore result in a terrible monetary and commercial 
catastrophe, affecting alike all the countries of the world. 

‘“‘ Profiting by the opportunity offered by the universal exhibi- 
tion, France has called the meetings of the Monetary Congress 
which opens its sittings to-day. Our invitations have everywhere 
been well received; your presence proves it. We have the 
satisfaction of seeing here for the first time the South Americans 
sitting by the side of Europeans and North Americans, in order 
to consider together the most important of economic questions 
—I mean the question of money. Let me remark that we are 
the first universal monetary congress that has ever yet met. 
We venture to hope for good results from the discussion, and 
this hope we base upon the language now held in England, which 
is very different from that of 1881.” ; 

We shall see directly that M. Magnin was somewhat precipitate 
in his interpretation of the English ministerial utterances. 

M. Magnin then proceeded to remind his hearers of the recent 
declarations of the Marquis of Salisbury and Mr. Goschen, on the 
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occasion of the interview with the English bimetallic deputation, 
and he particularly drew the attention of the Congress to these 
remarks, adding that it could not fail ‘‘ to observe in them a move 
in the direction of the necessary solution of the question, and 
a good omen for the future.” 

After the presidential address, and the usual communications 
by the- Secretary, M. Allard, of Brussels, requested the attention 
of the Congress in the first place to the official representatives of 
the bimetallic movement in England and Germany. 

Mr. Grenfell, formerly Governor, and now one of the Directors 
of the Bank of England, the chief of the English bimetallic 
party, then delivered an address. With his well known loyalty he 
commenced by observing that he represented neither the views 
of his colleagues of the Bank of England, nor of the Political 
Heonomy Club, of which he was treasurer—as both the former, and 
the members of the latter, to a great extent at any rate, did not 
share his views on this particular question. He appeared before 
them in the name of a free association, namely, the English 
Bimetallic League. He then spoke of the obstacles that this 
association has to encounter, on the one hand in Parliament, and 
on the other in the general conviction that the final word has been 
spoken on the monetary question by the first Lord Liverpool. 
After Newton there was a cessation in the pursuit of mathemati- 
cal studies, for the reason that the general impression appeared to 
be that there was nothing to add to what had already been 
demonstrated by the great man, and the same would apply to 
monetary studies since the time of Lord Liverpool and his imme- 
diate successors. Mr. Grenfell then referred to the labours of the 
commission upon the depression in trade, and the currency 
commission, and denounced the “icy impartiality” of Mr. 
Goschen. 

_ If Mr. Grenfell is dissatisfied with the ministers at present in 
power, he is not less so with the leader of the opposition, Mr. 
Gladstone, a man, he observed, who need not study questions to 
speak upon and decide them, and who declares that bimetallism is 
synonymous with protection and the repudiation of national debts. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, in a letter which he wrote to Mr. Grenfell, 
stated that his objections were only raised to the propositions of 
Mr. Chaplin, and that he would not maintain them if it were only 
a question, for example, of establishing the relative values of silver 
and gold at 22 to1. Mr. Grenfell fulminates none the less against 
this statesman, and all his hopes are centred in Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chaplin, two members of the present Government. 

Being met with the hostility or “‘ frigidity”” of the ministers, 
Mr. Grenfell and his friends turned towards the people. They 
addressed themselves to corporations and trade unions, although 
they do not disguise from themselves the difficulty of obtaining at 
the meetings of these bodies discussions upon such delicate 
questions as these. In this way, however, good results have been 
obtained, but they have to overcome the opposition of the English 
press, due doubtless to the all powerful influence of the lending 
classes. 
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Mr. Grenfell is in favour of the governments forming again an 
active congress with power to formulate effective resolutions. As 
for himself he considers free exchange an incontrovertible fact, 
but he is of opinion that the establishment of an international 
currency would mark a decided step in the progress of commercial 
hberty. 

i! ee devoted considerable space to Mr. Grenfell’s speech, on 
account of its importance, but I propose to deal more briefly with 
the remarks of the other members of the Congress. 

M. Otto Arendt, secretary of the German bimetallic associa- 
tion, read a communication from his president, from which it 
appeared that Prince Bismarck, Chancellor of the Empire, declined 
to take the initiative in the currency question, but he was disposed 
to join in an international agreement the moment that Hngland’s 
readiness was expressed. The speaker insisted upon the import- 
ance of influencing the latter country to accept the bimetallic 
views. According to him, upon the solution of the monetary 
question depends the alleviation of the Irish crisis, which is in 
reality an agricultural crisis. It is the agricultural interests which 
suffer the most from the fall in prices, the result of the apprecia- 
tion of gold. There is also a decided correlation between the 
interests of the Indian Government and those of the English 
industrial centres. 


M. Moret y Prendergast, formerly Minister of Foreign Affairs ~ 


in Spain, in a speech which was very warmly received, demanded 
above all things that the Congress should devote itself to facts. 
The status quo is impossible in presence of the sufferings of the 
people. He was astounded at Mr. Gladstone’s assertions. It is 
the appreciation of gold which has brought about a fall in prices, 
and which has everywhere laid the foundation of protection. The 
re-establishment of the equilibrium in the monetary circulation is 
absolutely essential, and we should then experience commercial 
hberty. 

M. Theodore Mannequin, member of the Society of Political 
Heonomy, closed the proceedings of the first meeting by the 
delivery of a general reply to the whole of the questions of the 
programme. According to him, the statistics of precious metals are 
singularly inaccurate, and, moreover, almost useless. It may be 
established in law that the two precious metals fall simultaneously, 
and that the fall must always be more accentuated in the case of 
silver. The perturbations which result are aggravated by the 
intervention of the legislature. The re-establishment of the double 
standard would occasion the alternative outlet of gold and silver, 
and would result by reason of the fall in coin in the supremacy of 
the single gold standard. He was in favour of the establishment 
as rapidly as possible of gold monometallism, as the double 
standard of currency costs us 200 millions of francs too much each 
year. 

At the second meeting of the Congress, on the 14th September, 
M. Cernuschi delivered his great speech, marked by that vivacity 


and wealth of argument for which he is so distinguished. In his” 


opinion silver has fallen in relation to gold, because the fixed 
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relation attaching the two metals one to the other has been 
broken. M.Cernuschi put his case in the form of an apologue: 
Two canaries, one white and the other yellow, lived happily 
together in a cage made of almost invisible wire. One morning 
however he found the cage empty; the wicked monometallist had 
opened it and destroyed the legal relation of 153 to 1. The birds 
took flight, and the white and yellow metals both left the country. 

What constitutes the value of the precious metals is, according 
to M. Cernuschi, the minting. If gold and silver were declared 
equally fit to become coin, they would neither fall nor would any 
difference exist between them. If, on the other hand, the liberty 
of the Mint were withdrawn in the case of one of them, as has 
already been done in the Latin Union (and the Latin Union is 
France, France being the monetary key of the world), the metals 
would then have nothing to bind them together; one would rise 
and the other fall without any limit. 

The production of the precious metals is not an appreciable 
factor, as it cannot be superabundant. In order to clearly demon- 
strate this, M. Cernuschi exhibited a graduated column covered 
with silver paper, which was intended to represent the quantity of 
white metal existing in the world; he placed by the side of this a 
small layer representing the quantity of yellow metal. These 
quantities compared, offer a very noticeable disproportion, and the 
quantities annually produced seem practically negligeable by the 
side of the existing mass. M. Cernuschi has compared the 
quantities or volume of gold and silver that he supposes to exist 
in the world. If, however, the values of the monetary stock in 
the civilised countries were compared, the proportions change, and 
it is the yellow metal which preponderates: 165 milliards of gold 
compared with 93 milliards of silver, according to M. Soetbeer. 

M. Cernuschi has travelled all over the world and has seen 
paper money dominate and increase everywhere. He expressed a 
desire to see discoveries made of new mines of gold and silver. In 
conclusion, he read to the meeting the principal articles of his 
proposed bimetallic convention. These were as follows :— 

Art. I. England, Germany, the United States of America, and 
France shall admit gold and silver for minting, without any limit 
as to quantity, and shall adopt the proportion of 1 to 153 between 
the weight of the pure metal contained in the monetary unit in 
gold, and the weight of the pure metal contained in the same 
quantity of silver. 

Art. IV. Minting shall be free to the public. Hach State shall 
bear the-costs of its coinage. 

Art. VI. Gold and silver coin to have equally legal tender, 
and to any amount, in the State minting it. 

Art. XI. The present convention to remain in force until the 
Ist January, 1900. 

M. Adolphe Coste, in his capacity as the youngest of the 
economists present, was the first to reply to the bimetallists. He 
commenced by complaining of the objections attaching to the 
qualifications of “monometallists” which are given to the partisans 
of the single monetary standard. It would appear that bimetallism 
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signifies monetary abundance, and monometallism a monetary 
restriction. Nothing, according to him, is more ridiculous. There 
may be monetary restriction with bimetallism, as happened 
during the last century in France, when silver was overrated in 
the official reports of the period (1:14°625), and as still may 
happen at the present day. Bimetallism imposes upon us such 
stringent precautions to defend our gold, that we carefully prevent 
it from circulating, in fact we rarefy it artificially. 

With monometallism legalised (that is to say, with the establish- 
ment of the unity of the gold standard, and the limitation of the 
legal tender of silver to a sum below 1,000 frs.), there would be, on 
the other hand, a vast monetary abundance. No country at any 
period has disposed of a gold and silver monetary stock so great as 
that held by France at the present time. 

M. Coste was of opinion that the augmentation of small money, 
provided that it is not artificially stimulated, is rather a matter 
for congratulation. For example, the re-establishment of the 
conventional proportion of 153 would artificially raise by 43 or 
44 per cent. the actual price of silver, and a premium of 67 frs. per 
kilogramme would be given on the minting of silver. There 
would then be reason for grave apprehension as to an enormous 
increase in the extraction of the American mines (which are 
continually developing, notwithstanding the fall of silver), and a 
diversion of the considerable mass of silver flowing to Asia and 
Africa. 

These results would be by no means insignificant, as M. Cernuschi 
appears to imagine; they might in a brief space of time consider- 
ably swell the monetary stock of silver, and bring in their train 
serious disturbances in prices and contracts. We must therefore 
renounce two extreme solutions, the re-establishment of the ratio 
I to 1551s no more possible than the suppression of silver coin. Can 
we adopt a middle course and re-establish the free mintage of silver 
in lowering the ratio to 1:20 for example, as Mr. Samuel Montagu 
proposed in the English inquiry? But the adoption of this 
measure would also be attended by serious drawbacks. © 

What metal ought to be adjusted to this new ratio? If itis © 
gold, the weight of which should be diminished, it would be 
necessary to continue to call the 20 fr. piece a coin, of which the 
intrinsic value would only be 15 frs. 50 cents. This would 
introduce an element of disorder into every species of transaction, 
every contract, and every description of taxation; it appears on 
the face of it to be impracticable. If, on the other hand, it is 
the white metal the weight of which should be raised, on whom 
should the loss fall, a loss that may be estimated at not Jess than 
gco millions of francs for the Latin Union? On the States or — 
upon the holders of silver P In the latter case the Bank of France, 
without counting others, would be totally ruined. 

For all these reasons M. Coste is in favour of the monetary 
status quo, but he advocates, as a means of ameliorating it, the 
limitation of the legal tender of silver to a sum lower than 1,000 
frs., with a view to the removal of any uncertainty in large trans- 
actions, and to render to circulation gold which has been kept from 
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it. ‘*Gold,” he said, in conclusion, “ is henceforth the: sole inter- 
national monetary metal; silver can only play, in future, a national 
role.” 

The second meeting was closed by a communication from 
M. Charles Spitzer, proposing the coinage of money composed of 
an alloy of gold and silver. 

At the third meeting, which was: held on Thursday, the 12th 
September, M. Cernuschi opened the proceedings by explaining 
various points in his address:of Wednesday, and read a letter that 
Mr. Giffen had recently addressed to the Jowrnal of the Statistical 
Society of Paris, protesting against the term bimetallist which had 
been applied to him by M. Fournier de Flaix. Although Mr. Giffen 
is one of the authors of the theory of the appreciation of money, he 
adheres in principle to monometallism, and he qualifies as lunatics 
the bimetallists who follow the chimera of the rehabilitation of 
silver. The reading of this letter provoked some indignation among 
the bimetallists, and a certain exultation among their adversaries. 
The effect, however, produced by it was not that upon which 
M. Cernuschi evidently relied. 

M. Cernuschi was followed by M. Fournier de Flaix, who 
argued from the monometallist point of view. He warmly criticised 
the speeches of Mr. Grenfell and Dr. Arendt, who had spoken 
respectively on behalf of English and German bimetallists. France, 
he said, was in a privileged monetary position, she had no necessity 
to take part in an international agreement which would act in a 
manner prejudicial to her own interests.. There was no statesman 
in France who would be rash enough to undertake the responsibility 
of such a proposal. 

M. Fournier de Flaix was of opinion that the remedy for the 
actual monetary crisis was to be found rather in the measures that 
might be taken to check the depreciation of silver, which according 
to him would rapidly reach its maximum. He reminded his hearers 
of the various suggestions made before the English Currency Com- 
mission by English and German theorists. He also spoke of 
the possible formation of an unofficial international committee for 
the purchase on the market of silver bullion. 

M. Fournier de Flaix was succeeded by M. Boissevain, who 
gave an interesting account of the present monetary situation in 
Holland. He stated that in that country they were all practically 
in favour of bimetallism, for the reason that they desired to have 
a joint monetary standard with the entire commercial world, not 
only with Europe, but with the Hast, where the Netherlands had 
important colonial interests. This joint monetary standard can 
only be obtained, according to him, by the adoption of the 
bimetallic system. 

M. Boissevain laid down as a general principle that the precious 
metals owe their value to the use that is made of them as money. 
That is the argument of M. Cernuschi; and he proceeded to 
dissent from M. Coste’s propositions. He naturally combats the 
continuance of the status quo, that is to say, the continuance of the 
monetary situation of the last fifteen years, the results of which 
may be summed up as follows: fall in prices, diminution in the 

aga 
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development of industrial production, fall in workmen’s wages, 
and stoppage of work. He argued that the chances of a restoration 
of bimetallism at the ratio of 155 to t were very small, but this 
restoration must none the less be attained. | 

There was considerable force in M. Boissevain’s arguments, but 
I could not fail to be impressed with the idea that the speaker was 
vainly endeavouring to square the monetary circle. 

M. Levasseur then delivered a long and eloquent address, which 
was regarded as one of the most delightful incidents of the Congress. 
He commenced by protesting against the name of monometallist, 
and stated that he was rather a bimetallist, although in favour of 
a single monetary standard. He then proceeded to disentangle the 
monetary question of all the complications that are attributed to 
it. Commercial crises, he said, are by no means a novelty; they 
do not date from the year 1875. Crises, essentially monetary, result 
from the sudden changes in the increase or reduction of specie; 


they appear more to be feared with a double than with a single — 


standard. Inany case, the actual fall in prices can only result very 
secondarily from the state of the precious metals. It should above 
all be attributed to the more extended methods of production, to 
the development in the ways of communication, and to the fall 
in the rates of freight. It has been more accentuated in the 
case of manufactured products than in raw materials. As regards 
the misery of the population, of which so much had been made, it 
was certainly not so great at the present time as it was twenty 
years ago. 

M. Levasseur, however, far from minimised the serious difficulties 
with which agriculture had to contend, but it would, according to 


him, be unjust to place to the account of the monetary standard — 


the general extension of customs protection. Protection was 
established in the United States after the war of secession, and 
the monetary standards had really nothing to do with it. 

He then referred to the assertion of the bimetallists, and notably 
of M. Emile de Laveleye, that the simultaneous use and the 
abundance of the two metals are instrumental in lessening 


national debts. Must we then, said he, attach ourselves to 


bimetallism as a convenient method of making bankruptcy imper- 
ceptible? No, this is an untenable position, and the inviolability 
of contracts is the ideal common to all economists. 

At this point M. de Laveleye explained that he also desired the 


inviolability and respect of contracts, but that between two mone- 


tary crises, the one of abundance and the other of dearth, he 
inclined to the abundance, which is favourable to the producers. 
M. Levasseur resumed his address at the fourth meeting of the 
Congress. He went on to say that money is at the same time a 
measure and an equivalent. The fixity of value is what is most 
desirable, but most difficult to obtain; it is by the unity of the 
standard that one approaches more nearly to this consummation, 
and thus the double fluctuation which results from the duality of 
standards will be avoided. In the unity of standard the pretended 
scarcity of gold is objected to. M. Levasseur does not see any 
fear of this at any rate among the four nations which it is desired 


, 
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to unite by a monetary agreement. Is this agreement possible, he 
asked, and would it be lasting? Under it there would be no 
reciprocal circulation, the States would not be responsible for their 
minting, nor liable to reimburse them in the event of liquidation. 
What guarantee would there be that one of the contracting powers 
would not be tempted to take advantage of the convention, to 
impose upon the other contracting powers all its depreciated coin, 
for a market for the precious metals would be maintained since 
the convention would not be universal. M. Levasseur then dealt | 
with the apologue of M. Cernuschi, and said that what he feared 
~would be not that the birds would fly away, but that one fine 
morning it would be found that instead of there being one yellow 
and one white bird, the birds would both be white; the bimetallist 
would not have left the door of the cage open, he would have 
effected a substitution of the birds. 

M. Levasseur argued that France has no interest in entering 
into a combination which would only be profitable to others, and 
is in favour of the status quo. Having regard however to the actual 
difficulties of the situation, he would be disposed to admit the 
free coinage of silver, but at the commercial value, that is to say, 
that particular individuals should not profit by the difference 
existing between the value of the bullion and the value of the 
specie, the profit upon the transaction being for the benefit of the 
Government. Finally, the legal tender of this silver coin should 
be limited to 500 frs. 

After this speech, which was very warmly received, M. Allard, 
Director of the Brussels Mint, delivered a very able address, not 
as he said in the character of an economist, but in that of a 
practical man. As such, he ridiculed the idea that general over 
production alone could result in the reduction of the general level 
of the prices of commodities. He did not apprehend an excess of 
production lasting fifteen years; there has never been, according 
to this speaker, a crisis which has lasted fifteen years. It resolves 
itself into a social and humanitarian question, and M. Allard 
insists upon the necessity of humanity being relieved of the evils 
from which it is suffering. 

M. Arthur Raffalovich followed with the assertion that the fall 
in prices is due to a combination of factors, such, for example, as 
the opening of the Suez Canal, technical progress, and the con- 
struction of railways. The demonetisation of silver certainly plays 
a part in it, but not an all powerful one. To see the ratio of 
1 to 155 re-established would be to bring about serious perturba- 
tions, and introduce an element of disturbance into contracts. The 
speaker insisted upon the correlation of protection and bimetallism, 
and drew attention to the monetary situation of Russia and 
Austria. 

M. Lalande, Député for the Gironde, followed, for the bimetal- 
lists, and stated that he had found in history an argument in 
favour of the fixity of the ratio of 1 to 153. He declared that 
as a matter of fact silver money plays everywhere the principal 
role, and the quantities of the precious metals are not sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the people, as is clearly demonstrated by 
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‘the existence of paper money in Russia and Austria, and South 
America. Finally, he denounced the inconveniences of the English 
monometallic system, which produces a rise in the rates of discount, 
from 2 to 4 and 5 per cent., by the simple withdrawal of four mil- 
lions of gold from the Bank of England. He declared himself in 
favour of bimetallism, with a revision of the relative proportions 
of the two metals every fifteen years. 

Sir Henry Meysey Thompson, Vice-President of the English 
Bimetallic League, wound up the meeting by a description in 
detail of the growth of the bimetallic movement in England, and 
predicted the practical adhesion of that country to a joint monetary 
standard. He denied the existence of the.connection which some 
had sought to establish in that country between bimetallism and 
protection. The one he declared was the antithesis of the other; 
since protection has for its ultimate object the constitution of 
distinct privileges, while bimetallism accords to all irrespectively 
the same rights and the same advantages. 

This speech was well delivered, and very warmly received. 

The proceedings of the fifth meeting were opened with an 
_ address, very theoretical and abstruse, -by.M.-Gustave de Puynode, 
who supported the dangerous theory of exclusive gold mono- 
metallism. Gold possesses in a superlative degree the advantages 
of portability, durability, and stability. Its scarcity is not an 
obstacle. The abundance of money is rather burdensome than 
useful. M. de Puynode is in favour .of bank notes for small 
amounts to drive silver out of circulation. As regards the crisis, 
it had been greatly exaggerated by M. Allard; it is now over, and 
it is monometallic Hngland which has suffered the least from it. 
Agriculture is still depressed, but it is much deceived as to the 
remedy for its sufferings. He approved of a small metallic circula- 
tion, and expressed the belief that Hngland’s strong commercial 
position was due to her restricted coinage in circulation. France, 
on the other hand, had suffered from a too large volume of 
currency. As to the fall in the prices of commodities, that was not 
due to the demonetisation of silver, but to increased production. 

The Hon. 8. Dana Horton, the celebrated Ameriean economist 
and jurist, who was one of the representatives of the United States’ 
Government at the international conferences in Paris in 1878 
and 1881, then addressed the Congress in a speech which was 
frequently applauded. 

He insisted upon the differences of the proposed monetary 
federation with the old monetary unions. This proposal for a 
federation of the principal nations for concerted action in reference 
to material of the money of the world still stood as the order of 
the day. There was a fatal error in the manner in which some 
economists in the past had regarded the question of monetary 
union. ‘They looked upon it as a matter relating merely to the 
form and size of the coins, whereas it really was a matter of the 
material of which the money was made. He maintained that it 
was necessary to establish a parity of exchange between all coun- 
tries, as now exists between all the towns in France. He put it to 
those who had spoken, to give substantial reasons why England 
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should not accept the proposals for a monetary union made. by 
France and the United States. Newton and Lord Liverpool were 
not antagonistic to silver. He considered that those who were 
labouring in England and Germany to induce those nations to 
accept the proposition made by France and the United States for 
a common understanding upon the important question of money, 
were deserving of every gratitude. In so far as regards France, 
he expressed himself satisfied with the progress made in the 
opinions of economists on the question of silver, and appealed to 
the meeting as to whether the demonetisation of silver had been a 
cause of crisis, and if it had, what steps, he asked, should be taken 
to prevent all further demonetisation of that metal. 

Mr. Dana Horton was followed by M. Emile de Laveleye, 
Professor of Political Hconomy at Liége, who followed with a long 
and interesting address, which was listened to with the closest 
attention. He commenced by reviewing with considerable satis- 
faction the progress made by bimetallism, and enumerated all the 
chairs of political economy gained by the adherents of this party. 
He believed in the soundness of the principle, and the eminently 
practical character of bimetallism. He then dealt with the 
principal objection that had been opposed to it, namely, Gresham’s 
law, by virtue of which the money of the least value is always 
substituted for the money of the greatest value: in coin, silver 
for gold. That is true, he said; but Gresham’s law is only 
manifest in the case of payments abroad, it does not apply in the 
interior of a country. In a bimetallic country there are not two 
prices for saleable commodities, one silver and the other in gold. 

To Gresham’s law must be opposed what M. de Laveleye 
and M. Cernuschi have called the law of Newton: if the same 
proportion of value between the two metals were established in 
the different countries, there would be no further object in 
exporting gold or silver from one to the other. At the most it 
matters but little what the ratio is, it may be 1 to 18, or 20 
and 23; the only thing necessary, however, is that it should be 
identical throughout. 

Moreover, it is evident, in prosecuting the establishment of an 
international agreement, that the United States, for example, is 
not animated with a desire to effect a drain of their precious 
metals in Europe; they have not sufficient for themselves, they 
import in fact more than they export. No; their motive is a 
higher one, they are desirous of creating a parity of exchange 
between all the commercial powers, and that is why they are 
endeavouring to re-establish a fixed international ratio between the 
two metals. 

It is true that it is urged against this fixity of ratio that the 
value cannot be established by law. This is no doubt the case, but 
it can create an unlimited outlet which would exercise an influence 
over the value. 

The great desideratum, said M. de Laveleye, in a standard was 
steadiness, an absence of violent fluctuation; and this he found 
greater in bimetallism than in monometallism. This is a point 
which he considered had been conclusively proved by Stanley 
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Jevons, who however was a monometallist. Here the speaker 
referred to a scheme propounded by the English writer, according 
to which the latter showed that the minima of value of gold and 
silver exhibit between themselves less difference than is to be found 
between the minimum and maximum value of a single metal. It 
must be observed that Jevons in his book on money only gave a 
hypothetical figure based on the supposition that the fluctuations 
of the metals revolve always round the average ratio of 1 to 155. 
His reasoning and his theoretical calculation would be very different 
if the experimental figure of the continued depreciation of silver, 
always diverging more and more from the initial ratio, were intro- 
duced. 

What, said M. de Laveleye, would have happened in 1850 if 


gold only had been available for money P He could not understand - 


those who advocated gold monometallism. If they could not have 
a bimetallic system, which he preferred, then silver was decidediy 


preferable as a standard to gold. Its greater weight would not 


militate against its adoption; it might be deposited in the banks, 
and paper would circulate in its place. 

It had been said that there was no rarity of gold. This might 
be true of England and France, but what is to be said of other 
nations to whom it was a rarity, and whose struggles to get it 
would always keep up a tension prejudicial to the true interests of 
civilisation and commerce so long as it remained the sole standard 
of value? For example Belgium, which is a rich country, is in 
want of the precious metal. Everywhere the dearth of gold is 
found to be a serious obstacle to the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 


In the discussion that had taken place on this question, appeals 


had been made to justice; but where is it, this justice that is 
invoked? All public loans, and a great number of private ones 
also, have been contracted under the bimetallic régime, in trans- 
ferring them to a monometallic régime, which gives a greater 
purchas:ng power to gold coin, the debts are augmented, and the 
interests of the debtors instead of being benefited are on the con- 
trary prejudiced. - 

M. de Laveleye looked upon the demonetisation of silver as a 
revolutionary measure, and found in it a certain cause of protection. 
England, he said, in conclusion, is only able to support her gold 
monometallic system because she relies upon the bimetallism of 


France, but let the Bland Bill be abrogated in the United States, 
let the sales of silver take place that Belgium had been counselled — 


to effect in order to obtain gold, and then it would soon be seen if 
England could continue to be apathetic on the currency question. 
At the close of this long and able address, which was listened to 
with the closest attention and frequently applauded, M. Frédéric 
Passy, the well known Professor of Political Economy, delivered an 
exceedingly interesting address from the monometailist standpoint. 
He commenced by observing that he knew no such thing as @ 
monometallist, properly so called. Although he was placed in that 
category, he was simply an opponent of the double standard. He 
did not believe in the possibility of establishing a fixed ratio 
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between two values, and maintained that gold and silver were 
incapable of being joined in such a manner by any legislation as 
would make the connection secure and stable enough to constitute 
a desirable standard of value. At the present day, he stated, it is 
impossible to say, with any degree of certainty, if the difference in 
the value between the two metals results either from a simultaneous 
rise in gold and silver, but less in the case of the latter than the 
former, or from a fall in the two metals, more accentuated in the 
case of silver. <A choice of one of these hypotheses can be made 
only by relying upon conjectures more or less specious. What 
may be conclusively stated is, that the ratio of 1 to 153 is no more 
a natural ratio, than the rate of interest of 5 per cent. is a normal 
rate of interest. 

M. Frédéric Passy is in favour of limiting the legal tender of 
silver to the sum of 200 frs., but this by no means prevents it 
being given and received in every proportion at the commercial 
value, that is to say, by weight and standard. That is the com- 
mercial rule which had not been followed, and if silver is amassed 
in such vast quantities in the coffers of the bank, it has really been 
caused by the fact that the doors have not been opened wide 
enough to allow of its egress. The holders of silver were only 
disposed to let it go at the rate of 155, and they have seen the 
depreciation become more and more accentuated; by not being dis- 
posed to suffer a slight loss, they run the risk of themselves 
suffering, and inflicting upon others a very grievous calamity. 

' He attached importance to the mechanical difficulties of 
handling gold and silver as a bar to its being used universally and 
unreservedly as legal tender money. ‘The fall in silver had been a 
natural fall, and due to the circumstances by which it was sur- 
rounded. Gold was naturally indicated as the true standard of 
value. It was the rarest metal, and therefore the best to use for 
such a purpose. A lesson was taught by the natural tendency of 
things, which indicated that gold was the most suitable for use by 
civilised countries, and silver by heathen nations and those not so 
advanced. 

‘* You say,’ said M. Frédéric Passy, ‘‘ that we must establish an 
international agreement. In the first place any attempt of this 
sort will be a failure, but even if you do succeed, the nations that 
remain outside will affect your legal ratios, and there will conse- 
quently be a commercial ratio differing very widely from your 
conventional ratio. I defy you to prevent vast quantities of gold 
aad silver being delivered on any other condition than those of the 
market. If you do succeed in doing so, it will be because you have 
destroyed the market itself.” 

Finally, devoting himself to a refutation of the theory of 
Sir Henry Thompson and M. Laveleye, who profess to demonstrate 
that bimetallism is not protection, M. Frédéric Passy closed his 
address with a brilliant peroration in which he declared in sub- 
stance, ‘“‘ You desire to artificially maintain the price of this com- 
modity, thus acting upon the principle that things do not obey 
natural laws. Butif there are no certain and necessary proportions 
between various things, there would be no science. This negation 
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of constant laws has ever engendered the illusions of a false science, 
which for example would affirm that the sun revolves around the © 
earth, or something equally absurd. ‘True science steps in, destroys 
these illusions, and says in effect that nothing but disaster can 
follow the attempt to set the laws of nature at defiance.” 

This interesting address, which was listened to with delight by 
all the members of the Congress, closed the fifth meeting. 

The Congress did not meet on the Friday or Saturday mornings, 
as both these mornings were devoted by the members to visiting 
the Bank of France and the Paris Mint. The final sitting was 
held on Saturday afternoon, at the Trocadero, M. Magnin, the 
President, being in the chair. 

Professor H. 8. Foxwell, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Professor of Political Economy at University College, 
London, delivered an able speech, which was immediately trans- 
lated into French by M. Raffalovich, with an ease and accuracy 
which received a well merited tribute of admiration from. the 
Congress. He commenced by complaining that in coming to the 
Congress he expected they were to discuss in a practical spirit the 
measures required to meet a grave crisis, whereas their time had 
been largely occupied in discussing the first principles of monetary 
science, which had for some time been practically placed beyond 
dispute. He contended that Mr. Giffen was only opposed to a fixed 
ratio in certain conditions, but he did not condemn bimetallism. 
There was indeed a very great difference between the bimetallic 
system of last century, that each nation adopted differently in 
order to obtain an advantage over rival nations, and the modern 
bimetallism, whose aim is to establish a good international cur- 
rency. So far as public opinion in Hngland was concerned, 
Manchester, and not London, took the lead, and it was therefore 
significant that the chief success of the English bimetallic league 
had been in Lancashire, where men of all classes, and the greatest 
diversity of opinion, were joined together in promotion of bi- 
metallism. In London they were suffering from the inertia of 
prosperity. 

In France much less attention is paid to the fali in prices than 
in England; there is, however, a social side to the question, and it 
is on this point that Professor Foxwell became very enthusiastic in 
the cause of bimetallism. 

In England, what was particularly desired was stability. 
M. Levasseur also appeared to desire this, but the ever increasing 
cheapness which he also desires to see is not stability. There may 
be stability of prices and increasing wages, or stationary wages 
with falling prices. For the workman socially and politically it is 
not the same thing—what the latter wants is increased wages. It 
is thus that the rise in prices is advantageous to all classes, and 
acts as a stimulus to trade. Rising prices almost, if not indeed 
invariably, marked a period of prosperity, and falling prices — 
serious evils, including a contraction of employment. 

Professor Foxwell then attacked M. Passy for his assertion 
that there was a sufficiency of money; the index numbers prove 
however, very conclusively that there is an insufficiency of money; 
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there has been no variation in silver, it is gold in which there has 
been an appreciation. M. Passy, he stated, had appealed to natural 
laws. Surely it was no law of nature to restrict the coinage of 
silver. He accused M. Passy of preaching the doctrines of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. 

In conclusion, Mr, Foxwell criticised the proposal of M. Coste to 
rest content with the sfatws quo. That is only a transition state. 
A choice must be made between the rehabilitation of silver or its 
demonetisation. 

The English bimetallist was followed by M. Ottomar Haupt, 
who confined his remarks to a correction of certain points which 
appeared to him of considerable importance. The fall in silver, 
according to information obtained from the most reliable sources, 
is far from being at anend. In the United States the average cost 
of production of silver is estimated at 2s. 1d. the standard ounce; 
there remains therefore a considerable margin for the fall. 
M. Haupt fails to observe the scarcity of gold of which so much 
had been made. He finds on the contrary that the stocks of gold 
in the banks are continually increasing. Finally, he maintains 
that M. Soetbeer, recognised as the highest monetary authority, 
is not a bimetallist, as they bad been led to believe by MM. Allard 
and de Laveleye. If he has logically admitted that in case of 
international agreement the fixity of ratio could be established, he 
plainly declared that such an agreement appeared to him simply 
Utopian. 

Mr. Grenfell then read a paper which had been prepared by 
Mr. Fielden, an English manufacturer, testifying to the earnest 
manner in which bimetallism had been taken up by the English 
industrial classes, and in which he stated that most of the more 
prominent working class leaders in England were bimetallists. 

M. H. Koch, Westphalia, said that thanks were due to the 
French Government and the organising committee for appointing 
the Congress. He affirmed that the arguments of M. Cernuschi 
had not and never could be refuted. 

M. Clement Juglar, publicist, replied to the accusations of in- 
competence brought against economists by the bimetallists, by a 
challenge on the part of bankers and money changers, who are 
interested in the duality of the precious metals to the extent of 
profiting by the differences that cannot fail to be established 
between gold and silver. He showed how frequent and wide these 
divergencies had been under the bimetallic system up to the year 
1850. It was only dating from the discovery of gold in California 
and Australia, that is to say from the time when bimetallism 
declined, that these variations were reduced. 

Since the demonetisation of a portion of the silver in Germany, 
there has been a fall in prices from 1873 to 1879, and then a faint 
revival, but very accentuated from 1879 to 1882; then a further 
fall from 1882 to 1886, and finally a revival since 1887. Wages 
had by no means followed the same fluctuations. It is impossible 
therefore to attribute these movements in prices to the simple 
influence of the precious metals. He advanced the opinion that 
the volume of money had no reference to prices, and that the 
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present unsatisfactory condition of various branches of commerce 
was due to over production. 

M. Clement Juglar closed his address by declaring that the 
present monetary condition of France is in as satisfactory a con- 
dition as it can possibly be. 

M. Léopold Dreydel declared himself equally satisfied with the 
condition of French monetary affairs, and argued that this had 
been thoronghly established under the most critical circumstances. 
The speaker was opposed to the re-establishment of silver minting. 

M. Théodore Mannequin apologised for again taking up the 
time of the members, but he desired to state that he believed in 
the possibility of absolute accuracy in political science, and more 
particularly in monetary science. 

By this time, however, the members were evidently fatigued by 
their labours, and M. Mannequin’s address was not listened to with 
the attention it deserved. The hour was late, and all were of 
opinion that both sides had nearly exhausted their stock of argu- 
ments. MM. Boissonnade, Lamas, Leon Wals, and d’Albrecht 
refrained from speaking, and deposited with the secretary a few 
written observations, which will be published in the detailed report 
of the proceedings of the Congress. It was felt to be impossible to 
deal with the three last articles on the programme, namely, mone- 
tary unions, maintenance of the monetary circulation, and fractional 
money, &c. M. Magnin then closed the Congress in a graceful 
speech, thanking the members for facilitating his labours as 
president, and trusted that his friends the bimetallists would 
consider that he had not shown too much favour to them. 
M. Morel y Prendergast, in the name of the delegates, thanked 
the President and members of the executive. 

Before concluding this report, it would be well to revert to an 
incident in connection with the last meeting of the Congress, — 
which I have hitherto refrained from mentioning, in order not to 
interrupt the sequence of the discussions. 

The President read the following letter which he had received 
from M. Cernuschi :— 

: “ Paris, 14th September, 1889. 

“ Sir,—I take the liberty of remitting to you herewith the 
sum of 10,000 frs., which I beg you to hold in view of a prize 
competition, which I am about to open under the following 
conditions :— 

‘“ A prize of 10,000 frs. will be presented to the author of the best 
essay describing what effects would be produced on the reciprocal 
value of gold and silver now and in the future, if the following 
monetary system were simultaneously introduced and made opera- 
tive in Great Britain, Germany, the United States, and France :— 

“ (1) Free and gratuitous coinage for everybody. — . 

(2) A bimetallic monetary unit, the ‘Just,’ the silver © 
‘Just’ having the weight and fineness of the 5 fr. piece, 
the gold ‘Just’ having all the weight and fineness of the 
United States gold dollar. 

“ The essays should be sent in under sealed cover either to the — 
Bank of France or to the Bank of England, before the lst May, ~ 
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1890, to be ultimately forwarded to Mr. Goschen, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who I trust will be kind enough to act as judge of 
this competition. . 

“Tam, &., 

(Signed) ‘HENRI CERNUSCHI.” 

As was expected, Mr. Goschen, under date of the 19th 
September, wrote a letter, which was published in the newspapers, 
declining to adjudicate as suggested by M. Cernuschi. It was then 
announced that a substitute for Mr. Goschen would be immediately 
appointed. — 

If I understand this question aright, M. Cernuschi poses the 
following problem :— 

In the hypothesis that 25 grammes of silver, nine-tenths fine 
(the silver 5-fr. crown), would be declared equivalent to 1 gramme 
672 gold, nine-tenths fine (the gold dollar), that is to say, in the 
case of the establishment by the four great commercial powers of a 
fixed ratio of silver to gold, 14°95 to 1 instead of r5 to 1, what 
would become of the monetary stocks actually existing in these 
countries, and what would be the relative value of the precious 
metals in the world generally ? 

This is a problem doubtless capable of solution in theory, but 
its solution by reason of the impossibility of its verification will 
consequently be for ever open to doubt. M. Cernuschi in this 
matter is not initiating a competition, he is really condemning us 
to perpetual contention. 

However that may be, the Congress unanimously passed a vote 
of thanks for his munificent gift. 

Sir Henry Meysey Thompson offered a second prize of 2,500 frs., 
and M. Denis Gallet, banker in Amiens, and president of the Pro- 
vincial Bankers’ Association, carried away by enthusiasm, asked 
for permission to refer this matter to his association with a view to 
the offer of a third prize. After however a few minutes’ reflection, 
M. Denis Gallet recognised that the question really resolved itself 
into a bimetallic manifestation, and as he represented a majority of 
bankers who were in favour of the gold standard, he withdrew his 
proposal. 

And now it may be asked what will be the outcome of this 
International Monetary Congress, the six meetings of which were 
so well attended. The Congress could not come to any definite 
conclusion, and moreover it was decided that there should be no 
voting upon any of the questions discussed. Its mission was to 
enlighten the economic world generally, and particularly the 
various Governments represented, as to the state of competent 
opinion on matters affecting the currency question. I trust that 
in this respect the Congress will not be without good results. 

The foreign bimetallists showed themselves to be much 
deceived as to the opinions of French economists; they were 
under the impression that the latter were disciples of Wolowski, 
and were perfectly ready to make common cause with their league. 
They were speedily undeceived. French economists are not doc- 
trinaires, and the experiences of the Latin Union have not been 
thrown away upon them. They protest against the adoption of 
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any measures which would be likely to sacrifice the French mone- 
tary situation, and we may even go further and say the true 
interests of commerce and production, to the passing interests of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

To the surprise of all, it was the foreign bimetallists who, 
instead of bringing forward precise and unanswerable facts, con- 
fined themselves to generalities, to vague lamentations over the 
sufferings of the people, to the necessity of alleviating them, and 
generally to doctrinaire theories absolutely devoid of proof. 

The French economists replied to them in arguments based 
upon actual. experience, with objections well defined and precise, 
and in demonstrating the practical impossibilities of bimetallism. 
They disclaimed moreover the qualification of monometallists, and 
were unanimous in expressing their willingness to accept silver 
money, but on the condition that its legal tender is limited. 

To these very forcible arguments there is: really no answer. 
We may confidently await the verdict of economic opinion and the 
decision of the various Governments. 


In connection with the diversity of opinion respecting the 
adoption of a single or joint monetary standard, the following 
observations by M. Maurice Block, in a review published in the 
Heonomiste Frangais of October last, of a work which has recently 
been issued by Professor Scharling, of the University of Copen- 
hagen, are not without interest. 

‘“‘ Professor Scharling has recently given his opinion on the result 
of the English inquiry into the curreney question, and deplores the — 
impotent conclusions that have been arrived at. He takes this as 
a text for a long dissertation upon the difficulties experienced by 
political economy in establishing a common accord. I am not so 
much astonished at this result as our learned Danish confréve. In 
the first place, as a general rule, men have considerable difficulty in 
convincing one another by arguments, for there are very few who 
are able to. carry conviction into a prejudiced mind. Then again 
it is seldom that a question warmly discussed partakes of a purely 
scientific nature; true science must inevitably, at least in course of 
time, succeed in placing all the world in unison, for it only extends 
over simple truths, and, moreover, truly scientific questions rarely 
arouse human passions. 

‘Now, the question of the two monetary standards touches 
upon practical interests in such a manner that the purely scientific 
solution—‘ As there is only one measure there can be but one 
standard’—is not suflicient to. satisfy these interests. We know how 
difficult it is to persuade a man that he is wrong, and even more 
so, that in acting upon his opinion he is likely to lose his money. 
In such a case his interest is warmly aroused, and if any question 
of amour propre is added to it, it is impossible to turn him. He 
will deny the evidence of his own senses. It will be impossible 
even to establish an agreement on a material fact, such as the rise 
or fall of prices. Has there, or has there not, been an increase in 
the value of gold? I am almost disposed to discover an element 
of amour propre in the question, and when the author commences 
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the series of his demonstrations by the year 1873, then I at once 
begin to be suspicious. Everyone knows that this year is in every 
respect an exceptional one, and that it ought not to be quoted in 
this connection. In conclusion, it is not the fault of science, but of 
human passions, if there can be no agreement upon this or that 
economic question.” 


Il.—Public Sympathy v. Political Economy. 


Tux following articles are taken from the Times (I) of the 
26th of September, (II) of the 30th of September, and (III) of 
the 9th of October last :— 


(1) of the 26th September, 1889. 


“The most remarkable peculiarity of the recent strike as com- 
pared with previous movements of a similar kind is the substitution 
of appeals to public sympathy for appeals to the laws of political 
economy. When a dispute of this kind arose a generation ago, 
the majority of people were found complacently quoting certain 
well-worn formulas about demand and supply, or dwelling with 
emphasis upon the strictness of the analogy between labour and 
other commodities. A few more learned or more ambitious persons 
added abstruse speculations concerning the wages fund, in which, 
at that period, intelligent men believed as firmly as if they had 
seen its books, and knew the bank in which it was deposited. The 
newspapers, aS representing the more deliberate and philosophic 
conclusions of the community, were wont to descant in a tone of 
impartial and imperturbable equanimity upon the inevitable 
triumph of the law of the market, and the deplorable short- 
sightedness that prevented masters and men from listening to its 
dictates instead of plunging into a needless struggle, the issue of 
which was inexorably determined from the beginning. 

“ But we have changed all that. During the recent strike I do 
not remember to have seen a single invocation of the once revered 
law of demand and supply, eo nomine; and arguments in which its 
existence was even distantly implied were put forth timidly and 
seldom. In its place we had copious allusions to public sympathy 
as the determining factor in the controversy. The strikers were 
encouraged by constant assurances that public sympathy was on 
their side, and occasionally warned against doing anything that 
might deprive them of the aid of that mysterious force. Their 
faith in it was kept alive by subscriptions which at least proved 
that sympathy existed, and were readily accepted as proof that it 
is capable of playing the great part so freely ascribed to it. On 
the other hand, the dock directors were made to understand that 
there was no sort of public sympathy for them, and were not 
obscurely advised that the fact was decisive of the whole issue. 
They were solemnly condemned for their adoption of a scheme 
of casual labour, which the public, after acquiescence in it for 
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years without a protest, suddenly discovered to be barbarous and 
unchristian. Their defence of the practice of paying 5d. an hour 
was simply that they had always found men ready to work at that 
price in far larger numbers than they could employ. In an earlier 
and perhaps ruder age this defence would have been thought con- 
clusive as against a summons to raise their scale of wages at a few 
hours’ notice, and without any antecedent change in the supply of 
labour. But public sympathy declined to pay the smallest atten- 
tion to their plea, and hesitating efforts to put it forth were 
drowned in ejaculations of pious horror at labour being paid so 
low as 5d. an hour. The case was not thought worth arguing at all 
upon any kind of general principle. Nobody took the trouble to 
explain why 5d. an hour is an iniquitous wage and 6d. an hour a 
satisfactory one. No one asked whether 5d. for that particular 
quality of labour might not really be a higher rate of remuneration 
than 1od. paid for a different quality. The new method dispenses 
with all these grovelling considerations, and settles the whole 
question without inquiry as without appeal. 

‘Regarded as the arbiter in social disputes, public sympathy 
labours under the disadvantage that its operation cannot be calcu- 
lated or foreseen. No one can tell in what direction it will operate, 
how far it will go in that direction, or by what accidents it may be 
turned aside. It was quite impossible for the acutest observer to 
predict that the strike of casual labourers at the docks would 
evoke a public sympathy which has not been called forth by the 
hardships of other and equally deserving classes. Indeed it would 


be impossible to name a class less entitled to sympathy in an 


industrial struggle. In a certain sense every man is entitled to 
sympathy whose income does not satisfy his reasonable wants, and 
perhaps he is all the more entitled to it if his low state be due to 
the fact that he is neither morally nor physically fit for anything 
better. But sympathy given on these grounds has a sphere of its 
own, and appropriate modes of expression which lie very far apart 
from interference in commercial affairs. Regarded as parties to a 
trade dispute, the casual dock labourers are as little entitled to 
public sympathy as any class that can be named. They are the 
disclassed residuum of all occupations, and are as nearly as possible 
valueless to the community. In fact, they oscillate about the zero 
point of usefulness, being sometimes actually a minus quantity and 
a drag upon the general advance. Their regeneration ought to be 
one of the aims of Christian philanthropy, but can never be 
attained by adding to the attractiveness of their fortuitous and 
desultory occupation. It is at best a lottery that is daily opened 
at the dock gates, and to add to its prizes is merely to extend the 
sphere of demoralisation. Public sympathy however did not stop 
to discriminate between its proper function of stirring men up to 
patient and well-considered effort for the amelioration of social 


evils, and the wholly different task of forcing the issue of a trade — 


dispute in favour of the workmen. Indeed, to put the matter 


quite plainly, public sympathy indulged itself, as impulse of all — 
kinds is apt to do, at other. people’s expense. It is true that the — 


Sympathisers with the dockers did to a certain extent put their 
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hands in their own pockets, but they did it to a wholly inadequate 
extent, and upon no reasoned principle. Their contributions are a 
bagatelle in comparison with the loss inflicted by the strike upon 
the mercantile classes, who had no more voice in the conduct of 
dock business than Cardinal Manning himself. 

“The public however is exceedingly pleased with the effects of 
its sympathy, if one may judge by the conversation of'the ordinary 
citizen at dinner tables or on the top of the omnibus. It is common 
to hear congratulation wpon the disappearance of the heartless laws 
of political economy, and their replacement by enlightened views 
of social duty and commercial relations. Probably this is a neces- 
sary reaction from the congratulation that formerly went on about 
the discovery of these same laws. But these laws, in su far as 
they are laws at all, are not canons prescribing the conscious 
action of mankind, but formulas generalising the observed and 
universal results of human action in the gross. It will take some- 
thing much more constant and profound than public sympathy to 
make any appreciable difference in these results. Many people 
seem to be in the position of M. Jourdain when the nature of 
prose was first explained to him, thougl they fail to display the 
quickness: of apprehension which speedily led him to the discovery 
- that he had been talking prose all his life. The average ontcome 
of human motive and human actiom-on the large scale remains 
precisely the same whether people deafen one another by reciting 
its formulas, or wliether they agree in imagining that the way of 
the world changes with the play of their emotions. The most 
enthusiastic subscriber to the dockers* movement continues to buy 
upon the whole in the cheapest market known to him. He does 
not pay 67. for an article which he can get for 5/.; consequently 
he habitually obeys: the great law of human nature which he has 
subseribed to punisli the dock directors for following. When 
I find a man who steadily and systematically declines to regulate 
his purchases according to the observed practice of humanity, and 
who pays his tradesmen and workmen according to the dictates of 
an expansive and sympathetic altruism, I shall respect his benevo- 
lent interference im such a quarrel as that just concluded. But 
any other: man who pretends that dock directors should regulate 
their payments by his: sympathies or sensibilities talks a very 
pernicious sort of cant, and’ if he backs it with money is guilty 
of officious and mischievous frivolity. 

“T should like, with your permission, to inquire what degree 
of success has attended this attempt to substitute emotion for a 
reasonable acquiescence in the results of universally accepted 
principles of conduct, and what prospect there is that the other 
trade disputes with which we are menaced can be rationally and 
durably settled by public sympathy. But this letter is probably 
quite long enough already.” 


(11) of the 30th September, 1889. 

“‘ Before asking what public sympathy has achieved in con- 
nection with the recent strike, it is useful to inquire at what cost 
its operations have been conducted. In fact, to draw up a sort of 
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debtor and creditor account is the only way to arrive at a just 
appreciation of what has been effected. It is admitted on all hands 
that a strike is a wasteful method of settling a commercial quarrel ; 
and one of the main charges brought against the party assumed 
to be in the wrong always is that his obstinacy, or foolishness, or 
shortsightedness, has inflicted a serious loss upon the community 
at large. In the case of the dockers’ strike there is no room 
for doubt that public sympathy greatly extended both its area and 
its duration. The men were continually told by their sympathisers 
that without public sympathy their movement would have collapsed 
in a week, and were warned in the most solemn manner that if they 
overstepped certain limits the withdrawal of sympathy would 
bring about their speedy defeat. It is quite possible that the 
purveyors of sympathy somewhat overrated the value of their - 
assistance, but, even when allowance is made for the natural 
complacency with which they regarded their work, it cannot 
be denied that the strikers were greatly encouraged by assurances 
of the justice of their cause and by subscriptions to the funds. 
They assumed in consequence a much firmer attitude than they 
would otherwise have maintained, and they rejected more than one 
compromise which would otherwise have been hailed as a fairly 
satisfactory termination to the dispute. But the operation of 
public sympathy was perhaps even more clearly seen in the 
extension of the area of the strike. The active participation of 
lightermen, stevedores, and large classes of riverside workmen was 
directly due to the effusive manifestations of sympathy on the part 
of the general public. All these classes of regular labourers have 
been perfectly familiar for years with the condition of the casual 
dock labourers, but they have never given a hint of their dis- 
pleasure, much less have they ever dreamed of starving their own. 
wives and families by way of showing sympathy. On the contrary, 
their ordinary attitude towards the casual labourer is one of 
jealousy held in check by contempt. The crowd at the dock gates 
is a crowd of broken-down workmen of various kinds, the causes of 
whose distress are very well understood by industrious and capable 
men, but it contains at the same time a number of possible com- 
petitors, and is an element of permanent weakness in the position 
of regular workmen. The sudden development of active sympathy 
among the regular riverside labourers was partly a mere affair 
of imitation. It was the fashion to be sympathetic, and they 
followed the fashion. But more practical motives immediately 
came into play, and a deliberate exploitation of an unlooked-for 
exhibition of public sentiment unquestionably counts for a great 


deal in the explanation of their conduct. They were just as ready 


as the casuals for a 20 per cent. rise of wages; they thought 
themselves with perfect reason just as well entitled to it: and 
they could not tell how far the favouring stream of public 
sympathy might carry them. It was only when public sympathy 
was found to be giving place to common sense, that the steady 
extension of the area of industrial revolt was checked. When a 
general strike was ordered by leaders rendered arrogant by success, 
public sympathy found the contract considerably larger than it had — 
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anticipated, and the movement which had been going on so merrily 
came to a sudden end. These considerations, it seems to me, are 
sufficient to demonstrate to any reasonable being that, whether 
public sympathy was right or wrong, we must debit it with a great 
extension alike of the duration and the area of the strike— 
an extension representing a very serious present and prospective 
loss to the mercantile classes of the metropolis, and consequently 
in the long run to the industrial classes themselves. 

‘In the second place, we have to debit public sympathy with a 
temporary suspension and a consequent permanent enfeeblement 
of the law. _ No amount of official quibbling can get over the fact 
that there was a period of three or four weeks during which the 
ordinary safeguards of personal liberty were at least partially 
absent. Honest and industrious citizens were forcibly hindered 
from pursuing their lawful avocations by the employment of 
methods explicitly condemned by statute, and coming clearly 
within the scope of the common law doctrine of conspiracy. ‘The 
owners of property valued at many millions sterling, and the con- 
ductors of a business upon which the community largely depends 
for the working of commerce and even the supply of prime 
necessaries of existence, were forcibly hindered from exercising 
the elementary right of engaging willing labourers upon terms 
mutually accepted. It is not my business to distribute the blame 
for this failure of the machinery of administration. It is enough 
for my present purpose that, with a Conservative Government ‘in 
power and a Conservative Home Secretary in control of the police, 
the civil liberties which the police exist to protect were suffered to 
fall in some very important particulars into abeyance. JI am 
aware of the excuses that have been put forth by the functionary 
primarily responsible, and do not hesitate to say that they are 
ludicrously inadequate. They are founded upon a theory of police 
duties which leads straight to anarchy and the rule of the 
strongest. It has been practically laid down that the conspiracy 
to do forbidden things, which in the eye of the law is a heinous 
ageravation of the offence, in the eye of the police constitutes a 
reason for abstaining from interference. Wholesale and organised 
oppression by a mob obeying the orders of regular leaders went on 
under the very eyes of the police. Energetic complaint was made 
to headquarters, and the reply was in effect that the police would 
punish isolated attacks upon individuals when brought to their 
notice, but would not interfere with a conspiracy in restraint of 
personal liberty the magnitude and success of which were attested 
by the comparative rarity of personal attacks. The logical con- 
sequence of these doctrines of police duty is a faction fight. No 
one could blame men who desire to work, but are forcibly hindered 
by a phalanx of non-workers, if they in turn organise themselves 
for the assertion of their liberty by the same means that are 
employed to curtail it. Moreover, the dock companies were told 
in tolerably explicit language that it is their business not merely 
to maintain a private police for the prevention of petty larceny 
and individual misconduct, but also to cope within their premises 
with organised mob violence rendered possible by the apathy of 
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the custodians of order outside. If they are to be thus thrown 
upon their own resources, they cannot be blamed for resorting to 
whatever measures may seem called for by their dangers. The 
systematic reliance of the police upon these doctrines of non-inter- 
ference would assuredly issue at no distant date in the defence of 
valuable premises by other weapons than a private policeman’s 
truncheon. 

‘That a mischievous lesson has been taught to the unruly and 
anarchic elements of society, and that we have been brought 
within sight of that assertion of the right of private self-defence 
which it is the essence of civilised polity to supersede by impartial 
public protection, is due to public sympathy operating upon rulers 
sensitive to every gust of popular feeling. If any one questions 
this, I invite his attention to the remarkable contrast between the 
behaviour of the police in the case of the Trafalgar Square meet- 
ings and in the case of the recent strike. Although calling for 
firm and resolute treatment, the Trafalgar Square meetings were, 
upon the whole, a less dangerous. menace. to order and liberty than 
the intimidation by which the dock companies, were held in check. 
Those meetings were a kind of general parade of the forces of 
disorder, intended to scare the owners of property and to impress 
them with a sense of the power of the mob. But the strike, with 
its accompanying incidents, was a carefully planned and well 


organised attack upon property at a definite point, selected, it must 


be confessed, with some astuteness. It was no general parade, but 
an assault in form. Its consequences were correspondingly serious. 
Meetings on Sunday in Trafalgar Square created a general sense 
of insecurity and apprehension, but they did not directly paralyse 
the commerce of the metropolis. The strike, directed as it was at 
an indispensable link in the chain of commercial relations, did 
disorganise that commerce in the most serious manner, and was 
prevented only by the sudden check to public sympathy, caused by 
the prospect of a coal and food famine, from operating yet more 
disastrously. Yet, while the less dangerous disturbance was 
vigorously suppressed, the more dangerous and more formidable 
one was practically left unchecked by the police. The reason is 
surely pretty plain. Public sentiment was dead against the 


Trafalgar Square meetings, while it ran strong in favour of the | 


dockers. The smaller danger was one that appealed directly to 
public timidity. The greater one operated at the Hast End, where 
the public did not see it very closely; and a little reflection was 
required to perceive its real nature and scope. <A band of roughs 
smashing shop windows is a thing that everybody can understand, 
and the importance of which many are ready to exaggerate. 
But an insidious attack upon the bases of social liberty, the 
immediate brunt of which falls upon a not very popular corpora- 
tion, does not disclose its significance to the impulsive people who 
love to indulge their emotions at their ease and at other folks’ 
expense. We owe it to these unregulated emotions that the police 
stood idly by while the most mischievous precedents were created, 
while the trade of London was permanently injured, and while 
fatal encouragement was given to the restless spirits who are 
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already planning far more daring and extensive operations against 
social order.” 


(III) of the 9th October, 1889. 


‘We have seen that the operations of public sympathy, although 
conducted most economically so far as the expenditure of the 
sympathisers is concerned, have cost a great deal to the community. 
They have involved the stagnation of commerce and the disorgan- 
isation of industry in the greatest port and centre of industry in 
the world. Serious as is the loss directly accruing to the mercantile 
classes, it is probably insignificant in comparison with the ultimate 
consequences of the shock even to commercial confidence, and the 
consequent transfer of business to other ports and other countries. 
That part of the account will not be presented at once, but payment 
will be inexorably exacted all the same. Besides the present and 
prospective injury to commerce, public sympathy has demoralised 
the very classes it pretended to help, has enfeebled the law, and 
added permanently to the difficulty of enforcing it, and has given 
encouragement, alike mischievous and gratuitous, to doctrines and 
to agitators which it is the interest of the commonwealth to hold 
in check. What gain is there to show by way of set-off to all this 
loss? What are the benefits, either to the community at large, or 
to the dock labourers in particular, which can be credited to the 
operation of public sympathy in its new réle of arbiter of com- 
mercial disputes and regulator of social action P 

“I know of none. As far as the community is concerned I see 
positive results, but of a uniformly mischievous character. As far 
as the casual labourers are concerned the results are wholly 
insignificant or actually injurious. 

“Tt is, of course, the contention of the strike leaders that they 
have won a glorious victory; and it may be admitted at once that 
they nominally gained nearly all that they asked for. Their 
demands were conceded with some reservations which would hardly 
be worth dwelling upon if the demands themselves involved any 
substantial boon. Buta little examination will make it apparent 
that the casual labourers, as a body, reap no advantage whatever 
from the concession of these demands, and that they stand to lose 
heavily in the long run by the consequent rearrangement of the 
conditions of labour. By one of those ironical strokes with which 
events often punish attempts to vary the natural sequence of cause 
and effect, the individuals who directly benefit by the strike are in 
great part persons who took no share in it, while the individuals 
among the casual labourers who directly lose by the strike are, 
without exception, persons who were active in prosecuting it. 

“Public sympathy, in its haste, totally failed to recognise a 
fact to which political economy would have attached cardinal 
importance. That fact is the enormous excess of the supply of 
casual labour at the dock gates above the largest demand that the 
dock directors are ever in a position to make. The number of 
casual labourers in employment at any given moment is probably 
equalled, and very frequently is certainly exceeded, by the number 
for whom no employment exists. It follows that the increase of 
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the hourly wage, on which public sympathy insisted so strongly, is 
very far from possessing the importance supposed. At the very 
most it puts a few extra pence into the pocket of this man to-day 
and another man to-morrow. Casual earnings of this kind are 
about as mischievous in their effects as casual charity. These 
irregular and fortuitous additions to income could never, even 
were their amount considerable, effect any permanent improve- 
ment in the position of a class. But their amount, as a little 
reflection will show, must be wholly inconsiderable. To an indus- 
trious regular workman a rise of wages of 1d. per hour means a 
sum per week which brings about an appreciable amelioration of 
his whole situation. But the casual labourer never rises to a 
weekly payment, and never does a week’s regular work. He rarely 
does a regular day’s work even when it is offered to him. Four 
hours are usually as many as his constitution, which is physically 
and morally broken down, will permit him to labour. Public 
sympathy pictured crowds of labourers pining for a day’s work 
and cruelly mocked with a couple of hours, but those who know 
the facts of the case are aware that they tell a very different story. 
No doubt men can be found at the dock gates who are fit for 
steady hard work. But they are no part of the crowd of permanent 
casuals. They are good workmen reduced to temporary distress, 
and they very soon escape from an unwelcome companionship. 
The real casuals, the people for whose benefit the strike is got up, 
and over whose woes a thoughtless public waxed maudlin, are 
entirely unfit to undertake continuous work of any kind or at any 
price. Thus the rise of wages, in the first place, cannot affect the 
whole mass of casuals because the docks cannot employ one-half 
of them on any terms. At the most it temporarily adds to the 
gains of different sections in turn. In the second place, even to 
those who for the moment receive the higher wages, they are far 
from bringing that worldly advancement contemplated by sympa- 
thetic people who never stopped to understand the difference 
between a casual labourer and a regular workman. 

‘This addition to the earnings of the class, irregularly and 
capriciously distributed as it is, has to suffer yet further deduction 
before we get at the net value. It will be met in the first place by 
a contraction of casual employment. It is more than probable 
that when the arrears of work are cleared off the sum expended 
in the wages of casual labour at 6d. an hour will be found to be 
considerably smaller than the sum formerly expended at 5d. This, 
of course, means a dead loss by the strike to the casual class as a 
class. Many who formerly got something will get nothing, in order 
that a certain number who formerly got 20d. for a forenoon’s work 
may get 2s. Of the permanent labourers who will replace the 
casuals a large number are already engaged. They established 
a claim upon the dock companies:by offering their services in the 
hour of difficulty, and that claim has been recognised. They were 
not strikers, but the active opponents of strikers, and the majority 
of them, we may be pretty sure, are of better stuff than the 
ordinary casual. The process of replacing casual by permanent 
labour will not, however, stop at this point. Having to pay an 
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increased wage, the dock companies will look for a higher quality 
of labour. Having learned by unpleasant experience that a class 
of labourers whose solitary recommendation was their availability 
at low rates, at a moment’s notice, and for the shortest periods, now 
make and are able to enforce demands making their employment 
as burdensome as that of skilled workmen, the dock companies will 
turn their attention to the perfecting of arrangements in which 
casuals will occupy the smallest possible space. Should the com- 
panies by any chance fail thus to protect their own interests, the 
unfortunate casuals will none the less be squeezed with increased 
severity. The only difference will be that the pressure will come 
from a different quarter. If the dock companies do not curtail their 
demand, the extra penny per hour will bring about an increase, 
and a disproportionately large one, in the supply of casual labour. 
_ Public sympathy has made the mistake of supposing that it has 
nothing to do but to break down the resolution of a set of selfish 
persons opposing their will to its benevolent suggestions. But the 
facts which it is the business of political economy to determine 
and systematise have proved and will always prove too strong for 
sentiment to set aside. It is not dock directors with whom public 
sympathy has been in conflict, but the condition of things resulting 
from the operation of human motive on the broadest scale. 

“* A cynical observer might find a subject for mocking laughter 
in the proof unconsciously given by the sympathetic, of the 
extremely superficial character of their emotions, and the fidelity 
with which they respond to these commonplace impulses and 
motives which they expect other people to resist. Sympathy 
vanished at once when the sympathetic discovered that the strikers 
might possibly abridge their own comfort. Dock directors, 
governed by the identical motives which they themselves habitually 
obey, were considered fair game.. But dock directors dared to 
resist the pressure of a subsidised strike, and the strikers very 
naturally tried to resort to more potent methods of achieving a 
victory which, as they were told, was ardently desired by all good 
men. In making this attempt they menaced some things which 
the sympathetic prize. They threatened to make coal dear for a 
sympathetic public, expecting no doubt in their simplicity that the 
temporary inconvenience would be readily endured by people who 
were anxious to immolate the dock directors, and talked with grand 
contempt of such a bagatelle as a capital of seventeen millions. 
But they were very speedily convinced of their mistake; and those 
of them who can think at all are doubtless still pondering upon the 
great truth revealed to them so brusquely, that sympathy insists 
before all things upon indulging itself ‘on the cheap.’ A little 
spare cash can always be thrown away for the luxury of gratifying 
an emotion and posing as a benefactor. But depletion of the 
sympathetic purse must always be voluntary and strictly limited 
by the caprice of the benevolent owner. Trench upon his comforts, 
or raise the price of his commodities by anything savouring of 
compulsory levies, and his sympathy instantly gives way to selfish 
alarm. That is the main lesson to be learnt by working men from 
the recent strike, and it is one which they had better call to mind 
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the next time they are tempted by the cheers of the sympathetic 
to run their heads against a wall. It is only one of the derided 
and decried ‘laws of political economy’ in another form; but it 
may be found easier to apply to practice than the general theorem, 
that while sympathy and emotion in general may temporarily deflect 
or partially modify human conduct, the constant and invariable 
determinant is self-interest.” 


III.— Directors of Joint Stock Companies. 


Tue Editor has received the following from Sir Henry W. 
Peek, Bart.:— 

In the 1889 edition of the Directory of Directors, there appear 
10,837 names, of which— 


9,866 are connected with ‘1, 2, or 3 companies. — 
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Of the 971 on four and more ‘companies (a large proportion 
undoubtedly guinea-pigs), 17 are members of the House of Lords, 
and 56 members of the House of Commons, and the following 
degrees and orders of men are found :— 


Admiral | D.L. K-CG.B , M.P. 
Alderman | Doctor K.C.M.G. Eso 
B.A. Duke K.C.S.1. Q.C. 
~ Baron Earl KG. R.A. 
Baronet | F.R.C.P.H. | Knight. Rear-Admiral 
Barrister | F.R.C.S.1. Liieut.-Colonel | B.E. 
Captain F.R.S. Lieut.-General | Right Honourable 
C.B. F.R.S.H. LL.D. RN. 
C.H. G.C.B. Lord Sir 
C.1.E. G.C.M.G M.A. Surgeon 
C.M.G, H.M.L. Major Surgeon-General 
Colonel Honourable | Major-General | V.C. 
ORSe iE J.D, Marquis Viscoumt 
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IV .—Notes on Economical and Statistical Works. 
The Year Book of Commerce. Uondon: Cassell and Co., 1889. 


This new publication is issued under the authority of the 
London Chamber of Commerce. It is, as the preface states, a 
development of the statistical section of the report annually 
presented to that Chamber; and it is hoped that it will gradually 
expand in succeeding years to at least double its present size, and 
that it will form a ‘convenient handbook of statistics for com- 
mercial purposes.’ IJt is designed specially for business men, with 
the object of exhibiting the movements of the foreign trade and 
the general economic position of the leading countries of the 
world; and, in accordance with this aim, as many tables as 
possible have been prepared from an international standpoint, 
and uniformity of system and lateness of data have been kept in 
view throughout. The volume is edited by Mr. K. B. Murray, and 
among the contributors are Lord Brassey, Dr. Becker of Berlin, 
Signor Bodio of Rome, M. de Flaix of Paris, and Major Craigie 
and Mr. J.S. Jeans. Ina brief introduction attention is called to 
the prominent position of the United Kingdom as a customer for 
the products of other countries, to the close rivalry of Germany 
with ourselves in trade with the countries of Northern Europe, 
and to our continued preponderance in the matter of exports to 
the Kast and to our own colonies; and the tables contained in the 
volume, which show the occupations of the people in Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Holland, are specially 
mentioned as constituting a ‘‘new feature in statistical informa- 
tion.” The introduction is followed by a “business review’’ of 
the year 1888, in which an opinion is expressed, and supported by 
detailed evidence, to the effect that there would “seem to be 
substantial guarantees for believing that solid progress was regis- 
tered during the year.” The absence of serious apprehension of 
disturbance abroad, and the prevalence of a feeling of security at 
home, contributed to produce this result. The movement of the 
London Clearing House “exceeded by many millions the highest 
ageregate ever before reached,” although this was, it must be said, 
partly due to the successful issue of Mr. Gdschen’s endeavour to 
carry through the “largest financial conversion operation ever 
attempted in this or any other country.” The market for skilled 
labour distinctly improved, and this conclusion was strengthened by 
the evidence of increased deposits in savings banks and of diminished 
pauperism. To the general account of the commerce and trade of 
the year given in this ‘‘ business review,” special detailed accounts 
of different departments of business are appended. ‘The movements 
of the money market are shown, with the eagerness evinced by 
capital to discover new outlets, and the significant development 
of trusts and syndicates. The course of home industries and of 
foreign trade is traced, with its general features of expanding 
business, and such special characteristics as the substitution of 
Indian for Chinese tea, the imitation of the example set by 
“margarine” in the introduction of a mixture of hog’s fat and 
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cotton-seed oil known as “lardine,” the monopolies of the metal 
trades, the advance of wages in the coal trade, the cheering reports 
of the woollen industry, which was but a few years ago described 
as decaying, the revival of the silk manufacture, which seems to 
be following the wise policy of the woollen trade, and to be looking 
out for new and improved methods of production, the development 
of electrical enterprise, the advance of freights, and the increased 
receipts of railways. ‘‘The year,” in short, it is remarked in 
conclusion, ‘‘opened with doubt, and closed with confidence.” 
The different tables of statistics which follow show the exports of 
various countries to, and their imports from, the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States; the total trade of these 
different countries with the United Kingdom in 1887 and 1886, 
and the difference measured in percentages between that of 1887 
and 1886, that of 1886 and 1885, that of 1885 and 1884, and that 
of 1884 and 1883; the various trade movements of the United 
Kingdom, such as the value of the foreign trade from 1860 to 1888, 
and the value per head of the population of the imports and 
exports and the total trade, and the contrast between the business 
of London and Liverpool and the United Kingdom generally; the 
amount of revenue derived from import duties in eighteen countries 
from 1880 to 1887; the amount of foreign trade per head of the © 
population in various years and various countries; the consumption 
of food and liquor in the United Kingdom, and of British goods in 
foreign countries and the colonies; the course of shipping and 
shipbuilding, of the cotton, the woollen, and the jute trades, of the 
mineral and metal industries; the variations in the price of silver; 
the production of petroleum; the statistics of agriculture and 
banking, of railway and postal communication, of education, and 
of emigration; and the volume concludes with a sheet supplying 
summary data of the area, population, finances, trade, shipping, 
railways, and telegraphs of the British Empire in 1887. 


A New View of the Theory ef Wages. By Stuart Wood. Boston: 
G. H. Ellis, 1888 and 1889. 

In the pamphlets before us, Mr. Wood reprints two articles 
which he contributed to the Boston Quarterly Journal of Economics — 
in October, 1888, and July, 1889. He begins by distinguishing 
the different significations of the term ‘‘ wages,” according as 
it is used to indicate the remuneration of labour to the labourer, 
or the cost of labour to the employer; and he argues that while 
the former is the more important, viewed from the standpoint 
of human welfare, the latter, which is concerned with the 
“merely commercial question of the price of labour,” must 
be examined before any reliable conclusions can be reached with 
regard to the real remuneration of labour measured in the com- 
modities of the labourer’s consumption. He shows that the theory 
of wages, in this commercial sense of the term, is in harmony 
with the general theory of value. The price of labour, he — 
maintains, “can only be in equilibrium when’ the supply and 
demand are equal,” and “the rate of wages must be such as to 
make them equal,” The only methods of attaining this result are 
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two in number, by the action of price, either upon supply, or upon 
demand. The supply of labour, being a matter of population, 
must be regarded as altering only within a long period of time, 
and therefore as stationary for the moment; and consequently the 
equality of supply and demand can, in the case of labour, only be 
reached by the influence of price on demand. In productive, as in 
unproductive expenditure, an employer may use his capital in 
various ways—in the different forms of capital known as auxiliary 
capital, in buildings that is, or materials, or machinery ; or he may 
employ it in hiring labour. And, in conflict with the old wages- 
fund theory, he may, in obedience to the desire for gain, turn his 
capital at his will into one field of investment or into another. If 
the price of labour be high, he may use more auxiliary capital, if 
it be low, he may use less; for there are industrial occupations and 
operations where auxiliary capital or labour may equally be used. 
There are some, it is true, where the rate of interest on auxiliary 
capital, and the price of labour, are widely different; but there are 
others where the respective advantages of using auxiliary capital or 
labour are well-nigh indifferent. The price of labour, then, is in 
equilibrium when it is such that no pecuniary advantage can be 
obtained by substituting labour for auxiliary capital, or auxiliary 
capital for labour, in any of their various uses; but this equilibrium 
is one which is rarely, if ever, exactly attained. There is however 
a constant tendency towards its attainment; and it is at this point 
that each of the two possible industrial agencies, labour or auxiliary 
capital, is at its least or final utility relatively to the other. And 
so the final utility of labour, as of any material commodity, deter- 
mines its price from the side of demand; and the rates of interest 
aud of wages are mutually dependent, and neither of them can 
be determined apart from the other. This conclusion, however, 
important as it is, does not furnish a complete solution of the 
wages question, for it does not show the nature of the ultimate 
causes which determine the price of labour. That wages question, 
as Mr. Wood points out in his second article, really contains two 
separate questions, the one referring to the total amount of wealth 
produced and divisible between capital and labour, the other relating 
to the method and terms of division. With regard to the first, the 
interests of capital and labour are identical; with regard to the 
second they are divergent. If the productiveness of industry 
increase, which may be due either to natural resources or to human 
knowledge and skill, the former obeying in the main the law of 
diminishing, the latter that of increasing returns, the shares both 
of capital and labour will increase in absolute amount without any 
change in relative proportion. But it is the second part of the 
wages question which is the more recondite: for the causes which 
make wages high or low relatively to interest are many and varied. 
The most obvious is that exclusively emphasised in the old wages- 
fund theory—the abundance or scarcity of capital as compared 
with that of labour. But this does not carry us very far in our 
analysis of the problem, for “ capital and labour are joined together 
in very different proportion in the performance of different opera- 
tions ;” and we must investigate the reasons for this. It is the 
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nature of men’s desires, and the state of natural resources and of 
human knowledge and skill, which, conjointly with the supply of 
capital, determine the demand for labour. Nature and art may in 
one country, or in one industry, favour the demand for auxiliary 
capital; in another country or industry they may favour the 
demand for labour; and the general progress of civilisation may 
be said to tend to encourage the substitution of auxiliary capital 
for labour. The same consequence follows from the ordinary pro- 
gress of human desire; but the demand, influenced as it is in this 
way by nature, by art, and by desire, is not, in the case of labour, 
any more than in the case of a material commodity, uninfluenced 
by the supply. If the supply of an agency be scarce, the price 
for it will be high; if it be abundant, it will be low; and if the 
price be high, the agency will not be used save where its superiority 
is the greatest, and a small amount of it will supplant a great 
amount of the alternative agency ; while its uses, on the other hand, 
will constantly spread as its price falls. In short, Mr. Wood 
seems to show that the price of labour is determined in somewhat 
the same way, and by somewhat the same causes, as the price of 
material commodities ; and that the central theory of economics, 
the theory of value, is true and applicable in the sphere of distri- 
bution as in that of exchange. In this he is, as a matter of fact, in — 
harmony with the general conclusions of recent economic inquiry 
on this side of the Atlantic; but he works out his particular form 
of the theory with independent thoroughness, and displays con- 
siderable power of fertile and acute suggestion. 


Handbook of Commercial Geography. By G. G. Chisholm. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1889. 

Mr. Chisholm’s handbook is designed, as he states in his 
preface, to meet a “recognised”? want. He has endeavoured to 
“impart an intellectual interest to the study of geographical facts 
relating to commerce,” and, in compiling the book, he has “ had 
three classes chiefly in view.” These classes are those of teachers 
who wish to add interest to their geographical teaching from the 
point of view of commerce; of pupils in the higher colleges and 
schools which are devoting increased attention to commercial 
education; and, thirdly and lastly, of those entering upon com- 
mercial life who wish to make their private studies bear on their 
daily pursuits. With this object he has discussed the more 
important commodities, and the broad features of the trade of 
different countries, rather than seek to give detailed information 
about each minute particular article; and he has aimed at 
uniformity in statistics, with some sacrifice of the most recent 
information, and has made his tables represent, as far as possible, 
gold values throughout. He expresses his indebtedness to the 
Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign 
Countries and British Possessions, which he says “forms a nearly 
complete synopsis of the trade of the world,” to the London Chamber 
of Commerce Journal, to Scherzer’s Wirthschaftliches Leben der Volker, 
to Andree’s Geographie des Welthandels, to the Board of Trade 
Journal, and to the annual supplements to the Hconomist newspaper. 
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In a general introduction he sketches the causes and characteristics 
of commerce; its two great results, the increased variety of com- 
modities obtainable at any particular place, and the equalisation of 
the advantages of different localities in this respect; the history of 
the manner in which these results have been gradually secured in 
fuller measure; the natural and historical advantages of different 
countries ; the means by which nations endeavour to promote their 
own commerce and industry, by tariffs, by bounties, by chambers 
of commerce, by commercial museums, and technical education. 
He then proceeds to consider certain general facts relating to the 
production, distribution, and exchange of commodities; such as 
the influence of climate and soil, the quality of labour and 
machinery, the nature of transport and means of communication, 
the growth of commercial centres, and the character of the instru- 
ments of exchange. He next reviews the circumstances of different 
commodities, classifying them under the four heads of (1) com- 
modities dependent directly or indirectly on the climate, with 
the subdivisions of (a) products of the temperate zone, (b) sub- 
tropical products, (c) tropical products, and (d) products of 
various climates; (2) products: of fisheries, (3) mineral products, 
and (4) manufactured articles in which various materials are used. 
This section of his book is, as he says, substantially a commentary 
on the Annual Statement of British Trade; and in the succeeding 
section, at the risk of some unavoidable repetition, he classifies 
his information under the heads of various countries. In the case 
of Hngland, for example, he calls attention to its uatural advan- 
tages for commerce, consisting in its facilities for locomotion, its 
navigable rivers, its favourableness for railway construction, its mild 
and equable climate, its abundance of coal and iron, and its insular 
position ; and on the other hand he notices the historical advantages 
of its start in the commercial race, and of its colonial development. 
He also mentions such disadvantages as may perhaps be said to lie 
in its backward state of education and its want of a decimal system. 
He argues that statistics point to a relative decline in its textile 
industries, coupled with a rapid rise in the value of its exports of 
machinery and steam engines; and he concludes his account by 
reviewing, in some detail, the local distribution of its manufactures. 
He pursues the same course for the other countries of the world ; 
and in an appendix he supplies various statistics. The book is 
throughout illustrated by maps, showing the density of population, 
and the locality of various products, the railway communication, 
the river navigation, and the rainfall of different countries. 


Das Verhalinis zwischen Geborenen und Gestorbenen. Von 
Johannes Wernicke. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1889. 

In this little volume, which forms part of a series now being 
issued at Jena, some of the earlier numbers of which have been 
previously noticed in this Journal, an inquiry is made into the 
nature and causes of the ratio or relation between births and deaths. 
Dr. Wernicke’s investigations are divided into two main parts, the 
one relating to the past, the other to the present. After an intro- 
duction explaining the general scope of the subject, and furnishing 
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a list of authorities for earlier and more recent times, with a critical 
review of the material available in the shape of censuses, and of 
registers of births and deaths, and an exposition of the method 
pursued, he proceeds to consider, in successive chapters, the posi- 
tion of affairs in respect to the particular point under discussion 
during the middle ages and up till 1620, and during the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteeuth centuries. The first two periods, 
that of medieval times, and that of the seventeenth century, are 
necessarily treated in a more general manner, as the information to 
be procured is so much inferior in quantity and in quality to that 
of a later time, the figures of births being first examined and then 
those of the deaths, and the results of these separate inquiries 
being finally combined in one review. In the third chapter, dealing 
with the eighteenth century, the statistics of marriage receive more 
attention, and the proportion between deaths and births is sepa- 
rately examined for villages, for States and for provinces, and here, 
as in the preceding chapter, the ages at death are considered. The 
fourth chapter treats of the present century ; and here statistics of 
population in several countries, and of movements of population in 
Prussia, are first examined. This is followed by an inquiry into 
statistics of births in the various States of Prussia, with reference 
to nationalities, to marriage, and to religious creed. The figures 
of mortality are next investigated, and the results are set forth of 
the combined inquiries. Of the older statisticians Sussmilch is of 
course largely employed; of the later writers Dr. Wernicke has 
apparently availed himself of most, if notall, of the accessible 
authorities, and in an especial measure, of Knapp and Jastrow; 
and he is careful to supply throughout the authorities on which he 
relies for particular statements. 


Analisi della Proprieta Capitalista. Di Achille Loria. Torino: 
Fratelli Bocca, 1889. 

It is impossible, within the limits of space at our command, to 
give more than a summary account of the contents of these two 
bulky volumes. They comprise between them over 1,200 pages; 
and Signor Loria may therefore fairly claim to have accorded his 
subject an exhaustive treatment. He has made an elaborate 
analysis of the origin, the principles, and the development of 
capitalistic property. In the first of his two volumes he has 
considered the question with reference to the laws of the economic 
order; in the second he has regarded it from the standpoint of 
historical development. He traces the origin of profit to the 
appropriation of the soil; and throughout the discussions, both in 
his first and his second volumes, the burden of his argument is the 
consequence of this appropriation. He is always distinguishing 
between the state of affairs when the land is free, and when it has 
ceased to be so. The position of labour and of capital, the 
operation of money, are all in their turn contrasted under the one 
and the other condition. The possibility of unlimited accumula- 
tion of wealth, the existence of interest and of rent, the very cause 
and origin of profit, are similarly connected with the change from 
unappropriated to appropriated land. In the opening chapter of 
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the first volume the origin of profit is thus shown. In the second 
the relations of profit to the circulation or exchange of wealth, first 
without, and then with a circulating medium, are examined. The 
origin of value, and the manner in which it is influenced by the 
amount of fixed capital, and the duration of labour, are pointed 
out, under two different conditious, when wages exceed and when 
they are reduced to the minimum; and the orthodox and socialistic 
theories of value are subjected to criticism. The introduction of 
money as an influencing factor is then considered; and in the third 
chapter Signor Loria passes to the examination of profit from the 
standpoint of the distribution of wealth, The preliminary con- 
dition to unlimited accumulation is that land should cease to be 
free, and in time this accumulation reacts upon itself, depresses 
profit, and raises wages. But there are methods by which the con- 
_ tinuance of profit is secured. ‘The value of land may be artificially 
raised, the direct reduction of wages may be effected, the circu- 
lating medium may be depreciated, the employment of women and 
children may be substituted for that of men, the hours of labour be 
prolonged, or capital employed in wages be transformed into fixed 
or auxiliary capital. Machinery reduces the demand for labour, and 
occasions and facilitates this transformation. It influences the value 
of the product, decreases the cost of labour, prolongs and intensifies 
the amount of Jabour in a working-day. Signor Loria concludes this 
long chapter by a statement of the general laws of distribution, 
and proceeds in the next to consider interest and rent. If the 
land be free neither exists, if it be appropriated both arise. In 
the fifth chapter he examines the consequences of increasing popu- 
lation, and in the sixth the course of profit. In the second volume 
he traces the historical evolution of profit through the different 
stages of a colony’s development—the development and decay of 
slavery, the growth and decline of serfdom, the origin and evolution 
of wages, of the proletariat, and of pauperism, as land is more and 
more appropriated; and he concludes with a statement of the 
general laws of economic evolution. 


V .—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Library during the Quarter ended 31st December, 1889, 
arranged alphabetically under the following heads:—(a) Loregn 
Countries; (b) India, Colonial and other Possessions; (c) United 
Kingdom and its several Divisions; (d) Authors, &e. ; (e) Societies, ke. 
(British); (£) Periodicals, éc. (British). 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries. 
Argentine Republic— 

Estadistica del Comercio y de la Navegacion de la ) 
Républica Argentina correspondiente al afio 1888. | The National De- 
Diagrams, SVO.......-sssecssessecsesvecsesnenresssseseeeseneeneseraeeseenas partment of Sta- 

Datos trimestrales del Comercio Exterior. No. 62.| _ tistics 
Primer semestre del 1888-89. SV0. wesc cerssersersererreseees J 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
Argentine Republic—Contd. 
Buenos Ayres— 
Boletin mensual de Estadistica municipal. . July—] The Municipal Sta- 
September, L889) ..s6: cscs rexssevsssese ites ee mete tistical Bureau 
Censo Municipal de Buenos Aires, 1887. Tomo] The Director-Gene- 
Segundo. Maps, plates, diagrams, 8vo. 1889 .... ral of Statistics 


Instituto Geografico Argentino. Boletin del— , 
Tomo x, Cuaderno 8y 9. 2 parts, 8vo. 1889........ } The Institute 


Austria and Hungary— 
Oesterreichische Statistik— 
Band xxii. Heft 1. Der Oesterreichische Staats- > 


haushalt in 1885 wnd-1886...5.2.2.cveetessee eens 
Band xxiii. Statistik des auswirtigen Handels der |, The Central Statisti- 
ésterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie im Jahre cal Commission 
1888.. Heft 4. Waaren-Durchfuhr 22). 
Die Standesregister in: Osterreich. 8vo., 1889 ............ 4 
Statistisches Jahrbuch des K. K. Ackerbau-Minis- } 
terlums ftir 1888. Heft 3. Lieferung: 1. vere eae 
werks-Production im Jahre 1888 ............25 sssssssssseeees 
Hungary— 
Magyarorszag Aruforgalma Ausztriaval es mas )) . 
Orszagokkal. (Monthly Trade Returns.) June, ee ee 
July, 18804. pass haa 


Mittheilungen des kén. ung. Handelsministeriums.| The Ministry of 
Hefte 8—10., 1889 .....Nu ao. ee Commerce: 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn— 

1887. Heft 8. Ungarns Rechtspflege, 1887........ 
1888. Heft 3. Landwirthschaft im Jahre 1888 
Ungarns Waarenverkehr mit Oesterreich und’anderen $ 

Lindern fiir das Halbjahr 1889, vom Monate | 


The-Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau 


Jainnen- bis ende J umni...sii...cccscldeestuaerole Cone 4 
Pracvue. Bulletin hebdomadaire de la Ville: et des| The Statistical Bu- 
Communes-faubourgs. (Current numbers) ........... reau of Prague 


Militarisch - Politische Revue. “ Bellona’” unter 
Mitwirkung von Fachschriftstellern. Heft 1. > The Editor 


I Jahrg.. 8vo.. 1889.22 See 
Belgium— 
Tableau du Mouvement Commercial avec les Pays] The Bureau of Gene- 
Ktrangers. August—October, 1889 .......ccccseceseseees ral Statistics 


BRUXELLES. Bulletin hebdomadaire de Statistique 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers)... 


i Dr. E. Janssens 


Bulgaria — 
Mouvement de la Population de la Principauté de ) 
Bulgarie pendant 1881. Svo. ..cccntenden ee 


Statistique du commerce de la Principauté de Bulgarie t The Statistical Bu- 
avec les Pays Etrangers pendant 1886 et 1887. | erat 


2 Vols., 8M. 4t0. ...ccconarvevecsssddessetieuseliten dager anne J 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. Customs Gazette. April] Sir Robert Hart, 
~—June, 1889, No. 82 <i.cccsscins oo ae ee K.C.M.G., Peking 


Ps 


Te SS ee? eet 


i a? thei, 


— Se 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations, | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
China—Contd. 
Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Mier dceaat 
Society. Vol. xxiii, No. 3,1888. New series, Babe F phe Sk hgh 
Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. Ny Rekke. | The Danish Political 
FAROE MO LOOM Me tansce se csien cactaccoraseoceetescetes bptheteeedes Economy Society 


Egypt— 
Irrigation Report for 1888. 8v0. Map ou... sss 
Compagnie Universeile du Canal Maritime de Suez— Joseph Rabino, Esq. 
Bilans Annuels, &c., de la—, 1870-86. 4to. ............ 
Bilans Annuels de la—, années 1887-88 ............ see The Company 
Conventions des 13 et 18 Décembre, 1884, avec la— 
Réglement de Navigation dans le Canal. 8V0. 


Institut Egyptien. Note sur les Falsifications du Josep. Habino, Haq: 
Blé en Egypte. Ue. LISS Bea Sp ea 
France— 


Compte Général de l’administration de la Justice 
Criminelle en France et en Algérie pendant 1887. 


We eV CL CIR AV ATS ae 1152s .npocee-cevancseeie sdqoesserssecseons The Government of 
Compte Général de Vadministration de la Justice France 
Civile et Commerciale en France et en Algérie . 
pendant 1887. 4to., maps and diagrams.............0006. J) 
Ministére de ? Agriculture— 
Bulletin. VIII° année. Nos. 4et 5. 1889............ ia ee 
| griculture 


L’Irrigation en Egypte, par J. Barois. 2 vols. 
Mapsand. plates. “Sv0.. 1887 ii... sees cceteeesees 2 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de] The Ministry of 


\ Joseph Rabino, Esq. 


Législation comparée. Sept.—Nov., 1889 ou... Finance 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin de Statistique | The Ministry of 
et Legislation comparée. July, August, 1889 ........ Public Works 


Annales du Commerce Extérieur. Colonies anglaises ) 
de PAmérique du Nord. Canada, Legislation 
Commerciale. No. 29. Tarif des Douanes, 1883. 8vo 

Chemins de Fer Frangais. Documents Statistiques 
relatifs aux années 1880-82. 3 vols., 4t0. oc. 

Chemins de Fer Francais. Situation au 31 Décembre, 
DS Toreh Laat MGs, 2: VOIS.5 AGO) ao. c3eegeceveassosaeeneess 

Conseil Supérieur de ? Assistance Publique. Ato. 
1888-89. Fasc.— 

17 et 18. Enfants maltraités ou moralement aban- 
One rae OR REE Terk SGN K2 ccc. Vasstcctudesestoccvedee sacs 
19. Depdts de Mendicité. Rapports et projet de { 
PRM INT EL CINE caietscs. << snc0s nics ese sce soeds osenqcesenee noes 
20. Mont-de-Piété de Paris. Réorganisation de 
PAppréciation-et des Ventes .....0./......s0cssee 
21. Extension des Attributions des Inspecteurs 
eR EDIATIBMABSISEES Holle. ccstpsssccectesesesoeneees 
22. Assistance Médicale dans les Campagnes ........ 
23. Enfants assistés (Revision de la Législation) 
24. Statistique des dépenses publiques d’assistance 
RIE NG 8 oeves sara dos encsenataceiiesdostceedeseree 
25. Inspecteurs départementaux de l’assistance, &c. ) 


VOL. Lil. PART IV. 25s 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
France—Contd. 
Tableau Général des Mouvements du Cabotage pen- 
dant 1875, 1876, 1880, et 1882. 4 vols., 4to............. | 
Tableau Génér al du Commerce de la France avec ses 
Colonies et les Puissances Etrangéres, pendant 1880, L 
1882, ‘et 1888, ~3 vols... 4t0. -...42......0 eee 
Srrve. Conseil Général du Département de la Seine. 
Ler—-3° Sessions de 1887. Mémoires... et Procés- 





Verbaux des Délibérations. 2 vols., 8V0.  ........:.000 3) 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de Paris. : ; 
VIII°¢ année, 1887. Plans and diagrams, la. 8vo. .... I Me Rate a 


Anctteneoe Sir G. Baden- Powell, 
IV - csseaconsesesteotionsssneneoser sieht ease ete eae K.C.M.G., MP. 
Reims. Recherches et Documents du Laboratoire 
Municipal. L’Eau Potable. Le Lait. Dacxinent | — 
divers. Plan, 8vo. 1889. ..:..).45.0-se-0 see 


L’ Keonomiste Frangais. (Current weekly numbers) .... The Editor 
Le Rentier. Journal Financier Politique. (Current 
NUMDbELB) © .......:0iedtosdssscovoesnaceadte cae Svaseanae eee ene 
Revue des Banques. Octobre—Décembre, 1889 ............ a4 
Revue Bibliographique Universelle— 
Partie Littéraire. Septembre—Novembre, 1889 eu: 
» ‘Technique. ISSOuee. 
Revue Geographique Internationale. Aotit—Octobre, 
D889). 2 esc cp octet ashecesteereigeesses eteehne cea ee ea a ss 
Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. No. 4. r 
1889. (Contents.) La question de l'emploi des | 
fonds des caisses d’epargne en France: L. Poinsard. 
Le Socialisme de l’ Etat et la réforme sociale: G. Alia. 
Le régime douanier de la Tunisie: P. D’ Orgeval. 
L’Impot sur le Thé en Angleterre: P. Claudel. 
Organisation des caisses d’Epargne en Belgique: 
G. Guybert. Le Pei-ho et Tientsin: P. D. Vernet. 
Les Protectorats. Questions de principes se rat- 
tachant a leur fonctionnement: A. Wilhelm. 
Les Théories politiques de Frederic IL: LZ. Levy- | 
BURL Ho scssccscssntedicarsstsuoesdientoaniwabiees hn ee | 
Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris. 1889— 
Octobre. Mouvement de la Population étrangére en ) 
France: V. Turquan. Apercu rétrospectif | 


3) 


” 


. The Institution 


l Exposition universelle de 1878: 7. Lowa. L’Ex- 
position universelle de 1889: H. de Parville. La 
Direction générale des contributions directes & 
PExposition »°A., Gamels.s.ccsutice ih ee 
Novembre et Décembre. Des Débits de boissons et 
de la consommation des alcools: EH. Yvernées. Le + The Society 
développement de l’agriculture dans la Nouvelle ) 
Caledonie ....:..i,cassasenssepubncececisas touts Aili one eee 
Supplément. Table alphabétique et analytique des 
matiéres contenues dans les trente premiers 
volumes, 1860-89. Table alphabétique des auteurs | 
avec Vindication de leurs principales articles. 
i ey de la Société. Réglement intérieur ........ 
ociété d’ Etudes du Nil. Le Nil. 4 parts, plans, &c., 
4to.” Paris, 1880-84 0.nut ie Mince. ; Baoan et 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 
France— Contd. 
Revue &@ Economie Politique, 1889— 
5. Du développement des Monopoles dans leurs 
rapports avec les fonctions de ’Etat: H. S 
Foxwell. De la Coopération et des ad 
tions qu’elle est appelée 4 réaliser dans l’ordre 
economique: C. Gide. Qu’est-ce que le capital: 
EH. Villey. es Finances des Grandes Villes: 
BE eT ee Grats Sse shced sh ivebecoatcoviedscsenseseveds The Publishers 
6. La division du Travail étudiée au point de vue 
historique: Dr. G. Schmoller. La Vie et les 
Travaux de Georges Hanssen: Dr. G. H. 
Schmidt. Recherches sur la grande baisse des 
prix qui a coincidé avec la démonétisation de 
Vargent en Allemagne:: 4. Crump © ........ccccceseene 
Paris Universal Exhibition, 1889. Reports of Artisans 
selected by the Mansion House Committee to visit 
the Exhibition [and note improvements in their 
respective Trades]. xii + 696 pp., illustrations, 8vo. | 
Se De nares a es Fee the csts acter sosersoosvessunceconsoeneccessoseens g 


Alderman Sir James 
Whitehead, Bart. 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. ) 
PATS VOLO DOIG GL OOD 5,000 -kecsccsecscssescseesconcsncsossdocvevdses 
Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Neue Folge— 
Band 41. Waarenverkehr des deutschen Zollgebiets | The Imperial Statis- 
mit dem Auslande im Jahre 1888. 2° und 3° tical Bureau 


Eee esas elses nssces toss lessssdececesegu arose 
Band 42. Abth. 2. Statistik der Seeschiffahrt fiir 
Pee eset in Neo ecccosesvcoucsrcdvecesssvrvacesvosuors 
Prussia. Preussische Statistik. 105. Die Ergebnisse The Raval Pease; 
der Hrmittelung des Ernteertrages im preassele | St eve 1 ne 
SO Tyne ssietehs TNE) 0728 11) Ri an eee phe tate 
Saxony— 
Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir... 1890. 
Cee Cees ees ev dees ssaconecoeescressacoseseosecens 


Zeitschrift des K. Siachsischen Statistischen Bureaus. ee ag papacel 
Jahrgang 1888. Heft 3 und 4, und Supple- | brits am ty kaa 
mentheft. Jahrgang 1889. Heft 1 und 2 ........ J 

Berwin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts 
der Stadt Berlin. Eheschliessungen, Geburten, | The Statistical Bu- 


Sterbefille und Witterung. (Current num- reau of Berlin 
Dee Meee RE Feces seas cceeccsscecegnsdacscesosesesesesses sites 
Frankfort— 
Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt Frankfurt am Main. 
Band v, Heft 4, 1889. Diagrams, 4to. ..0.0....... The Statistical Bu- 
Statistische Mittheilungen iiber den Civilstand der reau of Frankfort 
Stadt Frankfurt am Main im Jabre 1888 ............ 
Hamburg— 
Hamburgs Handel und Schiffahrt, 1888. 4to. ........ cena cones 
eneral, London 


Tabellarische Uebersichten des Hamburgischen | The Bureau of Trade 
eet RD MD EOL OSS. ...505 0.00 00cnsnpesreranesessoceressosan sees Statistics 


Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Zweiter \ z 
J aa PEPE EO AI IBEO <ciokoicicisciesegectoce The-Publisher 
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Donations— Contd. 
a 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Italy— 
Annali di Agricoltura, 1889— 
161. Sui combustibili fossili importati in Italia .... 
165. Lo Guccheraggio dei Mosti..........csscecccsscoerssveees 
168. Consiglio di Agricoltura, Sessione 1888-89 . 
169. Atti della Commissione per lo studio delle j 
Malattie degli Animali rurali. Diagrams ............ 
Annali di Statistica. Statistica Industriale. Fasc. 17. 
Provincia di Torino. Fasc. 18. Provincie di Avellino~ 
e di Benevento. “Maps, 1889. <:.::4.-vsssetsseesereanseemenes 
Atti della Commissione d’Inchiesta per la Revisione | 
della Tariffa Doganale. Il Parte Industyriale. 
Relazione del deputato V. Ellena. 4to. 1886............ 
Bollettino di Legislazione e Statistica Doganale e Com- 
merciale. July—October, 1889................:-0s-sceseeoones 
Bollettino mensile delle situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’Emissione. June—September, 1889 ........ 
Bollettino di Notizie sul Credito e la Previdenza. 
Nous. 7 69. 1880), .cct.sc0.-csieevsvessuet scene 
Bo lettino settimanale dei Prezzi di aleuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agraria e del Pane. (Current numbers).... 
Bollettino Sanitario (Direzione della Sanita Pubblica). 


The Director-General 
of Agriculture 














July—September, 1889. ....:..ss1s..cooncsteseue-oseeevens eee 
Bollettino del Ministero deg Affari Esteri. Vol. ii, 
Fase. 1—4. 1889.  8V0. \.css...:c-.tievoctvesy =. meee eee 
Appendice al Bollettino Semestrale del Credito e del | The Director-Gene- 
Risparmio.. 8vo0.. 1889. 2.1. <.j;-0...000 5-0 + ral, Statistical De- 
Commissione reale d’Inchiesta sulle Opere Pie. partment of the 
Statistica delle Opere Pie al 31 Dicembre, 1880. State 
Sicilia e Sardegna. Fol. 1889 S.7. 22h eee 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d’Italia nell’ anno 
L888 | ..600.s0s00vc000s exe owadounehdduaascutenyy tee siete ae aaa en 
Movimento della Navigazione nel Porti del Regno 
nell’ anno 1888". a. cscocedeeycepvecey (eee: en ee 
Relazione Medica-Statistica sulle Condizioni Sanitarie 
dell’ Esercito Italiano nell’ anno 1887. 8Vo. ........+-+- 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e 
di Esportazione. July—Sept., 1889 0.0... .essssseeeeee 
Statistica Giudiziaria Civile e Commerciale per ’anno 
L887 2...sccciesescosogedbouttenndtaend0 gah tor setpOny coeaie Sees 
Statistica Giudiziaria Penale per l’anno 1887................ 


Uprns. Annuario Statistico per la Provincia di Udine. 
Anno-quarto.” 80.; 1889 |... 2:scs..1 one 
Rome. Pianta Generale di Roma. Sheet folded. 1889 


L’Kconomista. 7 Nos. for 1885. Vol. xvi. Fol......... 
L’Kconomista. (Current weekly numbers) ........esseeees The Editor 
Giornale degli Economisti. Vol. iv, 1889— 

Fasc. 5. La pastorizia in Italia: C. Bertagnolli. 
Socialismo dello Stato e socialismo della piazza in 
Inghilterra: A. Bertolini. La Statistica storica 
© matematica: 2. Virgilit .....:1<Jserstsysskess oe 

Fasc. 6. L’Italia e la convenzione monetaria: 

A. Mortara. La toponomastica e la statistica 
nazionale: G. B. Salvioni. La responsabilité 
nelle societa cooperative della Germania: G. R. 
Tre compendi di economia politica: A. Bertolini. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(a) Foreign Countries— Contd. 


Netherlands— 
AR i meres 
Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van Nederland The” Nethedinds 
eo EE 7 2 at 2 RR RED ca 
Statistiek der Scheepvaart, 1888. Derde Gedeelte. 4to. } Aopen Por 


Verslagen aan den Koning betrekkelijk den dienst der) The Director of 
Rijkspostspaarbank in Nederland, 1888. Diagrams, Post Office Savings 
I ocr g cops onan cer natnnceseansoveoccussscnecs Banks 
Paraguay—- 
Guide de Immigrant au Paraguay. 8vo. 1889........ | The General Statis- 
Revue du Paraguay. Nos. 16—18; 1889 ................... Jf tical Bureau 
Portugal— 


Annuario Estatistico da Direcgao Geral das contri-) 
buicgdes Directas. Servico do anno civil de 1882 e 
do anno economico de 1882-83. Obl. 8V0....... 

Conta Geral da Administracio Financeira do Estado na 
Metropole. Gerencia do anno economico de 1886-87. 
a a RE cn igs casas yon onwisnwinnswneycommeneyeanno 

Commercio do Continente do Reino e Ilhas adjacentes 
com Paizes Estrangeiros e com as Provincias Portu- 
guezas do Ultramar, 1886 e 1887. 2 vols. Fol. 

Estatistica Criminal do Exercito relativa aos annos de 


ee PERO acne on on san enensecneennejosesen 
Estatistica dos Impostos. Anno Economico de 1885-86. | 
Seconds oan corn stss sas ssseaseetseveseoeesavseens 


Estatistica Geral dos Correios, Telegraphos e Pharoes. 
Anno de 1885. Map and diagrams. 4to. 0... 0... 
Exposigao Industrial Portugueza, 1888. Catalogo da 
Seccao agricola e Appendice. 2 vols. 8vo0. .......0. 
Junta do Credito Publico. Relatorio, Balancos e 
_ Contas de Gerencia da Caixa Geral de Depositos e 
da Caixa Economica Portugueza. 1883-84—1886-87. 
ha CS 
Lista dos Navios de Guerra e Mercantes da Marinha + — 
Cg SS 2 
Museus Industriaes e Commerciaes. Escolas Indus- 
triaes e Escolas de Desenho Industrial. Svo. 1885 
Ministerio dos Negocios da Guerra. Contas da 
Gerencia do Anno Economico de 1886-87, e do 
ENGL ro 5 0 08 0) ys) Ree ee oars 
Orcamento Geral e Proposta de Lei das Receitas e das 
Despezas Ordinarias do Estado na Metropole. 
pe LES oS oT) 
Pantas das Alfandegas do Continente de Portugal e 
Ilhas Adjacentes. Edigao official. S8vo. 1887........ 
Relatorios sobre as Escolas Industriaes e de Desenho 
Industrial . . . 1884-85—1887-88. 2 parts. 8vo..... 
Relatorios apresentados ao Ministro e Secretario 
d’ Estado dos Negocios Ecclesiasticos e de J ustiga pelo 
Procurador regio da Relagao de Lisboa... Fol. 








RNeasy nner pc ndqsggncnen sce aorinnsygesoeess 
Lisbon— 

Policia civil de Lisboa. Mappas Estatisticos do 

SNR SR IE PURER ES WN oan ctienacn ach -nexe Sonn esnis-edeacucebens-onen- 


Relatorio sorre os Consumos de Lisboa em 1887. ) 
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Donations. By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Portugal—Contd. 
Lisbon— Contd. 
Instituto Industrial e Commercial de Lisboa. Anno 
Lectivo de 1888-89. Programmas das Cadeiras. . . 
Ovorto. Relatorio sobre o Instituto Industrial e Com- 
mercial do Porto. (Anno lectivo de 1886-87.) 8vo. 


Roumania. Statistica Judiciara din Romania pe Anu! 
1883-85. BS yOls., AtO.. cccascesosscovoenss covdensieseg eee eeneae naam 


Russia— 

Department of Agriculture and Rural Industry. 
Agricultural Year-book for 1889. Parts 1 and 2. + The Department 
(In Russian.): Maps, 8v02...2....0h.scneee one 

Apergu du Commerce Extérieur de la Russie par les \* 
frontiéres d’Europe et d’Asie en 1888. (In Rus- | The Statistical Bu- 
SGD.) “ALO. ..cc.-ccesdeeccendecesssceneen delet ante annette reau, Customs De- 

Commerce extérieur de la Russie par la Zone partment 
d’Europe. - July—August, 1889. (In Russian) .... J 

Journal of the Ministry of Finance. (Current weekly | His Excellency <A. 


numbers.) (In Russian.) “1889 23.52 Vesselovsky 
Mouvement de la Population de la Russie d’Europe| The Central Statis- 
en. 1884; BVO... caftensictarsel done oveeeoaes Sone tical Committee 
Moscow. Enquéte sur la Boulangerie de la Ville de 
Moscou. Map and diagrams, fol. 1889 ...........04.. I 
Spain— 


Direccion General de Beneficencia y Sanidad. Boletin 
de Sanidad. Marzo—Junio, 1889. 4 parts, 8vo..... 
Estadistica General del Comercio Exterior de Espafia ) 
con sus Provincias de Ultramar y Potoncias Extran- 
jeras en 1888. “Fol. .,.).... eee The ioe) oe 
Memorias Comerciales y Suplemento. Nos. 161—167. | 
1889 


toms 


FPPC OHO H OH EOE OO ESTEE HHH EH OEEEHE SHEE EH EOE ES OEOLEEOSH SHH EHHESED EEO H HSE OESEOHES 


Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid. Boletin. June— ; 
September, 1889. ..25.21.vsci,-cote a cresetseesclon eee eae \ thee 


Sweden and Norway— 

Norway. Norges Officielle Statistik, Tredie Rekke— 
82. De offentlige Jernbaner. Beretning om de) 
norske Jernbaners Drift, 1887-88. (State 

Railways) sic.:0%.kseiaretec oa ieee eee ne 
83. Beretning om Skolevesenets Tilstand i Konge- 
riget Norge, 1885. (Public Instruction) «.. | 

84. Statistik over Folkemongdens Beveegelse, 
1881-85. (Movement of Population) ............ 





85. Rekruteringsstatistik for den norske Armee, The Central Statis- 
1888. ¢ os tical Bureau ot 

3. (Recruiting) 00.0.0. See None 

86. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter for y 


Aaret 1887-88. (Penitentiaries) ..........0e0 
87. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postveesen for 
1888. >(Postal). .:...cccse-seuetaseeiee seen 
88. Tabeller vedkommende Skiftevasenet i Norge, 
1886. (Bankruptéies) “2... ahessessee ase 
89. Fattigstatistik for 1886. (Publie Assistance)... 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 





(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
Norway— Contd. 
Fortegnelse over Norges Officielle Statistik med) The Central Statis- 
flere Statistiske Verker. 1828—30 Juni, 10. | tical Bureau of 


(Catalogue of the Official Statistics of Norway).... Norwa 
The Central Statis- 
Sweprn. Statistisk Tidskrift. No. 2, 1889. 8vo. =| tical Bureau of 
i Sweden 
Switzerland— 
Statistique de la Suisse. 75° Livraison. Examen] The Federal Statis- 
Pédagogique des Recrues en automne, 1888. Map tical Bureau 


The Statistical Bu- 


das Jahr 1889. Heft 2. Untersuchungen tiber den ees Cana 


AarGav. Aargauische Statistische Mittheilungen | 
Bevolkerungsriickgang im Aargau. Fol. 1889........ 


United States— 

Tenth Census, 1880, vol. xvii. Reports on the Water 7 
Power of the United States. Part 2. 4to., maps pono Heroat, 
RS a ye eet 0 s0 0) Lacsecacenenesanéastecaseneceenevs 

Agriculture. First Report of the Secretary of—, 1889. 

Album of Agricultural Statistics of the United States. ge eg MPs 
Results of Investigation under direction of the 
Statistician. Diagram-maps, 4to. 1889... 

Department of Agriculture. Monthly Reports on the : 
Condition of Crops. September—November, 1889 i LUGE: 

Reports from the Consuls of the United States.) 

Nos. 106, 1063 (Cider Manufacture in France | The Bureau of Statis- 
and England), 107, 1074 (Tobacco Culture in} tics, Department of 
Foreign Countries), 108, and 109. July—October, State 

Pe LORD AUCG, Hace cccs scenes -Sangrensasssossesedaesnossergntsoes 


Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. July— a 
tistics, Treasury 
Pe eR ee ea her cedehcasucissvvenconasesaceteosesoneeses i 
Department 


Annual Report of the Director of the Mint for the] The Director of the 


Washington 


Secretary of Agri- 
culture 


The Bureau of Sta- 


ee I MCL SSO. -..cconncsscdenss-oeocoosezsossncesnece Mint 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on | The Secretary of the 
the State of the Finances for the year 1889 ............ Treasury 


Index-Catalogue of the Library of the Surgeon- : 4 
General’s Office, United States Army. Vol. x. te Be tne ee 
Qe Ese aS VOre 7 ES SO .c2ssc...edcescceelsscsoseseces ee y 

Fourth Annual Report of the Commissioner of | The Commissioner of 
Labor, 1888. Working Women in large Cities. Labor 

Connecticut. Monthly Bulletin of the State Board 
oo ba Te rr } he Beet teaa 

Massachusetts— 

Annual Statistics of Manufactures. 1886-87............ eee Bie 
Twentieth Annual Report of the State Board of 
Health for 1888. Plate and diagrams ................. : 
Forty-seventh Report relating to the Registry and Uae oa euatecTiy 
Return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths for 1888 

New Jersey. Eleventh Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries for DN pies te 
the year ending 31st October, 1888 .............csssesevees qd: 

Prennsytvania. Annual Report.of the Secretary of . 

Internal Affairs. Part 3. Report of the Buea NDS MAST ease 


of Industrial Statistics for 1888. Plates, 8vo. ...... Baan 
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(a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 
United States—Contd. eee Dein 
RuHopE Istanp. Mont eports o eaths in the ; ~ 
City of Providence for Aneaae Osteen 1889 sox } The City Hemant 
National Convention of Chiefs and Commissioners of 
the various Bureaus of Statistics of Labor in the | Edward D. Page, 
United States. Proceedings at the Seventh Annual Ksq., New York 
Session held at Hartford, Conn., June, 1889. 8vo. 


Bankers’ Magaziné, October—November, 1889................ ‘The Editor 
Bradstreet’s Journal. (Current weekly numbers)............ a 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle. (Current 

weekly numbers) «....-.s0--caerescsenarees-nyaentsetet are eee Md 


Vol. iv, No. 1, 1889. (Contents.) Applications of 
the Theory of International Trade: C. F. Bastable. 
Depreciation of Farming Land: 4A. H. Peters. ‘ 
President Walker’s Theory of Distribution: S, W. f -oe Publisher 
Patten. “ Nationalism” in the United States: 
N. P. Gilman. Appendix. Act concerning Insurance 
in case of Disability and Old Age (German Empire) 

American Economic Association. Publications. Vol. iv. 
No. 5. 1889. (Contents.) Malthus and Ricardo: ae 
S. N. Patten. The Study of Statistics: D. R. Dewey. PE Se 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard University) } 


Analysis in Political Economy: W. W. Folwell........ 
American Geographical Society. Bulletin. Vol. xxi. . 
No, 8. 1889 <.ccdcnsinani en the Se 


American Statistical Association. Publications. New 
Series, No. 7, 1889. (Contents.) Prison Statistics 
of the United States for 1888: R. P. Falkner. 
Account of the Collections of the American Statis- 
tical Association: Hon. S. A. Green. Galton’s 
Statistical Methods: Prof. J. Dewey .....ccsescsreereees ; 

Franklin Institute. Journal. Oct.—Dec., 1889............ The Institute 

The Washington Life Insurance Company. Historical, ) 
Actuarial, and Medical Statistics. 161 pp., 4 


The Association 


Israel C. Pierson, 


Ato. -New York, 1889 jiis.jaiveee ee re Esq., New York 


Actuarial Society of America. History of the Founda- 
tion of the—. 51 pp., 8vo. New York, 1889 ........ 


Statistique. Tome iv. livraison 1, année 1889. 
(Contents.) Die Quellen der Sozialstatistik mit 
besonderer Rucksicht auf die Einrichtungen der 
Arbeiterversicherung: Dr. G.von Mayr. La superficie 
et la population de Ethiopie: ZH. Levasseur. Des 
éléments essentiels qui doivent figurer dans la statis- 
tique criminelle, et des moyens de les rendre com- 
parables: Dr. W. Starke. Die alcune statistiche 
sanitarie in Italia ed in altri Stati europei: H. Raseri. 
Appunti di statistiea comparata dell’ emigrazione dall’ 
Europa e della immigrazione in America ein Australia. 
Gli omicidi in alcuni Stati dEuropa. Appunti di 
statistica comparata: 4. Bosco. La questione operaia 
nel Belgio secondo l’inchiesta eseguita dalla Commis- 
sione del lavoro... Degli uffici di statistica del 
lavoro negli Stati Uniti 


International. Bulletin de l'Institut International | 


The Director-Gene- 
ral of the Statis- 
tical Department 
of Italy 


FOTO OOOH OHHH EO EEE EOOE EEO OO OTE HEHE EEE EESE DESO OOF 
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Donations —Contd. 
| 
Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
India, British— 
Statistical Abstract relating to British India from 
1878-79 to 1887-88. [O-B852.] 1889. caccscssessssne \ The India Office 
Review of the Trade of India in 1888-89. Foreign 
Sea-borne, Coasting, and Trans-Frontier Trade. Fol. ha Deaareiene on 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Accounts. Nos. 4—6, Womens a oe 
rte oe sa anns fon ta dics sesso snes napionsvenepSevies ‘ 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Monthly | He ASOLO 
Accounts. Nos. 2—4, 1889-90..........c.cccccccsssssssdeesseees .) 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Sanitary Com- ) 
missioner with the Government of India, 1887. 
aco eve sco bogscececcsccsonssaeseevssersocesoes The- President, Dr. 
Assam. Annual Sanitary Report of the Province of T. Graham Bal- 
Pree ena Rg SOI ON occ pc 2 oc niack suv Sssbcnicvceesseoscesseone four, F.R.S. 
Rangoon. Report on the Working of the Rangoon 
Municipality for the Year 1882-83 00... 
PunsaB. Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab and its Dependencies. NewSeries. f F. C. Danvers, Esq. 
Nos. 3—8, 10—18, 21 and 22. 1869-83. Maps, 8vo. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Pourmalm Voaeiin Party 1, No. 1; Part 2, 
VGA MESO O A EIAUCB oi. ages sn cetenssevseecvoncouns 
Proceedings for January—June, 1889. 6 parts, 8vo. 
The Modern Vernacular Literature of Hindustan. 
By George A. Grierson. [Printed as a Special 
Number of the Journal of the Society, Part 1, 
for 1888.| xxx + 170 + xxxv pp., plates, Se 
ON ea 2, oii ails gov vdase oe cSocses ged sacsenee ties 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Soctwryar Vole xv, Part 2, Syo. 1889..........1.-00 } 


The Society 


Canada, Dominion of— 

Census of the Canadas. 1860-61. 2 vols., 8V0. ........ ) 
Vol. i (in French) Recensement personnel ................ 
Vol. ui, Agricultural Produce, Mills, Manufactories, 

Houses, Schools, Public Buildings, Places of 
yee cso o coo 5u0 cur cao neve ocsaptetehcarnosesss 

Department of the Interior. Annual Reports for the 
years (ending 30th June) 1875-78. Avols.  w..... 

Monthly Statements of Banks acting under Charter 
for August—October, 1889............ SAE tor ed ier Mere o rr 

Public Accounts of the Province of Canada for the | N.S. Garland, Esq., 
| WA) Tins TY 6 ce r Ottawa 

Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada for the 
years (ended 30th June) 1868-76. 9 vols. .........0+ 

Public Works. General Report of the Commissioner 
of, for the year ending 30th June, 1867. Maps 

Public Works. General Reports of the Minister of, 
for the years (ending 30th June), 1869-71, 1873-75. 








Pees FiupsonadeedateaasetshonbeLndsdewiullendende’ 
Superintendent of Feri. Annual Reports for the 
MME MI AIVOIBY 0 ccszscqensnisinscaedootonnogguuneeteecanseoees p 


Journals of the House of Commons of Canada. 


ee yn 1880" ewe C.M.G.,  LL.D., 


: J.G. Bourinot, Esq., 
Ottawa 
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Donations—Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Official Report of the Debates of the House of | J. G. Bourinot, Esq., 





Commons of the Dominion of Canada. Session C.M.G., LL.D., 


1889... 2 vols. Ato. 6i.csc.tsesdAeceeoot- sb eccyereeee eee Ottawa 
Manitosa. Crop Bulletin, No. 23, for June and July, | The Department of 

LB89 icciesiernnnesoseevessscssbelenscttdoccstessse oa att aE ea nee Agriculture 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. Vol. ix. Nos. 9— . 

11: 18899.) ee ee Sala The Editor 
Royal Society of Canada. Proceedings and Transac- : 

tions for 1888. Vol. vi.° Plates, 40. sicesssseeeees cies The Soulety 

Ceylon— 


Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society— 
Journal. Vol. x, Nos. 34 and 35, 1887. Plates, 


BVO. .ccssscossecetewcesaet¥sesaendioun en cuss dive tte po eae aaa Dench . 
List of the Publications of the Society from 1845 ee 
0 1886. -S VO. wissysccaecsessedsecvewsedssaeestveseestt ease” 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of Mauritius 


for: 1888. Fol. ilscsnsdvieectnse maAE eee CS 


His Excellency the 
ritius 
Natal. Monthly Shipping and Trade Returns for) R. I. Finnemore, 
September, 1889. Hol. c..ci.civesssssem tc eeen eee ne Esq., J.P. 


New South Wales— 
Blue Book for 1888.° Fol....0siiicG:::. cece eee 
British New Guinea. Report for 1888 by i | 
Majesty’s Special Commissioner for the Protected The -Agent-General 


Territory.’ Maps, fol ...22-2.0s er 

Department of Lands. Eighth Annual Report for aS bea Welg 
1887.- “Maps, fol. 2icscc..BsiAticccnscceet ede ree : 

Inspector-General of the Insane. Report for 1888 .... 

Minister of Public Instruction. Report for 1888........ 5 

Table showing the classification of Diseases fatal to The Goverinent aie 
both sexes, and the proportions per cent. of Deas | ae 
from each cause during 1888. Sheet ..........:seseseeee 

New Zealand— 

Report on the Mining Industry of New Zealand. Fol. 

L880 vicconrs sosbisibecosceenseetscaeta tiensadnes te teeeae te eee an The Under Secretary, 


Reports on Mining Machinery and Treatment of Ores } . 
in Australian Colonies and America. Plates. Fol,| | Mines Department 
1 B89... ,isscssessonssassecersneueetev svete Mmarhs hearse tien tata 3 


Queensland— 
Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for 1888. 
Diagram, ‘fol. .........dccsscctenia Ue eee 
Supplement to the Government Gazette (containing | The Registrar-Gene- 
Vital Statistics). Nos. 14 and 837. 1889 ws ral 
Vital Statistics, 1888. 29th Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General _ .....URi/ccoh ica uadocay ae 
Tasmania. Papers and Proceedings of the Royal : 
Society of Tasmania for 1888. Plates, SV. accrues ‘ ea The Society 


veo) Tr. ee 


ee | 


¢ 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 


Victoria— 
Australasian Statistics for 1888 ........../......csscccsssercessceseess 
Manufactories, Works, &., in Victoria and New Te etienee ee 
DOUG Vy MIC ENCE: le. a.chhcccceusssscaseceavesenecnsees i. M ae e ae 
Statistical Register of the Colony for 1887... ( ee rau. 


Statistical Register of the Colony for 1888. Parts 5, | 
Vital Statistics. 6, Accumulation ...........cccccccsscereees 
Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines, on the 
Working of the Regulation and Inspection of Mines 
and Mining Machinery Act during 1888. Plates .... 
The Gold-Fields of Victoria. Reports of the Mining | The Department of 
Registrars for the quarter ended 30th June, 1889. r Mines 
OEE GR A OAS es Cee 
Mineral Statistics of Victoria for 1888, with Report 
DPR OCO LO UA TY LOE VINICS, (06.5 -s5n.seecsscesecsecseeocssrenneoscaes 





Royal Society of Victoria. Proceedings. Vol.i. New ‘ 
Series. 1889 ..... Pe atte ees ties Yesceteaccvececstpcedsirs i The Society 


(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 
United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain for 1889.] The Board of Agri- 


ORCI TSG, ie aI culture 
Army Medical Department. Report for the ere The President, Dr. T. 
BN ME rial... cctec civ reasecessodeasovcbedsoasnsiopveese Graham Balfour 


; : ; The Office of the 
Bankruptcy. Sixth Report by the Board of Trade ened on Goneral 


optics, (CL Gg) SE ee oe 


- Board of Trade Journal. October—December, 1889 .... The Board of Trade 

Local Government Board. Eighteenth Annual Report 
for 1888-89. Diagrams and map. [C-5813.] 1889. | The Local Govern- 
[Contains an article on the Local Government Act, ment Board 
BSS a OUMG YC OUNCE | ies.)s.8.s.cdeses sas! sesesctsocoviee! 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom for 1888,) The Secretary of 
with Appendix giving Production of Minerals mf State for the Home 
British Colonies and Possessions. Maps, fol. 1889 Department 

Railways. General Report in regard to the ot | 
and Loan Capital, Traffic in Passengers and Goods, 
and the Working Expenditure and Net Profits from 
Railway Working of the Railway Companies for 
BES SOU) MEL OS O Mractsniccck need lat cons dsts eee naedactoves 

Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom in each 
of the last fifteen years 1874 to 1888. [C-5862.] + The Board of Trade 
ee ME dA cs see sidpsparseyssarcneshosalroabsoendterves 

Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each year 
from 1874 to 1888. ['C-5863.] 1889............ eee 

Trade and Navigation. Montkly Accounts. Septem- 

DO On ON OUNDEE LOO) <b.ttp.sscitieasvedsceeecstwitvaicccstecssceoeenebe 

Summary of Statistics of Railways in the United hy 
i ipeumetor 1878 and 1884.88. « Sheet saii.ec0s.0. J Shallito, Hed. 

Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. 67th Report of 


the Commissioners. No. 224. 1889 wi. ceseseeeees } Dope rasa Onors 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
United Kingdom— Contd. 
Colonial Possessions. Reports on the Blue Books, &c., ) 
for 1887-88. Nos. 56 Jamaica, 58 St. Helena, 59 
Straits Settlements, 60 Natal, 61 Gambia, 62 Bar- 
bados, 63 Labuan, 64 Grenada, 65 Straits Settle- 
ments (Penang and Malacca), 66 Gold Coast, 
67 St: Lucia. 11 parts; 8vo.. 1889 eee 
Education. Expenditure upon Annual Grants to 
Elementary Schools in England and Wales in 1888. 
[C-5706.] ‘8vo. 1889 Givp8.. Scene een 
Education. 55th Report of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland for 1888. [C-5738. | 
BVO. | L889 a2 ckvi.cdi eden. sasacceons eeyieeeee satan ts Ge tieeeea 
Education. Report of Committee of Council on 
Education in Scotland, 1888-89. [C-5800.] 8vo. | A. L. Roberts, Esq., 
LB8D \ ec esta steegeshcoctersonorsves sdensticoausalpsey orotate aaa B.A. 
Education. Expenditure upon Annual Grants to 
Elementary Schools in Scotland in 1888. [C-5678. | 


for the year ended 31st March, 1889. [C-5843. | 
SV0. 1889) acciiecsssscssctnseossencvestedet otters ete eee 
Judicial Statistics of England and Wales for 1888. 
[O-5882.))" 1980....2..-as:.28k. eee ee 
Judicial Statistics of Ireland for 1888. [C-5795.] 1889 
Police. Report of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis for 1888. [C-5761.] 1889 ............... exe 
Railway Returns of the United Kingdom for 1888. 
[G-5859.] 1889 viiv.cisctcvzosseccteiathe Wee 


SV... L889. viii... decuees davoncteos shite sseelnden teeter 
Inland Revenue. 32nd Report of the = 
England— 
Births and Deaths in London, and in twenty-seven 
other great Towns. (Weekly Returns.) (Current | | 
nun ers). ....issaciesuaustboorscontvuecase lene eee ee eee The Registrar-Gene- 
Fifty-first Annual Report of the Registrar-General of ral of England 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England (1888). 


[C-5846.] 1889 onc ay.;:esae ee ee ee 3 
British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. 3 parts, | The Trustees of the 
Ato. ~ LESD: ~ .c.ccssspentensntecess ont eseeyee nee te eee Museum 
London— 


Catalogue of the Guildhall Library of the City of 
London, with additions to June, 1889. Prepared | The Library Com- 
under the direction of the Library Committee. mittee 
1137 pp., la. Svo. 1889...255:.ccse eee 


Criminal Returns, Metropolitan Police, 1888. 8vo. 


School Board for London— 
Statement made by the Chairman (Joseph R. ) 
Diggle, M.A.) on the re-assembling of the 
Board, 1889., : Foli's...,.0:.¢e 
Report of the Industrial Schools Committee for 
the year ended Lady Day, 1889. Fol. ............ The School Board 
Report of the School Management Committee for 
the year ended Lady Day, 1889. Fol. 1... 


eet of the Statistical Committee, March, 1889. 
ol. 


The Commissioner of 
Police 


POPC r ee reerererereneseeeere® Sh sepnncerersesseseeereenety eeeeeee qeeee 
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(c) United Kingdom and its Divisions—Contd. 
England— Contd. 

West Sussex. Fifteenth Annual Report on the Tce rail 
Condition of the Combined Sanitary District of TR Op Ww y thi 
PVN CSG PMISRC MIN O VOR TASS hey. ceccraneeecien! veceecueesesvessese pe ecg Seung 

CaMBRIDGE Public Free Library. Thirty- fourth The Librarj 
Amrimal Report,A 888-89. BVO. .........cesccssecserecsesenasees iinet 

Manouester Public Free Libraries. Thirty-seventh C 
Annual Report, 1888-89. 8V0..........ceeee . Mepebukvek i The Chief Librarian 


Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts. (Weekly Re- | 
PONG Pee COPTEME UTD OTS) ecicincieceecleievaseoseocsoseceeddees 

Quarterly Return of Marriages to June, 1889, Births 
and Deaths to September, 1889. No. 103 0... 

Appendix to the Fifty-fifth Report of the or 1888 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


W. R. J. Molloy, 


sioners of National Education in Ireland for 1888 3 
Esq., Dublin 


ee oo i ccsscaccissnevenivesnteci 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
Towns. (Weekly and Monthly Returns) ................ | 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages + 
registered in the quarter ending 30th September, | 
eNO Blt MR Nac Csanen ay. visvde tet detnsevdverevsbeastecectons J 


The Registrar-G ene- 
ral of Scotland 


(ad) Authors, &c. 
Brack (GrorGE A.). History of Municipal Ownership 
of Land on Manhattan Island to the beginning of | Columbia College, 
sales by the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund in New York 
1544760 pp. Sve. New York, 1889.........:.ccscseeeee 
Bourne (Witttam). SBourne’s Handy Assurance 
Manual, 1889-90. Second year of publication. > The Author 


vO Se) aes evans cn sa nsdehcosoadodectnenvedeensesdeccersis aes 
Coste (ApotPHE). La Question Monétaire en 1889. 
Bea EMIS EO aicsctecenccesccentsnsosseetsoensosesttoveseses 33 
Cunnineuam (Str H.S.). The Public Health in India, 
with special reference to the European Army. 14 pp., i 
EUR Cs Meet GIR ee dcsandsnddesssszscossenescoesaseseesensesedecteons 


De Ricct (J. H.). British Trade and English ie 
with an appendix. 64 pp., map, 8vo. 1889 ............... 
Duncan (W. W.).— 

Duncan’s Manual of British and Foreign Brewery | 
Companies, containing Abstracts of Accounts, 
Brewery Statistics and Brewers’ Directory, 1889. 
EO DO VOn PE BOs cs sakihccccdssdeeoasbotsasvats osesuseorsenes 

Duncan’s Manual of British and Foreign Tramway ¢ - 
Companies, containing Abstracts of Accounts, 
Traffic Tables of the principal Companies, Tramway 
Tables and Tramway Directory, 1889. 357 pp., 
Se IED fo ere tov acs vended ncnteucdedevvadascndydea toes 5) 

Farren (GrorGe). Stability of Earthen and Masonry 
Dams. 32 pp., plans, 8v0. 1889.......c.erserrerreeercersers 2 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Farrer (Str T. H.). What do we pay with? or Gold, 
Credit, and Prices. Including correspondence with | Messrs. Cassell and 
Professor Erwin Nasse, of Bonn, on the same Subject. Co., Limited 
x + 95 pp., 8vo. S89) n-ne centeerees ceeeretene ee 

GerissLer (Dr. med. ARTHUR). Beitrage zur Frage des 
Geschlechtsverhiltnisses der Geborenen. 25 pp., 4to. > The Author 
[Dresden.] 1889) , ..2:-.2c-cc<copntsocrannstaseSopassiases teem 

Gururiz (Epwiy). Local Government. 24 pp., 8vo. 

Manchester, 1889  .ccc:.2..iccesesDesclctcessatereese 2 

Hooper (Francis). Building Control and eee; C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
tion in France. 20 pp., 460. 1889.....00.0.....cscecereeseseeses C.B. 

Koroést (JoseF). Kritik der Vaccinations-Statistik und ) 
neue Beitrage zur Frage des Impfschutzes. Denk- | 
schrift an den ix Internationalen Medicinischen L The ‘Ko 
Congress zu Washington, 1887. Zweiter, Erweiterter 
Abdruck. xi + 240 pp., diagram, 8vo. Berlin, 

i nme J 

Kummer (J. J.). L’ Assurance des employés, c’est-a-dire, 
Vapplication de Vassurance dans la prévoyance en 
faveur des employés et de leurs familles. 73 pp., " 
Svo. Berne, 1889 2222222.3.e Lees 

Levi (Leone). Manual of the Mercantile Law of 
Great Britain and Ireland. xxiv + 286 pp., 8vo. > T. Y. Strachan, Esq. 
L8G: cccssecsssssescesssdveaeredeestcs nes one rarcecenta cee de es tea aa ; 

Lorra (AcHILLE). Analisi della Proprieta capitalista. ) 

Opera che ottenne il premio reale per le sclenze | 
economiche. ' Vol. i. Le Leggi organiche della 
Costituzione Economica. Vol. ii. Le Forme storiche The A Ber 
della Costituzione Economica. 2 vols., 8vo. Torino. 
DBS 2 csrcnccesinecncneseronsaneseatesneonsibb pen =sentbae nae ama 

McCuttocn (J. R.). A Dictionary, Practical, Theoreti- 

cal and Historical, of Commerce and Commercial 


Navigation. New Edition. xx + 1483 + 40 pp., maps T. Y. Serachsn, Heq.- 


and plans; Svo. 1859... .2....2:2.2..:e0ss0-; eres oe : 
McLzop (KennetH). The Sanitary Past, Present, and | The President, Dr. T. 
Future of Calcutta. 31 pp., 8vo. Calcutta, 1884 .... Graham Balfour 
Mappers (ANTHONY). A Practical Guide for conducting : 
Transactions in the Government Funds and other ak Ling Roth, Esq., 
Be a, ae Bi! Halifax 
Securities. xii + 216 pp.,.8vo. 1850 ....-.120.0---<ss-cecoeee 


MarsHatu (Henry CatpEr). The Accounts of Poly- 
technics, Technical Schools, and Kindred Institutions. } The Author 
36 pp., Bv0.. VESD 2 ocpecccicieen peers 

Netson (Francis G. P.). The Rates of Mortality and 
Sickness according to the experience, for the ten years 
1878-87, of the Independent Order of Rechabites 
(Salford Unity) Friendly Society... 96 pp., la 8vo. ( 
Manchester, 1889). ....0:ics2ciecosdncls busts ee 

OspokN (HENRY J.) Does Prohibition Prohibit? Notes 
of Personal Enquiries in the United States and Canada. 
32 pp., 8vo. 1889 


PP) 


Oscoop (Herzert L.). Socialism and Anarchism. Colerm bia Cla 
35 + 36 pp., 8vo. Boston,-1889 2.3.3.5... 2 SO ee 
PRASCHKAUER (Maximitian). On Arbitration.. 24 pp., 
er). ee OS a re. f The Author 
SanpwitH (F. M.). Medical Matters in Egypt. 33 pp., 


Svo. [1884] 


TERETE EE HET T ETH HO EE EEE EEE ETE EEEE HESS EEE ERESESEEEPEEEEREE SEES 


} J. Rabino, Esq. 


SS. 
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(d) Authors, &c.— Contd. 
ScowasB (Dr. Joun C.). Die Entwickelung der 
Vermégenssteuer im Staate New York. xi + 72 pp., > The Author 
BRON RE eR ee Sean Fa raacs Sen nacehs- oscsvenacecnbice ++ 
Taytor (W. Irvine). Employers’ Liability to their ) 
Workmen for Accidents incurred in the course of 
their employment, and State Regulation of Dangerous . 
Industries. 125 pp., 8vo. New. York. risss]” ee: ( Colambin College 
Weit (Rosert). The Legal Status of the Indian. | 
RAFI OW EY OLS L OOS oo. 02.05-020cc-niedasencraccns-oecerees J 
Wetp (OC. R.). Statistical Companion to the Pocket | The President, Dr. T. 
LPO RTS BCG RSE SS Graham Balfour 
WERNICKE (Dr. JoHANNES). Das Verhiltnis zwischen 
Geborenen und Gestorbenen in historischer Entwicke- 
lung und fiir die Gegenwart in Stadt und Land. 
eon SUA ee ee Ste) a ee 
Wuire (Wriiriam). The Insurance Register for 1869, 
stn e6. mpeg So 1869-79 ......... : Rete en es ir Y. Strachan, Esq. 
Wuirenovse (Copz). The Raian Meris; or sgt i aha oT 
Reservoir of Middle Egypt. 10 pp., map, 8vo. 1887 f °° “#7170 "84. 
Wood (Stuart)— 
A new View of the Theory of Wages. 2 parts, 8vo. 
RE es Sa cch ences owen See esaostcace yaeaecess 
The Theory of Wages. 35 pp., 8vo. Baltimore, 
Se hoon acedawesadsennsancaciaconcseees 
Zogheb (Antoine)— ‘: 
La Situation Economique de l’Egypte. 64 pp., 8vo. 
BE en ee ne 
L’Egypte Economique depuis Méhémet Ali. 40 pp., 
Bs AE eI SSR og onan gesacasancesacenesnenesstnessaneve 


Professor J. Conrad 


The Author 


J. Rabino, Esq. 


(e) Societies, &c. (British).* 
Association of Chambers of Commerce of the United 
Kingdom. Report of the Special Meeting held at } The Association 


EEE Do Send 1 eis SG ROS (a 
East India Association. Journal. Vol. xxi, Nos. 4 and 5. 
Se oa ab bored tacennens ecnenacsensctcaacass be 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders. Monthly Reports. : 
oc cccclsctgetecceetcvscennnne The Socipty 


Hull Incorporated Chamber of Commerce and Shipping. \ C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 
Annual Report of the Council... 8vo. 1889 ............ C.B, 
Institute of Actuaries. Journal. Vol. xxvii. Part 2.| 4. 1,. titut 
Re eet hg SYNE (Se 
Institute of Bankers. Journal. October— December, 1889.... 
Institute of British Carriage Manufacturers— 
[Report of the Proceedings at the] Autumnal Meet- ) 
CTO ST TR ss The ES ne 
Information received from British Consuls relating to } A. W. Barr, Esq. 
the Trade in Carriages in Foreign Countries, Kc. | 
ba EA Lin 2) 6s UAE ene J 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Minutes of ose a | 
Vol. xeviii. Plates. Brief Subject-Index to vols. lix } The Institution 
A Roose ec oses ccc Leaiscnscaaadevansenceuconssenees J 


>? 





* Foreign and Colonial Societies will be found under the various countries 
or possessions to which they belong. 


a 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 


London Chamber of Commerce. Journal. October— The Chamber of 


December, ¥889 .«.. 2.0222 ie osesece siecentlcasneodon-peepene ee Commerce 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society. Memoirs 
and Proceedings. Fourth Series. Vol. i. Plates, yas Society 
Sv. VSSQ occcrcncccssesccaceces sense erocendgeoeecnesine see 
Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions. Session ) 
1888-89. (Contents.) Inaugural Address by the Pre- 
sident : E. Guthrie. Colonisation: Sir W. H. Houlds- 
worth. Some Economic Aspects of Banking: A. H. 
Cherry. Facts and Figures relating to Street Children: 
G. R. Kirlew. Elementary Education and the Act of 44 
1870: E. J. Broadfield. Some Phases of Technical 
Education: Sir H. E. Roscoe. The Condition and 
Occupations of the People of Manchester and Salford : 





FP, S0O6E..:20ccsencicconasteecthenronssnsseteatcecs sat eeote aa 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal. Second Series. 

Vol. xxv.- Part-2. 1889): ......2 2 ee < 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings. Sept.—Nov., 

BB 2... cnnnscecs sornrsedeoteenteseccacesssenaceaed Pa netee eames inn gt 
Royal Society. Proceedings. Vol. xlv, Nos. 82 and 83. 

DBS oocncacnnccasaconaperon-bt otenpnastoctea tans eee See <b vom coe gE 0° 


Royal United Service Institution. Journal. Vol. xxxiii mae 
No. 150. 1889. . Plates..........25) oe yf ee 
Society of Arts Journal. (Current numbers.) 1889........ The Society 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. Journal. | 
Vol.ix. Part 69. 1889. (Contents.) Recent Statis- 
tics of French Rural Economy: M. O’Brien. A Sug- 
gestion on Coinage: J. J. Murphy. Memoir of the 
late W. N. Hancock, LL.D.: J. K. Ingram. Trish Intel- 
lect and its Geographical Distribution: D. #. Flynn. 
The proposed Technical Instruction Bill and the 
Science and Art Department: G. Coffey. Forestry 
in Ireland: W. F. Bailey. The Mechanism of Statis- 
tics: R. E. Matheson. The Reduction of the Rate of 
Interest since 1870: Dr. W. Erck. Child Mortality 
in Dublin: Dr. Grimshaw ..2. 22.2 ee 
Surveyors’ Institution. Transactions. Vol. xxii, parts 1 
and 2, 1889 suai Je Le aga the tae 
University College, London. Calendar for Session 
1889-90. Plan, 8vo. 2 ee eee The College 
Worcester Chamber of Commerce. 50th Annual Report | C.M. mck % 
of the Board of Directors. 870. 1889 ......:elescessseseere C.B. 


em 
ey 


\ 
(f) Periodicals, &c. (British).* 
Afhenzwam, The ...::..23;22 322 ee Current numbers | The Editor 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The ........ ad ” 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panics’ Gazette, The, 2 ee } * % 
Commercial World, The..............ccs-ccccereves ¥9 - 
Boeonomnsh, "The © x .0.:0:¢:sicsedeschrohe ee > ” 
Piven FOG ooo oa oe ccshcctt eee ¥ 9 


* Foreign and Colonial Periodicals will be found under the various countries 


or possessions in which they are issued. 


—— la 
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(f) Periodicals, &c. (British)—Contd. 





Insurance and Finance Leader, The........ Current numbers | The Editor 
SRN OE AICS eiederenstene wceresrosetsacoveg Pe me, 
- PONTE ENTE Be oe. osdecckcdadcosce - * 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ............. a a 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The ........ ae % 
OSU: ce ee. LE a: 5s 
Policy-Holder Journal, The ...........:0008 x - 
PSRLENE Ye OO VUNG soy, ch setae docendacvons ones setecone a - 
ME RE is ad whi loveivisecsceeranae 3 om 
Sanitary Record, The ............ssssessseseeees ies - - 
HTD ONY OFLA) TUG sacar bois occtostesck cerceee 2 ¥ 
heh is. 1) 08 Lk a ee i Be. 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1889— 
Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London (Leather) ......0000.... The Firm 
PERE Or NOE OT CULE. coc5s.5csrwnvinretescavcorsonedapiononpenseoen | i 
Eaton (H. W.) & Sons, London (Silk) oes ma 
Ellison & Co., Liverpool (Cotton) ......cccccsssccessseeescesestanen fs 
Gooch & Cousens, London (Wool) ose ects ceeeteceeees 44 
Page & Gwyther, London (Bullion)... esceseesee sees As 
Baxiey cave Wondon (Bullion). .....1.1.....c.lecccesrsssseoeee e 
Powell (T. J. & T.), London (Leather) wn. ee. oi 
Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool (Wool) o........eeesseeteeeeeees Pe 
Thompson (W. J. & H.), London (China Tea)  ....0....... be 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool (Tobaceo) oa. Be 
Purchases, 


Authors, &c.— 
Bagehot (Walter). A Universal Money. 2nd edition. 8vo. 1889. 
Kolb (G. F.). The Condition ef Nations, Social and Political... La. 8vo. 
1880. 
Macleod (H. D.). Theory of Credit. Vol. i. 8vo. 1889. 


Societies, &c.— 
Index Society. Index to Obituary and Biographical Notices in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731-80. Part 2(GI—MI). 1889. 
Surtees Society’s Publications. Vol. 84. 1889. 


Periodicals, &c.— 
British Museum. List of Bibliographical Works in the Reading Room. 
2nd edition, Revised. 1889. 
Palmer’s Index to the Times for the second and third quarter of 1889. 
Post Magazine Almanac for 1884. 
War Office List for 1889. 
Whitaker’s Almanac for 1890, 


Parliamentary Papers— 
Session 1889— 
British Museum. (2(9.) 
Chamber of London. Annual Accounts. (296.) 
VOL. LIJ. PART IY. 


to 
aa 
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Purchases—Contd. 


Parliamentary Papers—Contd. 
Civil Establishments. Minutes on 2nd Report of Royal Commission. (330.) — 
Coal Duties, London. Report of Select Committee on. (228.) 
Colonisation. Report of Select Committee on. (274.) 

County Council Elections. Cost, &e. (247.) 

County and Borough Lunatie Asylums. (241.) | 
Emigration and Immigration of Foreigners. Report of SeleetComm. (311.) — 
Exciseable Articles. Diagrams showing Consumption of. 1856-88. (121.) 
Finance Accounts for 1888-89. (225.) 
Friendly Societies. Report of Select Committee on. (304.) 

Grants to Royal Family. Report of Select Committee on. (271.) 

Local Taxation Returns, England, for 1887-88. Partsland2. (240), (255). 
London Police Bill. Report of Select Committee on. (264.) 

Lunacy. 48rd Report of Commissioners of. (207.) 

Pensions (Civil List). (300.) 

Post Office Savings Banks. (177.) 

Publie Expenditure, &. (294) 

Small Holdings. Report of Select Committee on. (313.) 

Sweating System. 4th Report of Select Committee on. (331.) 
Thames Conservancy. Report for 1888. (269.) 

Town Holdings. Report of Select Committee. (251.) 

Trust Funds Investment Bill. Report of Select Committee on. (200.) 
Trustee Savings Banks. Report ef Select Committee on. (301.) 


Agricultural Statistics of Ireland for 1888. C-5785. 

Banking and Railway Statistics of Ireland. C-5817. 

Blind, &. Report of Royal Commission on the. C-5781. 

Cyprus. Report of the High Commissioner for. C—5749. 

East India Accounts, &c., 1889-90. C-—5774. “e 

Education (England nal Wales). Report of Committee of Couneil for 
1888-89. C—5804. 

Education (Scotland). Report of Committee ef Couneil for 1888-89. C-5800. 

Factories and Workshops. Report for 1888. C-5697. 

German Law of Insurance. C-5827. 

Indian Administration during thirty years. C5713. 

Inland Revenue. 32nd Report of Commissioners. C-5843. 

Judicial Statistics (Ireland) for 1888. C—5795. 
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Bournt (8.). _On Variations in the Volume and Value of Exports 
and Imports of the United Kingdom in Recent Years . , ooo 


Object of paper, and data used : 5 - an : = 399 
Information available . 4 : 5 . - 400-401. 
Methods of comparing volume and value 5 + | Wes é . 401-3 
Comparison of each year with the preceding one 403 


Table (a). Showing the total value of British produce and manufactured 
goods exported from the United Kingdom in each year 1878-88, with the 
excess or deficiency of each of those years when compared with the pre- 
ceding one, divided into that arising from variation in volume and that 














from altered value . A : 3 - 404 
Diagram of index numbers of exports and imports : : » 404-5 
(6). Imports ; 5 5 : ‘ A 5 - 405 
— (c). Re-exports . : : ° . . « 405 
—— (d). Balance of trade . - 2 . é : - 406 
(e). Total trade . c A . 5 . - 407 
Comparison by index numbers . 4 A 6 f ore 407 
Table (a). British exports 5 : C 4 ° : - 409 
(6). Imports. . ° ° . ° . . 412 
— (c). Re-exports and net imports ; : 5 - 5 - 413 
— (d). Preponderance of imports . é : ° . . 415 
(e). Details of imports : fe . c . 415 
Variations in imports and exports compared : 9 c 4 s 419 
Conclusion 422 
Appendix: Table A. British goods exported i in 1888, compared with those of 
1883 4 424-5 
—- B. Foreign and colonial "goods imported i in 1888, compared with those 
of 1883 e e ° e e e e e ° 426-7 


Discussion on Mr. Bourne’s Paper: 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 
His method of estimating the increase and decrease of the trade of the 
country, both of imports and exports, was by taking the tonnage of 


vessels employed in the import and export trades which entered and 
cleared with cargoes, discarding those which were in ballast 3 --. 429 


Hamilton (Rowland) 


Said he fully agreed in regarding the paper as an elucidation of one branch 
only of the great question of the commerce of the country . . 431 


Edgcome (J.) 


Thought that in estimating the national gain arising out of the greater 
increase of cheapness of the bulk of our imports as contrasted with the 
increase of cheapness of our exports, we should take into consideration to 


some extent the classification of imports . . ° . - - 432 
Glover (J.) 
Felt sure he must express on behalf of the Society their indebtedness to 
Mr. Bourne : j . , , ° ° « 482 


Elliott (T. H.) 


It always seemed to him that the exports of a country like our own were a 
much more reliable index of its economic and commercial condition than 
its imports, which were subject to fluctuations from a variety of causes . 433 


Fowler (W.) 


Saw in Mr. Bourne’s paper, not very clearly or directly, but a general 
indication that the fall in price had not tended to endanger the nation or 
its trade; that while we were no doubt handling a very much larger mass 
of material at lower prices, we were probably doing as prosperous a trade 
as ever we did A ‘ : a : r ‘ . 434 
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Bourne (8.) Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Bateman (A. E.) 


With regard to the index number, he did not think any system was sufficiently 
exact to give more than an approximate idea of price changes : 


Bourne (S8.), reply : 


Replied to criticisms, and promised at some future time to deal with the 


question of the reduction in price and loss on manufactures 7 3 

BritisH Association. Address of the President of Section F . 

CAPITAL in France . , : . : ; 

CENSUS, suggestions for, of 1891 (see Longstaf") : : : : 
annual (see Chadwick) . : 


CHADWICK (Sir Edwin). On an Annual Census. [Paper read at the 
Health Congress, Hastings, May, 1889] ; : ‘ : 


In commerce and manufactures there is an annual stocktaking 


Practicability of an annual census. : : A 4 ‘ 
Suggested mode of inquiry . F : 
Reductions i in death-rate by improved sanitary conditions : 5 
Destitution, crime, education . 5 ; : 3 : c 
Appendix I. Borough of Hastings. 5 : c 2 ° 
— Il. Expenses ‘of schools . : . : 
Coat question (see Price-Williams) . : : : i ; 
question: “bunker” coal consumption . ‘ : ; 
trade and mining royalties. : 4 : : : 
CoMMODITIES, prices of (see Sauerbeck) : : ; : : 


CoMPANIES, directors of 

Corn. Gazette average prices, 1888, with summary of 1887 added 
for comparison 

Costr (Adolphe). The International Monetary Congress of 1889. 
[Translated from the ‘ Journal des Economistes,’’ October, 1889] . 


Proceedings of the Congress which met at Paris, September, 1889 


Speech of M. Cernuschi c 2 ; 

Reply of M. Coste. : 5 - c 

Subsequent proceedings during the Congress 5 - 5 : . 

Opinions of M. Maurice Block : : 5 : C : 
CRIMINAL statistics. é : ‘ : : , : ; 


DeatH. Death Duties in Various Countries. [Translated from the 
** Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation Comparée” |] . : 


Proposed reforms: 1. Deduction of charges and liabilities in the assessment 
of the proportional duties on property transmitted by decease. 

2. Modifications in the method of ene the value of real estate, and the 
substitution of the marketable value for the fictitious value obtained by 
multiplying the income by a given figure. 

3. Modifications in the method of estimating the value of alife interest or the 
capital of life annuities bestowed by deed “of eift. 

4. Increase of the rates of ey or substitution of progressive for proportional 


rates 
Enumeration of the laws in force in different countries affecting these 
questions . ° 


Table showing the rates of succession and transmission duties per 100 frs. 


Deatus. See Registration. 

Directors. Directors of Joint Stock Companies. [Statistics com- 
piled from the “ Directory of Directors,” showing number of 
directors who are connected with several companies, and the dis- 
tinctions which they hold]. : é : : ; ; 

Dorikzs, death. See Death Duties. 
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EpgEeworta (Professor F. Y., M.A., D.C.L.). On the Application 
of Mathematics to Political Economy. The address of the Presi- 
dent of Section F—Economic Science and Statistics—of the British 
Association, at the Fifty-Ninth Meeting, held at Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne, in September, 1889 . ‘ : ; : . 


Points at which mathematical reasoning is aa to political economy . 


A.—Perfect competition 4 : 

1. Simplesttype of market ~ 

2. Complex system of markets ; simplified by “certain abstractions 
3. The more concrete a ri of exchange and distribution . 

B —Monopoly 

1. Transactions between a single monopolist anda competing ‘public 
2, Transactions between two monopolists or combinations 


The use of these sa of mathematics to political economy, illustrated 


pany comparison with: 1. Applied mathematics generally . 
‘The mathematical theory of statistics c : . 
oun ‘ ° . . . . : 
(a) Sue exchange = : : . ° 
(6) Variations in supply : . - - : 
(c) Gain of trade 5 . . 5 - 
(d) Economic equilibrium - : - : 
(e) Complex exchange - 5 < 
(f) Commercial competition . : ° . : 
(g) Effort = - - 
(A) Industrial competition “ 5 ° < 
¢i) Walker’s theory of profits . é ° 


(jy) Determinateness of economic equilibrium ~ 

(k) One-sided monopoly . . 5 

(J) Two-sided monopoly : ° . : . 
(nm) The Austrian school ; : : : 5 


EMIGRATION. Emigration and Immigration from and into the 
United Kingdom in 1888 ie by R. Giffen on the Statistical 


Tables] . . ° - ° . . 


Inadequacy of provisions of the Passengers’ Acts. ° 
Figures of previous year have been maintained 


Coniparison of emigration and immigration figures for 1886- 88, table. 


Number of British and Irish emigrants in 1888, about the same as Be pre- 


vious year 


Proportion of the emigrants to population i in 1888 was o° 45 per cent.. 
Numbers of cabin and steerage passengers leaving the United Kingdom for 


places out of Europe “ - . . 
Emigration to the United States es 5 . 
Immigration i in 1886-88, tables < . . ; 
Tide of emigration . = : : Y ‘ 


Destination ‘of emigrants 


Emigrants rejected by United States in 1886- 87 on ground that they were 


likely to become a public charge, table 2 : 


EnetisH LIteERATURE. See Books. 

EXcHANGEs, Foreign, for 1888 . 

Exports, United Kingdom. Tables of ‘merchandise 1883- 88 
table of gold and ‘silver, 1886-88 . 
and imports, variations in volume and value (see Bourne) 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL History of 1888. See Commerce. 


Fires. The Fires in London during the Year 1888, and the 
politan Fire Brigade [from Captain Shaw’s Report] . 


Metro- 


Number of calls for fires, and of fires during the year, with éable distinguish- 
ing serious from slight. in each year 1866- 88, and lives lost and endangered 


Number of journeys, ‘water used , . 
Strength of the brigade, number of watches : 


Table of number of “fires, 1885-88, classified according to occupations 





numbers on each day of the week, 1879-83 < . 


FRANCE, 1789-1889 : an economic centenary (see Neymarck) 
value of persoual property in >, aa : ° 


of number of fires, classified under causes assigned, and table showing 
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Haas (Jacob De, jun.). A Third Element in the Rate of Interest. 99 
Political economists never have been able to distinguish more than two 
elements in the rate of interest: the remuneration for the ons use 
of capital, and the insurance against loss . 99 
There is a third element, and the problem is one of “those which are forced 
upon us when we turn our minds te the economical consequences of a 
change in the purchasing power of the medium of exchange, which at the 
_ same time is a measure as well as a standard of value : 99 
Inquiry whether these changes have any influence on the interest of “capitals 
lent out, and on their money value; and this, according to his opinion, 
presupposes a most valuable distinction between that kind of capital which 
is lent out at a fixed rate, and that other kind which incurs the tronble of 
administration and the greater risk of the undertaking in accumulating its 
profits Pi - - - : : - 100 
Tpaible capital and its interest - 3 : 2 = ae 
Dearness or cheapness of money - - - : 102-4 
Rate of interest “ : ‘ : : - : « 105 
Marginal securities . = c 2 4 - 106 
Consideration of the question, what kind of influence there should be 
attributed to a change in the purchasing Louehed of money that is expected 
tooceur . 2 - é . a £ 106-7 
The third element » - . . - 108-9 
lts place in relation to the two others” . - a . - lit 
Prices of commodities and rates of discount, Zable . : ee tie 
Movements of the money market . 113-14 
Conclusion: that the “third element” is not only theoretically extant in the 
rate of interest, but also practically of so much consequence as not to be 
neglected: the “theory is perfectly congruent to the facts, and clears up 
much that till now was inexplicable; it throws a new light on numerous 
economical questions - = - “ = - - 115-16 
IMMIGRATION into United Kingdom. See Emigration. . - 339 
Ivports, United Kingdom. Tables of merchandise, 1883- 88 . ‘ - 193-4 
table of gold and silver, 1886-88. - 197 
Imports and exports, variations in volume and value (see Bourne) 
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INTEREST, a third element in the rate of (see Haas) : ; 99 
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: ae : 357-7 
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611-30 
LicEnsEs (see Palgrave) . 47 
Locat Government: on the distribution of the licenses proposed to 
be transferred in aid of local expenditure (see Palgrave) . a 4d 
Locat taxation liceases (see Palgrave) . : « Af 
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History of census taking a = - - 4640 
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Intervals at which census is taken in different countries ~ - #12 
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Cost of thecensus . : = = é ° . - 445 
United States census, 1890 . - : - - AT 
What questions should be asked in the schedule? | - 448 
Additional points for inquiry: house accommodation, divorced persons, 
occupations, unemployed, wages, religion, edueation, nationality, sickness, 
and consanguineous marriages - 2 : = : - 44851 
How are the results to be abstracted ? 2 = . - 451 
Conclusions . . : ° F ° ° ° - 457 
Discussion on Dr. Longstaff’s Paper: 
Chadwick (Sir Edwin) 
. Referred to his prupusal of an annual census . : ‘ . - 439 
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Lonestarr (G. B.). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Suggested that the Society might come to some practical conclusion on the 
yarious points ° ° ° . ° . 


Johnston (Rev. J.) 


Advocated a religious census . ° ° . ° ° 
Fortescue (Earl) 

Thought objections to religious census unaceountable' - : A 
Griffin (M. J.) 

Referred to the religious census in Canada. ; Ape ae : 
Marshall (Professor A.) 

Advoeated the establishment of a eensus department of the State ° 
Hudson (T.) 

Thought any religious census should be compulsory . . ° : 
Humphreys (N. A.) 

If wages and means were liberally voted better results could be got . . 
Rhodes (J. G.) 

Sanitary particulars important « . ° ets : . 
Vincent (F. J.) | 

Remarks on checking estimates = ° : . oy cares 


Bailey (A. H.) 
To attempt to estimate the population of a place by taking the excess of 
births over deaths, without regard to migration, would lead to very 
erroneous conclusions “ : “ 6 . . . 


Longstaff (Dr.), reply : 


Dealt with points raised in the discussion . : . 2 Ha 


Marriaees. See Registration. 


Mieration, laws of (see Ravenstein) . : 

MINING royalties and their effect on the iron and coal trades (see 
Sorley) . ; : : : ; é ; : , : 

Monerary Congress . : : : : . ; 5 , 


NeyYMAROK (Alfred). France, 1789-1889: An Economic Centenary. 


{Translated from the “Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris.” March, 1889] — . : : : ; : 4 , 


A prediction of the Abbé Galiani : . * 

France in 1789; misery, famine, and internal ‘dissensions : 

Finance administration, bankers, notaries, consular judges, the financial 
situation, loans and expedients “ . . 

Ecclesiastical property ; the Caisse d’ Escompte ; assignats . 

The Bourse in 1789; securities dealt in, rates of eps brokers and 
brokerage; a statute to Louis XVI and Napoleon Il 

Comparative statistics; savings banks, assurance companies, provident and 
co-operative societies, budgets, direct and indirect taxation, real and 
personal estate, licenses, landed proprietors, the average value of the 
hectare of land, the price of bread, agricultural wages, coal and iron produc- 
tion , general commerce, the distribution of trade, flax, hemp, cotton prints, 
wool, furniture, and articles de luxe in 1789 and at the present day 

The five bankruptcies of the State during the last century, the duration of 
journeys in diligences and the cost of conveyance, the postage of letters, 
the charge for hired carriages—by distance, by the hour, and by the day . 

Servants’ wages, wages of the industrial classes 

The cost of wars, theatrical performances, works of art and literature, the 
population of large towns, tubles . 

General réswmé and conclusions. Ought the past to be regretted ? Is the 
France of 1889 richer and happier than the France of a hundred years ago? 

Appendix 1. List of 186 towns, with the number of their inhabitants in 1789. 

— 2, Statement showing the area, population, revenues and pr ap 
strength of certain States and countries in 1789 

— 3. French budgets at the expiration of different political régimes from 


1789 to 1889 . ; ‘ ° ry 


— 4. The budget of 1789 ; : ‘ ; ‘ ; ‘ 
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Neymarck (M. A.). The Value of Personal Property in France. 
[Translated from the “Journal de la Société de Statistique de 
Paris’? (4% ; : : ‘ : : : : - 475 


Absence of official information : 475 
Estimates, dating back a few years, which have been made by various 
authorities upon the extent of personal property in France, viz. 
M. Wolowski, M. le Duc d’Ayen, M. Block, Docteur Vacher, M. % clas 


M.S. Mony, } M. de Foville, and M. Yves Guyot . - 476 
Divergencies . ° ‘ : Seat 
French capital invested in foreion securities : 478 
Principal foreign loans quoted in France since the war of 1870, and which 

have been lar gely subscribed to by French capitalists = 4 . 480 
Securities negotiable on the Paris bourse . ST et 
Rentiers: Table showing position of various credit establishments | - 483 
Duty on moyable property . . . . : ° - 484 
Redeemable loans. - : - - 485-6 
Extinction of debt during the next half century : - : - 487 
Agents de change é : - . 487-8 
Conclusions as to the amount and yield of securities . 489-90 
Rentes at various periods ‘< * = : : EA 
Capital of railway companies, tables ° ° < : - 491-2 


OatE (William, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.). The Alleged Depopulation 
of the Rural Districts of England . 5 : ‘ : . 205 


Examination of the meaning-of the phrase ‘depopulation of the rural 


districts”. 205-6 
Class of persons that form the stream that” pours from the country to the 

towns and manufacturing districts . 207 
Inquiry as to how far rural districts are becoming more sparsely populated, 

table 5 208-10 


Conclusion: that between 1851 and 188], a period in which the population of 
England increased by 45 per cent., the population of the rural districts 
remained practically stationary, but there was no depopulation . -. 210 

Similar results shown by other mode of calculation, tadle : 


Diminution of the population of certain counties inquired into SP ueis 
Huntingdon, population of, ¢ables : : - 212-15 
Effect of changes in population on occupation - ‘ - 216-18 
Table. Persons engaged in certain professions : re elo 
— Persons connected with agriculture : x eh 
—— Number of farms of various sizes per 1,000 of all sizes. “ Sal 
Decline in number of labourers : “ - . 222-3 
Persons engaged in transport of goods, table . : , - 224 
Effects of the extension of the railw ay system, table . . : - 225-6 
Lace making, fable. : : : = : ee ed. 
Drink trade and shopkeepers, ‘table. : - - - - , 228 
Domestic service, table c 230 
Summary of conclusions : towns grow “at expense of rural districts; physique 

of population deteriorates; aggregate rural population is stationary, but 

some counties declined, and continue to do 80; migration of young 5 people; 

decrease mainly in agricultural occupations ° . - 230-32 


Discussion on Dr. Ogle’s Paper: 
Ravenstein (EH. G.) 


Quite agreed with Dr. Ogle on his main grounds. The greatest difficulty, 
however, was in answering the question, © What is a rural district ?” . 282-3 


Craigie (Major P. G.) 


Thought the question was how far if at all the rural districts were being 
emptied of their workers; and he greatly regretted that they were still, 
although on the very eve of another census, entering on this mquiry still 
embarrassed by the two differing sets of areas from which deductions had 
to be drawn : ° : : : . . - 233-5 


Pochin (H. D.) 


Said that what had been going on in connection with every other industry in 
the country, had been going on in regard to agriculture: the same amount 
of work being done with a less number of hands . 5 : « 285-6 


Humphreys (N. A.) 

A feature of the paper suggesting alarm was the expression of a belief that 
as a necessary consequence of the constant transfer of population from 
country to town, the general population of England and Wales must be 
undergoing serious physical deterioration. Theoretically the statement 


was tenable, because urban death-rates exceed rural death-rates, but were 
there any real sigus of that deterioration? . . ‘ : 2 2836-7 
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Oar (Dr.). Discussion on his Paper—contd, 
Rawson (Sir R, W.) 


Thought that the towns reccived a large number of the most energetic and 
enterprising men, but they also received the weaklings and a large portion 
of the scum of the rural le seers who being refused employment at 
home, naturally went where they thought there was a chance of obtain- 
ing it . . . . . . . . . 


Storr (W.) 


Drew attention to the effect of decentralising manufacturing operations . 


Kennedy (0, M.) 


Said the paper showed the necessity for a census enumeration at shorter 
intervals than ten years. . . . , ’ . 


Glenny (W. W.) 


It must be agreat cause of regret to most thinkers that the land was worse 
cultivated than formerly, that some of it was out of occupation, and other 
parts occupied at merely peppercorn rents . ‘ ’ ° ° 

Ogle (Dr.), reply : 

Said that many of the remarks that had been made were hardly criticisms 
on the paper, but had branched off into other subjects. His only business 
was to ascertain what the exact facta were. Mr, Ravenstein’s agreement 
with the views expressed in the paper was a matter of pleasure to him 
(Dr, Ogle), The ack, to the inconvenience of which Major Craigie had 
called attention, that there were both geographical and registration 
counties, was an evil from which none suffered 60 munch as those who had 
not only to take the census, but to deal day after day with questions of 
population, It was hoped that the cenaus in 18681 would be the last in 
which such « difference existed, but unfortunately their hopes had proved 
futile, and #o far from having only one county, there were now the old 
geographical county, the registration county, and the new Local Govern- 
ment county, 60 that those who were engaged in the next census would 
find their hands very full; for the complication of areas had been made 
even more complex and intricate than it was in 1681 . . ‘ 


PaLanavn (KR. I. Inglis, F.R.8.). Local Government. On the Dis- 
tribution of the Licenses Proposed to be Transferred in Aid of 
Local Kuapenditure. {Read before Section F of the British Agso- 
ciation, at their meeting at Bath, in September, 1888] . ° ° 


The object of the paper to trace, so far as is possible, some points in the 
incidence of local taxation from the yield of which the administrator is to 
provide the funds out of which a considerable part of the expenses of local 
administration are to be met ’ : . ‘ . . 

The boroughs dealt with were forty-nine in number, London was not in- 
cluded among them. They are described in the memorandum prefixed to 
the returns as cach municipal borough of England with a population ex- 
ceeding 50,000 at the last census, and certain counties of cities  . ’ 

The publicans’ licenses represent a different class of expenditure, and fall on a 
different class of persons from the carriage licenses, and the one deserip- 
tion rather indicates the expenditure of the working classes, and the other 
of the wealthier classes , ' ’ . * ° . 

Yield of the publicang and carriage licenses examined . ‘ : 

Tables: 1, Contains the assessable value of the district in which the place 
is situated, the amounts received from the publicang’ licenses and the 
carriage, &c., licenses, and the proportion of them to the assessable value, 
West Ham is not included, as the assessable value could not be traced in 
that instance : . . F ° . . ° 

—— I, The amounts from these licenses are compared with the population, 
ae proportion given for each 100 of the population given in the census 
of 4 . ‘ . . . . . . . 

——~ 111. Gives the proportion raised by the publicans’ licenses for each 100 
of the population, 


. > . . . * . 

~~ LV, Conpares the same licenses with the assessable value . . 
——~ V. Gives the proportions raised by the carriage licenses for each 100 of 
the population ’ : . ‘ . : . . 
—— VI, Compares the same licenses with the assessable value ’ ° 


—— VII Gives the full particulars of the yield of the licenses, and the 
numbers of the population in 1881, and shows whether the license duties 
for wine, &«., exceed or not the other license duties under notice . ‘ 


Passrnarrs’ Acts ; ; ‘ : ; . . : 
PERSONAL property, value of, in France ; ; 


POLITICAL economy, on the application of mathematics to (see 
Hdgeworth)  . ‘ ’ Re . - ' ‘ ° 
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POLITICAL economy, Public sympathy v. , F ‘ : 
PopuLation of rural districts and growth of towns (see Ogle). 
PoPULATION, migration of (see Ravenstein) . 
PRESIDENT’S opening address, 1889-90 . i 
PRICE-WILLIAMS (Richard). The Coal Question 


Summary of inquiries undertaken by Professor Jevons and the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to investigate as to the probable quantities of coal in 


coal fields of the United Kingdom . A = é 3 . 
Present sources of supply, table showing the output for each district ' 
Northumberland and Durham - 2 : 5 A . 
South Wales . A ‘ : 6 : ° : 
Glamorganshire 6 ° . : « 5 : | 
Hastern Division . Z : c 3 5 5 : 
Lancashire . ° ‘ “ é 0 f : : 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire . A ° F 
Leicestershire : . . . . ° ‘ . 
Warwickshire 0 : C ; ‘ A : A 
North and South Staffordshire : s c A ; : 
Denbighshire and Flintshire . A : - : : 


Scotland - ' a . ° . ° . ° 
United Kingdom output from all the different coal fields at each of the three 
periods dealt with in the paper, shows that the increased annual production 
amounted to 33? million tons in the first ten years, or to just 34°35 per 
cent., equivalent to an annual increase of 3 per cent., while during the 
last twelve years it has only increased 30} million tons, or about 23 per 
cent., equivalent to a little less than 1} (1°73) per cent. per annum; the 
average throughout the whole of the period being 24 per cent. per annum 
The consumption of coal : - e c c : c 
Iron and steel manufacture absorbs less coal than formerly owing to 
economics . : ; 
Coal used in manufactures 
Steam navigation 6 
Railway consumption . 
Coal exports . 0 ° ° : ° : - 
Conclusion: though full effects of the exhaustion of coal supply may not be 
felt for 350 years, yet if trade is to continue to grow, all the largest and 
best sources of coal supply will be exhausted in the following periods, viz. :— 
Northumberland and Durham, 94 years; South Wales, 78 years; South 
Wales (Eastern Division), 41 years; Lancashire and Cheshire, 74 years; 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottingham, 72 years; Warwickshire, 53 years ; 
Denbighshire and Flintshire, 250 years; Scotland, 92 years; United 
Kingdom, 102 years : 


oe" & ce 
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° ° ° ° e e 
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Appendix: Table A. Northumberland and Durham coal field. 5 - 

Table B. South Wales coal field. Quantity of coal worked annually . C 
C. Coal exports from Cardiff and South Wales coal ports : - 

— D. Pig iron produced in the United Kingdom . 5 5 

— E. Population of Great Britain . : 


— F. Quantities of coal in known coal fields. Summary of results of 
reports as to quantities of coal worked and unworked in certain districts . 
— G. Coal exports, 1887 . - : 6 f : 
—— H. Value of total imports and exports of merchandise into and from 
the United Kingdom : c . : . : : 
—— J. Showing amount and increase of population, coal production, and 
consumption of coal per head in Great Britain, 1854 to 1887 ° : 
— K. Exports of coal from the Northumberland and Durham coal field . 
— L. Coal consumed by steamships going foreign . : <<: : 
— M. Railways in the United Kingdom. Coal required by locomotives, 1887 
— N. The coal production of the United Kingdom from 1854 to 1887 ty 
— O. Coal consumption of locomotives on the railways in the United 
Kingdom . c C : é 6 z : : 
— P. Summary of the estimated quantities of coal consumed for all 
purposes in the United Kingdom. Pry atone 2 x ° 5 
— Q. Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire. Showing future output 
of coal at average rate of increase during the last twenty-two years, viz., 
4 per cent. per annum (see Zable J, Appendix) ._ - as . 
— R. Showing future output of coal in the United Kingdom, estimated at 
the average rate of increase during the last twenty-two years, viz., 25 per 
cent, per annum (see Zable J, Appendix) . : c . 
Five diagrams. . , 


Discussion on Mr. Price-Williams’s Paper: 
Smyth (Sir Warington) ; 


- Said that many years ago he made a calculation which showed him that every 
quarter of an hour a quantity of coal equivalent to a seam 3 feet thick, 
extending over an acre, was being extracted ° ° ° : 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Said he had been astonished to find what a large proportion coal bore to the 
whole of the export trade, as regards quantity, though as to value it was 
comparatively insignificant . . 2 e : . : 
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PrRIcE-WittiAMs (Richard). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Carbutt (EH. H.) . 


Regarded the paper as one of the most valuable ones, and the information in 


it would compel reduction of consumption . ° . . . 
Bateman (A. E.) : 
Supplemented the paper by figures relating to other parts of the world ‘ 
Hendriks (F.) 
Suggested explanations of the calculations in the paper A . : 
Bourne (S.) 
Thought there was no reason for reducing use or export of coal : ° 


Glover (J.) 


Attached ee to the extent in which coal was being worked in foreign 
countries’. . . . . . : . 


Lupton (Professor Ne 


Pointed out that up to this date it is safe to say that no more than 7,500 
million tons have been brought to bank, or 23 per cent. of the total 
storage: thus our coal supplies are practically almost intact. He objected 
to export duties oncoal . : : . ° : ° 


Powell (F. S., M.P.) 


Thought that there was great reason for the exercise of caution in the con- 
sumption of coal. The waste arising from the non-consumption of smoke 
not only affected the manufacturer, but was a cause of demoralisation 


among the population 5 : “ . : ° . 
Price-Williams (R.), reply : 
Explained how he had made some of his calculations - 5 : 
Price-Wiutrams (R.). The Coal Question: ‘‘ Bunker”? Coal Con- 
sumed : : : : : : ‘ : : : 


Article signed “ Cheviot,” in the “South Wales Daily News ” of the 15th 
May, 1889, under the title of “The Exhaustion of our Coal Fields,” as bear- 
ing on the question of the *‘ Bunker” coal consumed, and on My. Price- 


Williams’s Paper on “The Coal Question” . “ : 4 ° 

PRICES of commodities, “‘ index numbers ’’ for 1887-88 . : : 
Pustic Sympathy v. Political Heonomy ; : : - ‘ 
Articles taken from the “Times” of the 26th September, 30th of September, 

and 9th October, 1889 3 é A . 4 : . 
RAILWAYS in France, capital of . : : ; § 


RAVENSTEIN (T.G.). The Laws of Migration ' : : : 


General scope of the paper 


e e . . 
Birth-place and “nationality,” tables . : . % 2 
*‘ Dispersion” and ‘absorption ” r : 4 : . 
Gains and losses due to migration. , 
Countries unequal in population, not comparable . 


The United Kingdom, migration statistics of . 
The German Empire, ‘tables. 


The United States 


Conclusions which may be drawn from the facts presented as to the laws 0 
Migration . a c 


The Netherlands P A A s é ‘ 4 
Belgium - G ' 3 : a ‘ é 
Luxembure 3 : : 5 A x : : . 
Switzerland P Z f 5 . . . 
Austria - - 5 5 . 
Hungary : és : 5 . : : 
The Balkan Peninsula ; 4 3 ‘ 3 . 
Denmark ; a . c é . . . 
Norway : . : 3 . ° . : 
Sweden - 3 % : i 6 A - 2 ° 
Finland 6 “ : 5 ¢ iS ; : ‘ 
Russia 3 ; : é . > 
France . . A 5 3 < : . 
Italy ° ° ° e ° . ° 
Spain and Portugal é - 5 4 : . : . 
A general survey of Europe . : . . : . : 
North America . 3 5 . ° . ° " 
Canada F 2 4 
f 
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RavENstTEIN (HK. G.). The Laws of Migration—contd. 


Concluding Remarks . : 4 5 ‘ . 


Appendix (Tables I—X) : ° ; : 


Maps: 1. Western Europe: the foreign element. 

2. Western Europe: regions of dispersion and absorption. 

— 8. Canada and the United States: the foreign element. 

— 4. Canada and the United States : regions of dispersion and absorption. 
— 5. Dispersion of migrants from Virginia aud Quebec. 





—— 6. Absorption of migrants by Iowa and Manitoba. With an inset map 


illustrating the absorption of migrants by Kentucky. 


Discussion on Mr. Ravenstein’s Paper: 
Humphreys (N. A.) 
He could not recognise any law from the figures that Mr. Ravenstein had 


brought before them, other than the simple fact that overcrowding of 
population was a prelude to dispersion A . ° . 


Elliott (T. H.) 


It ought, he thought, to be remembered that in a country with a high birth- 
rate it was possible that there might be both a considerable increase in the 
population and a large amount of emigration to other countries, and it 
therefore by no means followed that a country of dispersion might not be in 
a better position than a country of absorption ° A 


Bourne (8.) 


Said that although Mr. Ravenstein had spoken of “laws of migration,” he 
had not formulated them in such a categorical order that they could be 
criticised. . : . . . < 2 


Rawson (Sir R. wy) 


Agreed that migration might be going on as actively within the interior of a 
“county or country as across the borders ° : 


Donald (A. K.) 


Before the laws of migration were discovered, the causes of emigration must 
be known, and he fancied that those in the first place would be found to be 
of an economical character, and to a secondary extent due to the spirit of 
adventure which might exist in some races more than in others. - 


Hamilton (R.) 
Considered that Mr. Ravenstein had made a very satisfactory and interesting 
contribution to that generalisation of particulars which would enable them 
to make a law of migration hereafter c ° . . . 
Ravenstein (E. G.), reply : 


Did not claim to have discovered any great laws, and he had stated that the 
origin of migration was economical ° ° . : . 


REGISTRATION of the United Kingdom : 
England and Wales : 


marriages, births, and deaths . 5 °, 
comparative table of consols, provisions, coal, and pauperism, 
1886-88 . : : 


general meteorological table for 1888, by James Glaisher . : 
Scotland : 
births, deaths, and marriages, with bastardy fable. : ° 
Great Britain and Ireland : 
summary of marriages, births, and deaths : : : 
RELIGIOUS census : : : : : : : 
Rentes, French : : : : : : 
REVENUE of the United Kingdom. Net produce in quarters and 
years, 1885-88 ; ie : : . . 
Roar Sratistrcat Socrery : 


report of Council, June, 1889 ; a 


abstract of receipts and payments for 1888, with auditors’ report . 
comparative financial statement of 1888 ‘with that of previous 


years 
proceedings at ordinary meetings, with titles of papers read 
action of the Council in regard to the census . ; : 


proceedings of the fifty-fifth anniversary meeting . . 

list of deceased Fellows during 1888-89 . ; : : 
ROYALTIES, mining (see Sorley) . : - ‘ 
RURAL districts, depopulation of (see Ogle) ; 2 p 
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PAGE 
SavERBECK (A.). Prices of Commodities in 1887 and 1888. . vib 


Index numbers for 1887-88, and comparison with average of the decade 


1867-77, table : 5 - 116-17 
Monthly movements of average index number of 45 commodities reed Hy 
Tests applied to results 2 : : : ° ° es Ue! 
Prices of commodities, fable . 5 . % ; - 119-20 
Surprine of the United Kingdom, 1886-88 . 196 
Sortey (W. R., M.A.). Mining Pea ite and their Effect « on the 
Iron and Coal Trades : ; ; . : OU 


The causes which have brought about the present system of ownership in 
minerals are (1) the Roman law regulating property in land and mines, as 
subsequently modified by feudal ideas, and adopted in England; (2) the 
customs (themselves sufficiently obscure i in origin) which ruled in certain 
mining ‘districts anterior to any statute law; (3) encroachments upon 
customary rights, similar to those which brought about the enclosure of 
commons; and: (4) the exclusive right claimed ‘by the Crown to gold and 


silver and the minerals containing them A - - - 5 60 
Customary laws which had local origin é A A . ° 61 
Enclosure Acts 62 


The rights of the Crown, equally with the rights of the people, have gradually 


disappeared before those of the private pr ‘oprietors é ° 62 
Decision in Queen v. Northumberland considered . 5 - . 63 
Continental mining laws ¢ 64 


Examination of each of the payments made by the mine workers to the 

landlord in this country, viz., (1) a fixed or certain or dead rent; (2) a 

royalty or payment per ton of mineral worked; (3) in some cases, 

payments for instroke or outstroke, shaft, and wayleave : 65-70 
Table A. Amounts payable to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in the county : 

of Durham. Mineral rents, royalties, wayleaves, &c. : . 71 
— B. Comparative average royalties i in selected districts . 71 
The objections made by the trade to the present royalty system may be 

summarised under the three following heads: (1) that royalties being 

measured by a fixed sum of money per quantity of output, weigh with 

exceptional severity upon the trade whenever it is already in a depressed 

condition and prices are low; (2) that English trade is placed at a 

disadvantage, owing to heavy royalties, in competition with foreign 

countries where the royalty is low or where there is hardly any royalty ; 

(3) that it is “unfair” or “unjust” for the landlord’s rent to continue 

unimpaired when the wages.of workmen are being reduced and the profits 

of employers disappear; and even (as is frequently argued on platforms) 

that it is unjust for the landlord to claim any right to the minerals under 

his land, seeing he did not put them there . 71-4 
The incidence of royalties examined, ‘and the conclusions arrived at that the ; 

English system of private ownership of minerals raises the price by the 

amount of the minimum royalty, which is about 4d. a ton for coal and 

ironstone; not more than that sum, and probably uot much, if at all, less . 74-81 
Effect of royalties on international competition examined. 81-7 
Reforms: There is much more agreement in the trade as to the defects of 

the present system than as to any practical proposals for relief or reform. 

At the same time, reforms of various kinds are confidently demanded is 88 
There are two different ways in which the present system might be done 

away with. Property in minerals might be transferred from individuals to 

the State—nationalised, that is to say: and that is one proposal for total 

reform. But the present system might be subverted in another way—by 

forbidding any pavment for the privilege of working mines, that is to say, 


by the abolition of royalties : ° : ° * * 88 
State ownership and regulation . . ° 0 . 89 
Effect of the abolition of royalties  . . ° ° . Ps 90-91 
Advantages of a.sliding scale system . * - ie ‘° ms 92-; 
Custom of dead rents . - > 9-4 
Royalty system out of place when applied to charges for instroke, outstroke, 

shaft, and wayleave . - ° . . 2 : 95 
Disabilities of owners . : 4 : . . 96 
Wayleaves should be granted ata valuation S ¥ F ° 97 
Conclusions . : ; ‘ ; : ; « 97-8 

TRADE, exports and imports (see Bourne) . f ; , . 3899 
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Colebrooke, Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Coleman, Harry, 
34, Golden-square, W. 


Year of 


lection. 


1859 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1882 
1867 
1878 
1884: 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1843 
1874 
1883 
1873 
1889 
1883 
1880 
1862 
1882 
1885 
1858 
1874 


1889 
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Coles, John, F.I.A., 
39, Throgmorton-street, E..C, 
Collet, Sir Mark Wilks, Bart., 
2, Sussex-square, W., and St. Clere, Sevenoaks, Kent. 
Collison, Frederick H., 
99, Cheapside, E.C., and Talfourd-road, Camberwell. 
Collmann, John S., 
12, Tokenhouse-yard, E.C. 
*Collum, Rev. Huch Robert, M.R.LA., F.R.C.L, 
Vicar of Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kent. 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich. 
Colomb, Captain Sir J. C. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., R.M.A., J.P., 
Droumquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 
Colyar, Henry Anselm De, 
24, Palace-gardens-terrace, W.; Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Compton, The Right Hon. Harl, M.P., 
D1, Lennox-gardens, S.W. 
Connell, Arthur Knatchbull, M.A., 
20, Elmtree-road, N.W. 
Cooke-Taylor, R. Whately, 


Frenchwood House, Preston. 


*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 


New Malton, Yorkshire. 
Corbett, John, M.P., 
20, Hertford-street, Mayfair, W. 
Corgialegno, M., 
George-yard, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
18, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham, M.P., 
Linton-park, Maidstone, Kent, 
Cosens, Frederick William, 
7, Melbury-road, Kensington, W. 
Cotterell-Tupp, Alfred, 
17, Devonshire-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Courtney, the Right Hon. Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
15, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Cowen, Charles, 
_ Johannesburg, Transvaal, South Africa. 
Craddock, Joseph, 
Plymouth House, Merthyr-Tydjil. 
Crages, John George, C.A., 
19a, Coleman-street, E.C. 
Cratein, Masor Parrick GrorGE (Secretary), 
6, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.IV. 
Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
Cramp, Charles Courtney, C.H., 
28, Boscombe-road, Uxbridge-road, W. 
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1878 | Crewdson, Ernest, 

Platt Abbey, Rusholme, Manchester. 

1886 | Crispin, Edward, 

Queen Insurance Company, Buenos Ayres. 
1880 |\*Crompton-Roberts, Charles EFenry, 

16, Belgrave-square, S.W. 

1885 | Cropper, James, 

Ellergreen, Kendal. 

1888 | Crosse, Edmond Francis, 

National Provineral Bank of England, Liverpool. 
1883 | Cullen, Thomas, F.C.A. 


1887 | Culley, George, 
2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
1875 | Cunningham, David, C.E.. 
Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dunaee. 
1883 | Cunningham. Rev. William, M.A., 
2, St. Paul’s-road, Cambridge. 
1884 | Curtis, Charles Edward, 
6, Barron’s Court-road, West Kensington, S.W. 
1879 | Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.8.1.,. J.P., 
| 120, London Wall, E.C. 
1873 | Czarnikow, Cesar, 
Effingham-hill, Dorking, Surrey. 





1886.| Dale, David, 
West Lodge, Darlington. 
1869 | Dalyell, The Hon. Sir Robert Anstruther, K.C.1.E., C.S.L., 
21, Onslow-gardens, S.W. 
1888 | Dangerfield, Athelstan, A.C.A., 
17, Basinghall-street, B.C. 
1884 | Daniell, Ciarmont J., 
Park Hill, Carshalton. 
1880 | Danvers, Frederick Charies, 
India Office, Westminster, S W. 
1873 | Danvers, Sir Juland, K.CS.1., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
1886 | Darrell, Charles, 
Sidcup Kent. 
1869 | Davies, James Mair, 
75, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
1874 | Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, West Brompton, S.W. 





Year of 


E lection. 


1888 
1886 
1880 
1885 
1879 
1884 
1883 
1877 
1886 
1873 
1887 
1855 


1887 
1889 
1889 
1884 
1877 
1885 
1589 
1877 
1885 
1866 
1873 
1881 
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Dawson, G. J. Crosbie, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. (Engineer), 
North Staffordshire Railway, Stoke-upon- Trent. 
Dawson, J Eugéne, 
Walpole House, Walpole-street, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
De Broé, Emile Conrad De Bichin, 
Walden Lodge, College Park, Wandsworth-common, S.W’. 
*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, J.P.,. 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
De Jouy, J. Henry B., 
27, Rue de 0 Université, Paris. 
*De Keyser, Sir Polydore (Alderman), 
Chatham House, Grove-road, Clapham Park, S.W. 
Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, B.C. 
Denman, Arthur Lemoine, 
110, Cambridge-gardens, North Kensington, W. 
Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
Dent, George M:ddlewood, 
13, Chambres-road, Southport. 
*DerBy, THE Rigut Hon. tHe Hart or, K.G., F.R.S., D.C.L. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
St. James’s-square,S.W.; Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
De Ricci, James Herman, F.R.G.S., 
Hampton Court. 
De Rothschild, Leopold, J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
5, Hamilton-place, Piccaditly, W. 
De Souza, Sir Walter Euvene, 
35, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
Dethridge, J. Frank, 
The Hermitage, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, L.C. 
Devonshire, Thomas Harris, 
1, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
De Woolfson, Louis Estevan Green, 
St. John’s-hill, Shrewsbury. 
De Worms, The Right Hon. Baron Henry, M.P., F.RASS., 
Carlton Club, Pali Mall, S.W. 
Dibley, Captain George, 
4, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
*Dilke, The Right Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart., LL.M., 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
Dixon, George, M.P., 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Dobell, Richard R., 
Quebec, Canada. 
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1889 


1870 
1886 
1884 
1878 


i885 
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Double, Alfred, 

25, Jewin-crescent, Cripplegate, E.C. 
Doubleday, William Bennett, 

123, Tulse-hill, S.W. 
Douglas, J., 

EI. Railway House, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 

186, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
Doyle, Patrick, C. E., F.G.S., M.R.AS., 

Messrs. Apear and Co's. Collieries, Seetarampore, India. 
Dun, John, 

Parr’s Banking Company Limited, Warrington. 
Dunean, James, 

9, Wineing-lane, E.C. 
Dundonald, the Right Hon. the Earl of, 

50, Eaton-place, S.W. 
Dunn, Archibald Joseph, 

23, Applegarth-road, Brook-green, Hammersmith, W. 


*Dunraven, The Right Hon. The Earl of, K.P., 


Kenry House, Putney Vale, 8.W. 
Dyer, William John, ; 
17, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, S.E. 


Earnshaw, Jacob, 
10, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 


| Eckersley, J. C., M.A., F.R.G.S., 


Standish Hall, Wigan; 26, Davies-street, Berkeley-sguare. 
EpGEewortH, Professor Francis Ysipro, M.A., D.C.L., 
_9, Mount Vernon, Hampstead, N.W. 
Edmonds, William, 
Annesley House, Southsea. 
Egerton of Tatton, The Right Honourable Lord, 
7, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 
Park-street, Park-lane, W. ; 22, Gt. George-street, S.W. 
Elliot, William Henry, 
122, Mansion House-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
Elliott, Henry W.., 
Elmfield, Selly Oak, near Birmingham. 
Extiotr, THomas Henry, 
Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Elliott, William, — 
10a, Wale-street, Cape Town. 
Ellis, Arthur, 
42, High-street, Highgate, N. 


Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1879 


1888 


1864 
1888 
1887 
1885 
1888 
1880 


No 
May) 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Emanuel, Lewis, 
91, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, W. 
Emmott, Wert 
Sistion House, Seymour-grove, Manchester. 
Emson, Reginaid Embleton, 
Hazelmere, Glen Eldon-road, Streatham, S.W. 
Erhardt, William, 
7, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 
48, Pall Mali, S.W. 
Evans, Henry Jones, A el ag 
Brecon Old Bank, Cardiff. 
*Evans, John, 
27, West Mall, Clifton, Bristol. 


Faraday, Frederick J., 
17, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Farlaw, A. R. King, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Farnworth, Edward James, 
20, Cannon-str ‘eet, Preston. 
Farrell, John Douglas, 
Bank of England, B.C. 
Farren George, J.P., A.M.Inst.C E., 
Carnarvon. 
Farrer, Sir Thomas Henry, Bart., J.P., 
27, Br yanston-square, We Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Rearnawe: Henry, M.B., F.R. C.P 
De Vere Mansions W est, dA, “De Vere-gardens, W. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 
46, Queen Madlavew stresk. E.C. 
Fellows, Frank Perks, 
8, The Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Fellows, James I., 
Saxon Hall, Palace-court, Kensington Gardens, W. 
Fenton, James J., 
Office of the Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Ferguson, Ronald Crawfurd Munro, M. es 
Raith, Kirkcaldy, NB. 
Finckenstadt, Edmund Ernest, 
3 and 4, Great Winchester-street, E.C. 
Findlay, George, (General Manager), 
London and N. Western Railway, Euston Station, NW. 
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Year of | 
Election. | 


1380 
1889 
1884 
1888 
1885 
1882 
1889 
1886 
1841 
1888 
1884 


1888 | 


1877 
1868 


1888 


1887 
1886 
1344 
1887 
1888 
1884 


1886 


_ Finlaison, Alexander John, C.B., F.1.A., 
' 19, Old Jewry, E.C. 
*Finlay, Major Alexander, . 
| The Manor House, Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks. 
*F innemore, Robert Isaac, J.P., F.R.G.S., &e., 
Durban, Natal, South Africa 
_ Fisher, Walter Newton, F.C.A., 
4, Waterloo-street, Birmingham. 
*Fitz-Gerald, Major William George, M.A., 
) United Service Club, Dublin. 
Foley, Patrick James, M.P., 
Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Foot, Alfred, 
Bedford-villas, Penge-road, South Norwood. 
Ford, Alfred, 
67, Cornhill, E.C. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 
Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
Forwood, Sir William B., J.P., 
Blundell Sands, Liverpool. 
Fosbery, William Thomas Exham, 
| The Castle-park, Warwick. 
Foster, Harry Seymour, F.R.G-S., 
City Carlton Club, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. , 
*Fowler, Sir Robert Nicholas, Bart., M.P. (Alderman), 
Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, 
43, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Fox, William Henry, 
9, Austin Friars, E.C. 
_ Foxwe1., Proressor H. Somerton, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
| Frampton, Albert Tom, 
Clovelly, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
_ Francis, George Edward, 
35, Warnboro’-road, Oxford. 
Frankland, Frederick William, F.I.A. 
| Govt. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
_ Fream, Professor William, B.Sc., Lond., LL.D., F.L.S.,F.G.S. 
College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury. 
*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 
Atheneum Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 
Freeman, T., jun., F.G.S., 
52, Weltje-road, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Friedeberg, Henry, 
16, Aldersgate-street, E.C. 
Frith, Walter Halsted, 
69, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Puller, George Pargiter, M P., 
Neston-park, Corsham, Wilts. 
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Year of 


Election 
1878 | Fuller, William Palmer, 
_ 50, Gresham-street, E.C. 


WN 
Wr 
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1879 Gairdner, Charles, 
Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 





1852 | Galsworthy, Sir Edwin Henry, J.P., 
18, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 
1873 


12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
1887 | Garcke, Emile, 
21, Priory-road, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
~ 1889 | Garland, Nichoias Surrey, 
Finance Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
1881 | Garnett, FrepERICK BrooxsBank, C.B., 
4, Argyll-road, Kensington, W. 
1881 | Garraway, The Hon. Davia G., 
Castries, St. Lucia, West Indies. 
1879 |*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 
The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
1883 | Gates, Jacob S., 
St. George's House, Eastcheap, E.C. 
1880 |*Gates, John Benjamin, jun., A.C.A., 
47, Warwick-street, Regent-street, W. 
1881 |*Gatty, William Henry, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
1885 | Gibb, George S., 
North-Eastern Railway Company, York. 
1872 | Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 
16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
1874 | Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 
82, Portland-place, W. 
1871 | Gibbs, George Sleight, 
Elton House, Darlington. 
1889 | Gibson, George Rutledge, 
7, West d1st-street, New York City, U.S.A. 
1888 | Gibson, Thomas Eli, 
High-street, Crewe. 
1888 | Gielgua, Henry, 
19, The Avenue, Bedford-park, Chiswick. 
1867 |*Girren, Ropert, LL.D. (Honorary Vice-President), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
1877 | Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
62, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


*Galton, Capt. Sir Douglas, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., F.B.S., 
1860 | 
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Election, 


L878 
1860 
1888 
1877 
1884 
1877 
1886 
1885 


1868 
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*Glanville, Silvanus Goring, 
Lostwithel, Rushey Green, Catford, S.E. 
Glover, John, J.P., 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E C, 
Goad, Charles E., M. Am. Soc. C.B., M. Can. Soe. C.E., 
53, New Broad-street, E.C., and Montreal, Canada. 
Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 
19, Victorta-square, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
*Gonner, Professor Edward C.K., M.A., 
University College, Liverpool. 
Good, Alfred, 
57, Moorgate-st., E.C.; Downe Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Goodrich, Harry St. Aubyn (Caleutta). 
clo Messrs. H. S King and Co., 65, Cornhill, E.C. 
Goodsall, David Henrv, F.R.C.S., 
17, Devonshire-place, W. 
GoscHEN, Tox Riaur Hon. Georoe Joacumm, M.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
69, Portland-place, W., and Seacox-heath, Hawkhurst. 


) |*Gosset, John Jackson, 


Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
Goulding, William Purdha'n, F.S.T., 
41, Moorgate-street, E.C.; and 18,-Mercers-road, N. 
Gover, Frederic Field, 
Casino House, Herne Hill, S.E. 
Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.I.A., 
4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, E.C. 
Grant, Thomas Rennie, 
10, Harrington-gardens, Kensington, S.W. 
Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.8., 
14, Hanover-square, W. 
Graves, The Rev. Michael, B.A, 
Sir. W. Borlase’s School, Great Marlow. 
Gray, Thomas, . 
34, Henchurch-street, E.C. 
Green, Joseph Shaw, 
18, King Street, Warrington. 
Green, Oswald R., 
7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Grenfell, William Henry, B.A., J.P., D.L. (Alderman), 
Taplow-court, Taplow, Bucks. 
Gribble, George J., 
25, Hans-place, S. W. 
Griffin, Josiah, 
Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, 8.E. 
Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
1, Waterloo-place. S.W. 
Griffith, His Honour T. Risely, 





Government House, Mahé, Seychelles, vid Marseilles. 


Year ot 


Election. 


18389) 
1883 


1886 
1889 
1888 
1883 
1875 
1878 
1885 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1887 


13884 
1888 
1884 
1883 

1873 
“1884 
1887 
1883 
1878 


Ne) 
~] 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Grigsby, William Ebenezer, M.A., LL.D., 
7, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 
Grimshaw, Thomas Wrigley, M.D., M.A., 
(Registrar-General of Ireland), 
Priorsland, Carrickmines, Co. Dublin. 
Grimston, The Right Hon. Saeeount, MPs 
Cell Barnes, St. Albans. 
Grosvenor, George, 
Holywell, Streatham-common, S.W. 
Grosvenor, The Hon. Norman de I’ Aigle, 
D8, Green-st., Grosvenor-sq.; Moor-park, Rickmansworth. 
Gunther, Charles, 
9, Lenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Gunn, Arthur, 
31, Gloucester-road, Gloucester-gate, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Guthrie, Charles, F.C.A. 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Guthrie, Hdwin (President, Mlanchester Statistical Society), 
Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Guyot, His Excellency Yves (Deputé ), 
95, Rue de Seine, Paris. 
Gwilliam, Rev. 8S. Thorn, B.A., F.R.G.S., 
Notcliffe House, Tewkesbury. 


*Gwynne, James Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 


97, Harley- st., Wig Folkington Manor, Polegate, Sussen. 
Gwyther, John Howard, 
Hatton-court, Thr eadneedle-street, E.C. 


Haas, Hendrik Christiaan, 
32, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Haddon, John, 
3, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C, 
Hadley, Joseph, 
5, Argyll-place, Regent-street, W. 
Hadrill, Henry John, 
1, Holey-avenue, Kast Heath, be REACT N.W. 


*Hageard, Frederick T., 


1, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 
Hague, John, 

King-street, Toronto, Canada. 
Haldeman, Donald Carmichael, 

Claremont, Gypsy Hill, SE. 
Hall, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 

FTororata, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Hallett, Tnomas George Palmer, M.A,, 

Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
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1887 
1873 
1883 
1882 
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Hamilton, Edward W., C.B., 
The Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, James Thomas, 
23, High-street, Southampton. 
Hamilton, John James, 
7, Barkston-gardens, Earl’s-court, S.W. 
Hamittron, Rowianp, 
_ Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 
46, Parliament-hill-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
*Hammersley, Hugh Greenwood, 
Sun House, 6, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
Hammond, Robert, 
117, Bishopsgate-street Within, B.C. 
*Hancock, Charles, M.A., Oxon., 
2, Cloisters, Temple, E.C.; and Reform Club, S.W. 
Hancock, William, 
35, Cornhill, E.C. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Limhurst, Bickley-park, Kent.. 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland-place, W. 
dansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, B.C. 
Hansell, Robert B., 
Moor Oaks-road,. Broomhill, Sheffield. 
Harbhamji, Prince, of Morbi, 
Rajcoomar College, Rajkot, Kathiawar, Bombay, India. 
*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon,Q.C., M.P., l.B.S. 
Reform Club, S.W. 
* Hardcastle, Basil William, 
Beechenden, Hampstead, N.W. 
Hardcastle, E. J., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Harding, Colonel Charles, F.R.G.S., 





10, St. Swithin’s lane, E.C. 
Harding G. P., 

La Chaumiere, Trouville, S./M. France. 
Hardy, George Francis, ¥.1.A., 

5, Whitehall, S.W,. 
Hardy, William Henry, F.C.A., 

5, Great Winchester-street, E.C. 
Harris, David, 

Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, William A., F.R.S.S8.A., 

Phoenix Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 





Harris, William James, 
} 73, Albert Hall Mansions, Kensington, W. 


Year of 
Election 


1889 
1887 
1884 
1884 
1870 
1881 
1884 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1887 
1884 
1870 
1883 
1889 
1865 
1855 
1886 
1877 
1888 
1881 
1834 


1886 
1869 
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Harrold, Major Arthur Teas, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 
Harrold, Leonard F., F.R.GS., 
29, Great St. Helens, H.C. 
Hart, James, 
16, Phalpot-lane, E.C. 
Hartel, Adolph, 
22, Arundel-square, Barnsbury-park, N. 
Hartley, Fountain John, 
Gloucester House, 97, Cazenove-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
Harvey, Alfred Spalding, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Harvev, Thomas Morgan, 
1, Gresham Buildings, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 
22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &e., 
30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hazell, Walter, 
15, Russell-square, W. 
*Heap, Ralph, jun., 
1, Brick-court, Temple, 2.C. 
Hedley, Robert Wilkin, 
31a, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
Hefford, George V., 
Fugby. 
Heilgers, Robert Phillip, 
22, Great St. Helens, E.C. 
*Hemming, Arthur George, F..[A., 
2, Karls Court-square, South Kensington, S.W. 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.I.A., 
7, Oornhill, E.C. 
*HenprRIKS, [’repericx, V.J.A. (Vice-President), 1, King 
William-st., H.C., § 7, Vicarage-gate, Kensington, W. 
Henshaw, Richard 8. | 
31, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
*Herbage, William, 
London § South Western Bank,7, Fenchureh-street, E.C. 
Heriot, George, 
1, Whittington House, Leadenhali-street, E.C. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.1.A., F.F.A., 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
*Heywoop, JameEs, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26, Palace-gardens, Kensington, W. ; AthenewmClub,S. WV. 
Hibbert, H. F., 
8, Park-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Hickson, Sir Joseph, J.P. (General Manager), 
Grand Trunk Railway, Montreal, Canada. 
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1888 
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Hill, Alfred, J.P., 
62, Hagley-road, Birmingham. 
*Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, N. 
Hillingdon, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Camelford House Park-lane, W. 
Hoare, Alfred, 
37, Fleet-street, E.C. 
Hoare, H. N. Hamilton, 
37, Fleet-street, H.C. 
*Hoare, Henry, 
22, Bryanston-square, W. 
Hogg, Quintin (Alderman), 
5, Cavendish-square, W. 
Hollams, John, 
52, Eaton-square, S.W. 
Hollington, Alfred J., 
Aldgate, E.C. 
Hollond, John Kobert, 
1; Upper Berkeley- -street, Portman-square, W. 
Hones nian Archibald Pearson, 
‘128, Colmore-row, Birmingham, 
Tlooper, George Norgate, 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooper, Pelly 
nae Weymouth. 
Hooper, Wynnard, 
13, Sumner-place, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Hopkins, John, 
The Grange, Bickley, Kent. 
Howell, Edward J. 
Kingston House, Caterham Valiey, Surrey. 
Howell, Francis Builer, 
2, Middle ‘Temple-lane, E.C. 
Howell, George, M.P., 


Hampden House, Ellingham-road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Hudson, Thomas, 
22, Sudbourne-road, Brixton-hill, S.W 
Hughes, John, 
3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.LA., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humpureys, Norn ALGERNON, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Richard A!dington, A.LA., 
Moor-street, Birmingham. 
Hunter, George Burton, 
Wallsend-on- Tyne. 
Hunter, William Alfred, LL.D., M.P., 
2, Brick-court, Temple, £.C. 


7 


Year of 


Election 


1888 
1887 


1885 
1880 
1884: 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1881 
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Hurst, George, 

King’s Brook House, St. Mary’s, Bedford. 
Hyde, Clarendon G., B.L., 

4, Pump-court, Temple, E.C. 
Hyde, Henry Barry, 

5, Haton-rise, Ealing, W. 


Ingall, Samuel, F.1.A., F.R.G.S., 
) Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, S.E. 
*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
6, Drapers’-gardens, E.C. 
Ingham, Edward, 


*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
*Ionides, Alexander A., 
1, Holland Park, W. 
Ironmonger, Thomas, J.P., 
Hillside, Graiseley, Wolverhampton. 
Irvine, Somerset William D’ Arey, 
Govt. Life Ins. Office, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
‘Ivey, George Pearse, 
South Villa, Bexley-heath, Kent. 


Jackson, Henry, 
- 158, The Common, Peckham Rye, SE. 
*Jackson, William Lavies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jacoby, James Alfred, M.P., 
Stoney-street, Nottingham. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
37, Drumsheugh-gardens, Edinburgh. 
Janson, FrepErRIcK Hatsry, F.LS, 
41, Finsbury-circus, L.C.; 60, Westbourne-terrace, W. 
JEANS, J. STEPHEN, 
Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, SV . 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
3, Great Stanhope-street, W, 
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1881 | Johnson, Edwin Eltham, 

110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1871 | Johnson, Edmund, 

1, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
1888 | Johnson, John Grove, 

23, Cross-street, Finsbury, E.C. 
1880 | Johnson, Walter, 

Rounton Grange, Northallerton: 
1872 | Johnston, Francis John, 

Lamas, Chislehurst. 
1881 | Johnston, Rev. James, 

Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, 8S. E. 
1883 | Johnston, Thomas, 

Broomsleigh-park, Seal, Sevenoaks. 
1878 | Johnstone, Edward, 

14, Abbeville-road, Cavendish-road, Clapham, S.W. 
1884 |*Jones, Edwin, J. P., 

141, Cannon-street, H.C. 
1878 | Jones, Henry R. Bence, 

Board of Trade, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. 
1874 | Jones, Herbert, 

15, Montpelier -row, Blackheath, SE. 
1888 | Jones, i Mortimer, 

112, Highbury New-park, N. 
1887 | Jones, John Walter, 

58, Cheapside, E.C., 
1887 | Jones, Lewis Davies, 

14, Pierremont-crescent, Darlington. 
1880 | Jones, Robert Hesketh, 

St. Augustine's, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
1877 | Jones, Theodore Brooke, 

70, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
1888 |* Jordan, William L., 

25, Jermyn-street, S.W. 
1883 | Joseph, Samuel Solomon, 


1884 | Josolyne, John Augustus, 

28, King-street, Cheapside, E..C. 
1858 Jourdan, Francis, 

Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 
1889 | Justican, Bdwin, F.I.A., 

St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, H.C 


1873 | Kay, Duncan James, 

Drumpark, Dumfries, N.B. 
1877 | Kealy, James William, 

26, Moorgate-street, H.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1885 
1874 
1884 
1867 
1883 
1884 
1889 
1884 
1886 
1878 
1878 
1881 
1883 
1887 
1884. 
1852 
1883 
1888 
1884. 
1879 
1888 
1889 
1889 
_ 1878 
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Keen, William Brock, 
3, Church-court, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Worthing, Sussex. 
Kelly, Edward Festus, 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.O. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C. 
Keltie, John Scott, 
52, Cromwell-avenue, Highgate, N. 
Kemp, John, 
46, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Kempson, William (Alderman), 
Leicester. 
*Kennepy, Cuartes Matcor, C.B., 
Foreign Office, Downing-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Gordon, 
Santiago, Chile. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, F.C.A. 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 
*Kennett-Barrington, Sir V. Hunter, M.A., LL.M., Cantab., 
65, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 
*Keynes, John Neville, M.A., B.Sc. 
6, Harvey-road, Cambridge. 
Kidd, Benjamin, 
Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Kimber, Henry, M.P., 
79, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A., P.C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
*King, Bolton, B.A., 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-street, E. 
King, Jobn, 
59, St. Thomas’s-road, Chorley, Lancashire. 
Kirby, Horace Woodburn, F.C.A.., 
19, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
Melville-terrace, Stirling, N.B. 
*Kitson, Sir James, Bart., J.P., 
Gledhow Hail, Leeds. 
Kloetgen, W. J. H., 
16, Watling-street, E.C. 
Klugh, Arthur George, 
3, Newgate-street, E.C. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
Hirst National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
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1885 
1874 
1878 
1873 
1883 
1873 
1373 
1883 
1886 
1883 
1886 
1884: 
1879 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1887 
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Langton, Henry Currer, 
Docklands, Ingatestone, Hssex. 
Last, William Harrison, 
Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Latham, Baldwin, M. Inst. C.E., 
7, Westminster-chambers, S.W. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrence, Alexander Macclesfield, 
18, St. Helen’s-place, E.C. 
Lawrie, James, F.R.G.S., 
Bellefield, Lanark, N.B. 
Lawson, Charles Henry, 
Green’s End, Woolwich. 
Lawson, Ropert, LL.D. (dnspector-General of Army Hos- 
pitals), 20, Lansdowne-road, Notting-hill, W. 
Lea, Thomas, M.P., ; 
14, Hlvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
*Leadam, Isaac Saunders, M.A., 
117, St. George’s-square, S. W. 
Leathes, Stanley M., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Lee, Henry, 
Reform Club, S.W. 
*Lee, Sir Joseph C., 
Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Lee, William, 
Fairlands, Worplesdon, Guildford, Surrey. 
*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C., 6 Eversden, S. Norwood-park. 
Lrrrvre, THe Rigut Hon. Grorae SHaw, M.P., M.A., J.P. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston-square, W. 
*Legeatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’ s-inn, W.C. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
Leitch, Alexander, 
17, King William-street, E.C. 
*Le Poer Trench, Col. The Hon. W., R.E., J.P., 
3, Hyde Park-gardens, W. 
*Le Roy-Lewis, Herman, B.A. (Lrinity College, Cambridge), 
Westbury House, Petersfield, Hants. 
Lescher, Herman, 
6, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Lever, Ellis, 
Culcheth Hall, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 


‘ 
. 





*Liberty, A. Lasenby, 


13, Cornwall-terrace, Regent s-park, N.W. 





Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1884 
1878 
1879 
1888 
1882 
1888 
1876 
1834 
1888 
1886 
1889 
1865 


1882 
1878 
1885 


1885 
1875 
1873 
1873 
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Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
ftoyal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
*Lines, William Edward, 
clo R. S. Lines, Noel House, Hertford. 
Lloyd, Thomas, 
20, Bucklersbury, B.C. 
Lloyd, Wilson, F.R.G.S., 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
Loch, Charles S., B.A., - 
Hedge Row Cottage, Queen Anne’s-gardens, Bedford-park. 
*LONGSTAFF, GEORGE BLUNDELL, M.A., M.B., 
Southfield Grange, West Hiull-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Lord, John, 
54, Springfield-road, South Hampstead, N. W. 
*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy (of Birnam and Pitcastle), N.B. 
Lovelace, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
East Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
Lovelock, Henry, 
3, Blomfield-street, London-wall, B.C. 
*Low, Malcolm, M.P., 
22, Roland-gardens, S.W. 
Lowies, John, 
Lfill-crest, Darenth-road, Stamford-hill, N. 
Lussock, THe Rieut Hon. Sir Joun, Barr., M.P., F.R.S. 
(Vice-President and Trustee), 
High Elms, Beckenham, Kent. 
Lubbock, Nevile, 
65, Harl’s Court-square, S.W. 
Lucas, Sir Thomas, Bart., J.P., 
37, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Luckie, David Mitchell, J.P., 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


Mabbs, The Rev. Goodeve, 
12, Fairlawn-grove, Chiswick, W. 
*Mabson, Richard Rous 
20, Bucklersbury, E.C. 
*Macandrew, William, J.P., 
Westwood, near Colchester. 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P., 
Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. F 
Cc 
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Election. 


1883 
1884 
1888 
1867 
1873 
1887 
1872 
1873 
1886 
1878 
1876 
1863 
1887 
1888 
1875 
1887 
1883 
1882 
1889 
1873 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1884: 
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McCabe, Hugh B., 
McCabe, William, LL.B, F.I.A., 


17, Clarence-syuare, Toronto, Canada. 
McCankie, James, 
34, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 
Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 
McDermott, Edward, 
Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.L. 
Macdonald, Andrew J., 
40, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Macdonell, John, 
4, Elm-court, Temple, E.C. 
*McEwen, Laurence T. Ay 
clo. R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-str eet, ELC. 
*Mackenzie, Colin, F.R.G. S., 


McKewan, William, 

21, Lombard-street, B.C. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.S., 

1, Queen Victoria-street. H.C. 
*Maclure, John William, M.P., J.P., &c., 

Carlton Club ; The Home, W halley Re ‘Manchester | 
McNaught, Robert, 





62, Royal-avenue, Belfast. 
MeNiel, Henry 
5, Cross-street, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C:S. Un ee General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Macpherson, Walter Charles Gordon, 
Howrah, E.ILR., Bengal, India. 
Macqueen, Robert Davidson Barkly, 
20, Addison-gardens North, W. 
MacRosty, Alexander, 
18, King’ s Arms- -yard, H.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
McVail, ‘John C., M.D., &c., 
Holmhead, Kilmarnock, No: 
Magheramorne, The Right Hon. Baron, 
17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
Makower, Maurice, 
11, Randolph-crescent, Maida Vale, W. 
Malleson, Frank R., 
Dixton Manor Iouse, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
Mann, James Saumarez, M.A., 
Trinity College, Oxford. be 
Mann, W. E., 
84, Fore: -street, E.C. 
«Manson, Frederick William, 
| Wellfield, Muswell Hill, N. 





_Year of 
Election. 


1888 
1877 
1889 
1875 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1874 
1872 


1879 
1884 
1875 
1883 
1874 
1882 

1883 
1853 
1884 
1887 
1881 
1875 
1873 
1877 

~ 1879 
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Manuel, James, 
17, Goldhurst-road, S. Hampstead, N.W. 
*Maple, John Blundell, M.P., 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Marks, Harry H., 
Loudoun Hall, N.W. 
Marsh, Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-street, F.C. 
*Marshall, Professor Alfred, 
Balliol Croft, Madingley-road, Cambridge. 
Marsball, W. Bayley, M. Inst. C.H., M.Inst, M.E., 
15, Augustus-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Martin, James, 
4, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 
*Martin, Joun Brppuren, M.A., F.Z.8. (foreign Secretary), 
17, Hyde-park-gate, S.W. 
*Mariin, RichHarp Brpputpn, M.A. (Zreasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, H.C., and Chislehurst. 
*Martin, Thomas Jaques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve Alex. Hamilton, 
The Upper Hall, Ledbury, Herefordshire. 
Mason, William Arthur, 
3ia, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Mathieson, Frederic Coxhead, 
Beechworth, Hampstead, N.W. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
Medhurst, John Thomas, 
Olay-hill, White Hart-lane, Tottenham. 
*Medley, George Webb, 
21, Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
*Meikle, James, F'.1.A., 
6, St. Andrew’ s-square, Edinburgh. 
Merton, Zachary, 
18, Chesham-pnlace, S.W. 
Meudell, George Dick, F.S.A.A., 
34, Queen-street, Melbourne, Victoria 
Meyer, Robert Alexander, 
— Whitehall Club, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J.P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cieveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, S.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Ramsden-square, Barrow-in-furness. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
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1888 | Mills, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
7, Albert Mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1889 | Mills, Major Henry Farnsby, 
Junior United Service Club, Charles-street, S. W. 
1882 | Milnes, Alfred, M.A., 
22a, Goldhurst-terrace, S. Hampstead, NV. W. 
1884 | Milnes, Charles S., 
155, Fenchurch-street, E..C. 
1874 |*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S., 
9, Connaught-place, W. 
1878 | Moffat, Robert J., 
Cherry Hinton Hall, near Cambridge. 
1888 |*Molloy, William R. J., M.R.I.A. (National Hducation Board), 
17, Brookfield-terrace, Donnybrook, Dublin. 
1879 | Moore, Alfred, C.E., 
Queen’s Chambers, 2, Ridgfield, Manchester. 
1887 | Moore, Arthur Chisholm, 
23, Hsseau-street, Strand, W.C. 
1874 | Moore, Charles Rendall, 
137, Brockley-road, Lewisham-road, S.E. 
1877 | Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
1885 | Moore, Harold Edward, 
41, Bedford-row, W.C. 
1878 |*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Lreland. 
1888 | Moore, William Richard Caldwell, 
136, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
1880 | More, Robert Jasper, M.P., 
Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
1883 | Morgan, James Henry, 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, H. 
1872 | Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, M.P., J.P., 
13, The Boltons, South Kensington, S.W. 
1881 | Morison, Arthur Duff, 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland-avenue, S.W. 
1874 |*Morris, James, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
1888 | Morris, John, . 
18, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W.; 6, Old Jewry, L.C. 
1377 | Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
1873 | Morton, James, 
30, Horsyth-street, Greenock, N.B. 
1885 |*Mosley, Tonman, 
Bangors, Iver, Uxbridge. 
1847 |*Movat, Freperic Jonn, M.D., LL.D. (Vice-President) 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
1886 | Mowbray, Robert Gray Cornish, M.P., 
19, Down-street, Piccadilly, W. 





Year of 


Election. 


1889 
1883 
1880 
1878 
1878 
1879 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1865 
1878 
1854 
1869 
1885 
1877 
1862 
1888 
1883 
1889 
1888 
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Moxon, Thomas B., 
Manchester and County Bank, Limited, Manchester. 
Muir, Robert, jun., 
Clydesdale, Wolseley-road, Crouch-end, N. 
Muirhead, Henry James, 
Oakwood, Farquhar-road, Upper Pupeesod SL. 
Mulhall, Michael George, 
19, Albion-street, Hyde Park, W. 
*Mundella, The Right ‘Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.R.S., 
16, ‘Elvaston-place, Queen’ s-gate, NS. W. 
Murray, Adam, 
Hazeldean, Kersal, Manchester. 
Murray, James Charles, 
Calcutta. 


Nacian, J. J., 

Mi inistry of Finance, Bucharest, Roumania. 
Narraway, W. F., 

Crooms Hill FTouse, Greenwich, S.E. 
Nash, Brigade-Surgeon William, 

18, Victoria-street, S.W. 
Nasmith, David, 

4, Brick-court, Temple, H.C. 

*Nathan, Henry, 

Dashwood House, New Broad-street, H.C. 
Neild, Alfred, 

Mayfield Print Works, Manchester. 
Neison, Francis Gustavus Paulus, F.I.A., 

93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Nelson, Edward Montague, J.P., 

Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nevill, Charles Henry, 

11, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 


| Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 


15, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Newgass, Benjamin, 

54, Prince’s-gate, S. W. 
Newmarch, Mrs. Elizabeth, 

Brook House, Addlestone, Surrey. 
Newsholme, Arthur, M.D., 

15, College-road, Brighton. 
Newton, Alfred J., 

Northwood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
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1889 | Newton, Henry William (Alderman), 
2, Ellison-place, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1878 | Newton, John, 
Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.E. 
1878 | Nicholson, Professor J..S., M.A. 
| University of Edinburgh. 
1858 | Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
1877 | Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 
3, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
1871 |*Noble, Benjamin, 
North-Eastern Bank, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1883 | Norfolk, J. Ernest Walter, 
Bridge House, 181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1877 | Norman, H.E. General Sir Henry Wylie, K. C. B., G.C.M.G. 
(Governor of Queensland), Brisbane, Queensland. pee 
1878 | Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.1., D.C.L. 
4, Hamilton-place, Precadilly, W. 
1878 Notthaftt, Theodor, 
clo Discount Bank, St. Petersburg. 


1880 | Oakeshott, George Alfred, 
Secretary’s Office, General Post Office, E.C. 
1888 | Oakley, Henry (General Manager, Great Northern Railway), 
37, Chester-terrace, Regent s-park, N.W. 
1884 | Odgers, William Blake, LL.D., 
4, Hlm-court, Temple, E.C. 
1880 |*Oelsner, Isidor, 
Highfield, Westwood-park, Horest-hill, S.E. 
1887 | O’Galligan, George R., O.E., 
1862 | Ogbourne, Charles Henry, A.I.A. 
29, Dalhousie-square, Calcutta. 
L885 | Oaue, Wititam, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., &c., 
General Reg gister ’ Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
1885 |\*Oldham, Jobn, 
River Plate Telegraph Company, Montenaen 
[884 | Oldroyd, Mark, M.P., 
Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 
1878 | Oppenheim, Henry, 
16, Bruton-street, Bond-street, W. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 4] 


Year of 
Election. 


1877 | Ormond, Richard, 

24, Grainger-street West, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
1889 | Oung, Moung Hla, 

Treasury B uildings, Calcutta. 
1887 | Owen, Evan F., A.1.A., 


Office of Government Statist, Melbourne, Victoria. 


1887 |*Page, Edward D., (Box 3382,) 
clo Faulkner, nage § Co., New York City, U.S.A. 
1886 | Pain, James, 
St. Mary? s-street, Ely. 
1866 |*Palgrave, Robert Harry Tiglisn dee, te hS. 
Belton, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
1879 | Palmer, George, J.P., 
The Acacias, Reading. 
1884 | Palmer, J. T., 
8, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
1887 | Pankhurst, Richard Marsden, LL.D., Outer Temple, Strand, 
London, W.C., and 10, St. James’s-square, Manchester. 
1888 | Pannell, William Henry, 
Lnbrary-chambers, Basinghall-street, E.C. 
1878 | Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, H.C. 
1887 | Parker, Archibald, 
Camden-wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
1878 | Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1879 | Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &e., 
Sussex House, Susse.r-place, iSiuuh Kensington, S.W. 
1883 | Paterson, John, 
Ts Walbrook, LON OF 
1888 Pattullo, James Durie, 
31, St. Swithin’s-lane, E.C. 
1877 | Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
12, Lansdowne-crescent, Notting-hill, VW. 
1878 | Paulin, David, 
44, Moray-place, Edinburgh. 
1879 | Payn, Howard, 
30, Hyde-park-place, W. 
1884 |*Peace, Walter, 
21, Finsbury-circus, £.C. 
1876 | Pearson, Edwin James, 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
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Year of 


Election, 


1857 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1886 
1880 
1871 
1874 
1887 
1888 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1886 
1874: 
1879 


1877 | 


1887 
1883 
1878 
1871 
1885 
1878 
1838 
1888 
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*Pearson, Professor C. H., 
clo Sir John Pearson, Q.C., 75, Onslow-square, S.W. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
Hutton Hall, Gisborough, Yorks. 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Hon. Mr. Justice Etienne, 
Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Pembroke, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Wilton House, Salisbury. 
Pender, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 
18, Arlington-street, S.W.; 50, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Pennington, Frederick, 


Pepys, The Hon. George, 
United University Club, Suffolk-street, S.W. 
Percival, William, 
Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Perratt, William Henry, A.T.A., 
193, The Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
Petheram, Frederick William, F.C.A., 
2, Lombard-court, B.C. 
Peto, Sir Henry, Bart., M.A., 
Fleet House, Weymouth. 
Phelps, Colonel A., 
23, Augustus- “road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Phelps, The Rev. Lancelot Ridley, M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
32, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
85, Church-street, Manchester. 
Phillipps, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
Phillips, Charles H., J.P. (Registrar-General of Trinidad), 
Court House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Phillips, John Orwell, 
Horseferry-road, Westminster, S.W. 
Phipps, Pickering, 
Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.GS., F.S8.A., 
86, Thicket-road, Anerley, iS: B. 
Pierrard, Paul, 
24. Coleman eireen E.C. 
Stes Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 
Pinhey, The Hon. Mr. Justice Robert Hill, J.P., 
18, Bassett-road, North Kensington, W. 


Year of 
Election, 


1886 
1885 
1879 
1381 
1883 
1861 
1888 
1869 
1888 
1884: 
1883 
1885 
1879 
1888 
1871 
1884 
Ay ye 
1877 
1867 
1888 
1887 
1877 
1887 
1889 
1884: 
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Pink, J. Francis, 
62, Chandos-street, Strand, W.C. 
Pitman, Walter Hayward, 
30, Newgate-street, E.C. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
23, Linden-gardens, W. 
Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Platt, James, 
Rookwood, Hampstead, N.W. 
Plowden, Sir Wm. Chicele, K.C.S.I., M.P., 5, Park-crescent, 
Portland-place, W.; Wyke Hall, Gillingham, Dorset. 
Plumb, Benjamin M., 
36, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Pocurin, Henry Davis, J.P., 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O., Denbighshire. 
Pollard, James, 
Chamber of Commerce, Edinburgh. 
Polson, John, 
West Mount, Paisley, N.B. 
Pope, William Agnew, 
1138, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Popplewell, William Willott, 
Victoria Chambers, Southampton-buildings, W.C. 
*PowELL, Francis Suarp, M.P. (Horton Old Hall, Bradford), 
1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Powell, James Heslop, 
30, Cornhill, E.C. 
Power, Hdward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Power, John Danvers, 
3, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 


*Prance, Reginald Heber, 


Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
8, Barkston-mansions, Barkston-gardens, S.W. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington. 
Price, Henry Sherley, 
Woodbury Lodge, Breakspears-road, St. John’s, S.E. 
Price, L. L., M.A., 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Price-WitiramMs, Ricuarp, M. Inet. C.E., 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Probyn, Leslie Charles, 
79, Onslow-square, S.W. 
Probyn, Major Clifford, 
55, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
*Proctor, William, 
89, Corporation-street, Manchester. 


+4 


Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1871 
1886 
1885 


1879 
1874 
1888 


1883 
1872 
1888 
1858 
1888 
1885 
1887 
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Provand, Andrew Dryburgh, M.P., 
Lloyd's House, Manchester. 
Puleston, Sir John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, Princes-street, B.C. 
Pulley, Joseph, 
90, Piccadilly, W. 
Purvis, Gilbert, 
Ingle Neuk, Brackley-road, Beckenham, Kent. 


Quail, Jesse, 
“ Northern Daily Telegraph,’ Blackburn. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
67, Harley-street, W. 
Quirk, Wiliam Henry, 
61, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 


Rabbidge, Richard, F.C.A., 
32, Poultry, E.C. 
*Rabino, Joseph (Chief Manager), 
Imperial Bank of Persia, Teheran. 
*Radcliffe, Sir David, J.P., 
Thurstaston Hall, near Birkenhead. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
70, Portland-place, W. 
Rae, George, 
Redcourt, Birkenhead. 
Rae, John, 
77, Disraeli-road, Putney, S.W. 
Raffalovich, Arthur, 
43, Rue de Courcelles, Paris 
Raikes, Lieut.-Col. George Alfred, F.S.A., F.R. His. Soc., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.I.A., 
Canada Life Assurance Co., Hamilton, Canada West. - 
Randell, James S., 
19, Alfred-street, Bath. 
Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Ennismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
Raphael, Alfred, 
87, Alexandra-road, N.W. 
Raphael, Herbert H., 
4, Cumberland-place, Regent’s-park, N.W. 


Year of 


Election, 


1859 
1878 
1884 
1874 
1889 
1886 
1877 
1835 


1888 
1889 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1888 


1879 


1888 
1884 
1888 
1888 
1873 
1889 
1887 
1882 
1885 
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Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
Rathbone, William, M.P., 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
*Ravenscroft, Francis, 
Birkbeck Bank, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
*RAVENSTEIN, ErRnEsT Gurores, F.R.GS., 
91, Upper Tulse-hill, Brixton, S.W. 
Raweliffe, Henry, J.P. (Alderman), 
Beechwood, Rock Ferry, Birkenhead. 
Rawlins, Frederick, 
Southport, Queensland. 
*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, E.C. 
Rawson, Str Rawson W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Read, Thomas William, 
30, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
*Reed, Thorhas, F.C. ie 
63, King-str ect, South Shields. 
Reid, Herbert Lloyd, 
Ardentinny, Balham Park-road, Balham, S.W. 
Rew, Robert Henry, 
‘ 57, Netherwood-road, W. 
Rhens, Robert, 
20, Hassett-square, Dalston, E. 
Rhodes, George Webber, 
131, Wool Haxchange, E.C. 
Rhodes, John George, 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
Richardson, J. H., 
8, Finch-lane, Cornhill, E.C. 
Richardson, T 


Richmond, Edwin, 
Gladstone-buildings, Sheffield. 
Ridgway, John, J.P., 
Heath House, Cheddleton, Leek. 
Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &e., 
1, Carlton-gardens, S. W. 
Rippon, Robert Whitfield, LL.B., 
5, Essex-court, Temple, E.C. 
Roberts, Arthur Herbert, F.C.A., F_R.G.S., 
Caledonian Chambers, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Roberts, Edward, F.R.A.S., (Nautical Almanae Uffce), 
3, Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn, W.C. 
Robertson, Thomas Stewart, 
Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1887 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1873 
1880 
1865 
1888 
1879 
1888 
1886 
1878 
1887 
1873 


1887 
1873 
1881 
1875 
1888 
1876 
1868 
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Robinson, Henry Jaines, 
31, Spencer-road, Putney, S.W. 
Rodger, Adam Kier, 
81, Renfield-street, Glasgow. 
Roechling, Herman A., A.M. Inst. C.E., 
23, Highfield-street, Leicester. 
*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
*RoseBeRY, THE Riant Hon. tHE Karu or, LL.D., F.R.S 
Lansdowne House, Berkeley-square, We 
Roth, Henry Ling, 
3, Park-terrace, Lightcliffe, near Halifax. 
Ruck, George Thomas, 
“The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, 8. E. 
Rudd, Thomas, 
‘Athenceum Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
Runtz, Jobn, 
Linton Lodge, Lordship- road, Stoke Newinggae iV. 
Rusher, Edward Arthur, F.I.A., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 
Russell, Arthur BeeAS O. A., 
11, Ludgate- hill, E.C O. ; 20, Beacon-hill, Camden-rd., N. 
Russell, Richard ahs 
8, John-street, ’ Adelphi, WiC. 
Russell, Thomas, O.M.G., 
59, Haton-square, S.W. 
Rutherford-Elliot, J. G., 
Elphinstone, Tyndall's Park-road, Clifton, Bristol. 


Sacré, Alfred Louis, C.E., 
60, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 
Salmon, James, 
21, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 
Broom-hill, Tunbridge Wells. 
Salt, Thomas, M.P., 
Weeping Cross, Stafford. 
Samuelson, Sir Bernhard, Barts, MP. 
56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, SW. 
Sandell, ‘Edward, C.A,, 
181, One Victor ta-street, Hi C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1886 
1877 
1852 
1879 
1888 
1887 
1883 
1877 
1877 
1883 
1883 
1885 
1885 
1888 
1887 
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Sandell, Frederic David, 
181, Queen Victoria-street, EC. 
Sauerbeck, Augustus, 
4, Moorgate-street-buildings, E.C. 
Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 
County Asylum, Hayward’s Heath, Sussea. 
Saunders, James Ebenezer, F.G.S. 
9, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Saunders, William, 
Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
Sawyer, Lucian Willard, 
Billiter-square-buildings, E.C. 
*Scarth, Leveson, M.A.., 
Raveley, Christchurch-road, Bournemouth 
Schidrowitz, Samuel, 
102, Oxford-gardens, Notting-hill, W. 
Schiff, Charles, 
43, Lothbury, E.C. 
Schneidau, Charles John, 
6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
*Schwann, John Frederick, 
Oakfield, Wimbledon, S.W., and 6, Moorgate-street, B.C 
Sclanders, Alexander, 
10, Austin Friars, E.C. 
Scott, James Henry, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 
Scott, Rev. John D., M.A., 
St. Oswald’s, Chester. 
Scotter, Charles (General Manager), 
Waterloo Station, Waterloo-road, S.E. 
SEATON, EpwaRpD, M.D., Lonp., F.R.C.P., 
35, George-street, Hanover-square, W. 


1880 |*Seeley, Charles, jun., 


1886 
1886 
1873 
1888 
1886 
1887 
1879 
1885 


Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Selwyn, Captain Charles W., M.P., 
21, Lowndes-square, S. W. 
Seyd, Ernest J. F. 
17, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
Seyd, Richard, 
38, Lombard-street, F.C. 
Shaw, James Charles, 
35, Leinster-gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Shaw-Stewart, Michael Hugh, M.P., D.L., 
7, Charles-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Shennan, David A., 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer Burnett, M.A., 
24, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sherwin, Joseph Henry, 
16, Whitehall-place, S.W, 
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Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1888 
1871 
1886 
1887 
1878 
1850 
1886 
1882 
1881 
1888 
1888 
1883 
1869 
1886 
1878 
1883 
1871 
1883 
1889 
1878 
1888 
1889 
1877 
1878 
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Shilleock, Joshua, B.A., 
Bank of England, West Branch, Burl ee W. 
Shuttleworth, Thomas G., 
Queen’s Insurance-buildings, Church- street, Sheffield. 
Sidgwick, Prof. Henry, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Silver, S. W., 
3, KX ork-gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Sim, Major-General Coysgarne (late R.E.), 
37, Connaught-square, Hyde-park, W. 
Simmonds, G. Harvey, 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 
53, The Common, Upper Clapton, H. 
Sitwell, Sir George Reresby, Bart., J.P., 
Renishaw Hall, Chesterfield. 
Skinner, Charles Weeding, 
Hill Crest, Theydon Bows, Essen. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, 
United Service Club, Calcutta, India. 
Slade, Alfred Thomas, 
Wardrobe-chambers, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Slade, Francis William, 
10, Victoria- chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Sly, Richard Stevens, F.R.G.S 
Fern Villa, Queen’ S- road, New Cross Gate, S.H. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C. Ss 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
*Smith, Arthur Manley, 
29, Lincoln's Inn -fields, W.C. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.I.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
c/o Dr. Gilbert, F.R.S., Harpenden, St. Albans. 
*Smith, The Hon. Sir Doaaid A., K.C.M.G., LL.D., 
1157, Dorchester-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Smith, H. Woodley, A.C.A., 
28, Budge-row, Cannon-street, H.C. 
Smith, George Armitage, M.A., (Lond.), 
26, Regent’s Park-road, N.W. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, H. Llewellyn, B.A. (Oxon), B.Se. (Lond.), 
Toynbee Hall, 28, Commercial-road, Whitechapel, b. 
Smith, Henry Wells, A. CAS, 
33, Fargate, Sheffield. 
Smith, Howard 8. AC As, Poa. 
37, Bennett’s Fill, Birmingham. 
*Smith, James, 


South Indian Railway, Trichinopoly, Madras Presidency. 


Year of 


Election. 


1877 


1879 


(1887 
1883 
1880 
1867 
1888 
1887 
1884 
1855 
1889 
1884 
1889 
1867 
1883 
1856 
1872 
1882 
1856 
1885 
1889 
1877 

1880 

1888 

1880 
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Smith, John, 

8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, John Fisher, 

76, Cheapside, E.C. 
Smith, Joseph, 

Oakeswell Hall, Wednesbury. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., 

7, Delahay-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 

Firgrove, Keynsham, near Bristol. 


*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 


3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Smith, Walter J., 
19, West Smithfield, E.C. 
Snell, Arthur Henry, 
27, Mincing-lane, E.C. 
Solomon, The Hon. Michael, C.M.G. (Jamazea), 
clo Joseph Bravo and Co., 48, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Sowray, John Russell, 
Office of Woods, Forests, §c., 1, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
Spackman, J. Woolsey, 
5, Idol-lane, E.C. 
Spark, C. W., 
The Chantry, Alford, Lincolnshire. 
Speirs, Edwin Robert, 
90, Queen-street, E.C. 


*Spencer, Robert James, 


High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spicer, Albert, 
Woodford, Essex, and 50, Upper Thames-street, E.C. 


*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 


26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 

Foxton, near Market Harbro’, 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 

3, Church-lane, College-green, Dublin. 


*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, F.R.S., 


Mountsfield, Lewisham, S.E. 
Standfield, John, 

44, Lillieshall-road, Clapham, 8S.W. 
Stanton, Arthur G., 

18, Rood-lane, E.C. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 

— Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 

Stark, James, 

17, King’s Arms-yard, E.C. 
Steele, William Johnsione, 

71, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, J.P., 

4, Abbotsford-terrace, Neuwcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Year of 
Election 


1882 |*Stern, Edward De, 
11, Princes-gate, S.W. 
1885 | Stevens, Marshali, 
High field House, Urmston, near Manchester. 
1887 | Stewart, Robert Muter, 
Hawthorne, Bickley, Kent. 
1883 | Stone, Frank, 
Cleveland-villas, Llford, Essex. 
1877 | Stone, William Alfred, 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; Hayton, Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
1889 | Stow, Harry Vane, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall-place, S.W. 
1865 | Strachan, Thomas Young, F.L.A., 
Winchester House, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
1872 | Strachey, General Richard, R.E., C.S.1., F.R.S., 
69, Lancaster-gate, W. 
1880 | Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 
1884 |*Sugden, Richard, 
The Farre Close, Brighouse, Yorkshire. 
1880 |}*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton-under-Lyne). 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1884 | Sutherland, Thomas, Me 
167, Cromwell- road, South Kensington, 8. W. 
1881 | Sykes, George Samuel, 
Ub Grant’ s- lane, Calcutta, India. 


1859 |*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S., 
26, Granville-place, W. 
1889 | Tarling, Charles, 
Stoneleigh House, Warltersville-road, Crouch-hill, N. 
1889 | Tattersall, William, 
Hazelwood, Hale, Cheshire. 
1889 | Tayler, Stephen Seaward (Alderman), 
151, Brixton-road, S.W 
1880 | Taylor, George, 
6, Queen Anne’s-gate, S. W. 
1888 |*Taylor, Theodore Cooke, J-P.., 
Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
1884 | Tempany, Thomas William, F.R.H.S., 
25, Bedford-row, W.C. 


Year of 
Election. 


1888 
1880 
1888 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1879 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1889 
1882 
1879 
1889 
1868 
1868 
1888 
1887 
1878 
1885 
1889 
1841 
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Temperley, Joseph, 

1, Cail’s-buildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Temperley, William Angus, jun., 

2, St. Nickolas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.S.1., M.P., D.C.L., &e., 

Heath Brow, Hampstead, yf W., and Carlton Club, S S.W. 
Theobald, John Wilson, 

79, "Palmer -ston-buildings, E.C. 
Thodey, William Henry, 

Melbourne. . 

Thomas, David Alfred, M.P., 

Llanwern, near Newport, Mon. 
Thomas, John, 

18, Wood-street, E.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 

8, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 

*Thompson, Henry Yates, 

26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 

35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 

57, Moorgaie-street, E.C. 
Tims, James, 

6, Queen Anne-terrace, Battersea-park, S.W. 
Tinker, James, 

Hordlecliff{, Lymington, Hants. 
Tipping, William, 

Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Touch, George Alexander, 

47, Goldhurst-terrace, N.W. 

“Treatt, Frank Burford, 

Fernmount, Bellenger River, New South Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 

54, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Trotter, John T., 

27, Brazennose-street, Manchester. 
Tunley, George, 

3, Foley-avenue, Hampstead, N. W. 
Turnbull, Alexander, 

118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
Turner, William, 

Board of Trade, Cardiff. 
Tyler, J. W., 

Southwold Lodge, Cleveland-road, Snaresbrook, N.E. 
Tyndall, William Henry, F.1.A., 

Morlands, Oxjord- road, Redhill. 


D2. 
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Year of 


Election, 


1876 


1880 
1888 
1884 
1889 


18386 
1874 
1888 
1876 
1887 
1885 


1877 
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*Uriin, Richard Denny, 
22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


Van de Linde, Gérard, F.C.A., 

12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Van Raalte, Marcus, 

28, Cleveland-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Veevers, Richard, 

Woningworth, Fulwood-park, Preston. 
Venning, Charles Harrison, 

10, Lynette-avenue, Clapham-common, S.W. 
Verdin, William Henry, J.P., 

Winsford, Cheshire. 
Vernon, The Right Hon. Lord, 

Sudbury Hall, Derby. 
Vian, William John, 

64, Cornhill, H.C. 
Vian-Wiiliams, Rev. Harry, 

3, Waterloo-place, North Shields. 
Vigers, Robert, 

4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, B.C. 
Vincent, C. E. Howard, M.P., C.B., 

1, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Vincent, Frederick James, A.I.A., 

23, Harvest-road, Holloway, NV. 
Vine, Sir John Richard Somers, 

1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


1883 | Walford, John Edward, C.C., 


1889 
1882 


73, Knightrider-street, E.C. 

Walker, Benjamin, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., 
Kirkby-Stephen, Westmoreland. 

Wallen, Robert, J.P., 
Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Victoria. 


Year of 


Election. 


1880 
1888 
1876 
1850 
1879 
1888 
1888 
1888 
1886 
1865 
1883 
1882 
1883 
1889 
1888 
1873 
1887 
1873 
1874 
1886 
1873 
1855 
1879 
1886 
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Wallis, Charles James, 
93, Brecknock-road, Camden-road, N. 
Wallis, E. White, 
49, Clifton-hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Walmsley, Frederic, 
49, Hanging Ditch, Manchester. 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 
Finchampstead, Wokingham, Berks. 
Walter, John, 
40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 
Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Ward, Henry, 
103, Cannon-street, E.C., and Cedar-road, Sutton. 
Warren, Reginald Augustus, J.P., 
Preston-place, near Worthing. 
Wartnaby, William Wade, 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Waters, Alfred Charies, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, Strand, W.C. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., A.1.A., F.C.A., 
44, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Watson, T. Wilkinson, 
183, West George-street, Glasgow. 
Watson, Walter, 
Pulbro Lodge, Northampton-park, Canonbury, LV. 
Watson, William Livingstone, 
7, Wetherby-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Watt, William, 
27, North Albert-street, Aberdeen. 
Webb, Henry Barlow, 
7, Warrior-square-terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Webster, James Hume, 
14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
Weir, Archibald, M.A., Oxon., 
| Highland, Windmill-hill, Enfield. 
*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 
Lhe Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Welch, Charles, Guildhall, H.C. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 
Weller, Ebenezer Thomas, 


Wells, W. Lewis, 

50, Old Broad-street, H.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, 

Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 

Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh, 
Westhead, Thomas, 

Castletown, Stafford. 


Year of 
Election 


1879 
1882 
1883 
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*Westlake, John, Q.C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
*Whadcoat, John Henry, 
Crown Buildings, Old Broad-street, B.C. 
*Whadcoat, William Edward, 
112, Grosvenor-road, Highbury New-park, N. 
Wharton, James, 
Edgehill, Netherhall-gardens, BicJoun s-avenue, N.W. 
Whinney, Frederick, 
8, Old Jewry, RC. 
Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 
10, Hnnismore-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
Whitcher, J ohn pease ae 
81, King William-str cet, EC. 
*White, The Rev. George Cecil, M.A., 
N utshalling Rectory, Southampton. 
White, Leedham, 
25, Cranley-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
White, William, 
23, Wynell-road, Forest-hill, S.E. 
Whitehead, Sir James, Bart., J. P,, D.L., &e. Saas 
Highfield House, Catford. 
Whitehead, Jeffery, 
39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 
Whiteley, William, 
Westbourne-grove, Bayswater, W. 
*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 
Bristol. 
Wightman, Charles, 
1, Lenchurch-avenue, E.C. 
Wilkinson, James H., 
9, Priory-place, Doncaster. 
Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 
Manchester and Sal Iford Bank, Manchester. 
Willans, John Wrigley. 
The Woodithhan ‘Kirkstall, Leeds. 
Williams, Frederick Bessant, - 
46, Letcester-square, W.C. 
*Williams, Henry Maunder, 
263, Kent-street, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Wilhams, Henry Reader, 
6, Lime- street, H. C,, and Oak Lodge, ee N. 
Williams, John, 


* Williams, Robert, Jun., 
20, Birchin-lane, E.C. 
Williamson, George Charles, F.R, Hist. Soe., 
Dunstanbeach, Guildford. 
Williamson, John W., 
A, Stone- -buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, WC 


Year of 


Election. 


1888 
1884. 
1886 
1874. 
1884 
1885 
1889 


1887 


1888 
- 1838 
1878 
1888 
| 1887 
1887 
1880 
1883 
1884 
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Wills, John T., B.A., F.R.G.S., 

273, Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W., and Esher, Surrey. 
Wilson, James (Deputy Commissioner), 

Shahpur, Panjab, India. 
Wilson, Robert, 


*Wilson, Robert Porter, 


5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
Wishart, G. D., 

8, Livingstone-avenue, Sefton-park, Liverpool. 
Wolff, Captain M. Paul, 

13, Colville-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Woodford, Ethelbert G., 

Pretoria, Transvaal, South African Republic. 
Woodhouse, Coventry Archer, 

30, Mincing-lane, H.C. 
Woolfe, Thomas Rodrigues, A.C.A., 

15, King-street, Cheapside, H.C. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Worsfold, Rev. John Napper, M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Worsfold, William Basil, M.A. (Oxon.), 

Moore College, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Worthington, A. W., B.A,, 

Old Swinford, Stourbridge. 
Wreford, George, 

33, Carey-street, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Wren, Walter, 

7, Powis-square, W. 
Wright, Bryce McMurdo, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., F.R. Hist. Soc., 

26, Savile-row, W. 
Wyllie, Colin Campbell, 

34, Clement-lane, H.C., and Walden, Chislehurst. 
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Year of 
Election 


1879 | Yeats, John, LL.D., 

7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 
1886 | Yerburgh, Robert Armstrong, M.P., 

7, Addison-road, Kensington, W. 
1888 |*Yglesias, Miguel, 

2, Tokenhouse-buildings, E.C. 
1877 |*Youll, John Gibson, 

Jesmond-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1882 | Young, EH. M., 

13, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 





*4" The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 
the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.. 


Year of 
Election. 


Honorary President. 


Austria and Hungary. 


1877. WVienna........ DR. HUGH FRANCIS BRACHELLI, Aulic 


1874. Budapest.... 


1877. Wienna.... 


1879. Brussels ,..... 


Councillor, Chief of the Statistical Department, 
Ministry of Commerce; Professor at the Tech- 
nical High School in Vienna; President of the 
Permanent Commission for Commercial Values. 
Commander of the Russian Orders of St. Anna 
and St. Stanislaus, of the Luxembourg Order of 
the Oak-Crown ; Officer of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy; Knight of the Order of the House of 
Saxe-EHrnestine ; Officer of Public Instruction of 
France, &c., &c. 


.. M. CHARLES KELETI, Ph.D., Ministerial and 


Aulic Councillor ; Chief of the Royal Hungarian 
Statistical Bureau. 

Knight of the Austrian Order of Leopold ; Com- 
mander of the Russian Order of St. Stanislaus, 
and of the Portuguese Order of la Villa Vicosa; 
Member of various learned associations, &c. 


.eee M. MAX WIRTH, Economist. Former Director of 


the Federal Statistical Bureau of Switzerland. 


DH elgiunr, 


DR. EUGENE JANSSENS, Chief Inspector of 


the Board of Health of the City of Brussels. 

Member of the Royal Academy of Medicine, of 
the Central Statistical Commission, of the Superior 
Council of Health, and of the Local Medical 
Commission; President of the Federal Committee of 
Health of the Brussels District, &c.; Knight of the 
Order of Leopold and of the Legion of Honour ; 
Civic Cross of the 1st Class, Officer of the Order of 
SS. Maurice and Lazare; Officer of the Academy 
of France, &c.; Associate of the Statistical Society 
of Paris and of the International Statistical 
Institute. : 


Denmark, 


1878. Copenhagen .. PROFESSOR VIGAND ANDREAS FALBE- 


HANSEN, Professor of the University of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the “ Folkething.” 


08 


Year of 
Election. 


1852. 


1880. 


1856. 


1879. 


1878. 


1870. 


1860. 


1860. 


Copenhagen 


Paris? . sac 
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Denmark— Contd. 


.. DR. PETER ANTON SCHLEISNHER, Doctor of 


se 38 


Medicine, State Councillor; Knight of the Order 
of Dannebroge, and the Swedish Order of “ Nord- 
stjerne ;” Officer of Health of the City of Copen- 
hagen ; Member of the Royal General Board of 
Health for Denmark, Corresponding Member of the 
Medical Society in Stockholm and Christiania, of 
the “Société de Médecine publique et d’Hygiéne 
professionelle”’ in Paris, of the ‘‘ Société d’ Hygiene 
publique de Bordeaux,” and of the “Société royale 
ce Médecine publique de Belgique,” &c. 


France. 


DR. JACQUES BERTIULLON, Doctor of Medicine; 


Chief of the Statistical Works of the City of 
Paris; Member of the Superior Council of Statistics, 
and of the Consultative Committee of Pubiic Hy- © 
giene of France; Member of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 


. M. MAURICE BLOCK, Member of the Institute 


of France; Knight of the Legion of Honour, and 
of Orders of Sweden, Russia, Prussia, Bavaria, 
Austria and Hungary, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portu- 
gal; Member of the Society of Political Heonomy 
of Paris and of many Academies and Scientific 
Societies. 


. DR. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Director of the Paris 


Institute for Stammerers; Doctor of Medicine | 
and Surgery; Member of the Superior Council 
of Statistics and of the International Statistical 
Institute, &e. 


. M. MAXIMIN DELOCHEH, Member of the Institute 


of France; Honorary Director of the General 
Statistics of France; Commander of the Legion of 
Honour; Officer of Public Instruction; Com- 
mander of the Imperial and Royal Order of 
Francis Joseph of Austria-Hungary; member of 
several learned societies. 


. M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, Past President of the 


Statistical Society of Paris; Vice-President of the 
Society of Political Economy of Paris. 


. M. PIERRE EMILE LEVASSEUR, Member of 


the Institute of France; Professor at the College 
of France and at the Conservatoire of Arts and 
Trades; Past President of the Statistical Society of 
Paris; President of the Statistical Commission for 
Primary Instruction; Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Statistical Institute, of the Superior Coun- 
cil of Statistics, and of the Society of Political 
Heonomy ; &e. 


... M. MARIE LOUIS PIERRE FELIX ESQUIROU 


DE PARIEU, Senator; Member of the Institute 
of France; Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and Companion of several foreign orders. 


Year of 


Election ' 
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France—Contd. 


1880. Paris.......... THE HONORABLE JEAN BAPTISTE LEON 


1887. 


1876. 


1871. 


1878. 


1854. 


Ne vivg 


1860. 


1876. 


1879.° 


SAY, Senator; Member of the Institute of France ; 
Past President of the Statistical Society of Paris, 
of the National Society of Horticulture, of the 
National Society of Agriculture, and of the Society 
of Political Economy of Paris. 


99 eooe ese oe M. DANIEL WILSON, Ex-Deputy 3 Ex-Under- 
Secretary of State; Past President of the Statistical 
Society of Paris. 


99 eeseeeeeee THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


Germany. 


Stuttgart...... SIR HENRY PAGE-TURNER BARRON, Baronet, 
C.M.G., British Minister-Resident to the King of 
Wurttemberg, 


Berlin ........ DR. CHARLES BECKER, Director of the Imperial 
Statistical Office of the German Empire; “‘ Geheimer 
Ober - Regierungsrath ;” Member cf the Royal 
Statistical Central-Commission of Prussia and of 
the International Statistical Institute ; Honorary 
Member of the Geographical and Statistical Society 
of Frankfort ; Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Statistical Central-Commission of Belgium, &c. 


Dresden ...... DR. ERNEST ENGEL, formerly Director of the 
Royal Statistical Bureau of Prussia; ‘“ Geheimer 
Ober- Regierungsrath ;”” Member of several learned 
Societies. 

Munich ...... DR. GEORGH VON MAYR, Ex-Under Secretary of 
State in the Imperial Ministry for Alsace-Lorraine ; 
formerly Director of the Royal Bureau of Statistics 
of Bavaria; Associate of the Statistical Society of 
Paris. 


9 eoeeee DR. GEORG KARL LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, 
° formerly Chief Inspector and Director of the Royal 
Custom-House at Simbach; Knight of the Bavarian 

Order of St. Michael, 1st Class. 


Frankfort .... THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFORT. 


dtaly. 


Rome ........5 GHEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Doctor of Laws; late 
Professor at the University and at the Superior 
Naval School of Genoa; Councillor of State; 
Senator; Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
“dei Lincei,” of the Academy of Naples, of the 
Institutes of Science of Milan, Venice, Palermo, 
&e., of the Cobden Club, of ihe International 
Statistical Institute, of the Academy of Madrid, 
of the Deputation of National History, &.; Knight 
of the Order of Civil Merit; Grand Officer of the 
Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare, &c. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1874. 


1880. 


1845. 


1854. 


1880. 


1873. 


1877. 
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Italy— Contd. 


Rome ........ LUIGI BODIO, Doctor of Laws; Professor at the 
University of Rome; Director-General of the 
Statistical Department of the State. 


Pavia ........ LUIGI COSSA, LL.D.; Professor of Political 
Economy ; Commander of the Order of the Crown 
of Italy; Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and 
Lazare ; Member of the Superior Council of Public 
Instruction, and of the Cobden Club; Honorary 
Member of the American Economic Association ; 
Ordinary Member of the Academy ‘dei Lincei’’ 
of the Royal Institute of Sciences of Milan; Cor- 
respondent of the Royal Academies of Lisbon, 
Modena, Turin, Naples, &c., &e. 


Venice ........ FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professor and Director 
of the Superior School of Commerce at Venice ; 
late Minister of Finance; Senator. 


Turin,......... GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professor of Comparative 
history of the classical and neolatin languages, and 
of Sanscrit, at the University of Turin; Fellow of 
the Academy of Sciences of Turin and the Academy 
“dei Lincei;”’ Knight of the Civil Order of Savoy ; 
Commander of the Order of the Crown of Italy ; 
Officer of the Order of SS. Maurice and Lazare. 


Rome ........ ANGELO MESSEDAGLIA, Professor of the 
Royal University of Rome ; Senator. 


9 eeveseeee. THE MARQUIS ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Advocate; General Secretary of the 
Hospitals Commission of Rome. 


Aussi. 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. PETER SHMENOFF 
(SEMENOW), Senator; Privy Councillor to His 
Imperial Majesty; President of the Statistical 
Council; President of the Imperial Geographical 
Society; Honorary Member of the Academy of 
Sciences in St. Petersburg; Associate of the Statis- 
tical Society of Paris. 


AC HIS EXCELLENCY M. ALEXANDRE. DE 
VESSELOVSKY, Councillor of State; Director of 
the Statistical Year-Book and of the Journal of 
the Ministry of Finance ; Member of the Statistical 
Council. 


Year of 
Election. 
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Spam. 


1886. Madrid........ HIS EXCELLENCY 8. D. CARLOS IBANEZ E 


1845. 


IBANEZ DE IBERO, General of the Spanish 
Army ; Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
of Madrid ; Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France (Academy of Sciences) ; Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Brussels; President of the 
International Geodesic Association; President of 
the International Committee of Weights and 
Measures, and of the Permanent Commission of 
Weights and Measures of Spain ; Director-General 
of the Geographical and Statistical Institute of 
Spain; &c., &c. 

fees, HIS EXCELLENCY S8. D. JOSE .MAGAZ Y 
JAYMH, Grand Cross of Isabella Catolica ; Com- 
mander of the Order of Carlos 3°; Advocate, and 
Member of the Council of State; Ex-Deputy of 
the Cortes; Ex-Senator; Ex-Director-General of 
Treasury ; HEx-Under-Secretary of the Ministry of 
Finance, &c. 


Stueden and dortway. 


1858. Christiania.... PROFESSOR THORKIL HALVORSEN ASCHE. 


1874. 


1860. 


1877. 


lad 


fo. 


HOUG, Professor of Political Economy at the 
University of Christiania; and Assessor Extra- 
ordinary of the Supreme Court of Norway. Dr. 
of Laws. Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France; Member of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, of the International Statistical Institute, 
and of the Academies of Christiania, Trondhjem 
and Upsala, and of the Royal Historical Society 
of Denmark; Commander of the First Class of 
the Order of St. Olave, of the North Star; and of 
the Dannebroge. 


- .» M. A. N. KIAR, Director of the Statistical Bureau 
of Norway; Associate of the Statistical Society 
of Paris. 

¥e .. THOMAS MICHELL, Esq., C.B., Her Majesty’s 


Consul-General for Norway. 


Curhev. 


Constantinople. HIS HIGHNESS AHMED VEFYK PACHA 


Senator, &c. 


Gnited States, 


Albany, N.Y... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law; Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, State of New York. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1881. 


1870. 


1876. 


1870. 


1877. 


1886. 


1876. 


1876. 
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United States—Contd. 


Washington .. JOHN SHAW BILLINGS, Esq., A.M.,. M.D., 
LL.D., Edinburgh and Harvard, D.C L., Oxon, 
Surgeon, United States Army; Member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, &c., &e. 


Taunton, Mass. THE HON. JOHN ELIOT SANFORD, Lawyer ; 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; In- 
surance Commissioner ; Chairman of the Board of 
Harbour and Land Commissioners. 


Boston, Mass. .. FRANCIS AMASA WALKER, Esq., Ph.D., LL.D., 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Member of the National Academy of 
Sciences ; President of the American Statistical 
Association, and of the American Economic Agsocia- 
tion; Corresponding Member of the Royal Statis- 
tical ‘Society of Belgium; former Superintendent of 
the United States Census. 


Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID AMES WELLS, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Economist. Late Special Commissioner of 
Revenue of the United States; Chairman of Com- 
mission for the Revision of Taxes of the State of 
New York; President of the American Social 
Science Association; Member of the Board of — 
Arbitration of American Railways ; Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France; President of 
the American Free Trade League; Chairman 1883 
of the Department of Finance of the American 
Social Science Association ; Lecturer on the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Taxation, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, United States. “ 

Ps EDWARD YOUNG, Esq., A.M., Ph.D., formerly 

Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, United States of 
America. 


Indi. 


Calcutta ...... JAMES EDWARD O’CONOR, Hsq., Assistant 
Secretary, Department of Finance and Commerce, 
Government of India. 


Dominion of Canada. 


Toronto ...... JOHN LANGTON, Esgq., M.A., late Auditor-General. 


eto South Wales, 


Sydney........ EDWARD GRANT +WARD, HEsq., _ Registrar- 
General, and a Magistrate of the Colony of New 
South Wales, 


Year of 
Election. 


1876. 


1877. 


1876. 


1875. 


1858. 


1876. 


1876. 
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alewo Sealand, 


Wellington,.... SIR JAMES HECTOR, K.C.M.G., M.D., F.B.8.8., 
L. and E., F.G.S., &. Director of the Geological 
Survey, of the Meteorological Department, and of 
the New Zealand Institute. 


Queensland, 
Brisbane...... HENRY JORDAN, EsqQ., Member of Legislative 
Assembly, 
Casmania, 
Hobart,......... EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esq., J.P., Clerk 


of Executive and Legislative Councils ; late Govern- 
ment Statistician; Clerk to the Federal Council of 
Australasia in its first three Sessions. 


Victoriw. 


Melbourne .... HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esq, ©.M.G., 
Government Statist of Victoria; Officer of Public 
Instruction (France) ; Honorary Member of the 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland, 
of the Statistical Association of Tokio, and of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania; Honorary Corres- 
ponding Member of the Statistical Society of Man- 
chester, of the Geographical Society of Bremen, 
and of the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
Fellow and Honorary Corresponding Secretary for 
Victoria of the Royal Colonial Institute ; Associate. 
of the Statistical Society of Paris. 


*9 eoee WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esq, K.S.G., 
F.LA., F.LS., &., Barrister-at-Law. 


Great Rritain and Ireland, 
Manchester .. THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Dublin ........ THE PRESIDENT (for the time being) OF THE 
STATISTICAL AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SOCIETY OF IRHLAND. 


Norr.—The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracies 
in the foregoing List of Honorary Frettows may be pointed out. 
. and that all changes of address may be notified to the Secretary, 
so that delay in forwarding communications and the publications 
of the Society may be avoided. 
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Copy of Charter. 


Victoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith. 

fo all to Whom these Presents shall come, Greeting :— 

@@{Hereas Our Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, 
Henry, Third Marquess of Lansdowne, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Charles Babbage, Fellow of the Royal Society, 
John Elliott Drinkwater, Master of Arts, Henry Hallam, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, the Reverend Richard Jones, Master of Arts, 
and others of Our loving subjects, did, in the year One thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-four, establish a Society to collect, 
arrange, digest and publish facts, illustrating the condition and 


prospects of society in its material, social, and moral relations; 


these facts being for the most part arranged in tabular forms and 
in accordance with the principles of the numerical method, and 
the same Society is now called or known by the name of “ The 
“‘ Statistical Society.” 

And GsiHereas it has been represented to Us that the same 
Society has, since its establishment, sedulously pursued such its 


proposed objects, and by its publications (including those of its | 


transactions), and by promoting the discussion of legislative and 
other public measures from the statistical point of view, has greatly 
contributed to the progress of statistical and economical science. 
And Uifereag distinguished individuals in foreign countries, 
as well as many eminent British subjects, have availed themselves 
of the facilities offered by the same. Society for communicating 
important information largely extending statistical knowledge; 


and the general interest now felt in Statistics has been greatly 


promoted and fostered by this Society, 

And Givereag the same Society has, in aid of its objects, 
collected a large and valuable library of scientific works and charts, 
to which fresh accessions are constantly made; and the said Society 
has hitherto been supported by annual and other subscriptions and 
contributions to its funds, and has lately acquired leasehold premises 
in which the business of the said Society is carried on. _ 

Aud Geipereas in order to secure the property of the said 
Society, to extend its operations, and to give it its due position 
among the Scientific Institutions of Our kingdom, We have been 
besought to grant to Sir Rawson William Rawson, Knight Com- 
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mander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, and to those who now are Members of the said Society, or 
who shall from time to time be elected Fellows of the Royal 
Statistical Society hereby incorporated, Our Royal Charter of 
Incorporation for the purposes aforesaid. 

1. Pow now We that We, being desirous of encouraging 
a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, have willed, granted, and declared 
and Do by these Presents, for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, 
grant, and declare that the said Sir Rawson William Rawson, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George, and Companion of the Most Honourable Order of 
the Bath, and such other of Our loving subjects as now are 
Members of the said Society, or shall from time to time be elected 
Fellows of ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society”? hereby incorporated 
according to such regulations or bye laws as shall be hereafter 
framed or enacted, and their successors, shall for ever hereafter be 
by virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate, by the 
name of “@he RMopal Statistical Society,’? and for the 
purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall have perpetual 
succession and a common seal, with full power and authority to 
alter, vary, break, and renew the same at their discretion, and by 
the same name to sue and be sued, implead and be impleaded, 
answer and be answered, unto and in every Court of Us, Our heirs 
and successors. 

2. Whe Royal Statistical Society, in this Charter hereinafter 
called “The Society,” may, notwithstanding the statutes of mort- 
main, take, purchase, hold and enjoy to them and their successors 
a hall, or house, and any such messuages or hereditaments of 
any tenure as may be necessary, for carrying out the purposes of 
the Society, but so that the yearly value thereof to be computed 
at the rack rent which might be gotten for the same at the time of 
the purchase or other acquisition, and including the site of the 
said hall, or house, do not exceed in the whole the sum of Two 
thousand pounds. 

3. OHere shall be a Council of the Society, and the said 
Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be held in 
accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject to the provisions 
of this Our Charter, have the entire management and direction of 
the concerns of the Society. 

4. @here shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer 
or Treasurers, and a Secretary or Secretaries of the Society. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, and not 
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less than twenty Councillors; and the Treasurer or Treasurers, 
and the Secretary or Secretaries if honorary. ' 

5. @He several persons who were elected to be the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Council of the Statistical 
Society at the Annual Meeting held in the month of June, One 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-six, shall form the first Council 
of the Society, and shall continue in office until the first Hlection 
of officers is made under these presents as hereinafter provided. 

6. Geneval Meetings of the Fellows of the Society may be 
held from time to time, and at least one General Meeting shall be 
held in each year. Every General Meeting may be adjourned, 
subject to the provisions of the Bye Laws. The pene business 
may be transacted by a General Meeting, viz. 

(a.) The Election of the President, Vice- Breeieney Treasurer 

or Treasurers, Secretary or Secretaries, and other 
Members of the Council of the Society. 

(b.) The making, repeal, or amendment of Bye Laws. 

(c.) The passing of any proper resolution respecting the affairs 
of the Society. 

7. pe Waws of the Society may be made for the followin 

purposes, and subject to the following conditions, viz. :— 

(a.) For prescribing the qualification and condition of tenure 
of office of the President; the number, qualifications, 
functions, and conditions of tenure of office of the 
Vice-Presidents, Treasurers, Secretaries, and Members 
of Council, and Officers of the Society; for making 
regulations with respect to General Meetings and Meet- 
ings of the Council and proceedings thereat, and for | 
the Election of any persons to be Honorary Fellows or 
Associates of the Society, and defining their privileges 
(but such persons, if elected, shall not be Members of 
the Corporation), and for making regulations respecting 
the making, repeal, and amendment of Bye Laws, and 
generally for the government of the Society and the 
management of its property and affairs. 

(b.) The first Bye Laws shall be made at the first General 
Meeting to be held under these presents, and shall 
(amongst other things) prescribe the time for holding 
the first election of officers under these presents. 

8. @he General Meetings and adjourned General Meetings of 
the Society shall take place (subject to the rules or bye laws of 
the Society, and to any power of convening or demanding a 
Special General Meeting thereby given) at sank times and places 
as may be fixed by the Council. 
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9. Che existing rules of the Statistical Society, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall be in force as the Bye Laws 
of the Society until the first Bye Laws to be made under these - 
presents shall come into operation. 

10. Subject to these presents and the Bye Laws of the Society 
for the time being, the Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Society, and may manage 
and superintend all other affairs of the Society, and appoint and 
dismiss at their pleasure all salaried and other officers, attendants, 
and servants as they may think fit, and may do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary or expedient for giving effect to 
the objects of the Society. 

11. @e Council shall once in every year present to a General 
Meeting a report of the proceedings of the Society, together with 
a statement of the receipts and expenditure, and of the financial 
position of the Society, and every Fellow of the Society may, at 
reasonable times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Society. 

12. he Council may, with the approval of a General Meeting, 
from time to time appoint fit persons to be Trustees of any part of 
the real or personal property of the Society, and may make or 
direct any transfer of such property so placed in trust necessary 
for the purposes of the trust, or may, at their discretion, take in 
- the corporate name of the Society conveyances or transfers of any 
property capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance, or other disposition of any heredita- 
ments belonging to the Society shall be made unless with the 
approval of a General Meeting. 

13. J20 Rule, Bye Law, Resolution, or other proceeding shall 
be made or had by the Society, or any meeting thereof, or by the 
Council, contrary to the general scope or true intent and meaning 
of this Our Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be void. 

Tit Witwess whereof We have caused these Our Letters to be 
made Patent. : 

@eAttness Ourself, at Westminster, the thirty-first day of 
January, in the fiftieth year of Our Reign. 


Gy GAarrant under the Queew’s Sign Manual, 


(-s) * Morr MaAacKkeEnNZzIE. 
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The Objects of the Society. 
Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Fellows. 
Number of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Fellows not to exceed 70. 
Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
Do. to be elected by Ballot. 
Do. on Admission may attach F.S.S. to their Names. 
Honorary Fellows, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
Do. and Honorary Fellows, Mode of Expulsion of. 
Trustees. Property of Society, may be vested in Three. 
President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 


Do. do.’ do. Election and Retirement of 
Do. do. do. Nomination of. 
Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 


Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
Meetings, Ordinary and General, when to be held. 
Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
Annual General Meeting, Business of. 
Special General Meetings may be called. 
President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
Honorary Secretaries, Duties of. 
Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds, 
Do. may frame Regulations not inconsistent with Bye-laws. 
Do. Duties of, with reference to the Common Seal. 
Do. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or Bonus in Money to be 
made to Fellows, except as hereinafter provided for. 
Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society, 
and may remunerate Editors and their Assistants. 
Do. Discretion of, as to Right of Property reserved in all 
Communications received. 
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Objects of the Society. 


1. The objects of the Royal Statisti- 
eal Society are to collect, arrange, 
digest and publish facts, illustrating 
the condition and prospects of society 
in its material, social, and moral rela- 
tions; these facts being for the most 
part arranged in tabular forms and in 
aecordance with the principles of the 
numerical method. 

The Society collects new materials, 
condenses; arranges, and publishes those 
already existing, whether unpublished 
or published in diffuse and expensive 
forms, in the English or in any foreign 
language, and promotes the discussion 
of legislative and other public measures 
from the statistical point of view. These 
diseussions form portions of the pub- 
lished Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows 
and Honorary Fellows, elected in the 
manner hereinafter described. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Fellows. 


3. The number of Fellows is un- 
limited. Foreigners or British subjects 
of distinction residing out of the United 
Kingdom may be admitted as Honorary 
Fellows, of whom the number shall not 
be more than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he 
is a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Society. Every such certificate 
having been read and approved of at a 
Meeting of the Council, shall be sus- 
pended in the office of the Society 
until the following Ordinary Meeting, 
at which the vote shall be taken. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he 
have in his favour three-fourths of the 
Fellows voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect is required to 
take the earliest opportunity of pre- 
senting himself for admission at an 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society, 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :-— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

“We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
‘himself, that we will endeavour to 
“ further the good of the Royal Statis- 
“ tical Society for improving Statistical 
« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
““the same has been founded ; that we 
** will be present at the Meetings of the 
“ Society as often as conveniently we 
“ can, and that we will keep and fu'fil 
“the Bye-laws and Orders of ths 
* Society: provided that whensoever 
* any one of us shall make known, by 
** writing under his hand, to the Se ‘re- 
“taries for the time being, that he 
** desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“‘he shall be free thenceforward from 
* this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—* By the 
“ authority, and in the name of the 
“ Royal Statistical Society, I do admit 
«* you a Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.S.S., but not in 
connection with any trading or business 
advertisement other than the publica- 
tion of any book or literary notice. 
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Admission of Honorary Fellows. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings of 
the Society in the year, on such days 
as shall be hereafter fixed by the Coun- 
cil, at which Honorary Fellows may be 
elected. 

No Honorary Fellow can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
At any Meeting of the Council any Mem- 
ber thereof may propose a Foreigner or 
British subject of distinction residing 
out of the United .Kingdom, delivering 
at the same time a written statement 
of the qualifications of, offices held by, 
and published works of, the person pro- 
posed; and ten days’ notice at least 
shall be given to every Member of the 
Council, of the day on which the Coun- 
cil will vote by ballot on the question 
whether they will recommend to the 
Society the election of the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Fellow unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Fellows, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellow of the Society shall 
pay.a_ yearly subscription of Two 
Guineas, or may at any time compound 
for his future yearly payments by paying 
at once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 
fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the 1st of January, and if 
any lellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
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before the Ist of January of the second 
year, a written application shall again 
be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not discharged 
before the 1st of February of the second 
year, the name of the Fellow thus in 
arrear shall be exhibited on a card sus- 
pended in the office of the Society ; 
and if, at the next Annual General 
Meeting, the amount still remain un- 
paid, the defaulter shall, unless other- 
wise authorised by the Council, be 
announced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless all 
arrears be paid; and no resignation will 
be deemed valid unless a written notice 
thereof be communicated to the Secre- 
taries. No Fellow shall be entitled to 
vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscrip- 
tion for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 
10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 


any Honorary Fellow, shall so demean ~ 


himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Honorary 
Fellow thereof, the Council shall take 
the matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Honorary Fellow, and every Member of 
the Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend thai such 
Fellow or Honorary Fellow be expelled 
from the Society, the President shall at 
its next Ordinary Meeting announce to 
the Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by bellot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

« By the authority and in the name 
“of the Royal Statistical Society, I do 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Royal Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘‘ Messrs. 


** Drummond and Co.” 
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* declare that A. B. (naming him) is no 
** longer a Fellow (or Honorary Fellow) 
* thereof,” 

And such Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 

11. The property of the Society may 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows, The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall consist of a 
President and thirty Members, together 
with the Honorary Vice-Presidents. 

From tle Council shall be chosen 
four Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the 
Honorary Secretaries, and a Foreign 
Secretary, who may be one of the 
Honorary Secretaries. The former 
Presidents who are continuing Fellows 
of the Society shall be Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. Any five of the Council 
shall be a quorum. 


_ Election of President and Officers. 


13. The President, Members of Coun- : 


cil, Treasurer, and Honorary and 
Foreign Secretaries shall be chosen 
annually by the Fellows at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

. ‘The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen 
annually from the Council by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President shall not be eligible 
for the office more than two years in 
" succession. 

Six Fellows, at least, who were not 
of the Council of the previous year, shall 
be annually elected; and of the Mem- 
bers retiring three at least shall be 
those who have served longest con- 
tinuously on the Council, unless they 


hold oftice as Treasurer or Honorary or . 


Foreign Secretary. 


Nomination of President, Cowneil, 
and Officers. 


14. The Council shall, previously to 
the Annual General Meeting, nominate, 
by ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
the Secretaries (in accordance with 








Rule 12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 
Annual General Meeting, of the names 
of Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy 
occurring of the Office of President, or 
other Officer of the Society, the Hono- 
rary Secretaries shall summon the Coun- 
cil with as little delay as possible, and 
a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by - 
ballot, and by a majority of those 
present, choose a new President, or 
other Officer of the Society, to be so 
until the next Annual General Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and also 
an Executive Committee of their own 
body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society except by the Council. 


Auditors. 


17. At the first Ordinary Meeting of 
each year, the Fellows shall choose two 
Fellows, not being Members of the 
Council, as Auditors, who, with one of 
the Council, chosen by the Council, shall 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts for the 
past year, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all ex- 
penditure of the funds of the Society, 
and may report their opinion upon any 
part of it. 


Meetings Ordinary and General. 


18. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be held monthly, or 
oftener, during the Session, which shall 
be from the Ist of November to the 
Ist of July in each year, both inclusive, 
on such days and at such hours as the 
Council shall declare. The Annual 
General Meeting shall be held on suca 
day in the month of June of each year 


. as shall be appointed by the Council for 


the time being. 


12 
Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


19. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to elect and admit Fel- 
lows, to read and hear reports, letters, 
and papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the bye- 
laws or management of the Society shall 
be discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shal] 
be presented at the Ordinary Meeting 
in February, and that the Minutes of 
the Annual General Meeting, and of 
every Special General Meeting, shall be 
submitted for confirmation at the next 
Ordinary Meeting after the day of such 
Annual or Special General Meeting. 
Strangers may be introduced to the 
Ordinary Meetings, by any Fellow, with 
the leave of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, or other Fellow presiding at the 
Meeting. 


Business of Annual General Meeting. 


20. The business of the Annual 
General Meeting shall be to elect the 
Officers of the Society, and to discuss 
questions on its bye-laws and manage- 
ment. No Fellow or Honorary Fellow 
shall be proposed at the Annual General 
Meeting. No Fellow shall propose any 
alteration of the rules or bye-laws of 
the Society at the Annual General Meet- 
ing, unless after three weeks’ notice 
thereof given in writing to the Council, 
but amendments to any motion may be 
brought forward without notice, so that 
they relate to the same subject as the 
motion. The Council shall give fourteen 
days’ notice to every Fellow of all 
questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


21. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any twenty Fellows may require 
a Special General Meeting to be called, 
by notice in writing signed by them, 
delivered to one of the Secretaries, 
specifying the questions to be moved. 
The Council shall, within one week of 
such notice, appoint a day for such 
Special General Meeting, and shall give 
at least one week’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 


questions to be moved, to every Fellow | 
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within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at 
any Special General Meeting other than 
that specified in the notice convening 
the same. 


Duties of the President. 


22, The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Hono- 
rary Fellows, He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Fellows, accord- 

ing to the bye-laws of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys 
owing by, the Society, and shall keep an 
acconnt of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. ‘The Treasurer shall invest 
the moneys of the Society in such 
manner as the Council shall from time 
to time direct. 


Duties of the Honorary Secretaries, 


24. The Honorary Secretaries shall, 
under the control of the Council, con- 
duet the correspondence of the Society ; 
they or one of them shall attend all 
Meetings of the Society and Council, 
and shall duly record the Minutes of 
the Proceedings. They shall issue the 
requisite notices, and read such pavers 
to the Society as the Council may direct. 


Powers of the Viee-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether Hono- 
rary or nominated, in the chair, shall — 
act with the power of the President in 
presiding and voting at any Meeting of 
the Society or Council, and in admitting 
Fellows; but no Vice-President shall be 
empowered to sign diplomas of admission 
of Honorary Fellows, or to expel Fel- 
lows or Honorary Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Member of Council may 
be called upon by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary or 
Council Meeting, with the same power 
as a Vice-President, 


=" 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall have control 
over the papers and funds of the Society, 
and may, as they shall see fit, direct the 
publication of papers and the expendi- 
ture of the funds, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Charter. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these bye-laws, which 
shall be and remain in force until the 
next Annual General Meeting, at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Conncil shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
been disapproved at an Annual General 
Meeting. — 

28. The Council shall have the cus- 
tody of the Common Seal. The Com- 
mon Seal shall not be affixed to any 
instrument, deed, or other document, 
except by order ef the Council and in 
the presence of at least two Members 
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of the Council, and in accordance with 
such other regulations as the Council 
shall from time to time prescribe. The 
fact of the seal having been so affixed 
shall be entered on the minutes of the 
Council. 

29. No Dividend, Gift, Division, or 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 

30. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 

31, All communications to the Society 
are the property ot the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors, 


REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 


1. The Library and the Reading Room are open daily for the use of 
Fellows from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on Saturdays, when they are 
closed at 2p.m. The Society’s Rooms are entirely closed during the 
month of September, but Books required by Fellows can be obtained 
from the Library on application. 

2, Fellows of the Soviety are permitted to take out Books on making 
personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian, 

3. Fellows are not to have more than two works at a time, nor keep 
any books longer than a month. 

4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 
volumes are completed and bound. 

5. Cyclopeedias and works of reference are not circulated, but may be 
lent on the written order of an Honorary Secretary for a period not 
exceeding seven days. The Assistant Secretary is allowed at his discretion 
to lend works of reference for a period not exceeding three days, reporting 
at the same time to the Honorary Secretaries. If works so lent be not 
returned within the specified time, the borrower shall incur a fine of one 
shilling per day per volume for each day they are detained beyond the 
time specified. 

6. Any Fellow damaging a book, either replaces the work, or pays a 
fine equivalent to its value. 

7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be replaced, 
but must be laid on the Library table. 

8, The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement of these 
regulations, and lay upon the table at each regular Meeting (a) a List of 
any “Works of Reference,” that may have been borrowed, and ()) a List 
of Books that have been out more than a month. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


DuRING THE YEAR 1889. 


(a) Foreign Countries. 


Argentine Republic— 
General Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Provincial Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
x Municipal Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Argentine Legation, London. 
“F Geographical Institute. 


Austria and Hungary— 
Central Statistical Commission. 
Statistical Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Hungarian Statistical Bureau. 
4 Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, &c. 
Budapest Statistical Bureau. 
Prague Statistical Bureau. 


Belgiwm— 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Administration of Mines. 
Brussels Bureau of Hygiene. 
Royal Academy of Sciences. 
Bulgaria. Statistical Bureau. 
Chile. Department of Commercial 
Statistics. 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Branch. 


Denmark— 
Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Political Ecouomy Society. 








Lgypt— 
Director-General of Customs. 
Egyptian Institute, Cairo. 


France— 
Ministry of Agriculture. 
‘3 Commerce. 
$5 Finance. 
Justice. 


+P) 


r. Public Works. 

Paris Statistical Bureau. 

Economiste Frangais, The Editor, 
Paris. 

Rentier, Le, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue Bibliographique Univer- 
selle, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue d’Economie Politique, The 
Editor, Paris. 

Revue Géographique Interna- 
tionale, The Editor, Paris. 

Revue des Banques, The Editor, 
Paris. 

Statistical Society of Paris. 

Free School of Political Science. 

Suez Canal Company, Paris. 


Germany— 
Imperial Statistical Bureau. 
German Consul-General, London. 
Prussian Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Saxony Royal Statistical Bureau. 
Berlin Statistical Bureau. 
Frankfort Chamber of Commerce. 
: Statistical Bureau. 
Hamburg Chamber of Commerce. 
r Statistical Bureau. 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung, 
&¢,, The Editor. Tubingen. 
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During the Year 1889—Contd. 


(a) Foreign Countries—Oontd. 


Germany—Contd. 
Geographical and 
Society of Frankfort. 
Railway Association, Berlin. 


Statistical 


Greece. Statistical Bureau. 
Guatemala. Statistical Bureau. 
Ltaly— 


Director-General, Statistical De- 
partment of the State. 

Director-General of Agriculture. 

Economista, The Editor, Florence. 

Giornale degli Economisti, The 
Editor, Bologna. 


Japan — 
Bureau of General Statistics. 
Central Sanitary Bureau. 
Imperial University. 
Tokyo Statistical Society. 


Mexico— 
“Statistical Bureau. 
Legation, London. 


Netherlands— 
Department of the Interior. 
Director of Post Office Savings 
Banks. 
Legation, London. 
Statistical Institute. 


Paraguay. General Statistical Bu- 

reau. 
Roumania. Central Statistical Bu- 
real. 


Russia-— 
Central Statistical Committee. 
Agricultural Department. 
Customs Statistical Bureau. 





Russia—Contd. 
Ministry of Finance. 
Tchernigov Provincial Board. 
Finland Geographical Society. 


Spain— 
Board of Customs. 
Geographical & Stat. Institute 
Geographical Society of Madrid. 


Sweden. Central Statistical Bureau. 
Norway. Central Statistical Bureau. 


Swrtzerland— 
Federal Assurance Bureau. 
i, Statistical Bureau. 
as Department of Customs, 
rt . Finance. 
Aargau Statistical Bureau. 
Geneva Public Library. 
Statistical Society. 


United States— 
Bureau of Education. 
Commissioner of Labor. 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of State. 
Director of the Mint. 
Marine Hospital Service. 
Surgeon-General, U. States Army. 
Statistical Bureau, Treasury. 


Connecticut State Board of Health. 
Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Iowa Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Massachusetts— 

Board of Health, Lunacy, ce. 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Michigan State Board of Health. 

New York State Library. 

Museun. 

Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


>P) 


>P) 


During the Year 1889—Contd. 


{a) Foreign Countries—Contd. 


United States—Contd. 
Pennsylvania Industrial Statis- 
tical Bureau. 
Rhode Island. 
dence. 
Wisconsin. State Board of Health. 


Registrar, Provi- 


Bankers’ Magazine, New York. 

Bradstreet’s Journal, New York. 

Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of New York. 

Political Science Quarterly, Co- 
lumbia College. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
The Editor, Boston. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Boston. 





(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


India, British— 
Finance and Commerce Depart. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


Canada— 
Manitoba Agricultural Depart. 
Winnipeg Board of Trade. 
Insurance and Finance Chronicle. 
The Editor, Montreal. 
Royal Society of Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope— 
Colonial Secretary. 
Superintendent-General of Edu- 


cation. 
Port Elizabeth Chamber of Com- 

meree, 
Ceylon. Branch of the Royal 


Asiatic Society. 
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United States—Contd. — bo 
Economic Association, Baltimore. — ‘ 
Geographical Society, New York. — 
Philosophical Soe. of Philadelphia, — 
Statistical Association, Boston. _ 
Puble Health Association. | 
Astor Library, New York, 
Columbia College, New York. 
Cooper Science and Art Union. 
Franklin Institute, Phisdeaa 
Smithsonian Institution. 


CU; ruguay— 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Consul-General, London. 


Venezuela. Statistical Bureau. = 


Registrar-General of. — 


Mavritius. H.E. The Governor of. 


Jamaica 


‘Si ‘ 


Natal. Darke Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


New South Wales— Beis 
Agent-General, London. — 
Government Statist, Sydney. 

_ Registrar-General, Sydney. 
Board of Health, Sydney. © 
Insurance Institute, Sydney. 


New Zealand— ==8 
Registrar-General. : —- 
Department of Mines. CRE 
Agent-General, London. . 
Colonial Museum, ee 


~~ 
co 
ares 





Queensland. Registrar- General ¢ of. ay 


a 


S. Australia. The Chief Secretary, 


a 2 
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(b) India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 


Tasmania— 
Government Statistician, Hobart. 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


Trinidad— 


Registrar-General. 
Government Statist. 


Victoria— 
Department of Mines. 
Agent-General, London. 
Government Statist. 
Royal Society of Victoria. 
Public Library, &c., Melbourne. 





(c) United Kingdom and its several Divisions. 


United Kingdom— 
Admiralty Medical Department. 
Agricultural Department. 
Board of Agriculture. 
Army Medical Department. 
Bankruptcy, Inspector-General of. 
Board of Trade. 
British Museum. 
Customs, H.M. 
Foreign Office. 
Home Office 
India Office. 
Inland Revente. 
Local Government Board. 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Fire Brigade. 
Police. 
School Board. 


33 
” 


” 
Royal Mint. 
Woods, Forests, &c., H.M. 


England— 
Registrar-General of England. 
Londor. Board of Works for 
Wandsworth District. 

Library Committee of 
Corporation of the 
City of London. 

Birmingham Medical Officer of 
Health. 

Cambridge Public Free Library. 

Liverpool Free Public Library. 

Manchester Free Public Library. 


” 


| Ireland— 
Registrar-General of Ireland. 
Dublin Commissioner of Police. 


Scotland— 
Registrar-General of Scotland. 
| Edinburgh City Chamberlain. 


(d) Authors, &c. 


Andrews, H. J., Esq., Adelaide. 
Ashley, W. J., Esq., Toronto. 
Baak, M. E., Netherlands. 
Baden-Powell, Sir George, M.P. 
Bailey, W. F., Esq., Dublin. 
Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Balfour, Dr. T. Graham, F-.R.S. 
Barr, A. W., Esq., London. 
Becker, Dr. Charles, Berlin. 
Bertillon, Dr. J., Paris, 


| Billings, Dr. J. S., Washington. 

| Blenck, M. E., Berlin, 

) Boccardo, M. G., Rome. 

| Bockh; Dr. R., Berlin. 

| Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 
Birt, W., Esq., London. 
Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bolles, Albert S., Esq., New York. 
Bonaparte, Prince Roland, Paris. 
Bonar, James, Esq., London. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 


Booth, Charles, Esq., London. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., C.M.G., LL.D. 
Bourne, 8., Esq., London. 

Bourne, William, Esq., London. 


Boutcher, Mortimer, & Co., London. 


Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 
Brown, W. R. E., Esq., Wellington. 
Bushell, 8. W., Esq. 

Cassell & Co., Limited, Messrs. 
Chadwick, Sir Edwin, K.C.B. 
Chapman, S., Esq., London. 
Chervin, Dr. A., Paris. 

Chisholm, G. G., Esq., London. 
Coghlan, T. A., Esq., Sydney. 
Conrad, Prof. J., Halle. 

Coste, M. Adolphe, Paris. 

Craigie, Major P. G., London. 
Cunningham, Sir H. §., London. 

_ Dalla Volta, M. R., Florence. 
Danvers, F. C., Esq., London. 
Dawson Bros., Messrs., Montreal. 
Day, 8., Esq., London Hospital. 
De Ricci, J. H., Esq., London. 
Droop, Mrs. 

Duncan, W. W., Esq., London. 
Durant & Co., Messrs., London. 
Eaton & Sons, Messrs. H. W.,London. 
Eckersley, J. C., Esq., M.A., London. 
Edwards, Allen, Esq., 

Elliott, T. H., Esq., London. 

Ellis, G. H., Esq., Boston. 

Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Farren, G., Esq., J.P., Carnarvon. 
Fell, Arthur, Esq., London. 
Fenton, J. J., Esq., Melbourne. 
Finnemore, R. I., Esq., Natal. 
Fischer, Gustav, Esq., Jena. 

Flaix, M. E. F. de, Paris. 

Fleming, Dr. G., C.B., London. 
Ford, W. C., Esq., Washington. 
Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 
Freemantle, Hon. Sir C. W., K.C.B. 
Gad, M. Marius, Copenhagen. 
Galton, Francis, Esq., London. 


Garland, N. S., Esq., Ottawa. 
Garrioch, D. P., Esq., Mauritius. 
Geissler, Dr. A., Dresden. 

Gibson, G. R., Esq., New York. 
Gilman, N. P., Esq., New York. 
Goehlert, Dr. Vinc., Vienna. 
Gooch & Cousens, Messrs., London. 
Grimshaw, Dr. 'T. W., Dublin. 
Guillaume, Dr., Bern. 

Haggard, Frederick T., Esq. 
Hansen, C. J., Esq. 

Hart, Sir Robt., K.C.M.G., Peking. 
Hayter, H. Heylyn, Esq., C.M.G. 
Hector, Sir James, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 
Helmuth, Schwartze & Co., Messrs. 
Henry, James. The Trustees of. 
Henshaw, Richard 8., Esq., London. 
Hewat, A., Esq., Edinburgh. 

Hoar, Hon. G. F., Washington. 
Horton, 8. Dana, Esq., U.S.A. 
Ibanez de Ibero, General, Madrid. 
Inama-Sternegg, Dr. K. T., Vienna 
Ishibashi, M. 8., Tokio. 

Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 
Jefferds, Col. M. R., London. 
Jenkins, F. L., Esq., Brooklyn. 
Johnston, Rev. James, London. 
Johnston, R. M., Esq., Hobart. 
Jouy, J. H. B. de, Esq., Paris. 
Juraschek, Dr. F. v., Vienna. 
Keleti, Dr. C., Vienna. 

Kelly, Charles, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Keltie, J. 8., Esq., London. 
Kennedy, C. M., Esq., C.B., London. 
Kier, M. A. N., Christiana. 
K6rosi, Joseph, Esq., Budapest. 
Kummer, M. J. J., Bern. 


| Latzina, Dr. F., Buenos Ayres. 


Leemans, M. H., Brussels. 
Levasseur, M. Emile, Paris. 

Levi, Mrs. Leone, London. 
Littledale, Ragg, & Co., Liverpool. 
Loria, M. Achille, Italy. 
McDermott, Edward, Esq., London. 
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(d) Authors, &c.—Contd. 


Marshall, Henry C., Esq., London. 
Molloy, W. R. J., Esq., Dublin. 
Montier, M. A., Buenos Ayres. 
Moss & Co., Messrs., Alexandria. 
Mouat, Dr. F. J., LL.D., London. 
Neison, F. G. P., Esq., London. ° 
Neymarck, M. A., Paris. 

Nierop, M. A. H. van, Netherlands. 
Norman, J. H., Esq., London. 
Osborn, Henry J., Esq., Loudon. 
Page, Edward D., Esq., New York. 
Page & Gwyther, Messrs., London. 
Parker-Rhodes, C. E., Esq. 

Peek, Sir Henry, London. 
Perrozzo, Signor L., Rome. 
Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Pierrard, Paul, Esq., London. 
Pierson, Israel C., Esq., New York. 
Pitman, Walter H., Esq., London. 
Pixley & Abell, Messrs., London. 
Powell, Messrs. T. J.and T., London. 
Praschkauer, M., Esq., London. 
Rabino, J. Esq., Teheran. 
Raffalovich, M. A., Paris. 

Rawson, Sir R. W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
‘Rhode, R. T. Esq., London. 
Roberts, A. L., Esq., London. 
Ronald & Rodger, Liverpool. 

Roth, H. Ling, Esq., Leeds. 
Roustan, M. H., Montevideo. 
Rusk, Hon. J. M., Washington. 





Sandell, F. D., Esq., London. 
Saporito, Deputy V., Rome. 
Schwab, Dr. John C. 

Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 
Schiadan, M.S. P., Athens. 
Shillito, J., Esq., York. 
Sidenbladh, Dr. K., Stockholm. 
Skinner, W. R., Esq., London. 
Snow, Dr. E. M., Providence,U.S.A. 
Sorley, W. R., Esq., Cardiff. 
Stanford, E., Esq., London. 
Strachan, Thomas Y., Esq., London, 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Messrs. 
Switzler, W. F., Esq., Washington. 
Thompson, W. J. and H., London, 
Troinitsky, M. N., St. Petersburg. 
Triibner & Co., Messrs., London. 
Urmson, Elliott, & Co., Liverpool. 
Van de Linde, G., Esq., London. 
Vesselovsky, H. E. A. de. 

Wadlin, H. G., Esq., Boston, U.S.A. 
Wagner, M., Innsbruck. 

Walras, M. Léon, Switzerland. 
Weeks, J. D., Esq., U.S.A. 

Wells, The Hon. D. A., D.C.L. 
Whitehead, Alderman Sir J., Bart. 
Wood, Stuart, Esq., U.S.A. 
Woolston & Beeton, London. 
Wright, Hon. C. D., Boston, U.S.A. 
Wright, W. H. K., Esq., Plymouth 


(e) Societies, &c. (British). 


Actuaries, Institute of. 
Agriculture, Central Chamber of. 
Arts, Society of. 
Association of Chambers of Com- 

merce of the United Kingdom. 
Bankers, Institute of. 
British Association. 

»  Lron Trade Association. 

Civil Engineers, Iustitution of. 





Cobden Club. 

East India Association. 

Friendly Society of Lronfounders. 

Glasgow Philosophical Society. 

International Statistical Institute 

Liverpool Lit. and Phil. Society. 

Local Taxation Committee. 

London Chamber of Commerce. ~ 
5» Hospital. 
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(e) Societies, &c. (British)—Contd. 


London Library. 
Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society. 

3 Statistical Society. 
Mechanical Engineers, Institution of. 
Middlesex Hospital. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 
Peabody Donation Fund. 

Royal Agricultural Society. 

Asiatic Society. 

» College of Surgeons. 

3 yi in Ireland. 
», Colonial Institute. 
», Geographical Society. 


Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

»  Lrish Academy. 

», Med.and Chirurgical Society. 

» society, London. 

5, United Service Institution. 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Statistical and Social Inquiry So- 

ciety of Ireland. 

Surveyors’ Institution. 
University College, London. 
Vivisection, Society for Abolition of 


(f{) Periodicals, &c. (British). 


Athenzeum, The, London. 
Bankers’ Magazine, The, London. 
British Trade Journal, The, London. 
Building Societies, &c., Gazette, The. 
Commercial World, The, London. 
Courrier de Londres, Le, London. 
Economist, The, London. 
Fireman, The, London. 
Insurance and Finance Leader, The. 
+3 Post, The, London. 
7 Record, The, London. 





The Editors of— 

Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The 
Machinery Market, The, London. 
Nature, London. 

Policy-Holder, The, Manchester. 
Railway Press, The, London. 
Review, The, London. 

Sanitary Record, The, London. 
Scientific News, The, London. 
Shipping World, The, London. 
Statist, The, London. 
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ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 








REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


For the Financia Year ended 31st December, 1888, and for the 
_ Sesstonat Year ending 27th June, 1889, presented at the Firry- 
Firra AnnuaL GeneraL Mentine of the Royat SratistIcaL 
Society, held at the Society’s Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
- London, on the 27th of June, 1889. 


The President, Dr. T. GRanAM Baurour, F.R.S., in the Charr. 


Tue Circular convening the Meeting having been read and the 
Minutes of the last Ordinary Meeting read and confirmed, the 
following Report of the Council was taken as read :— 


Report of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their Fifty-fifth Aunual 
Report. 

The roll of Fellows on the 3lst December last compares as 
follows with the average of the previous ten years :— 


Average for 
Particulars. 1888. the 
Previous ‘len Years. 








Number of Fellows on 31st December ..............000+ 1,059 855 
Life Members included in the above c.sce.ssesssesssessee 172 138 
Number lost by death, withdrawal, or default ........ 58 53 
New Fellows elected (and one resignation cancelled) 140 83 





Since the lst January last, 33 new Fellows have been elected, 
making the present number 1,058. 

The Council record with satisfaction that the number of 
Fellows again shows an increase during the past year. It is none 
the less desirable that all Fellows of the Society should use their 
best efforts to increase still further its numerical strength, and to 
augment its efficiency in the promotion of the purposes for which 


it was instituted. 
F 
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The Society has to lament the deaths of the following 


Hellows during the past year :— 
Date of Election. 


Hmanuel Bonutcher 2.....-2: cee eee 1877 
Stephen Burridge, J.P. (5. eee ee 1885 
p (2) ed Thomas R. Edmonds, B.A... eae 1836 
d Right Hon. Viscount Eversley ............... 1834 
HE, King Fordham, J.P., <li) see 
davames Howard, D.L..... 4 tae eee 1888 
Sir H. A. Hunt, CB. ee 1873 
R. Stewart Menzies, M.R. /.23) 5 eee 1880 
c Right Hon. Lord Mount Temple ............ 1857 
p(1l) cd Frederick Purdy ......\.2.0).. oe 1837 
William Bayne Ranken ...................00 008 1879 
ad Alderman William Roper) (2.3.9. 1885 
d@ John Stott, PTA. 5 ilo: ene 1855. 
p (10)¢d Richard Valpy ...... sw arys «ios aap ee = aaa 1842 
Charles Waring ..,..4::..1. 90 20nsey 1873 
Right Hon. Lord Wolverton ........0.....0% 1886 
p (4) ed Rev. Edgell Wyatt-Hdgell ................4.... 1838 


Honorary Fellow. 
d §. H. Cesare Correnti (Italy) .................. 1877 


ce Indicates those who had served on the Council. 

d Indicates those who had been Donors to the Library. 

p Indicates those who had contributed Papers, with the numbers respectively 
contributed. 


The President in his Inaugural Address delivered at the 
commencement of the present session, referred at length to the 
services of Mr. Frederick Purdy and the Rev. E. Wyatt-Hdgell, 
both of whom in their day had done very good work for the 
Society. Mr. Richard Valpy, whose death has since occurred, 
jomed the Society as far back as 1842, and also served several 
years on the Council. | 


The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory. The following table gives, for purposes of comparison, the 
different sources of income for the year 1888, together with the 
same particulars for the previous five years :— 
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Receipts per 


DIV IRONS i ocri ostutnorasevess. 
Annual Subseriptions....| 
Compositions ................ 
Journal sales ................ ' 
Advertisements in 

SF EISSN enon eskey chops \ 


Legacy of Dr. Guy .... 
Sale of 41,0001. New) | 
3 per Cent. Stock J | 





Average for 
the Five Years 


- {| previous to 


1888. 


——— | $$ | — |  ___" 









£ 
82 
1,495 
168 | 
183 








Expenditure for 





Rent, rates, and taxes... 
Fire, lights, and water, 
repairs, furniture, &c. 
Salaries, wages, and 
POUSIOM enc lorsstens-. 
Advertising, postage & 
delivery of Journals, 
stationery, & sundry 
PEE OUE ro ravscascenares 
Ordinary meeting Ex- 


TADEREY hehe svcansesons soon bo 
Miscellaneous................ 


Catalogue and Index 
TO DADEATY AS & oeesnsea:.. 
Mr. F. Piercy for Por- 
trait of Dr. Guy .... 
Removing to 9, Adelphi 
MURRT AOS Tegeticices -dsescrs. 
Mr. Pochin’s Prize 
for the Newmarch 
Memorial Essay........ 
Howard Medal Prize 
TURD Ye arses RGtsnecstene- 
Jubilee Volume............ 
SRT COT eA el ec rscaep es: 




















\— 


2,003 











1887. | 1886. 
£ £ 
237 | 227 
eee 
419 | 420 
209 | 256 
39 | 24 
609 | 735 
87 32 
64 | 76 

1,745 | 1,842 
280 | 31 
meee DSS 
20 fo 

2,135 | 2,106 





1885. | 1884. | 1883. 


en | a | ee | Sf a 


100°} oe 


* Of this sum about 1140. belongs to the expenditure of 1884. 


Average for 
the Five Years 
previous to 
1888. 


£ 


182 


64 








401 
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A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Comparison of the Condition of the Society at Intervals of Ten Years, 
on 31st December. 








Number Drdinasy Amount yee | Assets over 
Year. of 1 ted Liabilities. Liabilities Year. 

Fellows. | Income. | Expenditure. ie a j 

£ £ £ £ £ 

1838....| 392 851 794 867 Sy 930 1838 
748 ....| 406 791 770 867 276 921 °48 
“6S hl 3 80 824, 682 867 170 1,729 758 
"68....., 387 796 726 1,043 112 1,877 "68 
Sea 740 1,732 1,345 1,902 168 3,979 "718 
88 ....| 1,059 2,292 1,939 2,500 496 5,527 "88 


The following table gives the particulars for each year of the 
last decade on 31st December :— 

















rou, | SEQ | Ontos | apna | Aten Irae} Mma tt | ae 
£ £ £ £ £ 
IB79 2% 1 983 1,698 1,427 2,283 238 4,433 1879 
SOiK.1* < 808 1,902 15177; 2,572 214 4,614 ’80 
S81 Ot 1807 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 81 
*g2...) 786 | 1,888 | 1,8:1t | 3,071 | 203 5240 | °82 
83... 860 | 1,778 | 1,635t | 3,500 | 347 5,246 | °83 
84 ....1 909 2,139 3,088*t | 2,500 968 4,188 84 
280 acs). . 928 1,812 2,170*T§ | 2,500 | 1,169 3,791 85 
256 he) 04% 2,086 2,106f|| | 2,500 741 5,163 86 
87 ...| 977 | 2,029 | 2,135t9 | 2,500 | 624 5,268 37 
285 L089 2,292 2,0037 2,500 496 5,527 ’88 


* Affected by expenses incident to moving into new premises. 

+ Affected by expenses attending the alteration, &c., of the meeting room at King’s College. 

¢ Affected by expenses attending the preparation of the new Catalogue and Index to the library. 
§ Includes rool. given by Mr. H. D. Pochin for the Newmarch Memorial Prize Essay. 

| Includes balance of cost of Jubilee volume. 
q Affected by special outlay for the Charter. 
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The average annual receipts from the sale of the Society’s 
Journal have heen as follows :— 


For the ten years 1841-50... sssessssssseeee £56 
a ALAN Set ee 83 
Bs BOLE) vc cactensdhessantiscensnde sors 97 
4 ia be! 1) ting Repeats Ueto Rai 165 
For the last PMPEGHYVORES OLAS ooces.escdeonnnnessvernsansesss 182 


The income of the Society in 1888 was of the ordinary 
character, exhibiting an increase under the heads of annual sub- 
scriptions and of compositions for life membership. The expen- 
diture was also of a normal character, but shows an increase under 
the heads of rent, salaries and wages, and the Journal. In the 
case of the first two items this was consequent on losing the 
Institute of Actuaries as tenants, and in the case of the Journal it 
arose from the increase in its size for the period. On the other 
hand the room on the first floor has been sublet to the Royal 
Literary Fund at 1oo/. per annum, and the Institute of Chemistry 
remain as before tenants of the upper room. 

An opportunity having presented itself of acquiring a portrait 
of Dr. Guy from the artist, Mr. Piercy, by whom the other 
portraits in the possession of the Society have been executed, the 
Council thought themselves fully justified in adding to their 
collection this memorial of so valued a colleague. 

The cordial thanks of the Council have been tendered, on 
behalf of the Society, to the Auditors for their honorary services 
in auditing the Treasurer’s accounts for the past year. 


Permission to hold the Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the 
Theatre of the School of Mines in Jermyn Street has been continued 
through the courtesy of the Education Department, and the Council 
have again conveyed to the Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Hducation their thanks for the accommodation thus afforded. _ 

The Society re-assembled in November, and the papers read 
and the members elected at each of the monthly meetings have 
been as follows :— 
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Session 1888-89. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th November, 1888. 


William Asch. 
Charles Atkinson. 
Alfred Barrow. 
John Urwin Blench. 
William H. Challis. 


Charles Goddard Clarke. 


Harry Coleman. 
John George Craggs. 


Edmond Francis Crosse, 


Athelstan Dangerfield. 
James I. Fellows. 
Harry Seymour Foster. 
William Henry Fox. 
Albert Tom Frampton. 
Henry Friedeberg. 
Henry Gielgud. 
Charles E. Goad. 

John Haddon. 

George Heriot. 

John Hollams. 

Alfred J. Hollington. 
Edward J. Howell. 
George Burton Hunter. 
Clarendon Hyde, B.L. 
Alexander A. Ionides. 
John Grove Johnson. 
J. Mortimer Jones. 


The President, Dr. T. Granam Barrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William L. Jordan. 

A. Lasenby Liberty. 
Charles 8. Loch, B.A. 
John Lord. 

Henry Lovelock. 

Henry MeNiel. 

Sir Charles Mills, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
William Richard C. Moore. 
Benjamin Newgass. 
Alfred J. Newton. 
William Henry Pannell. 
James Durie Pattullo. 
Benjamin M. Plumb. 
James Heslop Powell. 
Henry Sherley Price. 
George Webber Rhodes. 
J. H. Richardson. 

Edwin Richmond. 
Thomas Rudd. 

Edward Arthur Rusher. 
Lucian Willard Sawyer. 
James Charles Shaw. 
Alfred Thomas Slade. 

H. Llewellyn Smith, B.A. 
John Wilson Theobald. 
Marcus Van Raalte. 


Reginald A. Warren, J.P. 
Miguel Yglesias. | 


The President delivered his Inaugural Address. — 
A cordial vote of thanks to the President for his Address was 
moved by Mr. Robert Giffen, and seconded by Dr. F. J. Mouat. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th December, 1888. 
Freperick B. Garnett, Hsq., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


William J. Carruthers- Wain. Edward Sandell. 

Walter Owen Clough. Professor David B. Smith, M.D. 
William Henry Quirk. William J. Steele. 

Robert Henry Rew. William A. Temperley, junr. 


James H. Wilkinson. 


Mr. Robert Giffen read a Paper on “ Recent Changes in Prices 
“and Incomes compared.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part : 
—Professor H. S. Foxwell, Mr. S. Dana Horton, Professor 
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A. Marshall, Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. A. 
Sauerbeck, Major P. G. Craigie, and the Chairman. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th January, 1889. 
Freperick B. Garnet, Esq., C.B., a Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 


Alfred Double. William J. H. Kloetgen. 
William Erhardt. J. Woolsey Spackman. 
Harry Vane Stow. 


Mr. J. 8. Jeans read a Paper on ‘“‘ The Amount and Incidence 
‘of Imperial Taxation in different Countries.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. H. M. Paul, Mr. A. E. Bateman, Rev. I. 
Doxsey, Mr. J. H. Sherwin, and the Chairman. 





Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th February, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Barrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Professor C. F. Bastable, M.A. Robert Whitfield Rippon, LL.B. 
William Henry Beecroft. Frederic David Sandell. 

James Coate. Charles H. Venning. 

Edwin Justican, F.1.A. E. G. Woodford. 


Mr. R. Price-Williams read a Paper on “ The Coal Question.” 

In the discussion that followed, the undermentioned took part: 
—Sir Warington Smyth, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. E. H. Carbutt, 
Mr. A. KE. Bateman, Mr. F. Hendriks, Mr. 8. Bourne, Mr. J. Glover, 
Professor A. Lupton, and Mr. F. 8. Powell, M.P. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 19th March, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. GraAgam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
The following were elected Fellows :— 
Arthur George Hemming. Henry Wells Smith. 


Arthur Newsholme, M.D. Edwin Robert Speirs. 
William Tattersall. 


Dr. William Ogle read a Paper on ‘‘ The Alleged Depopulation 
‘‘ of the Rural Districts of England.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
—Mr. E.G. Ravenstein, Major P. G. Craigie, Mr. H. D. Pochin, 
Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. W. Storr, Mr. C. 
M. Kennedy, and Mr. W. W. Glenny. 
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Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th April, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batroour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


The Right Hon. Earl Compton, M.P. Major Henry Farnsby Mills. 
George Rutledge Gibson. Arthur G. Stanton. 


Mr. KH. G. Ravenstein read a Paper on “The Laws of Migra- 
‘“ tion”? (with reference to a Paper read in 1885). 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part : 
—Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. T. H. Hlhott, Mr. 8. Bourne, Sir R. 
W. Rawson, Mr. A. K. Donald, Mr. R. Hamilton, and Major P. 
G. Craigie. a 





Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st May, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. GRaHam Baxrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
F. S. Wykeham Cornwallis, M.P. | J. Douglas. 


Mr. Stephen Bourne read a Paper ‘“‘On Variations in the 
“ Volume and Value of Exports and Imports of the United 
“ Kingdom in Recent Years.” 

In the discussion that followed the undermentioned took part: 
—Sir R. W. Rawson, Mr. Rowland Hamilton, Mr. J. Edgcomhe, 
Mr. John Glover, Mr. T. H. Elliott, Mr. W. Fowler, and Mr. A. 
Ki. Bateman. 





Highth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 25th June, 1889. 
The President, Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Morris Catton. Arthur G. Klugh. 
Edward J. Farnworth. Herman Lescher. 
Nicholas S. Garland. Robert Muir, junr. 
Arthur L. Harrold. Benjamin Walker, M.B. 


Dr. G. B. Longstaff, M.A., F.R.C.P., read a Paper on “ Sugges- 
** tions for the Census of 1891.” 

The undermentioned took part in the discussion that followed : 
Sir Edwin Chadwick, Sir Rawson W. Rawson, Rev. James 
Johnston, Earl Fortescue, Mr. Martin J. Griffin, Professor A. 
Marshall, Mr. Thomas Hudson, Mr. N. A. Humphreys, Mr. J. G. 
Rhodes, Mr. F. J. Vincent, Mr. A. H. Bailey, and the President. 





The Council in December last adopted a Report of the “Census 
‘of 1891 Committee,” which will be found at p. 816, part 4, 
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vol. 51, of the Journal for 1888, and Memorials, in the following 
terms, were addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Local Government Board respectively, forwarding 
copies of the Report in question, with a request that a Deputation 
from the Society to support the arguments of the Memorials might 
be received :— 


“The Memorial of the Royal Statistical Society. 
“ SHEWETH— | 
“ That your Memorialists are the President and Fellows of 
“ the Royal Statistical Society, which was Founded in 1834, Incor- 
“ porated by Royal Charter in 1887, and now comprises more than 
‘** eleven hundred members. 

“That your Memorialists having always felt a keen interest in 
‘the taking of the successive censuses of the United Kingdom 
“and of the various parts of the British Empire, have from time 
“ to time urged their views on the Government through the proper 
“ department. 

“That in the year 1840 a Committee of this Society was 
‘“‘ appointed to collect and digest the experience of every civilised 
“country with reference to the taking of a census, and its report, 
‘‘ which was laid before the Government, was deemed of such 
“ value, that after its presentation a Bill then before the House 
‘‘of Commons for taking the census in the old methods, by the 
“agency of the overseers of the poor, was withdrawn, and a Bill 
‘‘ drawn up substituting the Registrars of births and deaths for 

-“ the Overseers of the poor, in accordance with the suggestions in 
“ the Committee’s report, was introduced and carried into effect. 

“ That subsequently this Society has, from time to time, before 

““ the taking of each decennial census, viz. :— 


‘in 1850, for the census of 1851, 
* in 1859, for the census of 1861, 
“in 1869, for the census of 1871, 
‘‘ and in 1879, for the census of 1881, 


‘‘ appointed Committees to consider whether any and what sugges- 
** tions could with advantage be made, to render each census more 
“ practically useful than its predecessor, and it has made known 
‘‘ its views as before stated. 

“That your Memorialists have during the current year appointed 
‘* a Committee of their number to consider, as before, questions 
“ arising from the approach of the forthcoming census of 1891. 
“A copy of the report of this Committee is appended to this 
‘‘ Memorial, and your Memorialists would especially urge the 
‘‘importance of the following recommendations of their Com- 
“mittee, viz. :— 
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‘1, The taking of a Quinquennial Census. 
“92. (a.) The passing of the Census Act at an earlier date 
‘‘ than has hitherto been usual. 
“ (b.) The passing of a permanent Act for a Quinquennial 
“ Census. 
‘3. The appointment of a separate Census branch in the 
‘“* General Register Office for England and Wales. 
‘‘ The reasons for these several recommendations are set out in 
“the report. - 
‘Your Memorialists therefore pray that you will take the fore- 
“ going statements, together with the report before mentioned, into 
‘your consideration, and be pleased to adopt such means as to 
‘‘ you may seem fit for attaining the objects aforesaid. 
‘“‘ In witness whereof the Common Seal of the Royal Statistical 
‘“‘ Society has been affixed hereto, this 22nd day of sis ed 
“= ihetotans 


The President of the Local Government Board, after com- 
municating with the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject, 
considered it desirable that any further representations the 
Society might wish to make, should in the first place be submitted 
in writing: and the matter having been referred to the Census 
Committee, the following letter was addressed to the President 
of the Local Government Board in reply. 

(Copry.) Royat Sravistican Socrpry. 
16th April, 1889. 
Census of the United Kingdom. 

‘* Sir,—I have the honour, on bebalf of the Council of the Royal — 
“ Statistical Society, to acknowledge your letter of the 4th ultimo, 
‘and to request that you will state to the President of the Local 
“ Government Board that although the Council would have been 
“ glad of an opportunity of urging upon Mr. Ritchie and Her 
‘“ Majesty’s Government the importance of the representations 
“which it has made with reference to the approaching Census, 
‘and of further making manifest the deep interest which is felt 
“in the accomplishment of the desired changes by the eminent 
“body of Statisticians and Political Economists whom it repre- 
“sents, yet it is sensible of the difficulties which may hinder the 
“reception of a Deputation from the Society, and avails itself 
‘of the permission given to address to Mr. Ritchie a further brief 

‘communication upon the subject. 

“The Council having reason to know that many important 
“ public bodies entirely concur in its views of the question, desires 
‘ to strongly press upon Her Majesty’s Government the following 
‘* two points :— 
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“‘ 1st. The importance of passing a Census Bill in the present 
*‘ Session, and the expediency of giving the Bill a permanent 
“ character. 

“2nd. The desirability of providing at the same time for a 
“‘ quinquennial as well as a decennial Census. 

“ As regards the first point which the Council desires to urge 
“upon Her Majesty’s Government, viz., the passing of the Census 
“Act during the present year, it would submit the following 
© reasons :— 

“1. There can be little doubt that the late period at which 
“the Acts for authorising previous Censuses have been passed, 
‘‘ has led to increased difficulties in the enumeration, and has 
** delayed the publication of the results. 

‘2. The changes which have taken place in the local boundaries 
‘since 1881, more especially by the operation of the Representa- 
“tion of the People (United Kingdom) Act, 1885, cap. 3, and of 
‘the Local Government (England and Wales) Act, 1888, cap. 41, 
“must greatly increase the difficulty of the preliminary arrange- 
‘“ments for the Census of 1891, inasmuch as the population 
‘ figures for 1881 have to be recast in accordance with the altered 
‘‘ boundaries, to enable comparison with the results of the Census 
“ of 1891. 

“3. Judging by past experience, it is but too probable that 
‘‘ should the Bill not be introduced till 1890, it would not become 
“Jaw until August, which would leave scarcely more than six 
“months for preparation, a period manifestly inadequate. 

.“ 4, The early passing of the Bill is moreover essential to afford 
“ adequate time for communicating with the Governments of the 
‘various Colonies, in accordance with the assurances given to the 
‘* Delegates at the Colonial Conference in 1887. 

‘5. The value of the Census Report depends in great measure 
** upon its publication at the earliest possible date after the comple- 
“tion of the enumeration. The Council has grounds for believing 
‘“‘ that the most effective means for shortening the period necessary 
‘“‘for the preparation of the Report is to give more time for 
‘“‘ preliminary preparation. 

*‘ As regards the second point, the Council of the Royal Statis- 
“tical Society remains strongly of opinion that there is a pressing 
‘“‘ and constantly increasing need for an enumeration of the people 
‘“‘ at shorter intervals than hitherto. 

“ The Council quite appreciates the difficulty that would result 
“from the introduction of a Census Bill every five years, but it 
‘“‘ believes that this might be obviated by introducing a Bill to 
‘“‘ make permanent provision for the taking of a Census every tenth 
‘“‘ year, on the same lines as in that of 1881, and also for the 
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“ taking of an intermediate Census, which might be of a somewhat 
‘‘ simpler and less expensive character.” 
‘“‘T have the honor to be, &e., 
(Signed) “A. BK. Bateman, 
“* Honorary Secretary. 
‘Edmund A. Wodehouse, Hsq., 
‘* Assistant Secretary, 


* Local Government Board, Whitehall, S.W.” 


The Council desire to call the attention of the Fellows to 
the increased accommodation now at the disposal of those who 
wish to make use of the Library. Special regulations have been 
framed for enabling the Fellows, under certain restrictions, to take 
out from the Library books of reference and similar works that 
may be required in the preparation of papers or otherwise; and 
also for obtaining on application, books from the Library during 
the month of September, when the rooms are closed. 

The Library at the end of 1883, up to which time the present 
Catalogue is brought, was estimated to contain 20,000 volumes. 
Since then it has been increasing at the average rate of 1,200 
volumes per annum, and now consists of about 26,000 volumes. 

Since 1883, in response chiefly to its wants as made known in 
the Jowrnal under “ Desiderata,” the Society has received many 
large and valuable donations. Among the donors may be men- 
tioned the Governments of the following countries: Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Brazil, Egypt, Italy, the Netherlands, Russia, 
Sweden and Norway, and Switzerland, to which may be added 
some of our own public departments, and the following persons: 
Mr. T. Beggs, Mr. J. T. Bell, Mr. J. S. Jeans,, Mr. J. 8. Keltie, 
Mrs. Levi, and Professor H. 8. Foxwell. 

Besides the large and valuable donation of parliamentary 
papers from the library of the late Professor Leone Levi, mentioned 
in the last report of the Council, Mrs. Levi has since presented 
to the Society, in memory of her husband, ‘“‘and by his express — 
‘“ wish as a memorial of his regard and the deep interest he always 
‘felt in all the proceedings of the Society,” twenty-three large 
volumes of a ‘Statistical Miscellany’? which he had formed, 
consisting of a selection—portions only in some cases—of parlia- 
mentary papers, &c., dating from 1810 to 1886. 

The Fourth Part of the General Index to the Journal referred to 
in the last report as in preparation, has since been issued, on the 
same terms as the previous Part, viz., 3s. 6d. to the public, and 
2s. 6d. to Fellows. The publication of the Fourth Part of the 
Index, places the Fellows in possession of a complete Index to 
the first fifty volumes of the Journal. 
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The Council resolved in November last to issue the remaining 
copies of the Jubilee Volume to Fellows at 5s. per copy; published 
at 10s. 6d. 


Permission has been granted to the Institute of Actuaries to 
reprint in their Journal Mr. N. A. Humphreys’s Paper on the 
“Decline of the English Death-Rate;” and also to the Toynbee 
Trustees to republish two Papers in the Society’s Journal, viz., 
Mr. L. L. Price’s Paper, ‘‘ ‘West Barbary,’ or, Notes on the 
“« System of Work and Wages in the Cornish Mines;” and Professor 
Sorley’s Paper, ‘“‘ Mining Royalties and their effect on the Iron and 
“* Coal Trades.” Permission has also been granted to the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce in London to translate into Italian Mr. R. 
Price-Williams’s Paper on ‘“‘ The Coal Question.” 


The meeting of the British Association in 1888 was held at 
Bath, where the Society was as usual well represented in Section F 
(Economic Science and Statistics), and Papers were read by the 
following Fellows of the Society : The Right Hon. Lord Bramwell, 
F.R.S. (President of the Section), Mr. S. Bourne, Sir Edwin 
Chadwick, K.C.B., Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, M.A., Professor H. 
S. Foxwell, M.A., Mr. W. J. Harris, Dr. G. B. Longstaff, M.A., 
Mr. M. G. Mulhall, Mr. R. H. I. Palgrave, F.R.S., Mr. L. L. Price, 
M.A., Mr. L. C. Probyn, and Professor H. Sidgwick, M.A. 


The Council readily acceded to a request that they would by 
all means in their power promote the success of the meeting of the 
International Congress of Hygiene and Statistics, to be held in 
London in the year 1891, and designate two members to serve on 
the General Committee which will be formed for organizing the 
Congress. Dr. F. J. Mouat, LL.D., and Dr. G. B. Longstaff, M.A., 
F.R.C.P., have been chosen by the Council for this service, and 
are in addition to Captain Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., and Dr. William Ogle, M.A., F.R.C.P., &c., who, 
as announced in last report, are already on the Permanent Com- 
mission of the Congress. 


The Council have, at the request of the “ Social Science Asso- 
“ciation,” permitted them to deposit temporarily on the Society’s 
premises—but entirely at the risk of the Association—a small 
bookcase and some tin boxes containing books and records of the 
Association. 


‘Invitations have been received asking the Fellows of the 
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Society to take part in the following International Congresses to 
be held in Paris during the year, viz. :— 


(a.) State intervention in labour contracts—from 
Ist to 4th July. 

(b.) Agriculture—from 4th to 11th July. 

(c.) Alcoholism—from 29th to 31st July. 

(d.) Monetary—from 11th to 14th September. 


These communications have been duly acknowledged with 
thanks. 


The Council are desirous of obtaining a more direct and larger 
measure of co-operation from the Fellows of the Society, especially 
on the following points :— 


(a.) Papers to be read before the Society. 
(b.) Attendance at the Ordinary Meetings. 
(c.) Contributions to the Journal. 

(d.) Donations to the Library. 

(e.) Increase of Membership. | 


Since November, 1884, the following circular letter has been 
addressed to all newly elected Fellows; and it is now inserted 
here, with the intention of reaching the entire body of Fellows:— 


(Copy.) 
Royal Statistical Socrety, &c. 


‘““ Dear Sir,—The Council of the Royal Statistical Society are 
‘* desirous of obtaining from their Fellows, now amounting to 
‘‘a more direct and larger measure of co-operation in promoting 
‘“ the welfare of the Society, and the progress of statistical science. 

‘We are desired, therefore, to bring under your notice one or 
“ two of the ways in which a Fellow of the Society may further 
“ the objects which the Council have in view. 

‘1. The contribution of statistical works or reports to the ~ 
‘ Library of the Society will materially assist in making it, what 
“it should be, a complete library for statistical reference. Any 
‘* Fellow who furthers this object will receive the best thanks of 
‘the Society. Hach number of the Journal contains a list of 
‘“ works which are especially desired, including those required to 
‘complete a deficient series. 

‘2. With a view to enlarging the field for selection, and to 
“secure the best available papers for reading and discussion at 
“the eight ordinary monthly meetings, in each session of the 
‘* Society, the Council will at all times be glad to entertain offers 
“of papers dealing with subjects of real social and statistical 
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“ interest, containing original statistical work, and suggesting the 
‘‘ probability of an interesting and instructive discussion. It 
“should be stated, however, that all papers offered for reading 
“are submitted to two referees appointed by the Council to report 
“upon their eligibility for reading before the Society, and that 
“the acceptance of the papers depends upon the report of these 
‘“‘ referees. It will be a convenience to the Council if any Fellow 
‘who thinks of preparing a paper will first notify his intention 
“to them, so that he may be informed whether there is a pro- 
‘ bability of their being able to name an evening for the proposed 
subject. 

“3. Fellows who will submit original statistical contributions, 
or analyses of English or foreign official reports of a statistical 
character, for the approval of the Editor of the Society’s Journal, 
will assist in rendering that publication, what it is the wish 
and hope of the Council to make it, the recognised organ of 
statistical science. 

“4. The Council desire to see a ine attendance at the 
“Ordinary Monthly Meetings of the Society, and take this 
‘‘ opportunity to point out that Fellows may further the interests 
‘“‘ of the Society by taking part in the discussions which follow 
‘“‘the reading of the papers when the subject is one with which 
* they are familiar. 

* On behalf of the President and Council, we are desired to 
“request your consideration of the foregoing suggestions for 
“ promoting the welfare of the Society, and to express the hope 
‘“‘ that in one or more of the directions pointed out you may find 
‘it possible to contribute to the success of the present session. 


“ We are, 
** Your obedient servants, 


(Signed) “ JoHN BippULPH man b 
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Honorary 


‘* ALFRED EK. Bateman, mene 


** Patrick G. CRAIGIE, 


The Council cannot but call the attention of the Fellows to the 
fact that all the papers read before the Society during the past 
session, have been contributed by those who either now are, or very 
recently have been, Members of the Council. While fully conscious 
of the time and labour required for the production of papers suit- 
able to be laid before the Society, the Council regret that a 
greater number are not contributed by the general body of 
Fellows. Any Fellow who may feel inclined to undertake such a 
task is cordially invited to place himself in communication with 
the Secretaries or any Member of Council, who will be pleased to 
afford him every assistance in their power. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1889-90 is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNcIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1889-90. 


PRESIDENT. 


T. GRAHAM BALFOUR, MD., F.RS., F.B.C.P., &c., 
Honorary Physician to Her Majesty The Queen. 


COUNCIL. 


*Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, M.P. Frederick Halsey Janson, F.L.S. 
Sir G. Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G.,M.P. | J. Stephen Jeans. 


Alfred Edmund Bateman. Charles Malcolm Kennedy, C.B. 
Charles Booth. Robert Lawson, LL.D. ‘ 
Edward Hamer Carbutt, M.I.M.E. George Blundell Longstaff, M.A.,M.B. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 

*Hyde Clarke. Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
Major Patrick George Craigie. * Frederic John Mouat, M.D., LL.D. 
Professor Francis Y. Edgeworth, M.A. William Ogle, M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Thomas Henry Elliott. *Henry Davis Pochin, J.P. 

Professor H. S. Foxwell, M.A. Francis Sharp Powell, M.P. 
Frederick Brooksbank Garnett, C.B. R. Price-Williams, M.Inst. C.E. 
Rowland Hamilton. Ernest George Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. 

*Frederick Hendriks, F.I.A. The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Rosebery. 

Noel A. Humphreys. *Hdward Seaton, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 
Richard Biddulph Martin, M.A. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES. 


John Biddulph Martin, M.A. | Alfred Edmund Bateman, 
Major Patrick George Craigie. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John Biddulph Martin, M.A. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 1888, are subjoined, 
together with the report: of the Auditors on the accounts for the 


year 1888 :— 


(1.)—Asstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
31st DECEMBER, 1888. 














RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
: eee Se) Ly S.C, 
Balancein Bank, ae £55 13 10 IOUT pasa ction: Say) By 
December, 1887 . ree, | Less sublet ..ccst... 8315 - 
| —————._- 256 10 5 
[pekvates and TaX@s! vee ws s.povecsts eee 67 4 «3 
Balance of Petty Cash. 16 4 - Fire, Lights, and Water ............ 39 4 ~9 
7117 10 || Repairs, Furniture, &c. .......0..005 QO Stang 
Salaries, Wages, and Pension ...... 443 16 8 
Journal, Printing ...... £611, 2, 6 
Dividends on New 3 per Cent. “219 6 Meee ani tre aes 
and Consols Stock ............04 ite bet mercies | pane bey 
a Shorthand } 2115 6 
Reporters § ¥ 
Ay As Ne 7219 - 
Subscriptions received :— Services apy | 
d =_ 
Ordinary Meeting Expenses ......... 26-190 
BA UEP OTE cos bes ova cae EN Yala ALT OUELSULD ero dck een dares vantanes ose senate 54 17 10 
Postage and delivery of Journals... Kis Dad 
698 for th Stationery and Sundry Printing... 95> Lied 
tee Oo tt) 1480 16: - Tipe ie eee ae 58 3. 3 
Incidental Expenses -...............< 613) eo 
¢ 1,938 9 4 
oe eo. 125 2 Messrs. Janson and “iE 
Co., for Charter } fete 
— Tesh Gt. = o., for Charter ... 
} Mr. F. Piercy for) ae 
803 ; Portrait of Dr. Guy § a 
— 64 4 4 


2,002 15 8 
: a Cheques issued in 1887, but not 124 16 
ERC Gm MAGS A... sede dc aes. 333 18 2'= presented until 1888 ; 
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Be SAN Se 170-19 10 AD i Soeur £209 14 58 
Balauce of Petty Cash 24 3 9 
Advertisements in Journal ......... wiles ceanceect 2 (one 
= DOO ae ee 
108 an £2,000/12 5 POtahiser sun sesrecee £2.8035 12)" 3 
ns 
(Signed) fic.) CHADWICK, 1. CAS 
Sat AYE, Auditors ”’ 
7th February, 1889. ‘Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 
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([I.)—Batance Sueet of Assets and LIABILITIES, on 31st DECEMBER, 1888. 




















LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Cs dd. wer wea : Sis oa, 
Harrison and Sons— 
OULMAL, Cures. <.catanes 179-3" Cash Balances: \.....cssscssutesemeesen 236 2 3 
Miscellaneous Print- 14-14 6 
AE SUC MP ceo cae 02k 2,5002. New 22 Consols .....csccscc00e 2,002 doodl 
Carand: I. hoe 18 ee 
Stationery, &e. ...... eee ean : 
Street Bros., LW eae Property: (Estimated Value of)— 
eee ao Books in Library........ £1,500 
Index to eas 2 s Tournale iene 1.000 
Clemence, Repairs, &c... 16 10 11 Niemtemin agit SO ? 
Ws f i moO Z ) : : 
Siee ae noes : y e : Furniture and Fixtures 500 
Andrew, Bookbinding: 9 7 7 — 3,000 - - 
Sizer, 43 We bs pale: 
Harrison & Sons ,, 13 ak 4. Lease of Premises (cost) 500 
Miscellaneous (as per 30 8 8 
Pilad) ees theo ee i Less amount written off 
-————._ 368 5 4 during five years fork 175 
61 Annual Subscriptions received 198 one time expired: .ccs.sesssne 
PEGA EN COus los, Jon ty ants cavsvennncte — 325 - - 
496 7 4 || Arrears of Subscriptions nee 90 6 a 
Balance in favour of the Society*.. 5,526 14 10 Verable .eceseecsesseereeseeseees ae : 
£6,023 0 2502 £6,023:-2>°2 
(Signed) “J. O. CHaDwick, B-Caaas | 
H. B. -Hypg; ‘ Auditors.” 
“7th February, 1859. ‘“ Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 








* This balance is exclusive of the present value of the absolute Reversionary Interest 
bequeathed to the Society by the late Dr. Guy. 








(IIT.)\—Buitpine Funp (EstapiisHEeD 10th July, 1873), BALANcE SHEET, 
on 31st DECEMBER, 1888. 





LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 


AS at  & sd. 
4 Invested as per last Account in 





a SPN Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per 
Seca Invested ane 212 10 10 Jent. Stock, in the name of the 
ASL LLOCOUIULL  wesccvccccccccccsccccece Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq.— 
Stock. Cost. 
ie Rese) Pee, 4 £204 11 1 212 10 10 
Dividends received during 1888...... fat Purchased during a 
6a) Tes (. sul 
| the year.........0 ; 
£219 11 9 | £210 12 2 £21911 9 








(Signed) “J. O. Cuapwick, F.C.A., | 
bids Fedeio lel win: Audttors.” 
“7th February, 1889. “Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 





Report of the Council.—Session 1888-89. 99 


“ RoyvaL SraristicaL Society. 
“ Report or tHE AvuprroRS FoR 1888. 


“The Auditors appointed to examine the Treasurer's Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1888, 


“¢ REPORT :-— 


“ That they have compared the Entries in the Books with the 
several Vouchers for the same, .from the lst January to the 81st 
December, 1888, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 711. 178. tod. from 1887) to hawe been 
2,363/. 128. 5d., and the Payments 2,1271. 10s. 2d., including 
1241. 16s. 6d. amount of cheques paid but not presented in 1887, 
leaving a Balance in favour of the Society of 2361. 2s. 3d., at the 
3lst December, 1888. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 6,023/. 28. 2d., and the latter to 496/. 7s. 4d., leaving a Balance 
im favour of the Society of 5,526/. 14s. 10d., exclusive of the present 
value of the absolute Reversionary Interest bequeathed to the Society 
by the late Dr. Guy. | 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1888, was 219l. 11s. gd., invested in 2101. 128. 2d. 
Metropolitan Three and a Half per Cent. Stock, in the name of the 
Treasurer, R. B. Martin, Esq. 


| “They have verified the Investments of the Society’s General - 
Funds and Building Fund, and also the Banker’s Balance, all which 
were found correct. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1887 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 977, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the extent of 58, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defauliers, and that 139 new Fellows were elected, and the Resig- 
nation of one Fellow was cancelled, leaving ow the list on the 31st 
December, 1888, one thousand and fifty-nine (1,059) Fellows of the 
Society. 

(Signed) “J. O. CHapwick, F.0.A., 
pele LLY DE: Auditors. 
Sam. Dyer Nix, F.C.A., 


‘<< 7th February, 1889.” 
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joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 











ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


(9, ADELPHI TERRACE, Stranp, W.C., Lonpon). 





THOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the followin g 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I give and bequeath unto the “ Royal Statistical 
Society,” the sum of £ 5 , such legacy to be 
paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 


NoTe A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, or directed to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stoek in 


the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 


tors pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Notr B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 
purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “ Buildmg — 


Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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